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PREFACE 


In the following Notes I quote the text of the Nicomachean 
Ethics as it is given in Mr. Bywater’s Edition (Clarendon 
Press, 1890); and it is to be understood that I approve 
Mr. Bywater’s readings and punctuation throughout, except 
in the (comparatively few) places where I express doubt or 
dissent. 

Mr. Bywater’s Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (Clarendon Press, 1892) un- 
fortunately did not appear till the first four Books of my 
Notes were already in print; but in preparing the sub- 
sequent Books for the press I have taken account of the 
explanations and valuable suggestions contained in this 
brochure. 

To Prof. Susemihl’s critical edition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, not to mention his edition of the Exudemian Ethics 
and his edition of the Moralia Magna, I am deeply indebted. 
On almost every page of these Notes I have to acknowledge 
something which I owe to Prof. Susemihl’s industry and 
suggestive treatment of the text. 

Before leaving the subject of the text, I ought perhaps 
to apologize for pretty often referring to the readings of 
certain inferior manuscripts —Cambr., CCC, NC, B', B’, 
B'— which I happen to have examined. I quote these 
readings, not as being valuable in themselves, but—some- 
times as enabling me to illustrate from my own observation 
the operation of causes which we have to take account of in 
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estimating the readings of the important manuscripts— 
sometimes simply as not having been hitherto published. 
So far as the problem of establishing the text of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is directly concerned, Mr. Bywater is 
undoubtedly right in leaving as our recognised sources K> 
and L», with r and Aspasius. 

These volumes contain only ‘Notes.’ I have not written 
‘Introductory Essays,’ partly because the brilliant and in- 
structive ‘ Essays’ contained in the First Volume of Grant’s 
Ethics hold the field—partly, and chiefly, because I think 
that junior students—to whom I hope these Notes may be 
useful—can master the Eéhics only by fighting their way 
through the problems and difficulties of the Treatise, as 
these start up—sometimes for the first time, sometimes 
again under altered forms—in the Greek text itself. 

Having, for these reasons, dispensed with ‘Introductory 
Essays,’ I have been obliged to make a good many of the 
‘notes’ somewhat long; and being anxious that every 
important passage, as it occurred, should there and then 
impress the student with its full weight—its weight being 
often the weight of Aristotle’s whole Philosophy brought 
to bear through some technical term—I have not been very 
careful to avoid repetitions. 

The quotations from other works of Aristotle, and from 
Plato, have been printed in full, in order that the junior 
student may be able to read conveniently, within the limits 
of these volumes, what he certainly must read, if he is to 
understand the £¢hics in a concrete way as part of Aristotle’s 
entire Philosophy. 

In writing the ‘arguments’ I have allowed myself con- 
siderable liberty. In some cases it seemed that the student 
would be best introduced to the particular context by an 
epitome, in some cases by a paraphrase and explanation, 
in other cases again by a more or less free translation. 

In composing the ‘notes’ I have of course had a great 
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mass of material to draw upon in the works of the many 
scholars, ancient and modern, who have commented on the 
Ethics. The Greek Scholiasts—Aspasius (Heylbut, 1889), 
the Paraphrast Heliodorus! (Hemsius and Heylbut), Eu- 
stratius, Michael Ephesius, and the other Scholiasts printed 
in the Aldine Collection* (1536)—I have used carefully 
throughout; and among the modern commentators I owe 
much, in different ways, to Zell (1820), Coraes* (1822), 
Michelet (1848), Fritzsche (for v, vi, vii—1851, and viii, 
ix—1847), Grant (last edition, 1885), Ramsauer (1878), and 
Jackson (for v—1879). 

My largest debt is to Grant, whose Eéics I wish to 
mention here with the greatest respect, as an edition the 
value of which has steadily grown on me. For help, 
indeed, in certain classes of detail difficulties, I have had 
most often to turn to other authorities; but no other edition 
have I found so fertile in philosophical suggestions. These 
suggestions, I would remark, are to be found in unobtrusive 
notes, as well as in the Introductory Essays. 

I must not omit to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
modern translators—Stahr, Williams, and Peters—especially 
to the last. Here and there I have felt bound to say that 
I do not agree with a rendering given by Mr. Peters; but 
his Translation, taken as a whole, I have found an able and 
trustworthy assistant. 


1 We seem to have no good reason for believing that this was his name: see 
L. Cohen in the Berl. philolog. Wochensch. Nov. 9, 1889, p. 1419, and cf. Val. 
Rose in Hermes, vol. ii. p. 212. 

For the Greek Scholiasts on the £. WV. generally, see Val. Rose, Hermes, 
vol. v. pp.61 sqq. #ber die griechischen Commentare sur Ethik des Aristoteles ; 
and cf. Bywater in Hermes, vol. v. pp. 354 894q- 

* This collection is composed as follows according to Rose (Hermes, vol. v, 
article referred to in foot-note above)—Book I Eustratius, II-IV Anonymus, 
V Michael Ephesius, VI Eustratius, VII Anonymus rec., VIII Aspasius, 
IX-X Michael Ephesius. 

> For the circumstances attending the publication of this interesting edition 
see AAAMANTIOZ KOPAHE ind A. @EPEIANOY (Trieste, 1890), vol. iii. 
PP- 47 8949- 
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My separate debts to predecessors I have tried to acknow- 
ledge in all cases as they were contracted ; but it may well 
be that, in annotating a Treatise on which there are so many 
Commentators, I have sometimes put down, from ignorance 
or forgetfulness, as my own, what ought to have been credited 
to another. 

There is one writer, not yet mentioned, to whom I wish to 
express special indebtedness. Dr. Rassow’s Forschungen 
uber die Nicomachische Ethtk (1874) have been always before 
me in writing these Notes. I suppose all who know Dr. 
Rassow’s little work will agree entirely with me when I say 
that very few works of the kind contain so much valuable 
matter in such small space. It would be a great gain if the 
Forschungen—a model of critical method—were made more 
accessible by means of an English translation. 

It is not necessary to refer here, except generally, to the 
assistance—acknowledged in detail—which I have derived 
from the editors of other works of Aristotle, and from the 
editors of other authors, quoted in these Notes. 

In conclusion—a few lines about ‘interpolations,’ ‘dis- 
locations,’ and ‘duplicate passages.’ The subject is an 
interesting one, and I have touched it in some of my notes 
on Book v and Book vii, in connexion with the views of 
Dr. Jackson and Prof. Cook Wilson—also in other notes 
referring to the views of Dr. Rassow; but it properly lies 
beyond the scope of these volumes, which aim chiefly at help- 
ing readers of the Ethics to get hold of the philosophical 
doctrine of the Treatise. I feel sure that the scholars just 
mentioned agree with me in thinking that the philosophical 
doctrine, in its broad outlines and more important details, 
stands out with such evidence and actuality, that it is im- 
possible to conceive our view of it as having to be appreciably 
altered in consequence of discoveries which may hereafter 
be made as to the condition of the text before the age of 
Andronicus. To take up the subject of ‘interpolations, 
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dislocations, and duplicate passages ’—even if I had been 
competent to do so—would therefore have been beside the 
aim of these Notes as concerned with the philosophical 
doctrine of the Ethics. Of course it would be a matter of 
extraordinary philological interest, if an Egyptian papyrus 
were found, old enough to decide for, or against, the in- 
genious speculations of the modern xapi{orres. 

The Index added to these Noles does not profess to be 
complete. It is designed mainly to help the student by 
bringing together selected notes on some of the more im- 
portant topics. To find his way in the Greek text, the 
student must turn to Mr. Bywater’s Index. 


ae J. A. STEWART. 
uly, 1892. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


K>-= cod. Laurent. 81. 11 (roth cent.). 

L> = cod. Par. 1854 (12th cent.). 

M?=cod. Marc. 213 (15th cent.). 

N>=cod. Marc. append. iv. 53 (14th cent.). 

O° =cod. Riccard. 46 (14th cent.). 

H*=cod. Marc. 214 (14th cent.). 

P>=cod. Vat. 1342 (14th or 13th cent.). 

r= Vetusta translatio (13th cent.). 

Cambr. = University Library 1879 Li. v. 44: the Eliensis of Wilkinson, Zell, 
and Michelet, the O° of Susemihl (13th cent.). 

CCC = Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 112: the O' of Susemihl 
(1th cent.). 

NC =Library of New College, Oxford 227: the O? of Susemihl (15th 
cent.). 

B' = Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14080 (15th cent.). 

B? = Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6790 (15th cent. ). 

B* = Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxi (16th cent.). 

Par. 1853 = Bibl. Nat. Paris: (part containing E. N. 15th cent.). 


[For Bekker’s MSS. of the £. V. see Susemih], Die Bekkerschen Hss. der 
N.E. Meue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. 1878, p. 625 sqq.; and Bywater's Contri- 
butions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle's Nic. Eth. For the English MSS. 
of the £. 4. see Anecdota Oxon., Classical series, vol. i. part 1. For I, the 
Vet. tr., see Newman's /o/itics, vol. ii. pp. xli sqq.] 


CORRIGENDA 


5, foot-note, read wards wal dyads. 
81, thirteenth line from top, for ‘is used’ read ‘ ¢s is used.’ 

169, heading of note on § 2, read dperav. 

329, tenth line of note on § 2, read dpy:0éwpos. 

496, ninth line from top, for ‘whole section’ read ‘clause.’ 

tenth line from top, for ob pica read plvra way. 

133, heading of note on 1146 a. 22 read wapdSofa éhéyxav. 

148, top line, for ‘acts also against his consciously realised know- 
ledge of the including universal’ read ‘at the same time 
consciously realises the including universal.’ 

178, sixth line from top, for ‘in’ read ‘is.’ 

181, fourth line of note on a. 3, read dxparys. 

264, sixth line from top, for ‘imply ° read ‘implies.’ 

295, seventh and eighth lines of note on a. 26, for én wal atrois read 
wat x avrois. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Every art, every science, every action, every act of chotce, aims at some good. 
Hence they have well defined The Good as‘ the end which all things aim at.’ 
But ends differ. Sometimes our end ts the mere performance of a function ; 
sometimes, something substantive beyond the performance of the function—in 
which case the something substantive ts ‘ better than,’ i.e. ts the raison d’étre 
of the function by which it ts produced. 

There are as many ends as there are arts, sciences, and forms of action. 
There are certain leading arts, sciences, and forms of action, under which 
certain other arts, sciences, and forms of action group themselves in various 
grades of subordination. The end of a leading art, science, or form of action 
ts always more choiceworthy than the ends of the subordinate arts, sciences, or 
Sorms of action belonging to the group. Thus Generalship ts an art, whose end, 
‘victory, ts more chotceworthy than ‘riding, theend of the subordinate art of 
horsemanship; as ‘riding,’ in tts turn, 1s more chotceworthy thas ‘ the bridle,’ 
the end of the still more subordinate art of bridle-making. This example shows 
that as art whose end 1s, and an art whose end 1s not, a substantive product 
may belong to the same group of subordinate arts. A bridle ts a substantive 
product, riding is the mere performance of a function ; but the art of bridle- 
making and the art of horsemanship both fall under the same leading art. 

§ 1. waoa «.r.\.] Evustratius, and other commentators after him, 1004 a. 1. 
have noted that many of Aristotle’s great philosophical treatises 
begin with a universal proposition. In the universal the cause is 
contained (Am. Post. i. 24. 85 b. 26 1rd 8¢ nabdAov mpéror’ airtov dpa 
7d xabddov): science explains things by their causes (Az. Post. i. 2. 
"1 b. g émordpeOa 8¢ oldyeba éxacroy dwdés. . . . Srav thy 7 aiviay 
olepeba ywooxey o¢ iy rd mpaypd dori, ors éxeivou airia dori, cal py 
dvBéxerOar rovr’ Gdws Zev); hence the propriety of beginning a 
scientific treatise with a universal proposition, rather than with a 
particular statement. The opening words of the Polstics are éwad) 
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1004 a. 1. macay nddy dpdpey xoivoviay twa odcay, cai macay Koweoviay ayabou Twos 
evexev cuveotnxviay (rov yap elvat 8oxovvros ayabov xdpw mdvra mparrovet 
madvres), dpdov os macat pev dyabod Twds croxdfovrac: the Mefaphysics 
begin—sdvres dvOparos roi eidevas dpéyovrat ioe: the Post. Anal. 
begin—naca didackaria cai maca pabnors davonriny x mpovmapxovons 
yiverat yooews: similarly, the treatise de Parttbus Anim. and the 
Physics begin with universal propositions. On the other hand 
the later Eudemian Ethics begin as Grant says (£¢hics: essay i. 
vol. i. p. 23) ‘ without any scientific preface, but rather in the form 

_ of a literary essay, with the sentence: “In the temple of the God 
at Delos some one . . . has inscribed the following verses on the 
vestibule of the shrine of Latona.” ’ 

The exordium of the Z. N. (taken in connexion with the similar 
exordia of the Polttics, Metaphysics, Posterior Analytics, and other 
‘treatises mentioned) thus indicates, by its form, the logical method 
which Aristotle regarded as proper to ‘a scientific treatise.’ 
Demonstrative science in the strict sense (drodeuriey émornun—y 
€£ ddnOav cai mpwrwy Kai dpéowy Kai yroptpwrépwy cal mporépwr Kai airioy 
rou ovpnepdoparos An. Post. i. 2.'71 b.20) is possible, indeed, only in 
‘the regions of metaphysics and mathematics, where the mind con- 
fronts truths which are abstract (dvev vAns), eternal (didia), and 
necessary (9 évdexdpeva dAdws éxev). In these regions principles 
are apprehended by the eye in diagrams, or by the mind’s eye in 
speculation, with perfect clearness and distinctness, and conse- 
quences are evidently seen to flow necessarily from principles. In 
the concrete enquiries, on the other hand, of the natural and © 
moral sciences, there is no such clearness of principles, or evident 
consequence of conclusions. Health, Liberty, Temperance, Utility, 
and all other ‘mixed modes,’ as Locke would call them, in them- 
selves as principles, and in their relations to their consequences, 
stand on a very different footing from an intuition like that of 
ctrcle, and a law of thought like that of contradiction. Yet, in his 
concrete enquiries, Aristotle is so far influenced by the analogy of 
émornun, in the strict sense, that he constantly refers his most 
particular observations to general principles of a highly abstract 
and formal character, and often symbolises the primary importance 
of these principles by the position which he assigns to them at the 
beginning of an enquiry, as if to show that the conclusions 


1 On space intuition as the ground of apodeictic science, see Lange, 
Logesche Studien, p. 9 sqq. 
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reached in the enquiry flow from these principles, as the geometer’s 1004 a. 1. 
conclusions flow from the visualised definitions, or diagrams, 

which he posits as his starting-points. his penchant for the ‘ geo- 

metrical method’ in concrete enquiry sometimes leads Aristotle 

far astray, where ‘verification’ does not force itself upon him, as 

it does in Ethics and Politics. 

So much for the general logical significance of the exordium of 
the £vhics, as one of a class. Its special logical significance in 
relation to the Treatise which it introduces may now be indicated. 

The cause assumed in this section is the Final Cause; and the 
leading doctrines of the Treatise may be shown to follow as con- 
clusions from the universal proposition in which this cause is 
assumed. 

The good which every being, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives to realise is not something external to itself (xapiordv i. 6. 
13), but zs own good (cf. i. 5. 4 rdyabdv 8 oixetdv re xal 3ucadaiperov -- 
eivas pavrevépeba), the perfection of its own nature, whatever that 
may be. The oak, which, springing from the acorn, grows 
according to the law of its nature, and becomes a perfect tree, 
realises the end of its existence, and attains ‘its own good.’ The 
final cause of an organism cannot be distinguished from the 
organism itself at its best. The final cause, or good, of the tree is =~. . 
the tree itself. Hence, for the term good, we may substitute the 
term existence. All beings, Aristotle might have said, struggle for 
existence according to their kinds. ves, which in its strict sense 
is biological law—the law determining the growth of organised 
beings, is antagonistic to the drepov, or that which is indefinite 
and shapeless: see wept (gov yervéoews i. 1.715 b. 14 9 8€ hues 
hevyes rd Grespor rd pev yap dretpow aredés, 7 8€ Hvors aet (ret rédos, 
The qvors of the acorn produces the oak, and only the oak, an 
organism realising a definite shape, or wépas, in which no one part, 
or function, -is developed out of due proportion’, Such an 

1 Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 b. 25 Gor’ elva: pavepdy Sri Eore ri Towvrov 8 
1) xal Kadovper, prow ob ydp 3) 5 1 érvyer UE dedorou yivera: owépparos, dAAA 
768e te rovde, of82 owippa 7d TuXdv tx rod TuxévT0s owépparos’ dpxi) Epa wal 
wonricdy Tov & abrov 7d onéppa’ pice ydp Tatra’ pueta: youw bx rovrov. Cf. 
Met. A. 16. 1021 b. 21 Exacroy rére rédctov, wal } ovcia waca rére redrcia, 
Sray xara 7d el8os ris olxelas dperps pndtv tArAciap pdproy Tov xara pvow 
peyéOovs. Cf. Themistius on the Physics, vol. i. pp. 170, 171 (ed. Spengel)— 
70 el8os al 7d wapdderypa touréony 5 Adyos rou ri Rv elvar. wapddecypa 82 elwov 
obx ds ol rds l3éas Adyovres abré rt Kal’ abrd ipertras Kat xwpiordy elBos, GAN’ 
dwedy Gproras 7d eldos txdorou raw tnd gicews ywwopdvar, oloy dvOpdrrou trwou 
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1004 a. 1. organism is essentially itself, containing in itself its own dpyy and 
réXos, 7.¢. growing in its own way, and for its own sake. In these 
respects natural organisms differ from the products of workmanship 
(réx»m), which have an external dpxj—are shaped by another, and for 
some end towards which they are merely means. A house exists 
for the sake of those who inhabit it, but a plant or animal exists 
for its own sake. Téy is accordingly related to the good in a 
very different manner from that in which ¢voes is related to the 
good. Téxy is a means towards the attainment of the good, 
whereas diors is the realisation of the good. Now, since the 


the Treatise. Human life at its best is no mere device, or means, 
adopted by man for the sake of something beyond itself and 
better. The evdaiuev /ves, and there is nothing better than his life. 
His nature is a Adyos, or organism, ép4s, balanced in all its parts, 
and containing, like the nature of a tree, its own dpy7 and réAos 
within itself—freely initiating functions, in the performance of 
which it treats itself ‘always as an end and never merely as a 
means. So far, there seems to be no essential difference between 
the Tree and the Man: the Adyos, or organism, of each affirms 
itself. Whether the fact that in the man the self-affirmation takes 
the form of consciousness of self makes an essential difference, is 
a question which need not be discussed here. As it is, the 
evdaizer, in affirming himself, knows himse/f/—takes a survey of 
human nature as an ¢l8os, or organic whole, consisting of mutually 
related parts and tendencies. § = § ~ 

But why related as they are, and not otherwise? Because ‘ it is 
best’ that they should be so related—because ‘ Deus sive Natura’ 
requires them to be so related. Hence the complete knowledge 
of human nature, as an el8os, requires a knowledge of God, and 
demands 6ewpia strictly so called, or the contemplation of that which 


Bods tAalas cues wAardvov, cat  Tavra 8npmovpyotca apy wéxpe Tocovroy 
wpoac: xwovca Ti OAnv pexps ob 7d 80s TrovTo Kwai riv poppy redreiws 
évappdéoa: rp GAp. 

1 For its own sake as representative of an immortal type. As individual, 
it sacrifices itself to the perpetuation of this type: see Aspasius on this §— 
Exagrov yap Ayera twd ris l8las gicews crovdg ent ri l8lay reAacéryra: 
dat 82 radryy Gyera: 8d 1d wpds ixcivo vevevxiva, 8 wdyraw tort redredraroy 
(#.¢. 7d Oeiov). 
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is eternal. Accordingly, we find Aristotle défining ed8apovia as 1094 a. 1. 
Gewpia ris (x. 8. 8). And this is the formal definition, not on only of 
the etapovia of the Thinker (the subject of the context in which 
this definition occurs), but also of that of the moral agent—j xara 
ras @Xas aperas: for the latter exists for the sake of the former, 
and must be defined in accordance with it. The city exists for 
the sake of its thinkers. A materially prosperous city without 
thinkers would be dreAjs, like the body without the life. Political 
institutions and moral rules are what they are, because the end 
of the city is to be the home of a few thinkers. The moral life, 
which bulks so largely in the city, is rd dvayxaioy rd ef inobecews in 
relation to the poppy which the life of the thinkers—rg@ dyxp 
puxpdv—Tealises, odias evexa emirdrres  Ppdynors, GAN’ ovK exeivy 
(Z. XN. vi. 13. 8). Hence it is in the @ewpyrixds Bios that the ulti- 
mate standard of a/J conduct is found. The ultimate dpos or 
oxonds, according to which the moral peodrns is fixed, is given not 
by the practical, but by the speculative reason. Without the 
speculative ideal of rév Gedy Gepareveww xal Gewpeiw (LE. 1249 b. 20), 
or 7d abavari{ew (E.NV. x. 7. 8), man’s moral life would be meaning- 
less. Why should he restrain his desires for the mere sake of 
restraining them? Evéamovia, then, even when realised in the 
performance of moral actions, is Sewpia, or contemplation of the 
eternal: for the «80s of human nature, which must be known, if 
moral conduct is to be achieved, cannot be known except in view 
of its end—r3 d6avarifew, rd Tov Geov Geparevew nal Oewpeiy *. 

The ultimate good, then, which man seeks after is the con- 
sciousness of his own eigos as 6ciov, It is only the ‘ Thinker,’ as 
such, in the Gewpyrixés Bios, who has this consctousness clearly (see 
EN. x. 8.8). The morally excellent man, however, acts in a 
manner which would be inexplicable unless the «ides of Human 
Nature were such as the ‘Thinker’ is conscious of it. The 
morally excellent man may be said to have a practical, as dis- 

1 It is interesting to note that Plotinus (quite as much a Neo-Aristotelian 
as a Neo-Platonist: see Hegel, Vorles. siber die Gesch. d. Philos. vol. 3, p- 9) 
actually describes as Oewpia rou efSous the effort of plants and animals to preserve 
and perpetuate their various types (£m. iii. 8, vol. i. 333 sqq. ed. Kirchhoff), 
just as Aristotle often describes it as a striving after rd det wat 1d Ociov. So 
also the Scsentia intuitiva of Spinoza’s wise man is a Gewpia of Human Nature 
sub specte aeternitatis, or as related to God. With sctentia intutiiva, a man 
forms clear and distinct ideas of his passions, and so regulates them, just as 
the «adAoadyabds of Eudemus (Z£. £. H. 15) finds in his Oewpla of the Divine 
Nature, and of Human Nature as divine, the dpos raw pecorfrev. 
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1004 a.1. tinguished from a speculative knowledge of it. He knows it as 
an dpéds Adyos, or organism maintaining itself with difficulty in an 
environment—liable to be disturbed by sensations and passions ; 
and his ‘unconscious metaphysic ’ consists in his strong énferest in 
its maintenance, which causes him to reject the solicitations of the 
senses and passions, and ‘choose the mean,’ as the Practical 
Reason (acting in the service of the Speculative Reason) directs. 

The morally inferior man, on the other hand, allows external 
influences to interfere with the steady operation of the internal 
organising principle of Reason. He allows himself to grow in this 
direction or that, out of due proportion (mapa rév dp6dv dédyoy), in 
the interest of ends foreign to his nature, as an harmonious 
organism. He devotes himself to pleasure (droAavorixds Bios), OF 
wealth (xpnparior}s Bios), or social success (ripy—see L. JV. i. 5), 
objects which a turn of fortune may remove from his grasp, leaving 
him without any ‘ good of his own.’ He fails in life, because he 
‘makes himself a means and not an end.’ 

Thus from the Principle laid down in the first section of the 

— Ethics the whole teaching of the Treatise may be deduced: that the 
| Practical Life consists in the maintenance of the Mean, or organic 

' balance, in action and feeling, for the sake of the Speculative Life, 

.. which is supreme, and furnishes the Practical Life with a oxomds. 

téxym] The habit or faculty of making (és pera Adyou dAnbovs 
mori £. N. vi. 4. 3). It is external to the thing made, and, 
as such, is distinguished from ¢vats, ‘which is an immanent for- 
mative principle (Jes. A. 3. 1070 a. 7 9 pév ody Téxvm apx? ev GAdgQ, 
4 8€ huors dpxy évairg: and cf. £. XV. vi. 4. 4). Although réx»7 aims 
at the good in a very intelligible sense, its relation to it, as has 
been pointed out above, is not that in which Aristotle is concerned 
to show that the rational agent stands to his good. The rational 
life is not a process, producing beyond itself something which 
may perhaps in turn be employed for some further purpose ; it is 
good and beautiful in itself, like an organism, and not useful as 
a means. 

pé0oSos]: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and Jndex 
Arist. s.v. Literally it means ‘way to knowledge’: here it 
stands for ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’ itself (émorjun). 

mpagis] as used in the L7¢hics properly means ‘moral action’: 
cf. vi. 2. 2 9 atoOnots ovdepias apyy mpagews’ dndrov 8€ rq@ ra Onpia 
aicOnow pev éxew mpagews dé py Kowoveiy, Upagss expresses reason 
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(Adyos), or what the man is as an indivisible ef8os or person, just aS 1004 a. 1. 
the place of the hands on the dial at a given time expresses the 

whole mechanism of the clock. As such, mpafis is distinguished 

from reactions in immediate response to isolated stimuli of sense. 


mpoaipeots| defined in £. WM. iii. 3. 9 as Bovdeurixy Spebis rav ef’ a. 2. 
nuiv. It also is peculiar to man as possessing reason. It is the 
‘choice’ of means to some end, the end being distinguished by 
reason from the pleasure of the moment—the object of éméupia. 
It is good when it is the exponent of the whole man as perfectly 
apprehended by his reason; bad, when the end with which the 
agent ‘identifies his good’ falls short of being ‘the whole man,’ or 
is merely. a phantastic image of him. Mere éms6vpia, on the other 
hand, expresses only the reaction of the sensibility in relation to 
an isolated stimulus. It involves no conception of a good. Some- 
thing is pleasant at the moment, and émvpia rushes without 
reflection to the enjoyment of it. Ipoaipeors therefore, as implying 
the conception of an end different from present pleasure, is placed 
here with technical correctness in a list of faculties and functions 
which aim at ‘a good.’ Even ‘bad choice’ involves the notion, 
however imperfect, of ‘a good’: as Aspasius says ad loc. xa ydp al 
poxOnpal mpages Kat poxOnpal mpoapéceas epéces tov dyabov yivovras, 
GAAG werrAavnpeveay Tay MpaTrovrav f mpoaipoupevoy. , 

Si Kadds dmepivarro rdya0dy of wdvr’ épferar| cf. LN. x. 2. 4 
of & éenmordapevos ws ovx ayaboy o8 mavr’ édiera, pi ovbéy A€ywow, 
Cf. Rhet. i. 6. 1362 a. 23 form 39 dyabdv 8 dv aird davrov évexa Ff 
alperdy cat ob évexa GAXo aipovpeba xai ob éediera: mdavra f} mayra ra 
atcOnow exovra  vouv f «i AdBot vovv’ cal Soa 6 vos dy éxdorp arodoin, 
xal dca 6 rept éxacrov vous arodidwoww éxdor@, ToUTd éatw exdote ayabdy, 
Cf. Themistius, Hep! Yuxijs, fol. 92 (vol. ii. p. 208, ed. Spengel) 
dyabov yap 7 alabnows 9 atcOnors avriAapBaverOas ovx ofa re ovdé Kako, 
GAAG povoy Tov réprovros fh amavros, ro 8€ ayabdy Kat rd Kaxdy TOU vou 
pévou xpivew cori. But if aioOyors and émOupia, as such, are not 
directed to ‘the good,’ how can the lower animals, which have 
only aicOnows and eéméupia, be said ‘to strive after the good’? 
Because their aic6noeas and émOupia have, like their protective 
colours and other bodily adaptations, assumed a definitely fixed 
character in relation to an orderly (i.e. rational) environment. 
Their organisms, which their alc@joas and émOupia subserve, 
are embodiments of reason adequate to the conditions of the 
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1094 a. 2. environment in which they survive: cf. Z. NV. vii. 13. 6 v8’ 


a. 8. 


_ -7 


ydomny Sidxovos tiv aitiy mdvres, n8ovyy pévros mayres’ tows dé xat 
Sideovow ovx fv otovrar ovd’ fj» dy chaievy, GAdAd THY avrnY mavra yap 
ices Zxee rs Oeiov, Man’s opéfes conflict with his ‘good,’ because 
by his 6ewpia he has risen into a sphere in which his merely animal 
adaptations are inadequate. 


§ 2. Sapopd .. .] There are two kinds of ends. Some are 
immanent, being identical with the évépyeas, or functions, which 
constitute the essence, or perfect being, of the things of which 
they are said to be the évépyea. A physical organism, and the 
noble life, are ends of this first kind. Some ends, however, are 
not immanent, but exist beyond the functions or operations which 
produce them. The products of réx#y are ends of this second kind. 
They continue to exist after the processes which have produced 
them have ceased; whereas a physical organism ceases to exist, 
as such, when its vital functions cease. The end of réx is 
an épyov mapa rHy évépyeay. Hence the évépyeat, or operations as 
such, of réxwm are said to be dreAeis, and are more properly called 
xunoas than évépyea. Cf. Mes. ©. 6. 1048 b. 28, &c. naca ydp 
xlynows aredns, loyvacia, pdOnots, Bddcors, oixoddunots® abrat b€ Kunoes, 
nal dredeis ye" ob yap dua Badifes at BeBddixer, ob3' olxoBopet xal gxodd- 
pnxev, ovdd yiyverat xai yéyovey, fj Kivetrat Kat xexivnxev* GAN’ Erepoy cal 
eves kat Kevetras’ éopaxe 8€ nal dpG dua rd atrd, wai poet xal vevdnxe. THY pEv 
ovy rotauTny evépyetay Aéyw, éxeivny 8é xivgnow. Cf. Met. K. 9. 1066 a. 20 
i re ximots évépyea pév elvar Soxet tis, dredns 8é. But Life, whether 
viewed as an organised system of various functions, or as mirrored 
in one high function such as sight or thought, is évépyea in the 
strict sense, 7.¢. contains its own end in itself. Such évépyea, as 
Aristotle puts it, ‘resides in’ that organism of which it is said to 
be the évépyea, being indeed identical with the ovata or ei8os of the 
organism; whereas the so-called évépyea of the builder or weaver, 
qué builder or weaver, passes out into the house or web, which is 
‘better than’ the builder or weaver, gud builder or weaver. See 
Met. ©. 8. 1050 a. 23, &c. érel 8 dori ray pev Zrxarov 7 xpiots, olov 
Ses 7) pacts, kat ovdew yiveras rapa ravTny erepov and THs dWews Epyor’ 
én’ éviov 8¢ yiverai rt, olov amd ris olko8opnns olxia mapa ryy olxodd- 
pnow ... dcwv perv ovv érepdy ri dort mapa ry xpyow Td yryvopevor, 
ToUTay pév n évépyeta ev TH srowoupevp ecriv, olov 7 te olkoddpnots ev TH 


olxodopoupemp Kal 4 tharos dv rp iavoperp’ dpoiws 3 Kai émi rev 
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Grav, xal chos f xivnos ev rp xwoupévp’ Scwv 8¢ pn éorw addo rs 1004 a. 8. 
€pyov mapa ri évépyeay év avrois imdpxe 4 évépyeta’ olov 7 Gpacts év Te 
dpavrs cal 7 Oewpia ev rp Oewpovwrs xal 7 (wy ev rH Wuxi’ 8d nai 9 eddas- 
povia’ (on yap Kai rod tis éoriv’ Sore Havepdv Sri 7 ovcia nai ro el8os 
évépyesa tis éorw. With the doctrine of this passage we may compare 
Aristotle’s theory of the relation of the Wux7 to the cayua. The 
Wuxy is the function of the odpa, its form, or essence. A dead body 
is a body only in an equivocal sense, as a marble hand is a hand. 
It is life which constitutes the body; and the living body does not 
exist for the sake of any end external to itself. See De Anima, 
li. I. 412 @ IQ ayayxaioy dpa rv Wuxnv ovciav elva, as eldos 
Gaparos puoKou duvdues Conv gyovres—and Mer. H. 3. 1043 a. 35 
Wuxy yap ovaia xai évépyera ompards rewos*, As the whole body exists 
for the sake of, and is constituted by its life, so an organ like the 
eye, taken by itself, may be said to exist for the sake of, and be 
constituted by its special function—sight. The end, good, or 
being of the eye is sight. This end or good is not something which 
can exist apart from the eye ; and an eye which does not see is not 
really an eye. Cf. De Anima, ii. 1. 412 b. 18 el yap Rv 6 obbadpds 
(gov, Wuyn dy aire fv 4 dys’ arn yap ovcia épOadpod 7 xara Adyov" 
56 3 dfOadpos vAn dWews, fs droAdtrovons, ob ~crw obarpds, wAny 
dpovipes, kabdwep 5 Hidwos xal yeypappevos. The noble life (et8a- 
povia—rd ev (qv) is the function or évépyeca of Human Nature as 
sight is of the eye. 


§§ 83, 4] Td ed Cy, the noble life, is the chief end of man, and all « 6. 
his actions and pursuits are for the sake of this. But every one of 
these actions and pursuits has its own immediate end, which, in its 
turn, is a means to the end of some more comprehensive pursuit. 


1 Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. third ed. p. 487 (Aristot.‘.—‘ Besteht nun das wahre 
Wesen jedes Dings in seiner Form, und das Wesen alles Gewordenen in 
seinem Zwecke, so wird diess auch von den lebenden Wesen gelten miissen. 
Jedes lebende Wesen ist eine kleine Welt, ein Ganzes, dessen Theile dem 
Zwecke des Ganzen als Werkzeuge zu dienen haben. (Phys. viii. 2. 252 b. 
24.63 ty (dy rovro duvardy yevécOa, rh ewAdve: 7d abrd cupBinva Kal xara rd 
way; el ydp ty puxpy xéopy ylverat, wal ty peyady). Jedes Werkzeug ist aber 
von der Verrichtung abhingig fiir die es bestimmt ist; der Korper ist mithin 
um der Seele willen da, und die Beschaffenheit jedes Korpers ist durch die 
seiner Seele bestimmt: (de part. animal. i. 5. 645 b. 14 éwel 8 1d pay 
Spyavoy way tvexa tov, ray 8% Tov owparos popiaw Exacrow ivexd Tov, 1d 3B ob 
évexa wpatis ris, pavepdy Sri Kal 1d cuvoAoy copa ouvicrnke mpateds Tivos Evexa 
wAhpous.... Hore cal 7d cpa was ris Yuyijs ivexey, wal rd pdépia raw ipyow 
wpos & wipusey Exacrov. Cf. Met. vi. 10. 1035 b. 14.)’ 


1004 a. 6. 


a. 10. 


a. 11. 


a. 18. 


a. 14. 
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We thus find in life many dpytrexronxat 3vvduess, SO called however 
in a relative sense only, because ‘he dpyxcrexromny Sivayis par 
excellence is the art of living nobly. All other ends—Health, 
Wealth, Victory—are subordinate to, and good only in relation to 
the noble life. Although some of the special operations of man, 
such as walking, riding, dancing, differ from the réyva proper in 
not resulting in épya or things made, still they resemble them in 
looking beyond themselves, as ¢.g. to health, business, or amuse- 
ment. On the metaphor implied, in the use of the term dpxrrex- 
rovxy here, the Paraphrast has the following remarks: 9 8¢ orparn- 
yin) Gpyirexrovny mpos auras [2.¢. brmexny «.t.d.] xadeiras’ Suvarar yap 
Gmep 6 apxirexrwv ev Tois Téxroot’ Kkabamep yap éxeivos amoBAéroy eis To 
el8os Tis otkias éxeiva Kedever Torey Tous réxrovas A mpds exeivo epet Td 
el80s, oUrw kal ) oTrparnyiKn, Kai etrts GAAn rotautTn, and rou idiov rédAous 
rais GAXats di8wor ToUs Kavdvas, 


§ 4. Suvapw] ‘faculty,’ in the sense in which we speak of the 
Faculty of Arts or Law at a University. 


xadwworouxy] Accepted by Bekker and Bywater on the authority 
of pr. K> alone, for the yaAworomrixn of rc. Kb, and apparently all 
other MSS. 


kata tév adrév 8} tpérov| Bywater introduces «ard into the text 
from K>, M>, (and Cambr.). For 8) read here by Bekker and 
Bywater, Susemihl gives 8. The best MSS. seem to have 385, 
while 8 is given by CCC, B’, B*, and Ald. Where 8€ and 87 
are concerned, however, MS. authority is not of much account. 
I prefer 38¢. 


év dmdoats 8é] 3¢ is the reading of all MSS. apparently except 
M> and Fr, which have 8. A¢ and 87 are constantly interchanged in 
the MSS.,and the best of them have not much authority in the matter. 
Zell, Grant, and Ramsauer read 8¢, and explain it as an instance of 
‘8é in apodosi. The law of ‘8 in apodosi’ in Aristotle is thus 
formulated by Eucken (de Arist. dicendi ratione: pars prima: de 
particularum usu, p. 31)—‘8é in apodosi usurpatur aut ita ut 
repetatur apud demonstrativum cum antecesserit apud relativum, 
aut post demonstrativum, cum non antecesserit, sed enuntiatio 
demonstrativa quodam modo opponatur relativae, aut post par- 
ticulam ei, ubi apodosis opposita est protasi.’ It seems natural then 
to bring the év drdcas &8¢ of the present passage under the first 
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clause of the law for ‘3¢ in apodosi’ as formulated by Eucken. 1004 a. 14. 
Michelet, however, reading &¢, prefers to speak of an anacoluthon 
here. He follows Krische (/enazsche allg. Literaturzettung: 
December, 1835: no. 230, p. 403) in thinking that the doa & 
eiaiv with which the sentence begins is, after the parenthesis, 
changed per anacoluthtam into év dérdcas d¢, the 3¢ being simply - 
repeated. The words of Krische (quoted by Eucken, p. 25) are: 
‘doar 8 eioi kiindigt den Satz an, der durch die Vergleichung, 
welche aber von ihm nicht zu trennen ist, unterbrochen wird; 
mit €» dmacats 8¢€ wird der unterbrochene Gedanke, der nun auch 
die Vergleichung in sich schliesst, wieder aufgenommen, so dass 3¢ 
nach é» dr. das wiederholte erste 8¢ ist, und nimmermehr statt 87 
die Apodosis bildet :’ on which Eucken remarks—‘ cujus sententiae 
assentirer, si Aristoteles scripsisset é» ravras 8é, sed cum ¢y andoats 
legatur, quo verba omnia quae antecedunt comprehenduntur, 
nescio an cum codice M> (cujus auctoritas in talibus rebus summa 
est) Korae, Bonitzio 87 legendum sit.’ I am inclined to follow 
Eucken in preferring 87 to 8¢ here, on the principle which he lays 
down in substituting 87 for 8éin Z. XN. iii. 11. 4. 1118 b. 24—‘ post 
sayra non particula 3, quae opponit, locum habet, sed 87, quae ea 
comprehendat quae antecedunt’—and quite independently of the 
authority of M>, M> notoriously abounds in unique readings, 
which have no genealogical significance, and can only be regarded 
as the conjectures of a scribe: see Susemihl’s Pref. to his edition 
of £th. Nic. Teubner, 1880, p. viii— Cum inter peculiares M > 
codicis lectiones haud paucae sint sine dubio e mera conjectura 
modo falsa modo recta haustae, summa in eo adhibendo cautione 
opus neque Bekkerus' ubique satis ea usus est.’ Eucken there- 
fore seems to me to take up a peculiarly untenable position, when 
he maintains (p. 40) not only that we must go to the MSS. to 
decide between 387 and 3¢, but that on this particular point M > is 
to be preferred to all others: ‘in Ethicis Nicomacheis ubicunque 
agitur utrum 8) an 8 scribendum sit codex M> ceteris omnibus 
praeferendus est.’ 


§ 5. Siapdper 8° odSév x.7.d.] It does not affect the subordina- s 16. 
tion of ends described in § 4, whether the subordinate ends are 
gpya, like a bridle, or évépyesa, like riding. Both fall under the end 


1 According to Rassow (Forsch. siber die Nic. Eth. p. 8) Bekker has altered 
the text on the authority of M> unique in about twenty places. 


1004 a. 16. 
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of generalship—victory. Again, an évépyea like walking may be 
subordinated to an évépyea the end of which is an épyoy, as when a 
builder walks to his work; just as, on the other hand, an end 
which is an épyoy, like a bridle, may be subordinated to one which 
is an évépyea, like riding. The épyov is indeed ‘better than’ the 


- évépyea Which produced it, but not better than any évépyea. Thus 


a substantive ¢pyov may be subordinate to a mpagis which results 
in no épyov. So the Paraph. ad loc. ei 32 nai pl) mpages «ler rd 
réhn tay mpatewy, dAAd Epya, ovdev KwAver BéArtov elvas xa) alperdrepov 
kai air&v trav Epyow rd ris apxerexromans tédos Kal mpatis dv dowep 
xaAvorrounrixns ev réAos epyov’ xadwis ydp* orparryns be rédos 
mpagis' vixen yap’ nai ovdev cwAver ry vicny BeAtio elvac nai alperwrépay 
rob xadwov’ rd yap epyor BéAriov ris mpdfews, ov mdons, GAAd pdms 
éxeivns hs amworéAcopd dort, Sidre TeAos exeivns €oTi. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now, tf all forms of human endeavour have ultimately one and the same 
end, thts end being sought after for tts own sake, while all other ends are 
chosen as means towards its attainment—and this must be so, for, tf all our 
ends were but means to further ends, human endeavour would be an endless 
and vain process—this one ultimate end will be the Chief Good. 

The knowledge of the true nature of this ultimate end of all human en- 
deavour must evidently have great influence on the conduct of life. If we 
possess the knowledge of tt, we shall be more likely always to do the right thing 
in particular circumstances. We must therefore try to get at least a general 
tdea of tts nature, and to determine the science or art of which tt ts the object. 

Lt must surely be the object of the science which rules all the other sctences, 
and supplees the plan which they all subserve. Such Statesmanship—the science 
or art of soctal life—manifestly is. All other sciences and arts exist and are 
cultivated subject to the provisions which this supreme science or art lays down 
Jor them. It uses the other sciences and arts for tts own practical end: it de- 
termines authoritatively what we shall do, and what we shall not do. Its end 
therefore, including as it does the ends of all the other sciences and arts, will be 
man’s Chief Good. When we say ‘man’s Chief Good’ it is eminently the 
citizen's Chief Good that we have in view ; for although ‘man’ and ‘ citizen’ 
are essentially one, and their good therefore essentially the same, the accidents 
of concrete life may partially isolate the individual from the society of his 
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fellow-citizens, and the good which he attains to in his partial isolation will 
differ in degree, though not in kind, from that which men in full rapport with 
the best social influences realize for themselves and their city. The former 
good 3s one which indeed we are often fain to acquiesce in, but the latter ts _ 
Jar better—a more divinely beautiful thing to lay hold of and keep. 


§1.] As Grant says, this is ‘the argument upon which the 10044. 18. 
whole system of the Z¢hics is based.’ We cannot always desire 
means; there must be an end desired for its own sake alone; 
for human nature, like the physical organism of an animal or plant, 
must have a limit or definite form. This limit or definite form will 
be the suammum bonum (rdyabdv cai rd dporov) of man. As the 
functions of a physical organism do not build up an indefinitely 
increasing mass without constant shape, but result in a structure 
definite both in size and form, so man’s desires do not follow one 
another endlessly, giving rise to conduct which has no plan, but 
conspire (with success proportioned to the rationality of the agent) 
towards the maintenance of a definite system of life. The irrational 
man, as such, loses sight of this end. He is dominated by the 
émupia which happens at the moment to engage him. This is 
succeeded by another émOupia, perhaps in no way related to it. 
His life is thus not one, but many; it is a mere succession of 
episodes like a bad play. It has no object : dretpos yap 4 ris émOupias 
giors (Pol. ii. 4. 1267 b. 3). But the rational man has a definite 
object—the maintenance of the el8cs of human nature. This «i8os 
he apprehends as an organism which must ‘correspond with a 
" social environment,’ because it cannot otherwise take its appointed 
place in the xéopos, or realise itself as ‘divine.’ That harmonious 
play of all the functions of his nature, which enables man so to 
‘correspond with his social environment’ that he may realise 
himself as ‘divine,’ is the End or Good of human nature. This 
‘correspondence’ is the function of vets, the synoptic faculty, 
which views everything in its relations to all other things, #.¢. not as 
phaenomenon, but as noumenon, or sub specie aelernitatis. In the 
wpaxrixos Bios, with which the main part of the Z¢hics is concerned, 
the synopsis is less perfect than in the Geapyrixds Bios; hence, as 
everything is defined in accordance with its perfection, we find 
man’s chief end defined at the close of the Z¢hics as Oewpla. For 
the present, however, it will be enough to regard it as ‘ correspon- 
dence with the social environment.’ 

In connecting the dyafdy with the wépas, Aristotle follows the 
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Pythagoreans and Plato. £. WN. ii. 6. 14 1d yap xaxdy rod drreipov, as 
oi Ludaydpecoe etxafov, ro 8é dyabdy rod memepacpevov. Plato, Philebus, 
24 B Xow. mparov peév roivuy dreipov Aéyw, Sevrepov 3€ 1d wepas, Erect’ éx 
rouTwy rpiroy puxtyy Kal yeyeynpéemy ovciay, rv de rhs pifews airiay xal 
yevérews terdprny A€ywv dpa pi) mAnypedoiny av re; The good and 
beautiful are realised in the pigs. Cf. Phil. 64 D Xo. «cai phy 
Evyndons ye pigews ov yxaderdy [ew rnv airiay . . . . . Ore perpou xa 
ris Evpperpov diceas pi) Tuxovca Arico Kat draco ~vyxpacis waca 
€£ dvayxns anrdA\uge Td Te Kepayyvpeva Kal mpaorny €auTny ... . viv dy 
xaranepevyev fuiv 9 tayabou Sivauis eis THY Tov Kadov vow. perpisrns 
yap Kat upperpla xddXos Symov Kai dpery mavraxov EvpBaiver yiyver Gat, 
Aristotle’s view of the relation of mépas to the dyad» is very clearly 
stated in Mel. a. 2. 994 b. g @re Be rd oF Evexa rédos* Tooiroy de 8 py 
GAAov évexa, GAAa ra GAda éxeivov. Sore ef pev €orat rorovroy rd €axaror, 
otk gorat Gretpov, ef 8€ pndey roiwvrov, oix €orat TO ob Evexa. GAN Ot Td 
Garetpov movodvres NavOdvouow efatpotvres thy Tod dyabod gucw. xairos 
ovdeis dy eyxetpyoeev ovbev mpdrrev, pt pédAAwy emi mépas Hkew* ovd’ dy ein 
yous év Tois rovovros’ Evexa yap Tivos del mparret O ye vou Exwy" ToUTO ydp éoTe 
mépas’ TO yap Tédos mépas €ori. The dyaddy, or mépas, at which vois aims, 
both in science and in the conduct of life, is order, system, xécpos. 
Novs combines separate facts into a theory, separate actions into a life, 
just as, according to Anaxagoras, it brings order into the material 
universe. No single desire or act can be properly said to be good. 
The good, like the beautiful, is realized only in the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts: see Poet. 7. 1450 b. 3 7d yap xaddv ey peyéber xai 
rage. éori. ‘The relation of parts in a definite organism,’ is what 
Aristotle means by the ayaédy, the memepacpévor, the caddy. This 
relation is the object and realization of vois. It is the vonréy which 
exists only for vovs. Hence it is said, as in A7%es. A. 9. 1074 b. 33, 
to be identical with vots. The object of vous is wots itself. Novs 
is therefore dominated by nothing external to itself, and better 
than itself, as afo6énois is dominated by ré aloOnrév. It is therefore 
absolutely good—x«pdriorov :—atrdv dpa voel, cimep €otitd xpdrurroy, xa 
Zorw 4 vdnots vonvews vénots’ halveras 8’ det GAdNov } emorHuy Kai 4 alaGnors 
cai 7 Oda wai 7 Scdvota, atris 8 dv mapépyp. The true personality of 
the eidaiuer is his eddapovia or rationally ordered life (Z. XM. ix. 7. 
4. 1168 a. 6 doper 8 evepyeig), or perfect correspondence with his 
environment. It is the law of his own nature to correspond 
perfectly. We must not abstract him from his environment, as if 
he were one thing, and the environment another thing, and thus 
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represent him as dominated by something alien to, or external to 1004s. 18. 
himself, In the life of reason he is a ‘law unto himself” He 
understands and desires everything as it stands related to the great — 
whole of which it is a part. His knowledge is ‘adequate,’ and 
his desires are according to his knowledge—.e. his knowledge is 
equal to what can be known in his sphere, leaving no residuum of 
the unknown, and his desires give rise to no conduct which can 
ever become matter for regret. In the life of sense, on the other 
hand, a man perceives only the superficies of things, and fails to 
grasp them in their essence as parts of the whole. His desires 
too, following the superficial information supplied to them by sense, 
lead him to perform acts which he afterwards wishes undone. The 
world is wider and more complex than himself, and has many 
surprises and retributions in store for him. The life of sense is 
thus one of subjection, or passivity; while the life of reason is one 
of freedom, and supremacy (cf the term xpdrwsrov applied to vois), 
This life of reason, in which there is no ignorance or error is, it 
will be easily understood, an ideal, like Spinoza’s cognitio adaequata, 
which no man ever actually reaches. Yet some men approximate 
to it more nearly than others; and in the beautiful structures of 
plants and animals we have a physical rendering of it which, save 
for the death of the individual, is perfect. 


Tay mpaxTay] t.¢. ‘rerum agendarum, Michelet rightly, who finds 
fault with Muretus for supplying reA&» with mpaxror, and distinguishing 
between réAn which are mpaxra or attainable by man, and those 
which are ov mpaxra—ideal ends. But Aristotle cannot admit such 
a distinction; see x. 7. 8 ypy 8€ od xara rovs wapavoivras avOpomwa 
dpovety avOpwrov dvra, ovdé Oynra rov Oyyrov, GAN’ éf’ dcov évdéxerat 
dOavari{ex. Td mpaxrdvy is the result or object of mpagis (as rd 
emornréy iS Of émornun, ro alcOyrév Of aicOors) and as such may 
signify either ‘something done’ as a means to an end, or the end 
itself: see H.F. 1. 7.1217 a. 35 dixyas A€yerat 1d mpaxrdy. Kai yap 
by evexa mparropey, xai ra rovrwy mparréyeva xape», which Grant refers 
to as ‘a sort of scholium’ upon the term spaxro». 


Boudépue8a] employed here with technical correctness, BovAnors a. 19. 
or wish being directed to ends. See £. WM. ili. 2. 9 ém & 9 
pév BovAnoss rov réAous dori paddov, 7 Se mpoaipects ray mpds Td rédos, 
Similarly aipovpe6a implies mpoaipeots or choice of means. 


upéeor| impersonal. For examples see Jnd. Arist. a. 20. 


1004 a. 21. 


a. 322. 


a. 24. 
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pataiay| Cf. PAys. ii. 6. 197 b. 25 as rovro by rd parny, rd meunds 
@Xov Evexa Gray pi) repaivy éxeivo ob Evexa éreixer—t. ¢. where a means 
misses its end, #.¢. is no means at all, we have ré pdryy. But no 
part or function of a physical organism is thus useless. All parts 
conspire to the life or good of the organism. See De Coelo i. 4. 
271 a. 32 parny yap twd8nua rovro Acyopey ob py €orw tnddecrs’ 6 dé 
Geds xat 7 dvots ovdew arddyws ovde pdrny sovei, where aAdyes means 
without Adyos, or definite structure and ratio of parts, Cf. De 
Partibus Anim. iii. 1. 661 b. 24 pndev pdrnv rocety rivy iow pnde 
sepiepyov, and other places noted in the Jud, Arist. 


§ 2. dp’ ody] Zell and Michelet quote Muretus—‘ Mos hic est 
Aristotelis, ut saepe, quae affirmare instituit, ea interrogando efferat.’ 
Cf. the common use of 7 in Aristotle introducing as a question 
the writer's own opinion, e.g. £. WV. v. 9. 9 4 ob8€ rovro am\oip ; 

pomjy . . . oxondy] There is a mixture of metaphors here, porn 
suggesting a balance, oxomés being a target. On fompy Eustratius 
says—dard perahopas ray (uyay ols év rois Bdpeot xpmpeOa. The 
metaphor of the oxomds occurs, as Zell and Grant notice, in Plato 
Rep. 519 B, C, where it is said of the draiSevros xat dAnOetas dretpos 
that ocxondy dy rp Bip obx Exovew eva, oF oroxafopévous Bet dravra 
apatrey & dy rparrwow idig re nat Snpocia. 

T0oG Séovros] Grant says:—‘not “our duty” in the modern 
sense, this conception not having been as yet developed’, but 
more generally “what we ought to do” from any motive. The 
word &¢o» was a received term with reference to moral subjects. 
Cf. Plato ep. p. 336 D, where Thrasymachus, calling upon 
Socrates to define Justice, says “ Mind you don’t tell me that it is 
the &éo» or the dddAor, or the AvosreAovw or the xepdadéov, OF 
the fupudépov.” Cf. also Charmides p. 164 B; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 
22. But the exact import of the term was not fixed. Aristotle in 
the Zofics ii. 3. 4 mentions amohg the mwodAaxés Acydpeva, oloy ef 
7d Sdow dari rd Evphépor H 1d Kaddy.’ 

The fundamental meaning of do», or os dei, seems to be in- 
dicated by the conjunction which occurs in £Z. JM. iii. 7. 2. 1115 b. 
12 as dei 8, nai ds & Adyos, txropevet (6 avdpeios rd HoBepd) rov nadod 
évexa. ‘That is 3éo», which is necessary as a means to the main- 

1 I cannot assent to the view (apparently held by Grant) that the Greeks 


had not developed the conception of ‘ Duty,’ as we find it—to take a typical 
modern instance—in Kant. 


~ 
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tenance of the organism of man’s moral nature—an organism 10042. 24. 
which realises an ép6ds Acyos, or just proportion of parts, and is 
therefore caddy and dyaécy in the eye of voids which contemplates it. 
The same reference to a just proportion may be noticed in the use 
Of rd d¢ov in £. LV. iv. 2. 13 86d wévns prev ovn dy ely peyadonpenns’ ob 
yap forw ad’ dy woddd daravnoe npendvrus 6 8 émyeipay nrcdtos* 
napa thy dfiay ydp cai Td Sdéov, xar’ dperqy 8€ 1d dpOas. Cf. Z. XN. iv. 
2.20 6 8 tmepBaddwy nai Bavavoos rp mapa rd Béov avadioxew inep- 
Ad\A«. Similarly, the passage before us (Z. XV. i. 2. 2) means 
that, if a man knows the dya6é» of man, #.e. the ef8os or organisation 
of man’s nature as a system of harmoniously balanced parts, and if 
he keeps the thought or perception of it always before him in all 
that he does, he will not fail to do, at the proper time, what is 
necessary (8éoy) to its maintenance. 


§ 3. Témy ye wepidaBeiy.] A frequently recurring metaphor, a. 25. 
derived from the practice of the sculptor, who makes a rvmos or 
rough clay model before he begins the statue in stone. Before we 
begin our elaborate treatment of the chief good, we will try to 
form a rough general idea of what it is, and of the conditions 
under which it can be realised. See Zell and Michelet ad Joc., and 
Schwegler Afeé. vol. iv. p. 42, and Index Arist. s. v. rvmos, for such 
phrases aS mayvdas xai rump, xabddouv AexOév nal rum, rump Kal éni 
xepadaip éyev, rump Kai ovK axpBas AéyeoOa, Trump dredOeiv, rere 
diopicréov. The troypadn in painting answers to the rvmos in sculp- 
ture. In de An.ii. 1. 413 a. 9, we find the metaphor from painting 
mixed with that from sculpture—rimp pév ody ravry dwpicbw xal 
iwoyeypapba wept Wuyns. In £. NV. i. 7. 17 there is the same 
mixture of metaphors, We must suppose that the sources of the 
metaphors have at last ceased to suggest themselves distinctly. 
Both metaphors occur in Plato, eg. Rep. 414 A rocavrn ris doxet pos 
 éxAoy? elvat Kai xatdotagts Tay apydvrav re Kai puddKav, ds ev TUT LH 
&’ dxpiBeias eipjoGa, and Rep. 548 D as Ady oxnpa wodtreias Umoypay- 
ayra py axpiBas amepyacac bat. 

éxtompav 4 Suvdpewy] divauis is the generic term, and includes, a. 26. 
as species, émornun and réxvn: but here dusduewy seems to stand for 
TEXVOY, 

§ 4, xuptwrdrys}] Grant remarks that here ‘«vpsrdrys seems 
partly to mean “most authoritative” or “absolute,” partly “that 
which is most absolutely a science.”’ Kupws is (1) ‘sovereign over’ 

C 


1094 a. 26. 


a. 27. 
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(2) ‘in the strict sense,’ z.¢. in the sense which has the authority 
of usage in its favour, and consequently ‘prevails over’ other 
senses of a term: cf. Z. XV. i. 7. 13° supimirepov yap arn Soxet 
AéyerOas = ‘ for this seems to be the more proper sense of the term’ : 
cf. also xvpia dpern vi. 13. 1, where xvpia has probably both the 
meanings mentioned above—‘ virtue, in the strict sense of the 
term—sovereign virtue.’ The present section may be rendered 
thus: ‘It would seem to be the object of she science par excellence, 
the science which is mistress and directs (dpxtrexromxn) all the other 
sciences,’ 


§§ 5—7. rovatry 8 4 woderixd paiverat, x.7.A.] It is man’s nature 
to be a citizen—dvce: dvOpwmos rodsrixdy (Gov. Severed, if that were 
possible, from the body politic, the individual would be like an 
amputated hand, which is no longer a hand except in name, for it 
is the performance of its function in the economy of the living 
body which constitutes it a hand. The dross would be either a 
beast or a god; not a man, for he would have no distinctively 
human function: see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 19 xat mpdrepov 8€ rz Huces 
woXs 4 olkia cai éxaotos nuay ¢otiv. Td yap GAov mpdrepoy avayKatoy 
elvat rou pépous® avatpoupeévou yap rou GAovu ove Earas movs ovde xeip, el pay 
épovipws, Gomep et ris A€yes rHv AGivnv’ Siapbupeioa yap ora roravrn, 
navra S€ re epyw Sptotae xai rq Suvdpe, Sore pyxers rotaira dyra ov 
Aexréoy Ta aura elvat GAN’ dpovupa. Gre pev ovv f més Kal Guoes mpdrepov 
 €xaoros 8ndov' ef yap pn a’rapkns éxuoTos xywpicOeis, Gpoiws Tois GAs 
pépeow e£ec mpos rd GAov, 6 8 px Suvdpevos Kowavety f pydev Sedpevos de 
airdpxeiay ovdev pépos médews, Sore  Onpiow  Oeds. Cf. Met. Z. 11. 
1036 b. 30 ov yap mdvrws rov avOpdmrov pépos 7 yelp, GAN’ 7 duvapern 
10 epyov arorede, Gore Euyvyos ovca’ pi Euuyos dé ov pépos. 

Man realises his true personality as man, when he becomes con- 
scious of the manifold relations in which he stands to his fellows in 
that final social system which is distinguished as the més from the 
xopun and oixia; and when, in consequence of having become con- 
scious of these relations, he acts, not to please or profit himself, but 
to show himself worthy of the civilization permanently embodied 
in his més. Then his life is the chief good of man as man. 
Hence zodcrixn, the science of the plan (dpy:rexromen) according 
to which the sds is constituted, will be the science of the 
chief good of man as man, 7. ¢. of man as a ‘social being?.’ Ac- 


1 And as a ‘thinker’: for it is only in the wéAss that thinkers are found. 
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cordingly all man’s special pursuits, such as warfare, household 1004. 27. 
management, and public speaking, so far as they may promote or 
prevent the realisation of this ‘ plan,’ are regulated by moAcrexn. 

The subordination of orparnyxn to modcrixn does not need much 
explanation. The true function of the orparnyds is to conduct suc- 
cessfully the wars which are necessary to the maintenance of the 
wékts, aS a home of the peaceful virtues and arts: moAepotper ir’ 
elpnmy ayopev FE. NV. x. 7.6. It is for modcruxn therefore to see that 
the military spirit is kept within just limits. The main point in 
Aristotle’s criticism of the Spartan constitution is that, by the 
exclusive attention it paid to military excellence, it produced a state 
of society which could not last, no place being left for the peaceful .. 
virtues. See Pol. ii. 6. 1271 b. 2 mpés yap peépos dperns ) maca ovv- f 
tafis Tay vouwy dori, Thy modepmexny’ auTn yap xXpnoiwn mpds TO Kparciv’ 
Toryapovy €awlovro pew moXepourres, ammAAuyro 8é dp£avres, 8a Td ju} 
éwioracGa: oxodrdlew, pnde noxnxévas pydepiay doxnow érépay xupworépay 
THS TWoNEuxns. ee 

The subordination of ofxovoysen to wodirexyn is a point of great 
importance in Aristotle’s system. The sds is composed of oixéas 
which, though chronologically prior, are logically posterior to the 
wédis, 2.¢. they exist for the sake of the wéds, as the members for the 
sake of the body. Hence mudtrun, which sees to the good of the 
wédss, or whole, will regulate ofxovoyixen, which sees to the good of 
the oixia, or part. The true function of the olxovéyos is so to rule 
his household consisting of wife, children, and slaves, and so to 
provide for their material wants, as to make his ‘home life’ such 
that he, and his sons when they grow up, can, without encumbrance 
or distraction, devote themselves to ‘political life,’—that is, to the 
leisured life of culture which the society of the mé\ss offers. In 
providing, in this ‘political’ spirit, for the material wants of his 
family, the olxovdpos is engaged in 4 xrnrixy 7 xara dvow, and the 
capital which he accumulates and administers is 6 dAn@vds wAovros, an 
amount definitely limited in relation to the end which it, as dpyavo», 
subserves. But the olxowpos may forget that ‘political life’ is the 
end, and ‘home life’ or ‘ private life’ only the means. He may 


—,. 


The final cause of civilization, as developed through the stages of olxia and 
of adpn, is the production of the small band of thinkers who, when the stage 
of the wéA:s has been reached, illuminate each generation. Averroes rightly 
interpreted Aristotle’s thought with the dictum ‘necesse est ut aliquis philoso- 
phus semper sit in gente humana (Commentary on dé An. iii).’ 

C2 
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1004 a. 37. make ‘home life’ or a ‘private career’ his end. He may make it 
his end to have a luxurious establishment, or to accumulate wealth 
for its own sake by trade (xpyyarierexn)—an unnatural thing to do, 
for wealth is naturally a means, and the man who makes its ac- 
cumulation his end is engaged in an endless undertaking. 

It is for soAcruen, therefore, as the science of the social organism, 
to see that the spirit of self-aggrandisement in olxovdyo:, or private 
persons, does not make the parts useless or even dangerous to the 
whole. See Pol. i. 3. 1256 b. 27 é& pev ody ef80s ernrixns Kara puow 
THs oixovopexns pépos €oriv’ & det ros Umapyew  wopifew avtny dros 
tndpxn, Sv éori Onoavpicpds xpnudrav mpos (wy dvayxaiwy kai ypnoipov 
eis xotvoviay médews # oikias. xal €omxev 6 y dAnOivds mAOvTos ex TrouTwY 
elvat, ) yap Ths TotauTys KTHOEWs aiTapxeca mpds ayaOny (wnv ov« areipds 
éorw, Somep Zdrwv hyoi ronoas. 

mAourou 8 ovdey réppa mehacpeévoy avdpdct xeirat, 
xeirat yap Somep xat rais GAAas réxvats’ ovdey yap Spyavoy arrecpov ovdeutas 
€ort réxyns otre mAnbeac obre peyebet, 6 8€ mAovros dpydvav mANOds eotev 
olxovopuxdy cal rodtrixOy. Ore pev Toivey €ore Tis KTNTEKH KaTa Pvow ois 
oixovduots Kat Tois moAcrixois, kai 8 fy alriay Sydow €ore 8€ yevos GAXo 
xrytixns, fy pddtora Kadovot, cai Sixaov ard Kadely, ypnyarioticny, o¢ 
iw ovdey Boxet mépas elvat mAovTOU Kal Krnceas. 

The ‘political’ raison d’éire of ‘home life’ is nowhere seen 
more plainly than in Aristotle’s theory of slavery (Pol. i. 2). The 
institution of slavery is supported on the ground that the slave 
is necessary to ‘political life. He exists not to contribute to 
the personal comfort or luxury of the master, but to give him 
that oxoAn without which ‘political life’ is impossible. A free- 
man, who is obliged to be, as it were, his own slave, or, like the 
Bavaveos, to do slave's work, is naturally excluded from ‘ political 

life.’ This defence of slavery, as necessary to ‘political life,’ 
becomes intelligible when we recognise the ‘gentlemanly’ and even 

» ‘academic’ character of Aristotle’s ‘political life.’ In supporting 
the institution of slavery as he does, and in excluding the Bdvavaos 

f and xpnyariorns from ‘ political life,’ Aristotle merely gives expres- 
sion to the truth, or truism, that refined culture and social brilliance 

are found only within the circle of the leisured class. A ‘ good 
man, according to the modern view, is a man who leads an 
‘upright and useful life in his sphere, whatever that may be. Aris- 
totle’s ‘good man’ (cmov8aios) is, above all, a connoisseur of life, 

,a man of the world, educated, magnificent, fortunate. Slavery or 


u-o 
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some analogous institution is obviously riecessary to the existence 1004 a. 27. 


of a caste of men of this sort. See Pol. T. 3. 1277 b. 35 4 xat 
tovs Bavavoous woXiras Oeréov; . . . 1278 a. 8 4 8€ BeAriorn ods od 
woinoes Bavavooy moXitny . . . a. 20 ov yap ody tr’ emirndetoa Ta THs 
dperns (@vta Bioy Bdvavooy 4 Onrucdy: Z. 2. 1319 a. 26 6 yap Bios 
avdos, nai ovdev Epyow per’ aperns, Sv peraxetpiferar rd mAnOos rd re ray 
Bavavowy xai rd r&v ayopaiwy avOporwv, cal ro @ytixdy, Aristotle’s 
dpern is essentially the quality of the gentleman. 


The subordination of pnropixy to wodirexy is an interesting point. . 


In Plato’s Gorgias 452 sqq. we find the sophist Gorgias attempting 
to identify them, maintaining that pyropixy is the true art of govern- 
ment, and is concerned with the greatest good of man—with ‘ that 
which gives men freedom in their own persons, and to rulers the power 


’ of ruling over others in their several states,’ viz. ‘the word which per- 


' suades the judges in the courts, or the senators in the council, or 


the citizens in the assembly or at any other political meeting’ 
(Jowett). Socrates maintains against this view that ‘ rhetoric is the 
shadow of a part of politics:’ Gorg. 463 D éor yap 4 pyropixy xara 
roy éudy Adyov modtrixhs popiov «i8oAoy. It is the art of flattery, 
and the simulation of justice. Similarly in the Politicus 304 
moditixn and pyropixy are carefully distinguished, and the subordina- 
tion of the latter to the former insisted upon. Public speaking 
was SO essential to the exercise of political influence in a democratic 
state that the temptation to regard rhetoric as the highest art was 
very strong. Aristotle follows the example of Plato in strenuously 
opposing this view, and we cannot be wrong in supposing that it 
is his sympathy with Plato’s opposition to the professional teachers 
of public speaking which makes him select pyropiey here as one of 
his instances of an art subordinate to wodcrexn. See 2. WV. x. 9. 20. 

An orator is too apt to speak so as to obtain applause or benefit 
for himself, whereas his speaking ought to be a means to the good 
of the state. This it is for the state to see to. Aristotle obviously 
considered the art of public speaking as one requiring considerable 
regulation, for in Rfes. i. 1. 1354 a. 11-26 he says that in the best 
ordered states speakers are not allowed to make appeals to the 
emotions of the judges, but are confined to the facts of the case—a 
restriction, he dryly adds, which would reduce many speakers to 
silence. To appeal to the emotions of a judge is to bend the rule 
you are about to use. In the interest of the community at large it 
would seem that oratory ought to be regulated even in private cases 


a Sean aes 


1004 a. 37. 


b. 4. 
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between citizens; but where the speech is addressed to a sovereign 
people to determine their policy, the responsibility of the speaker is 
much greater. It is very little however that statute can do, in the 
absence of good sense. and good feeling, to curtail the licence of 
public speaking. The institution of the ypady rapavipov at Athens 
was an attempt in this direction, but does not seem to have been 
very successful. Its effect was evaded by the passing of Wn¢iopara 
(as distinguished from »épo:), in force for one year, and annually 
renewable. 

The relation of rod:rixy to public speaking suggests, through the 
sophists the great teachers of rhetoric, the general subject of the 
relation of sodtrixn to education. We are told in § 6 that soAcrixy 
determines what sciences and arts shall be taught in the city, and 
to what extent, and to whom, and in the Politics (H. 13—®. 7) 
a sketch of the education which it is desirable that the state should 
provide is given. Again, in the last chapter of the Z. W. (x. 9), 
the question whether education ought to be private or public is dis- 
cussed (to a certain extent dialectically), and the conclusion reached 
that it ought to be public. The private point of view, even if it 
were backed by sufficient authority to enforce its particular system 
(which it is not), is too narrow. 

It has been pointed out above that the difference of opinion 
between Plato and the sophists seems to have caused the selection 
here of pyropixn as an instance of an art subordinate to soAcrexn. 
The selection of orparnyxn seems also to be due to the influence of 
Plato, who, in Poltticus 304, 305—a passage from which the 
present may very well have heen borrowed—describes modcrixy as 
the sovereign (SacsAcxn) science which regulates pyropixy, otparryien, 
8ixaorixn, as Well as povown and ddrws ai wept xeporexvias émornpat. 
The selection of otxovojuxn is not accidental either, but is determined 
by Aristotle’s peculiar view of the evil of xpqyariorixy (see Pol. i. 3. 
1256 b. 41), as well as by his theory of the origin of the médus (see 
Pol. i. 2. 1253 b. 2 dvayxaioy mpa@rov sep) olxovopius eineivs naca ydp 
ovyxerras modes €€ olxav). 


§ 7. xpwpérns] z.¢. using as means to its own supreme end; cf. 
the use of xpnoumov=‘the means,’ as ¢.g. EL. WV. i. 5. 8 xat 6 mdodros 
dnAov Gre ov Td (nroupevoy dyaGoy’ xpnotpoy yap xa ddXov yap. Pol. ii. 6. 
1271 b. 3 xpnoipn mpds 16 xpareiv, LX. viii. 6. 5 xpnoipous eis ra xadd. 


Xpwpervns. .. vopoerodans| Cf. the division of 4 wept rédew ppdvnors 
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(Z. XM. vi. 8. 2) into (1) vopobericy, (2) woderixy, ¢.¢. into that which 1004 b. 4. 
lays down general rules of life, and that which deals, in the assembly 
and the law courts, as well as in the various executive departments, 
with the details of public business. | 


Tats Aowats [mpaxrixais] toy émornpov}] Bywater brackets mpax- 


TiKais. 


§8.] The words dyamnréy pév yap xai évt pdr are a little startling, b. 7. 
but must not be understood to mean that the individual is in any 
sense self-subsisting, and able to realise his good independently of 
the state. We have seen that Aristotle’s doctrine is that the indi- 
vidual has no existence apart from the body politic. No man 
who is not a wodérgs can attain to the dvépémwvoy dyabéy. Indeed 
this doctrine is implied in the words rairdv éorw évi wat mode. Ac- 
cordingly when Aristotle goes on to distinguish the good of the 
wéds from that of the efs udvos, aS xadAcov xai Oedrepov, he must be 
understood merely to distinguish between modira: in different social 
circumstances—between the sodirns who, like Solon or Pericles, is 
surrounded by all that is best in civil life, and the wodirns who lives 
in exile, with a memory or a hope instead of a city, or is placed in 
social circumstances which are mean and unworthy of him, like 
‘the great soul in a small city’ spoken of by Plato (Rep. 496). 
Plato indeed regards exile and a small city as distinctly favourable 
(in existing circumstances) to philosophy—man’s highest occupa- 
tion; but Aristotle takes the more concrete view, that with mean 
social surroundings, a man cannot perform his highest function 
well, although he may perform it in a way. It would be a mis- 
apprehension of Aristotle’s teaching to suppose that the distinction 
drawn in this section is that between the good of the community at 
large —‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,’ and the private 
good of a single member of the community. No such distinc- 
tion could be made by Aristotle. The good of the eis pdvos, in 
which we must sometimes ‘acquiesce,’ is still his good as a ‘social 
being’; it is not a xrjya of which he may be the solitary pos- 
sessor, but an éxpyea Wuyis which can only be manifested in a 
social environment, unsatisfactory though that environment may 
be in a given case. A man’s social environment may be fitted 
to call forth his noblest energies, or it may be such as to 
impede them without entirely destroying them: this is the dis- 
tinction which Aristotle draws. His social energies impeded, a 
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man is apt to fall back upon the abstraction of the individual 
per se—to live for himself, and forget that he is a member of the 
body politic; when his noblest energies are constantly called forth 
by brilliant social circumstances, he identifies himself with the body 
politic, which is no longer for him an abstraction, but his own 
concrete life. The true self is a noble life in a great city. The 
terms xdAXsov and Gedrepoy are applied with technical correctness to 
this life, which is, in the highest degree, one of definite order and 
form. The term xadd», as we have seen, is applied where there is 
péyeBos cal rafts (Poel. 7. 1450 b. 3); and the term Octo» marks the 
el8os which gdvors, whether in the natural or in the moral world, 
strives to perfect, by purifying from the influence of vAn. Ocds is 
pure form without matter (see Afe/. A. 7, and, for the expression 
évépyea dvev duvdpews De Interp. 13. 23 a. 23.); pvors is a principle 
which, by producing ever more and more definite forms (cidn), 
strives to approach the ideal of the divine immaterial form. 
Plants and animals, which perpetuate their species (ef) in 
young individuals unaffected by the decay of age, are thus said 
to strive after rd Oeioy in so doing: De Anima, ii. 4. 415 a. 24 
gvoixwraroy yap tay epywy ruis (ow . . . Td mowoas Erepov oloy airo, 
(gov per (Gov, durdy 8€ durdv, iva rou ded nal rov Oeiov peréxoow fj 
Svvarrar,  Ovconom. i. 3. 1343 b. 23 dua 8é wai 4 vows dvamAnpor 
Taury Ty wepidd@ Td dei elvat’ eet Kar’ dpiOydy ov duvaras, GANG Kara 1d 
el80s° ovrw mpopxordpnrat td Tov Oelov éxarépov 4 pvats rou re dvdpos xal 
THs yuvaxds mpos thy Kowwviav, Similarly, in following pleasure, 
which is the symbol of functions tending towards the good of the 
organism, all animals follow a divine instinct: 2. WV. vii. 13. 6. 
1153 b. 30 008" y8ovpy Scaxovee rv aitny mavres, Hoovny pévros ravres* 
tows 6€ cai didxovow ody fy olovra ovd’ Hy dy qaiev, dAAa Thy av’rny’ 
mavra yap duce exes rt Ociov, Td Oeiov, then, being the principle of 
jorm, or organisation, in plants and animals, it is easy to under- 
stand how, apart from any special motive to use an ornate epithet, 
yous Should be described as 6cios, as in 2. V. x. 7. 8, and many 
other places. Nois is the principle of form and order in man, gud 
man; the faculty whereby he abstracts his attention from the 
separate presentations, as such, of sense and feeling, and regards 
the relations in which the presentations stand to one another in 
an orderly system of science or life. To be able to sdentify oneself 
with such an orderly system may well be characterised as xaddv and 
Gciov. The identification of vovs and 7d vonroy is a doctrine of the 
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greatest importance in Aristotle’s philosophy, enabling him to 1004 b. 7. 
reconcile the opposition (which Grant finds so conspicuous in his 
system: see Grant’s Eihics, vol. i. pp. 412-413) between ‘the 
end for the state’ and ‘the absolute worth of the individual con- 
sciousness.’ Only that ‘individual (sc. human) consciousness’ has 
‘absolute worth’ which has for its object, and identifies itself with, 
‘the end for the state.’ The true self is the consciousness of social 
duty. ‘Hyiv pev rd ed xa? Erepov, éxeiv d€ (sc. Oe@) adrés atrotd 1rd ed 
doriy (FE. £. H. 12. 1245 b. 18.). 

The Paraphrast shows little appreciation of the philosophical 
import of the passage: he says gor pév yap wal rd év évt dvOpdmp rd 
adyabiv Siacdca: dyamnroy (dy re év érépp tis, dv re év éavr@ duvnb7 
udagac’) xadrAtov 8¢ nai Oedrepow Over xai wédreoww, doov H Tay TOAAOY 
evdaipovia ths évds apyeivwry éoriv. 

Ove. xait wédeow]| The Hellenic race with its various states as b. 10. 
distinguished from non-Hellenic races is doubtless foremost in 
Aristotle’s mind here. 


4 péboBos] ‘This enquiry.’ b. 11. 

wohitixh mg oda} Michelet says, ‘ rs nihil aliud indicat, nisi quod 
praeter moralem sint adhuc aliae scientiae quae politicae subjici- 
antur, ut ofxovoysen. Inferiores scientiae autem a nobiliore cui 
subjectae sunt denominantur.’ Perhaps it is better to avoid com- 
mitting Aristotle to the view that ‘moral philosophy’ falls under 


‘political philosophy’ as species under genus. He can hardly be 
said to distinguish the two. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Our Subject then is the Chief Good, our Science a kind of Statesmanship. 

Exactness of scientific treatment, tt must be premised, depends on sulyect- 
matter. Some subjects do not admit of being treated very exactly, just as some 
materials do not lend themselves to very fine workmanship, Now, the science of 
Soctety ts not an exact science, because tts subject-matter, Conduct, is @ very 
complex one—indted so full of inconsistencies and perplexities, that to some people 
st seems an arbitrary system, without foundation in the nature of things. On 
such a subject, then, we shall be satished with rough indications of the truth; 
with probable conclusions from probable premisses: with which the ‘ educated’ 
reader will also be satisfied; for the educated man looks always in a science 
Sor that degree of exactness of which its subject-matter admits: he does not 
allow a mathematician to give him merely probable conclusions, or demand 
strict demonstration from an orator. 
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A man may be ‘educated’ in some particular branch, or in the general sense of 
the term. In either case, he is a ‘good judge, as far as his education extends. 
Hence a youth is nota fit student of the science of society. LHe ts not a‘ good 
judge’ of doctrines belonging to a subject—the conduct of life—of which he has 
no real experience: moreover, he is so prone to be led away by his feelings, 
that doctrines have no influence over his conduct: and tt ts influence over 
conduct, not inculcation of doctrines, that is the raison d’étre of our Science. 
What has been said regarding the youthful in years is true also of the youthful 
in character. There are men who at mature age still live under the rule of 
their passions. Their knowledge does such men no good. Butifa man rule his 
desires aright, and act according to the dictates of his reason, knowledge of the 
truths of our Science will be of great use to him. 


This chapter is devoted to the logical method of Ethics,—a subject 
which is taken up again in ch. iv. §§ 5-7, and in ch. vil. §§ 17-23. 


§ 1. Gwoxespévny OAyv] The toxepé dry is the matter, as 
distinguished from the form. See Afe/. Z. 3. 1029 a. 3 A€yw be rH 
pev vAnv, olov roy yaAxdv, thy 8€ pophyy rd cxAva THs ideas’ ro OB ex 
rovray tov avdpiuvra +d civodov. This van (sometimes called ré 
‘roxeiuevov) is, in itself, formless, and therefore not an object of 
knowledge; see De Coelo, ili. 8. 306 b. 17 dedés nal dpoppow det 
ro Uroxeipevoy eiva, and AZel. Z. 10. 1036 a. 8 4H 8 DAN ayrworos caf 
atrnv. It is, however, receptive, in various degrees, of form, and, 
together with a given form, constitutes a concrete thing (rd avvodor) : 
see Met. A. 4. 1015 b. 13 9 mparn vats Kal xupiws Aeyouern eoriy 7 
ovata (2. ¢. rd évudov e8os, Alex.) ) réav éxdvrwv apyny Kunoews év avrois 
y aura’ 4 yap vAn r@ ravrns Sexrixi evar Aéyeras Gvots. Qud receptive 
of the forms which gvois or réxyyy may impose upon it, vAy is rd 
Suvaper Exacrov (Mel. N. 4.1092 a. 4), 2.¢. the potentiality of a definite 
form. Cf. Afes. Z. 7. 1032 a. 20 dravra 8¢ ra ywopeva hf huce f réxvn 
éxes vAny’ Suraroy yap eivat Kai pi elvat exacroy a’tav’ rovro 3’ éoriv éy 
éxaor vAn. Cf. Met. H. 2. 1043 a. 24 ti dors yadnyn; dpaddrns 
Oadarrns’ +d pev droxeipevoy ds UAn 7 OdAarta’ 7 b€ évepyea Kai 7 popdy 
9 Spaddrns. Cf. Pol. i. 3. 1256 a. 8 A€yw BE DAny 7d iroxeipevoy €£ ob 
Ts aroreXeiras Epyor® oloy iparrn peév Epta avBpravrormap dé xadxdv. 


7 dxpiBés] vAn being the rough material which has to be brought 
into shape, the finish or perfection (rd dxp:Bés) of the shape will 
largely depend upon the nature of the material operated on; e.g. a 
figure carved in wood will differ in artistic character from one cut 
in marble. The facts dealt with by a science constitute its vAn, 
the science being the «idomoinots xa pdpwors (Eustratius) of the dAn. 
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As various materials, wood and stone, lend themselves differently 1004 b. 18. 
to the efforts of the artist who gives them shape, so various subjects 
of enquiry admit of different degrees of definiteness in their scientific 
treatment: ovy dpuoiws év dract rois Adyos émi(ntéov rd axpiBés, Sorep 
ov’ ev rois dnutoupyoupevois : ¢. g. in medical and sociological enquiries 
the facts which science has to reduce to order, or Adyos, are so 
numerous, and their relations to one another so complicated, that 
probable conclusions, z.¢. expectations which are more or less likely 
to be realised, are all that we can hope to reach. We can never 
be sure that we have taken into consideration everything affecting 
a social question or a medical] diagnosis. In geometry, on the 
other hand, the influence of vAn is reduced to a minimum. All 
other qualities of bodies except their spatial, diagrammatically- 
representable qualities are ignored by geometry; and of the 
diagrams, as drawn, all actual irregularities are ignored. In nature 
there is no such thing as a circle with all its radii absolutely equal ; 
but geometry assumes such a circle, and its deductions are true on 
the assumption. The first principles of geometry are so clear to 
the eye in the diagrams which represent them, and the reasoning, 
guided at every step by the eye, is so obviously affected by nothing 
save these principles, that we feel sure that our conclusions ‘ cannot 
be otherwise. Geometry is thus the type of damddegis, or necessary 
reasoning, because it has to do with ¢f8) as such, z.¢. with abstrac- 
tions, ra é£ apapécews—ra dvev tans; Cf. An. Post. i. 13. 79 a. 7 ra 
yep paOnpara mepi idn éori, x.r.A. Abstractions, or pure eid as such, 
from their very nature ‘are incapable of change, change being 
incident to concrete things which grow and perish. The plan of 
a house, as such, z.e¢. the conception of certain architectural rela- 
tions, is unaffected by the yéveots and péopa which alter a structure 
of bricks and mortar. Where Adyos is ovv 19 Ay cuveAnppevos, there 
yéveors and POopa obtain: rov dé Adyou ovx Eorw ovtws Gore Pbeiper bat 
ovde yap yéveois’ ov yap yiveras Td oixig eivas, GAAG 1d THdE TH olxig (Aer. 
Z. 15. 1039 b. 21). Cf. Afet. Z. 8. 1033 b. 16 havepdv ore rd pev os 
el8os 9 ws ovcia Aeydspevoy ov yiverat, kal dv dravre rH yevopevp VAN eveort, 
7d pév rdde rd 8¢ rdde. The «dos, as such, is endivisible (Met. Z. 8. 1034 
a. 8 dropov rd eldos): ximmors and yeveors belong only to rd pepiora xai py?) 
dra (£.N.X. 4. 4.1174. 1), ze. to material things, or she formations 
of matter; their ‘matter’ being the element of divisibility, confusion, 
and change in them. Cf. de Gen. ef Corr.i. 4. 320 a. 2 fore 8€ vAn pd- 
Atora péy nal Kupins rd iroxeinevoy yeréaews Kai POopas Sexrixdy. Form, 
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or eidos, then, as such, being dxivyroy, didsoy, and py évdexdpevov Dros 
€xew, constitutes the object of dmodecerixy émornpn. Geometry is the 
type of amoderiny emornyn ; for, although it is impossible for man 
to apprehend form without a certain admixture of matter (cf. de 
Memor.1. 449 b. 31 voeiv obk Eorw dvev payrdoparos), still, in geometry, 
the matter, #. ¢. the irregularity due to the actual presentation of the 
form, is so slight, and so easily eliminated by an effort of imagina- 
tion, that Aristotle is practically justified in speaking of the objects 
of the science as being dvev dAns. See Mel. a. 3. 995 2. 14 THv 8 
axpiBodoyiay tHv padnparicyy otk év dracw amraryréov, add’ éy rois py 
Exovow vAnv. didrep ov voids 6 tpdéros* draca yap tows 9 pvors exer 
vAnv: and Mel. Z. 15. 1039 b. 27 ray ovatay ray alaOnray ray Kal’ éxaota 
ore dptopos ovre amddetis eoriv, Gre Exovaw VAHY, hs y Pues roavtn Sor’ 
évdéxerOar xa evar xai pn. 80d POaprd wavra ra xa’ éxacra atray, el ovv 
7 Te amddekis ray dvayxaiwy, cat 6 dptopos emornpovxds, kal ovx evdéxerat, 
dorep ov8 éemornpny Ore pev émomnuny dre 3 ayvoray elva, dAda ddfa rd 
To.ouTéy éotiv, ovTws ovd’ arddekw od spiopoy, dAAd bd£a ori rod évde- 
Xopévou Aros Exetv, Sprov Gre ovx dv etn abray ore dpropds obre amdderkrs. 
Cf. Met. K. 3. 1061 a. 28 6 puOnparcxds mepi ra &€ adapecews Thy 
Gewpiay moreira’ mepiekov yap mdvra ra alaénra Oewpei olov Bapos xai 
coupérnra, k.7r.A. . .. pdvoy 8¢ Karadeires Td Tody Kat ovvexes. Simple 
spatial forms, always the same, and spatial laws or conditions, 
never counteracted by unforeseen influences, explain for Aristotle, as 
they do for Dugald Stewart (Elements of the Phil. of the Human 
Mind, Part Il. ch. i and ch. ii. § 3), and J. S. Mill (Zagzc, Book 
II. chs. v and vi) the necessity and universality of the truths of 
geometry. 

On xara rnv troxeysévny vAnv Eustratius has the following note: 
vAn 8¢ ep” éxdorns pebd8ou Kat réxyvns A€yerat 1d troxeipevoy avris repli 8 
catayiverat, Uroxeipevoy S€ 1H 1Otxy Kal wodwTiKy Ta év Bim eott mpaypara 
cai ai wept ratta tev avOpwrwy mpages re Kat évépyetat, aria ray os emi 
TO TOAU evdexouevay eiol Kal ovK det WaavTws ExovTa, GAN’ €ore ov Kami Td 
dvrixeipevoy aroninrovra, [Cf. Phys. iv. 9. 217 a. 22 UAn pia tay évar- 
rioy.| Kal émel roovroy Td troxeipevoy Trav as emi Td OAL, Kai of Adyor ol 
mapadiddvres mrept avrov. 86 ovd€ xpn avayxaias rwas arodei£eas wept ray 
otras évdexopevwy amareiy’ Gomep yap pérpov of Adyot toy mpayparov 
eloi rept dy A€yovrat, cat Bei rd perpoy ehappd{ov elvat mpds TO perpouvpevoy, 
ov Suvarat 8€ 7d dei Exov woavTos TE ds emi rd WOAD ovTws Exovre épapyd- 
(ec6a. The Paraphrast says: ob yap 8vvardy én mdons Ans spoiws 
THv axpiBeararny adnOeray eipeiv, GAN’ éy pév rois paOnyarxois, dre avayxalay 
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xovew Any nal de doavras exovcay, [cf. Met. A. 24. 1023 b. 2 éx 1094b.18. 
ris aicOnrns tAns  avvberos ovcia’ GAAd Kal rd ecidos éx THs Tov eidous 

vans: and Met. Z. 10. 1036 a. g UAn 8¢ H per alebnrn dor ¥ 8 vont. | 

dpsyns 7 GAnOeca xat ovddy VAN KwAver TO dxpiBés* év BE Trois AAAos ev ols 

Ta Uroxeipeva OK avayxaia ovde dei dpotws Eyer, dpxerds eats Adyos 6 amd 

réy ws én rd wAcioror cuvayor. 


§ 2. rd 82 xadd, x.1.d.] The subject-matter of moral or political b. 14. 
science is right conduct,—that which men, being such as they are, 
ought to do, in the various circumstances in which they are placed. 
But the notions comprised within this sphere—/ustice, Temperance, 
Courage, &c.—are constituted by relations which vary (within limits) 
or are ‘contingent,’ not ‘necessary’ or immutable, as are those 
perceived in mathematics, It would, therefore, be absurd to demand 
‘ demonstration’ in such a subject. When Locke (£%say, iii. 11. 16) 
maintained that morality might be made ‘ capable of demonstration 
as well as mathematics,’ if ethical terms, such as /us/ice, were care- 
fully defined once for all, and the definitions used as first principles, 
he failed to see the full import of the circumstance that there are 
no diagrams in morals, and to appreciate the difference between 
a ‘mixed mode,’ however carefully defined in words, and a spatial 
form clearly represented to the eye ina diagram. But, even were 
it granted that, with definitions of its ‘mixed modes’ as principles 
of deduction, moral science, notwithstanding the absence of diagrams, 
might be made as ‘accurate’ as geometry, it would still be true 
that such an abstract system would be practically useless, being 
inapplicable to the varying contingencies of life; and indeed might 
become positively injurious, by stereotyping the conclusions of im- 
perfect enlightenment, and handing them down in an authoritative 
form to times which might be profited by a change of conduct. 
Moral rules must suit themselves to the varying exigencies of life 
(so far as they do vary), and ethics cannot be made an ‘exact 
science’ without ceasing to be a practical system. According to 
Aristotle, however, ethics is essentially a practical system: 2. J. i. 
3. 6 rd rédos éoriv ob yraors GAda mpagis: and mpagis is concerned 
with the contingent and variable; see Z. JV. vi. 5. 3. Demonstra- 
tion can be looked for only where the subject-matter is abstract, 
#.e. where it is possible, and convenient, to ignore all actual irregu- 
larities and contingencies. But in ethics it would be as absurd to 
ignore the irregularities and contingencies in circumstances and 
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1094b.14. conduct, as in the art of navigation to ignore the variations of the 
weather. A science which is concerned with things as they present 
themselves concretely in nature can never attain to exactness, 
draca yap tows 7 pvors exe Any Met. a. 3. 995 b. 17. 

Yet, although Right and Wrong are not abstract and immutable 
ein like the principles of geometry, they are not the arbitrary 
creations of mere convention (»éu), but have a definite nature of 
their own (fvae). There are certain actions which, except under 
the most extraordinary circumstances, must be performed, as 
there are certain which must be avoided by all men, if human 
society is to maintain itself. We must not be misled by conceiv- 
able exceptions, or by the numerous cases of actions which do not 
involve the very existence of human society, and therefore would 
be indifferent but for fashion or some local and temporary utility, 
into supposing that a// actions are indifferent. Man’s nature is of 
a certain kind on the whole, and his circumstances are of a certain 
kind on the whole; and if he does not act in a certain way on the 
whole he will perish. This is the @vors in the distinction between 
right and wrong. There is a ‘natural’ distinction between right 
and wrong as there is between food and poison’. 

The question as to whether the dixaov exists duce or vdu is 
a prominent one in the history of Greek ethical speculation. It is 
fully discussed by the writer of the fifth book of the E7hics (ch. vii), 
and the Zheaefefus of Plato is chiefly devoted to it. Protagoras, 
we are told in the Zheaefefus, maintained that ‘man is the measure 
of all things,’—that is, that things are what they seem to him. By 
‘man’ Protagoras did not understand ‘the human faculties as such,’ 
but ‘every individual man for himself.’ TZheaet. 152 A gnot ydp 
mov [6 Ipwraydpas | mdvrwv xpnudrwv pérpov dvOpwroy elva, rev pev Svrov 
as éort, ray 8€ pu) Svrwv ws ovx EoTiy.’ avéyvwoxas yap mov; Seat. avey- 
voxa kat modAdas. Iw. ovxoiy ovTw mus A€yel, ws ola pev Exacta épol 
aiverat, rovatra pév éorw époi, ota 8€ col, rowaira 8 ad coi: avOpwros Sé 
av te xayd; Seat. Acye: yap ody ovrws. Hence nothing has a nature 
or essence of its own, but exists only in relation to the mind which 
happens to perceive it: Zheaef. 157 A ov8év elvas dy avrd xa abré, 
GAAd rim del yiyverOat, rd 8 elvas ravraydbev éLatperéov. Hence ( Theaes, 


1 Cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1355 a. 20 xphotpos 8 toriy 4 Anropich &d re 7d pice elvas 
apeirra rdAnOn wal ra Bixaa Trav evayriay, Gore tdy pt) Kata 7d xpocixoy al 
wpicas ylyvavra:, dva-yen 8° abran hrracda .. . 37 ded rdAnOR wal rd BeAtio 77 
guce: ebovrrAcy:orSTepa Kal mOardrepa ds dwAas elweiy. 
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167 C) ola y' dy éxdory méde Sixata nai xada Soxj, ravra xai elvat a’r7 1094 b.14. 
€ws dy aira vowifn: and (Zheae/. 172 A) ovbxodv xat rept modsrixay, 
Kaa pey xal aicypa Kat ixaa xai dda cai dora eat py, ola dy éxdorn 
munis oinbeioa Orrat vdpipa éavry, Tatra cai eivat rH GAnOeig éxadory, Kat év 
rovras pév oudev copwrepoy obre ididtnv idiwrovu obre woAw médews eivat .. 
(B) é rots &xaioss nai ddixors Kal doiois nai dvocios ebédovow icxv- 
pilerOat as ovx fore Gvoes aitay ovdev ovciay éavrov ~xov, GAAG 1d Kow7 
ddfay rovro yiyveras dAnbés rére Orav 8dfn Kai Goov dy Bony xpdvov. This 
view, which was obviously fitted to recommend itself to professional 
teachers of rhetoric or the art of ‘getting on,’ seems to have been 
held by many of the sophists, as also by the Cyrenaics (e.g. Theo- 
dorus; see Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Theodorus), and, after 
Aristotle’s time, by the Epicureans. For a criticism of the view 
vou pdvov eivat, duce 8€ uy, See Cudworth’s Evernal and Immutable 
Morality, Books II and III. 


§ 8. nai rdya0d]. ‘Good things’ also, as well as ra xaAa xal rd b. 17. 
dixaa, are of a mutable nature, and cause many perplexities. The 
Paraph. has—ov povoy 8¢, ddd cal avra ra dyaba é£ dv 8oxet ovvicracba 
9 evdatpovia (avdpeiay Aéyo 7} wAovTOy f rowiTdy Te) Kai abra Exet mAGnY 
wohAny, x.7.A. Although this section is thus primarily a statement 
about rdyadd, it may perhaps be regarded also as conveying, by its 
position, a refutation of the immediately preceding wp pdvor eivas 
guce 3¢ wy. ‘The argument from variability proves too much, viz. 
that good things a/so, such as wealth, have no quality of goodness 
in themselves independently of opinion and fashion. If right and 
wrong are indifferent, then riches and poverty are also. Rassow 
conjectures g:Aday for de8peiay (Forsch. p. 88). He says, ‘ Dass die 
Tapferkeit unter die dya@a gerechnet wird, und nicht unter die 
kad xai dicaa, steht in auffalligstem Widerspruch mit den Grund- 
anschauungen und dem Sprachgebrauche der Ethik. Der Scho- 
liast [Eustratius] nimmt de8peia in der Bedeutung von loxvs, aber 
diese Aushiilfe ist unzulissig [the /adex Arist. gives no instance 
of dvdpeia=icyvs). Ich vermuthe daher: 8: diria» Vel. 9. p. 1099 
@. 31 paiverus F Spws cal rev dxrds dyabev mpurdeouém, xabdnep elroper 
dduvaroy yap # ov pqdioy rd xadd mparrewy axopiynroy dvra. woAda peéy yap 
wparrerat, cabdwep dv dpydvey, 81a pide xai rAourou Kal wodsruans Suydpyews,’ 
The assumption which underlies Rassow’s objection to avépeiay seems 
to be that rayaéa here, as distinguished from ra cada nal rd dixaa, 
must be ra éxrég dyabd. I confess that I cannot see why Aristotle 
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b. 19. 
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should not be allowed, even immediately after the mention of ra 
xadd kal rd dixau, to take réyaéd in its generic sense, and, having 
given mAovros as an instance of ra éxrés dyadd, to add dv8peia as an 
instance of ra év arg (see Khel. i. 5. 1360 b. 26); cf. Eustratius, 
ei 8€ ri» Kupivs avdpeiav (as distinguished from icyvs: Eustratius is 
here offering an alternative explanation for the dvdpela=icyis 
explanation which he seems to favour), épeis dre év mpds ey dvrébyxe, 
mpés Tt THY Gupaiwy xat eEwbev, Ev Tav évrds Kai Kata Wuyxny ayabav. 


§ 4. wept rovodrwy Kat éx rovodrey] A common Aristotelian 
expression, wept rovovrey referring to the matter of the enquiry, 
and éx rowvrey to the principles available for the establish- 
ment of scientific conclusions relating to this matter. See Ref. 
li, 1. 1377 b. 16, quoted by Zell—ék rivwv pév odv dei xai mporpérew 
Kal Grorpéretv cal érawweiv cal Weyew Kai xarryopety Kat amodoyeiobat, xal 
mrotat Sdgat nal mpordcets xpnotpor mpos tas TovTey niotes ravr éuTiv’ 
mepi yap rourwy (2. ¢. Td mporpéme «.t.A.) kal éx rourey (7.¢. ai 86€ai xai 
ai mpordces) ta évOupnpata. Cf. Zop. i. 8. 103 b. 39 mepi Sv pev of 
Adyos kat €£ Sy ravra nal rogaira eons: de Part. Anim. i. 5. 644 
b. 23, Sqq. cvupBeBnxe Be wept pev exeivas (2. €. ras ayevntous Kai dpOdprovus 
ovoias) tysias oScas Kai Oeias éAdrrous npiv tmdpxew Oewpias (ai yap é£ 
dy dy ris oxéWatro mept atrav, cat wept dy eidevas mofoupev, mavredas 
€orly dNya ra avepa cata rv atcOnow x.t.d. Cf. Hist. Anim. 
i. 6. 491 a. 13 wept dy re yap cal e€ dy eivar Sei rHv anddakw, éx rovrey 
yivera: havepdy, Add to these examples given by Zell, Z. XV. i. 3. 5 
of Adyor 8 éx rovrwy xai mepl rourwy, LH. NV. vi. 11. 6 &k rovray yap al 
dnodeifers xat mept rovrwy. 

In Anal. Post. i. 7. 75 a. 39, Sqq. Aristotle says—rpia ydp dors ra 
év tais amovei£eow év pev To drodexvipevoy cupnépagpa’ rovto 8 écri TO 
Umapxow yéver tivt xaP aird® év 8€ ra afimpara’ afimpara 8é €or, &£ dy 
rpiroy rd yevos td Umoxeipevoy, ov Ta waOn kai ta xaG abta cupBeBnxéra 
8nrot 7 anddakis: and An. Post. i. 10. 76 b. 11 maca yap anodexrixy 
émiornpn mept tpia éoriv, doa re eivas rierar’ ravta 8 dort rd yevos of 
ray xa’ atra maOnparov dort Oewpynrixy’ nal ra xowd A Aéyouey afiopara, 
€€ dy mpdtev arovenvvover’ xa rpirov ra wabn dv ri onpaives exacroyv 
AapuSdve: :—and in the same chapter, 76 b. 22 rpia ravra dort, mepi 6 
te deixyvat, xai A deixvucr, nal €€ Sy. On the passage 75 a. 39, sqq. 
Themistius (vol. i. p. 28, ed. Spengel) writes—rpia éori ra év rais aro- 
Scigeow, dv pev & Seixvutar imdpyew f pi) Urdpyew, rovto 8 éori rd xarn- 
yopoupevoy dv rq oupunepdopart, éy 8¢ TA Ghiepata cf Sy deixvvrai, 
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atras 8 ciciy ai mpordcets éx rév caf aira iapydvroy, rpirov 8é Td yévos 1094 b.19. 
Td Gwonxeievov xal ) duois fs ra mdbn nai ra xa avira tmdpyovra 
decxyvovory al arodei~ers, olov apibpds f peyeOos: and on 76 b. 11 he 
writes (i. 36 Spengel) rpia éoriv imép Sv éxaory mpaypareverar ém- 
ompn, TO Te Umoxeipevoy yevos oiov apiOpds fh peyeOos, cai rd xa avra 
txapxovra rourg, olov rd dpriov kai rd mepirroy, Td dv0 opOds Exew, H Td 
ouprinrew, kai mpos rovros ra afimpara, olov dav toa and iowv. It is 
to be noted that the analysis given in these passages (An. Post. 
75 a. 39—76 b. 22) is introduced in order to expose the illogical 
procedure of applying the principles and method of one subject 
(yévos) to the explanation of another subject—75 a. 38 ov« dpa éorw 
€€ Grou yévous peraBavra dei£a, oloy rd yewperpexdy apiOunrixy’ pia 
yap ore n.r.A. The conclusions (4 deixvver) of a given science are 
proved within the sphere of its own subject matter (mepi 8 deixar, 
yévos), by means of certain formal principles (€€ 4v), available within 
that sphere. The expression wepi rotovrwy xal éx roiovrwy evidently 
contains a reference to this analysis, mepi rovovrwy relating to the 
yévos OF tmoxetpévn vAn Of moral science, viz. ta mpaxra, and éx 
roovrwy to the principles available in such an enquiry. We must 
remember that these principles do not resemble either the axioms 
or the definitions of geometry, which are ‘eternal and immutable,’ 
but rather embody ‘ tendencies.’ 

évBeixvucGar] Eustratius has—drddefis pév xadupis cai BeBaiws rd b. 20. 
(yrovpevoy maptora, evdeckis Se Sia tivow exrumocewy Kal pinoewy Kal 
éupacewy. According to the /nd. Aris?. Aristotle does not use the 
verb elsewhere, and nowhere uses the noun (@efis). In Athenian 
law év8exvivac means ‘to inform against, lay an évdegis against’ 
anyone for illegal conduct. Cf. Plato, Afol. 32 B «ai éroipep 
Svrev évdeccvivas pe kat dndyew TS» pyrdpwv. The ‘probable’ nature of 
the evidence upon which an évdegis relied may have suggested to 
Aristotle the employment of évdeixwvoda in the present connexion. 
The author of the prropext) mpds Ad€fav8por 38. 1445 b. 8, speaking of 
the ¢£eracruxdy eidos, uses the verb with what certainly seems to be 
a reference to its legal use—égefns exacrov mporiOépevs rev pnbévrav 
f mpayOevrav ff Siavonbevrav éferdoopev, evBexvivtes adra xal ois 
Scxaiors nal rots vopipors cal rois idig cal xowp ovpdépovoew evavriovpeva, 
At any rate, in the present passage évdeixypvada may be rendered 
by ‘indicate’ (as distinguished from ‘ demonstrate ’—drodecxsvvat). 

ray d&g éwt 13 wodkd] That which generally takes place. It is b. 21. 


distinguished from 1d del xat ¢£ d»dyxns on the one hand, and 7d 
D 


1004 b. 21. 


b. 22. 


b. 23. 
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oupBeByxds xat rd trvydy On the other hand, see A/e/, K. 8. 1064 
b. 32, sqq. Hav 8 gapev eivar rd pév det xai ef avayens (e.g. the 
angles of a triangle are = 2 right angles], rd & as ér rd sodv 
{e.g. perseverance is rewarded by success], rd 8° 008 as ei rd odd 
ott’ dei xai é€ dvdyxns, GAN’ Srews érvyev [e. 2. when a man digging his 
vineyard, finds a treasure]... fore 8) 7d cupPeByxds 8 yiyverar per 
ov det ov8’ €£ dvayxns, ov a&s éni rd wodv. Cf. also Zopics ii. 6. 112 
b. 1 ray mpaypadrev ta pev &£ avdyxns ori, ra 8€ ws emt Td modv, Ta Be 
ondrep €ruxev. Hence Deliberation is concerned with ra as émi rd 
modu, for ra &€ avayxns and ra amd ruxns are equally removed from the 
sphere of man’s influence: £. X. iii. 3. 10 rd Bovreverbas 8€ ev rois 
@s emi rd moAv, adnros 8 mas aroByoerat, cal év ols adidpiorow: and cf. 
§§ 1-9 of the same chapter. In 4... v. 10. 4 1é os éri rd mhéov is 
used in the same sense as rd ws én rd woAv. On the distinction 
between émi wokv (=far) and és éni rd wodv (both as and the article 
with wodv are essential to the expression) see Eucken, aber den 
Sprachgebrauch des Aristoteles (1868), p. 55, 8qq. Thuc. (ii. 13) 
has Oapociv re éxédeve mpocivrav pev éEaxogiwy raddvrwy ws én rd odd 
édpov car’ émavrdévy: and Isocrates wep: eipnyns 166. b xat rat’ ef py 
Kara mdvrov ovrws etfiorar cupBaivey, GAda rd y’ ds él rd OAD rovToy 
yiyveras rév tpérov, A fragment apud Meineke Fragm. Com. vol. 
lil. 469 has ws él ra moAAG rovTo rad, 


totaita Kai cupmepaiveoGa| From probable premisses only pro- 
bable conclusions (ovpmepdopara) can be drawn; cf. £. UM. vi. 5. 3 
cimep emormpn pev peta aroveig~ews, by 8 al apxal évdéyorrat GAAws Exetv 
rouTwy ph Core amddeckis (rdvra yap évdexerat kai GAdws Exe) xr. 

Tov adrév 8} tpdrrov nai droddxecOar xpedv Exacta tiv eyouéver | 
The Paraphrast gives the right sense,—domep 8€ 6 mepi ris modtrixns 
Adyww od divarat axpiBerrépay adnbevav ebpeiv 7 Sony H VAN Bidwcw, oUT® 
Kat 6 xpivwy rovs rovovrous Adyous Kadds dy xpivor ef xara tov avroy 
Tpérov pn axptBeorépavy adnOeav aratret Conv 7 VAn Sidwowv, GAAa Thy 
evdexoperny arodéxerat. For amodsexecOa in its present meaning of 
‘accipere cum assensu, probare,’ see /ndex Arist. Peters brings 
out the point of the remark well—‘ The reader, on his part, should 
take each of my statements in the same spirit.’ 


nerrardeupévou}] The memadevpévos is the man whose culture 
(wa:deia), whether special or general, enables him to criticise and 
estimate fairly scientific methods and results. His familiarity with 
the general principles of the ‘logic of the sciences’ leads him to 
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expect differences of treatment, as the tmroxeém vAn differs in 1094 b.23. 
various departments ; and his acquaintance with the precise char- 
acter of the wAy of a given department, aided by his knowledge 
of logic, enables him to judge whether a certain method of dealing 
with that tAy is appropriate or inappropriate. See 2.2. 1. 6, 
1217 a. 8 amadevoia ydp dort mept Exaoroy mpaypa 7d py dvvacba 
xpivew tous t’ oixeious Adyous Tov mpdyparos Kai rovs dAdorpious: Met. 
Tr. 4. 1006 a. 6 fore yap adnadevoia rd py ywooxew rivev det 
(nreiy amddectiy, cai rivoy ob Set OAws pev yap dndvrav advvaroy arddekw 
elvas. Cf. Met. T. 3. 1005 b. 3 fore 8€ codia ris nat 4 pvown, GAN’ 
ov mporn’ doa 8 eyxeipodut Trav Aeydvrwv tives wept THs dAnOeias, dv 
rpémov dei anodéxeoOa, Se Aradeuciavy tHv dvahutiKGy rovro specu 
Sci yap mept rovrav few mpoemiorapévous, GANA pH dxovovras {nreiv. 
With this last passage cf. Aristoxenus, Harmonica p. 30 (ed. Mar- 
quard. }—féArov tows dori rd mpodedciv rdv tpémov tis mpaypareias ris 
nor doriv, wa mpoytyyecxovres Gomep dddv 7) Badioréoy padiov mopevdpeba 
eiddres re xard ti pépos éopev auras Kai py AdOopev Hyas avrous mapumTo- 
AapBavovres 7h mpaypa’ xabarep 'ApiororéAns det Supyeiro rovs mAciorous 
T&Y dxovcdytay rapa TAarwvos thy mepi ruyadou axpdéacw mabe mpoo- 
svat pew yap éxacroy trokapBavovra AnWeobai tt Tey vousCopevwy Trovrov 
avOpwnivwy dyabay oiov mdovroy tyieav icxiy rd Grow edSatpoviav Twa 
Gavpacrny Gre dé qaveinoay of Adyot mepi pabnpdrey xal apbpoy 
kat yewpetpias Kal dorpoAoyias, xat rd mépas ort ayabdy éorw ey, 
mayred@s olnat mapadokdy re épaivero avrois’ cif of pev tmoxaredpdvouy 
rou mpayparos, of d¢ Karepeugovro. ri ody rd airiov; ov mpoydecay, 
GAX’ Gowep of epioriol mpos tolvoua avrdé toxeynvéres mpoojecay 
ei 3¢ yé ris olpat mpocteriBes rd Grov, emeyivwoxey dy 5 péd\Awy axovew 
kat elrep fipeoxey avt@ dtépever dv ev ry eiAnupérg trodnwe, Upoddreye 
pew oy cat airds "AptororéAns 8 avras ravras ras airias, os epny, 
Trois péeAAovow dxpoagGat map’ aitov, mepi tivoy r éeoriy y mpaypateia 
cai ris, Cf. Met. a. 3.995 a. 6 of pév ovv day py pabnparicas A€yp 
ris oux adwodéyovras tav Acydvrav? of 8 dv pn mapaderyparimas’ of 8é 
Haprupa afiotcw énayecOat mourny’ cat of pev mavra axpiBas, tors d€ 
Aumei 1d dxpiBes Bad 1d py Bivacbar auveipe H 3id THY puxpodoyiay [1.¢. 
the minuteness of such enquiries, which seems to them tedious], 
dxes ydp re rd dxpiBés rowvrov’ Sore xabdrep ext rev cupBodaioy, xai 
émi ray Adyar dvedevOepow elvai rice Boxei* 31d Sei meradedaGba mos Exacta 
awovexréov. Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 639 a. 1 wept macay Oewplay, 
re xa péOodov Spoiws ramewordpay te xal ripswrépay, dv0 aivovrat rpdmros 
ris Ekews elvat, by rh pév émornuny Tou wpdyparos Kaas €xet pogayo~ 
D2 
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1094 b.28. pevery, rnv 8 oloy radeiay rid. menadevpévov yap €ort xara tpdroy Td 
duvacbar xpivas evordxws ri Kalas  p Karas drodi8wow 56 éywr. 
rowvroy yap 389 Twa Kal rov OAws meradevpdvov oldue elva, nai rd 
reradevobat Td Svvacbat trocetv Td eipnpevoy. mAHY ToUTOY péey TEpt mavToV 
ws elmetv xpirixdy ria voui{oper eivar eva rov dpOpdv Svra, rov de mepi 
Tivos Guoews adwpioperns’ ein ydp ay ms repos Tov avrdv tpérov TE 
elpnpéevp Scaxeiuevos mept pdpiov’ Sore SyAov Gre nal ras wept prow 
toropias fet rivas tmdapyxew Spovs rotovrouvs mpds obs dvaddpwv arod£erat 
rov tpdrov rav dexvuptvov, yopis rou mas Exe radnbes efre ovtws eire 
Mos. In the last passage 6 ddws remac8evpévos (cf. 6 rept wav merat- 
Sevpévos of the L¢hics) is one who is remarkable for his grasp of 
the general principles of logical method, and for his delicate 
appreciation of the applicability to various subjects of the notions 
defined in a work like the Méef/aphysics; while & wepi twos pucews 
adwpiopems (cf. 6 caf éxacroy memadevpévos Of the Lv¢hics) is one 
who is distinguished for his appreciation of the method proper to 
a particular department, of the details of which he happens to have 
special knowledge, although his knowledge may be that of the 
amateur, as distinguished from the expert—a point made plain in 
Pol, iil. 11. 1282 a. 1 Sowep ovv larpdv sei Siddvas ras evOuvas ev 
larpois oUrw kai Tous GAXous éy ois dpoios’ larpds 8’ 6 re Snpsoupyds xat 
6 apxtrextomxos xal rpiros 6 wemaeupévos trept ray Téyyny’ eiot yap Teves 
roovrot Kat mepl mdcas ws eimelw Tas réyvas’ amodidopen dé rd Kpivew 
ovdev frroy rois meradevpevars ) Trois eiddow. But, after all, the sept 
may meradevpévos and the xaf éxacrov wer. are not so much separate 
persons as personifications of two elements in madela. A man 
cannot show special madeéa in a particular department with the 
details of which he has at least an amateur’s acquaintance, with- 
out possessing a certain amount of the general madeia which 
consists in knowledge of the principles of logic as they apply in 
other departments ; nor, on the other hand, can a man be said to 
realise the true meaning of these principles unless he has applied 
them for himself in a particular enquiry. Naturally, however, 
critics of science differ according as they present the one or the 
other of these two elements of the critical habit with the greater 
prominence. The difficulty raised by Eustratius regarding the 
posstbiltty of 6 wept nav meradevpévos, ‘the man who knows every- 
thing,’ is thus irrelevant. Aristotle does not imagine the existence 
of a man who knows the details of all the sciences, as well as each 
specialist knows the details of his own department. The sepi na» 
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mer. 18, aS has been just said, the man who is familiar with the 1094 b.2s3. 
logic of the sciences, and the notions more or less applicable in all 
departments ; who brings, in short, to his criticism of the method of 
a given enquiry familiarity with the doctrines of the Organon and 
the Mefaphysics; his habit realising the requirements of sa:deia 
specified by Alexander on Jet. 995 a. 6 (p. 126 ed. Bonitz) dei 
mpatov €v Trois avadurixois éyyupvd{erOat Kai Trois AoytKkois GAws, Kal 
eidévas tous rpdérous Trav amodeifewv Kai ras Tay Adyov cuvaywyds. In 
many respects the distinction between the wept wav wer, and the 
xa’ éxactoy mer. is the same as that marked by the terms Aoyudas 
and ¢gvocxas respectively, on which see PAys. ili. 5. 204 b. 4-10 
Aoyuxds [owas re nai od Gvoiwas, Themistius ad loc.] pév otv oxonov- 
pévas . . . Guouads 8€ paddov Gewpovow x.rdr., 2.¢. looking at the 
subject (1) in the light of the general formal conceptions which 
dominate all science, and (2) more concretely, in connexion with 
its own special proximate principles; cf. Phys. viii. 8. 264 a. 7 
ols pey ovv dy ris as oixeiots Adyots moTevoEey OvTOL Kal ToLOvTOL TwWeEs 
cig Aoyuas 8é emoxomovcs x.r.r. It will evidently be one of the 
most important functions of ma:deia to see that each of the two 
points of view—the formal (Acy:«és) and the concrete (pvasds)— 
has its proper place assigned to it in a given enquiry, according as 
that place is determined by the nature of the troxemévy vAn, On 
the wewa:devpevos see the excellent notes of Michelet and Grant, to 
which I am largely indebted. 


yévos] ‘is with Aristotle the object of a single science: pia b. 25. 
emiarnun éotily f vos yévous (An. Post. i. 28 [87 a. 38]}). Cf. the 
whole of Mé/. ii. 3,’ Grant. See also Aes. A. 6. 1016 a. 26 for the 
identification of the yévos with the vAn. 


pabypanKod te mBavodoyouvros dwoSdxec8ar| Taken from Plato, b. 26. 
Theaet. 162 E, as Zell and Grant point out—dmddefw d€ cai 
dvdyxny ovd' ywrwoiv Aéyere, GANA T—p elxdrs xpnTbe, p ef COEAot Geddwpos 
§ Dros ris rev yewperpav xpopevos yewperpeiv, A£vos ovd’ évds pdvou dy 
ein. oxoneire ovv av re xai Geddwpos ef amodeserOe mBavodoyig re Kat 
ekxdot mept rnAtkovray Acyouévous Adyous. "AmodexerOa takes the gen. 
of the person, like dxotw, generally, however, with a participle such 
as Adyorres, elmdvros. See Liddell and Scolt, s. v. 


pyropixdy dwoSeifers drareiv] The orator uses évévyqpara (Xhes. b. 27. 
i. 1. 1355 a. 6) which are arguments ¢€ eixdrev xal onpeior (Khel. i. 


2. 1357 a 32). 


1095 a. 1. 
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§ 5. xa6’ gxaorov pev dpa & wewaSeupévos] caf éxacrov must be 
supplied after 6, and xpive «adds understood from the preceding 
sentence. Coraes reads in his text dya@és xptrns. “Exaorov dpa 6 
caf’ éxagrov merradevpévos’ dads 8é 5 wept may menadevpévos, a reading 
supported by the version of Aretinus, simgula igrtur ts quit in singults. 
The pé inserted after xaf’ éxacrov by Bywater, is given by Mb, 
rc H@ and pr Kb, 


dhs] means ‘simply,’ ‘without qualification’ (distinguished 
from xara npécbeow EF. XN. vii. 4. 3), ‘ universally.’ 


Sd... . rept todrwv}] Whatever his proficiency in logic, as such, 
may be, the youth is deficient in the other element of maideia, viz. 
special acquaintance with the material details of moral science, 
should he pose as a critic or connoisseur of it. ‘The matter of 
moral science is life, with its circumstances and actions, of which 
he has as yet no sufficient experience. On account of his ignorance 
of life he will be likely to regard ethical problems as being more 
simple than they really are. His ignorance of the moral dAy will 
be practically tantamount to a denial of its existence. He will 
treat Ethics as if it were an abstract science like geometry. He 
will apply a few hastily assumed and arbitrarily defined principles 
to circumstances of all kinds. The author of the Sixth Book of 
the Wic. Ethics (ch. 8, §§ 5, 6) remarks that boys may succeed in 
mathematics, because the abstractions of that science (ra 8° adat- 
pécews) do not need much experience for their acquirement; but 
that they do not show prudence, and are unfit students of natural 
science, because experience produces prudence, and the principles 
of natural science are not easily apprehended spatial relations, but 
generalisations, the results of long and careful inductive enquiries. 
E. N. vi. 8. 1442 a, 12 yewperpixol pév véos nal pabnparixol yivovras 
cai godpol ra roaira, ppdvipos 8 od Bonet yiverOa. airwov 8 Gre xal 
trav Kad éxagra éorw 4 ppdmais, A yiveras yropepa ¢£ éepreiplas, véos 
8 umepos ovx Eat mAnOos yap xpdvou woret Thy eumepiav’ érel cal 
rour ay Tis oxéyatro, did ri 89 paOnparixos pev mais yévoir’ dv, copds 3 
4 vuinds of. f Srt ra pev &° adatpéceds dorw, ray 8 al dpyai 
€umetpias’ xal ra peév ov morevovow ol véor adda Adyovorw, rav dé rd ri 
dorty ovx ddndoy; Asa critic of moral science, then, the youth will 
demand more elegance and exactness than the dy (of which he is 
ignorant) admits. Geometry will supply him with his conception 
of what moral science ought to be. -Not realising the endless 
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complexity of every moral and social question, he will admire a 1008 a. 2. 
system in proportion to the ‘lucidity’ with which it pushes a few 

‘clear ideas’ to their logical issues. Cf. in this connexion Mill’s 

Logic, book vi. ch. 8, on the ‘geometrical method’ of reasoning in 

morals and politics. 


dxpoanjs] Michelet says ‘Cum auditore, non cum lectore rem 
habet Aristoteles. Illa igitur vox luce clarius facit hoc opus 
Aristotelis, ut pleraque, ex praelectionibus in Lycaeo habitis ortum, 
ab ipso Aristotele vel etiam a proximis ejus discipulis hunc in 
ordinem redactum atque editum esse quem hodie servat.’ It seems 
better to suppose that the criftcal function of the memadevpévos has 
suggested the word dxpoarjs, it being customary for Aristotle to 
think of xpicss as the function of listeners (in the law courts or 
elsewhere) who follow a speech intelligently ; see Z. WV. vi. 10. 2 
9 8€ cuvects Kpsrixy pdvov, and vi. 10. 3 ev r@ xpnoOat rH Bd£n eni ro 
Kpivey mept rovrwy rept dv 7 ppdmois éorw, GAdou éyorros, «al 
xpivey xadds [Eorw 9 ovveors|. Cf. Philemon apud Meineke Fragm. 
Com. iv. 46 xaderdv y' dxpoatys dovveros xabnpevos, | bd yap dvoias odx 
€autdy pepderat, 


§ 6. dr... mpagis] Not only is the youth too inexperienced in a. 4. 
the difficulties of life to appreciate a science attempting to deal 
with them, but even such knowledge of the principles and rules of 
conduct as may reach his understanding will be practically useless 
to him, because he allows his passions rather than his knowledge 
to determine his actions. This circumstance—that his knowledge 
will be practically useless to him, is conclusive against the attempt 
to impart it, the end of the science of life (moAsrcen) being conduct 
and not mere knowledge. It is one of the most distinctive points 
in Aristotle’s ethical teaching—that it is useless to address the 
understanding (Adyos) until the passions (sd6y) have been brought 
into order. So long as a youth is passionately fond of a certain 
course of conduct, it is vain to tell him that it is wrong. He will 
not understand what you mean; he will only feel that the course 
of conduct styled wrong is pleasant. Right and wrong have 
definite meaning only for one who is detached from the sway of 
his passing passions, and can regard them, and their objects, 
coolly in relation to life conceived as an organic whole. ‘ Affectus, 
qui passio est, desinit esse passio, simulatque ejus claram et dis- 
tinctam formamus ideam.’ (Spinoza, Z/h. v. 3.) When the passions 
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$a. 4. and desires have been organtsed, as it were, by the moral training 
which the state supplies, ze. when Adyos, or proportion, has been 
thus effected among them, then the time has come to appeal to 
the consciousness of this Adyos which has now dawned in the man’s 
mind, and to instruct him in the rassonale of that conduct to which 
he has been imperceptibly habituated by influences operating from 
without upon his sensibility to pleasure and pain. Cf. £.M. ii. 
3. 2 &d Bet FyOai mas evbis ex véwv, os 6 WAdrwy dyoiv, Sore xaipey re 
kat AvreioOa ols det yap 6pby matdeia arn éoriv. When he has 
come to /zke, and habitually do what his moral instructors think 
right, then, but not till then, it will be useful to explain to him 
how and why it is right. The Adyos, or moral understanding, 
appealed to by a theory of Ethics, does not come into existence 
till the desires have been reduced by moral training to Adyos, or 
order. ‘The youth who acts xara mdfos—on the stimulus of present 
feeling, cannot realise the truths of ethical science, which are 
recognised as such only by the calm survey of the man in whom 
the Adyos or moral order is assured. The youth, like the dxparys, 
may possess a precarious Adyos—a fine system of generous aspira- 
tions and good intentions, in relation to which moral truths may 
have some sort of vague meaning for him in his calmer moments ; 
but this Adyos, and the vague yvauis which it renders possible, 
cannot withstand the assault of waOos: rois yap rovovros avévnros 7 
yvaois yiverat, xaOdmep trois dxparéow (§ 7)—‘ their knowledge, such 
as it is, turns out profitless for them.’ The dxparns or ‘incontinent 
man’ knows (after a fashion) that it is wrong to yield to aos, 
but nevertheless yields. He possesses a Adyos which opposes 
itself unsuccessfully to émOupia (see L. XN. i. 13, §§ 15, 16, and 
vii. 3)—not the Adyos which amounts to ¢péymars (for that resists 
érsOvpia successfully), but merely the faculty of posing dramatically, 
as a temperate man, in his intervals of reflection: see £. JU. vii. 
3. 8 rd 86 Adyeww rovs Acyous rovs amd THs émornpns ovdév onpeiov’ Kai yap 
of év rots wabeow rovros dvres amodei£ecs nal fry A€yovow ’Eumedoxdeous, 
nal of mpa@rov pabdyres cuveipovor pév rots Adyous, loa: 8 ore’ Sei yap 
ovppunvat, tovro 8¢ xpdvou seirat’ Gore xabanep rovs troxpsvopevous, ovTwS 
bwodnmréoy eye Kal Tovs axparevopévous. 

To sum up—The »os is an incapable student and critic of 
moral philosophy, because he is unacquainted with the facts, 
a knowledge of which it presupposes. His ignorance is due (1) 
to the short time he has lived, (2) to the strength of his passions, 
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which do not allow him to see even the facts, which he has had 
opportunities of observing, in their true light—z. e. as involving the 
distinction of right and wrong, rather than that of pleasant and 
unpleasant. He has not yet acquired the faculty by which the 
truths of moral philosophy can be apprehended, viz. the Adyos 
which neglects the pleasure or pain of the present, and regards 
the relation in which the pleasant or painful action stands to the 
whole life. Such knowledge of moral philosophy as the véos 
acquires is but ear and lip knowledge, of no influence upon his 
conduct. The moral faculty (Adyos) must be evolved as the result 
of the right ordering of his dpéfes by moral training, before it 
becomes profitable for him to study the theory of morals. If the 
end were merely to construct a speculative system, perhaps a 
youth might be able to appreciate such a system, as he appreciates 
the elements of geometry ; but conduct is the end; and conduct 
requires knowledge of the perplexities of life, and a settled 
character directed towards a high ideal. 


1095 a. 4. 


§ 7. rots 8 xard Adyow rds dSpéfers woroupdvors nai mpdrrouor a. 10. 


wohueehes Gy in 1d wept todTwy eiSdvas.] To the man of settled 
moral character a knowledge of the principles of moral philosophy 
will be very useful, just as a clear and methodical statement of the 
principles hitherto unconsciously followed is always useful to the 
artist or enquirer of practical experience. The Logic of a science 
is of very little use to one beginning the science; but may prove 
an invaluable guide to the experienced enquirer. A ‘critique’ 
may be meaningless to one who has not studied the picture or 
statue carefully for himself: but may become instructive after he 
has done so. Moral philosophy is useless to one who has no 
experience of life, and no faculty to discriminate between right and 
wrong, only a feeling for what is immediately pleasant or painful. 
Some of the Sophists, Aristotle says, (Z. WV. x. 9. 20), thought 
that it would be easy to legislate by making a collection of the 
most approved laws in existence, and selecting the best of them— 
as if the selection of the best required no judgment—as if the 
whole difficulty did not lie in judging correctly, as in music all 
depends upon the musical ear. Similarly (2. WV. x. 9. 21), medical 
reports are useless to non-professional readers, but useful to men 
of professional experience. 

The description of the wemadevpévos given by Isocrates (Pana- 
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L095 a.10. /henaicos 239), although differing from that given by Aristotle in 
not involving a technical specialisation of the term, is interesting 
as bringing into clear light the combination of experience and 
ethical moderation which Aristotle regards as essential to ma:éeia 
in relation to the science of modcreen. Tivas ob» xad@ neradevpevovs, 
éresdy tas Téxvas Kal Tas éntornpas Kai ras Suvdyes arovoxipalw; mparov 
fey Tous Kadds ypwpevous rois mpadypace Trois xara THY nuépay éxaoTny 
mpooninrovet, kat Thy ddfay evruyy tray Katpav Exovras Kai Suvayerny os 
émi rd word croxd(ecbat Tov cuupepovros’ éxeira rovs mperrévras xal dixaios 
Spudovrras Trois det mAnowd{ovar, xal rds pév tov GAdwy andias cal Bapurnras 
eixoAws Kai padios dépovras, ogas 8’ avrovs ws Suvardy eAadpordrovs Kai 
HeTptwrdrovs Tots ouvovos mapéxorvtas’ ért Tos Tay pév nooray aei Kpa- 
rourras, Tay 8¢ cuphopay py Aiay nrrapevous, GAX’ avdpwdas €v avrais 
Scaxesudvous xal ris puoews afios fis peréxovres Tuyxdvouev’ Teraprop, 
Orep peyioroy, rors pi BiahGerpopevous bd rev eimpaydv pnd éfcora- 
pévous atray pnd imepnavous yeyvopevous GAN’ éupévovras ty rages rH 
trav eb dpovovyrwy, xal py paGddov yaipoyras rots dd ruxny vmapfaow 
ayabuis fj trois ba thy atrav diow kai ppdvnow €€ apyxns yryvopevass. 
The sema:devpévos is thus described by Isocrates as the man of 
experience and moderation, who knows how to deal with the 
circumstances of life as they occur. In the Z7¢hics the memadeupevos 
is the cri/tc of the science of life. But it is only the man of the 

_ world described by Isocrates, who fulfils the conditions, moral and 
intellectual, which Aristotle regards as essential to ma:8eia (in his 
technical sense of the term), when it is engaged in the critical 
estimation of modirixn. It is only the man of experience and 
moderation who can know what is meant by right and wrong. As 
the man of experience and moderation knows how to live, he is 
also the only competent critic of the science of life. His critical 
faculty, like his practical judgment, has become an instinct in him. 
See £. NV. vi. 11. 6 dare det mpoaéxew ray duneipwy xal mpecBurépwr 7} 
povipey rais dvarodeixras hdoect cai Sdfats oby Frrov rev arodei~ewv' 
da yap 1d exew ex THs éumepias dupa Spaow opbas. 

The ethical and political doctrines of Aristotle are thus, we see, 
dwravra ovveroios: hence the difficulty which we, at our distance 
from the ancient Greek life, experience in the study of them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


What then ts the Chief Good which is the object of our Sctence? Most people, 
cultivated and uncultivated, agree as to tts name and call it Happiness: but here 
the agreement ends ; for some make Happiness consist in Pleasure, others in 
Wealth, others in Soctal Recognition ; and often a man’s view of it changes with 
his circumstances, e.g. when he falls sick, he thinks that it is Health, and when 
he ts poor, that tt is Wealth. Others again, conscious of their own ignorance, 
identify st with the Wisdom and Learning which they admire from afar: 
lastly, tt has been held to be Something by Itself, apart from all particular good 
things, but the cause of their being good, It would take too long to examine all 
these views: tt will be enough to notice those which have the greatest vogue, or 
most to say for themselves as theories of Life. 

But before we begin an examination of these views, and thereafter attempt 
to set forth a view of our own, it is important that we should be clear about the 
method proper to the Science of the Chief Good. Where ought the enquiry to 
begin? With general principles? or with particular facts? Evidently with 
something known: but when we say ‘known’, we may mean either known in 
the strict acceptation of the term, known for what it ts, i.e. known scientifically as 
a general principleis known ; or known from our point of view, i.e. known as a 
particular fact presented to the senses. It is with the ‘known’ in the latter 
acceptation that our present enquiry must begin. Thisis why tt ts so important 
that the student of the science of conduct should bring to his study of the subject 
@ good moral character, Wothout this, he cannot ‘know’ the elementary facts 
with which his study must begin, i.e. cannot understand a teacher who begins 
by pointing to certain concrete examples of Virtue or Vice, or by quoting 
certain popular sayings, or by taking for granted that this thing ts wrong and 
that thing right. Indeed this elementary ‘ knowledge’ ts so important in itself 
that it does not matter much tf the average man never proceed from it to the 
knowledge of principles, or of the reason why. 


§ 1. waica yviow xai mpoaipeors| ‘ The original four terms réx, 1095 4.14. 
pebodos, mpagis, mpoaipeois are here reduced to two.’ Grant. 

Tveors has for its object, or ‘ good,’ the reduction of the data of 
experience to form, law, or theory ; mpoaipeors aims at the preserva- 
tion of the moral organism amid the dangers to which it is exposed 
in its environment. 


1095 a. 18. 
€ 


w 
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§ 2. edSaiporiay| It is Aristotle’s object, in the Z7hics, to give a 
new meaning to this accepted term. The popular view regarded 
‘Happiness’ as consisting in the favour of Heaven and Fortune, 
and in the multitude of a man’s possessions. Aristotle shows that 
it consists, not in what a man has or recetves, but in what he zs and 
does. It is an active function (évépyea youyis), not a condition of 
passivity. It is ‘noble living ’—ré ed (qv in the active sense. Cf. 
the remarkable fragment of Aristotle preserved by Stobaeus, For. 
Yr. 54. vol. i. p. 78, ed. Meineke (assigned by Rose, Frag. Arist. 89 
to the dialogue mepi mAovrov),—vdusle ray evdaipoviay ovK ev r@ TOAAG 
nextnoOa yiyverOa, add’ &v rp tH Yuxy ed SiaxeicOar’ Kai yap ovdé rd 
odpa aird rd Aapmpa ecOnrt Kexocpnpévoy ain tis elvat paxdprov GAdd rd 
Thy Uyieay €xov Kat omovdaiws Staxeipevov, nav pndev trav mpoeipnpevov 
ait@ nappy’ tov avrév 8€ rpdrov Kat Yux7 éay 7 meradeupern, THY ToOLAUTHY 
Kai Tov rotovroy avOpwroy evdaipnova mpocayopevréoy eativ, uix Gv rois éxris 
4 Aapmpas Kexoopnpevos, avrds pndevds Afios av’ ovdé yap tmmov, nay 
Wedwa xpvoa cai oxeuny Expy moAdvTEAH HavAros ay, Tov ro.ovroy Ady Tives 
vouifoper eivat, GAN’ ds dy Staxeipevos 7 orovdaiws, rovToy paAdov éraivou- 
pev, omwep yap « tis rev olxer&v atrov xeipwy etn, xatayedaoros dy 
yévoiro, tov avrdv tpéroy ois mAciovos agiay thy Krjow elvac cupPEBnKe 
tis idias duoews, dOAiovs rovrovs elvat Bet vopuifery’ nai rovro xar’ 
aAnOevay ovrws éxer’ rixres ydp, Somep pyoly 7 wapowia, xdpos pev UBpu, 
amadevoia 8€ per eLovoias dyoav’ rois yap Siaxesmevois ra mept Thy 
Wuyyy xaxds, ofre mdovros obte icyis obre xadddos trav ayadav cori 
GAN’ Sop wep dy atrac paddrov ai biabéces xa trepBodny imapfwcr, 
TomouT@ Kai mreiw Kat peifw Toy Kextnuevoy Brdrrovot, xwpis ppovnoews 
mapayevopevat. 


xaplevres} ‘Cultivated ’—synonymous with rois copois three lines 
below. Cf. £. XV. i. 13. 7 rév larpav of yxapievres, an expression re- 
garded by Zell as equivalent to ray larpadv of gGirtocodwrépws rhy 
réxyny peridvres, de Sensu, 1. 436 a. 21. Cf. de Divinat. 1. 463 a. 
4 A€youes your cai rdyv larpay of yapievres Gre Bet odddpa mpocexesw rois 
évurrvias’ efAoyoy 8é€ ovras trodaBelw Kal rois py rexvirats pév, oxOTTOU- 
pévars B¢ rt xal Girovopovow. For other references to the use of 
xapies see Index Arist. 


Td 8 od Liv nai rd «3 mpdrrew] ‘ed mpdrrew is an ambiguous 
phrase. In its usual acceptation it would rather mean “ faring- 
well” than “ acting-well.”’ Grant. It is Aristotle’s object to give 
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an active instead of a passive sense to these commonly accepted 1005 a. 19. 
expressions for the Chief End. 


ti €orw] Tis éorw is the reading of Ob, CCC, NC, adopted by a. 20. 
Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Ramsauer. The Paraph. and Aspasius 
seem to have read ri éorw. Eustratius distinguishes between the 
two readings: Sv rd pév (2.¢. ris) rod tmoxetpévov, rd 8é (7.6. ri) rou — 
ovowmdous Adyov Snrwrixdy: #.¢. ris €or relates to a thing looked at 
in the concrete with all its material qualities, while ri orm (as=rd 
ri fw eivat) is the technical expression for the essence (odgia dvev dAns) 
or form (ei8os), declared in definition (épsopds, dpos, or Adyos). Miche- 
let argues that ris is the better reading here, since Aristotle is about 
to state, not the definition of ed3apovia, but popular opinions re- 
garding it. See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The weight of 
MS. authority is in favour of ri, and ri seems to be required to 
bring out with sufficient sharpness the antithesis between the clauses 
beginning dvydyuars pev ody and wept 8€ ris evdatpovias. 


§ 3. HBorhy h wodrov A rypyy] Eudemus (£. £. i. 2. 1214 b. 24) a. 33. 
explains the identification of ed8apovia with ren, 80€a, mAovros, OF 
natdeia, by the fact that these are conditions of Happiness, and there 
is a natural tendency to identify the conditions of the existence of 
a thing with the thing itself: gor: yap rair’ aira ris dudioByrncews 
wept rou evdatpoveiv, ri éori, cal yiverat 81a river dy dvev ydp oly oldv Te 
eVdatpoveiv, Evtot pépn ris evdatpovias elvar vopifovary, 


cuver8éres 8 dautois dyvorav] ‘Conscious of their own ignorance.’ a. 35. 
They answer to those who make ra:deia, ‘ superior attainments,’ the - 
gxonds Tov Karas (ny, in the list given by Eudemus, i. 2. 1214 b. 8. 


gor] The Platonists, whose view is examined in chapter 6. a. 26. 
Aristotle formulates the doctrine of ideas in the expression é re 
mapa ta woAda (t.¢, a single ‘ universal substance,’ xa6cAov ovcia, in 
which the particulars, rd moAAd, ra aloOnrd, ‘participate ’"—peréyxer, 
but which is nevertheless separate from them—yepordy). His 
own view opposed to this doctrine he formulates in the expression 
¢y xara woddoy (7.¢. that in which the particulars are seen to 
resemble one another, which is predicated of—xaryopeirat xard— 
any one of them, as a quality—oid» 7:—possessed by it. See An. 
Post. i. 11. 77 a. 5 €8n pév ody elvat, } &y re apd Ta mwoANd OvK avayxn, 
el drddecfis €oras’ eivat pevros ty xata roar aAnbés elrrey avdyxn, ov yap 
éorat rd xabdAov, dy pn rovro 7° dav 8¢ rd KabcdAov pr f, Td pégoy oiK 
dora, Sor ovd drdvectis, Met. Z. 13. 1038 b. 35 pavepdw ori ovdey 
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1095 9.26. ray xad\ou vrapyovrwy ovcia éari, kai Gre ovdév onuaiver Toy Kowy KaTN- 


a. 29. 


a. 30. 


yopoupevay rdde rt, GAAa toLdrde, 

Spengel (Aristotelische Studien I. Nic. Eth. p. 203) conjectures 
yap for & after éuoc: ‘Es folgen namlich die Philosophen, welche 
etwas von den gewohnlichen Ansichten weit abgehendes sagen, und 
dadurch dem Volke imponirten, das waren aber jedenfalls die Idea- 
listen. Aristoteles ist damit in den Gegensatz von den moAXof zu 
den godoi tibergegangen, und hat zugleich den Platonikern einen 
Schlag gegeben; ihre Lehre werde von der Masse nur angestaunt, 
weil sie gar zu frappant und eigenthiimlich scheine. Ich halte ydp 
fir nothwendig.’ Spengel’s ydp would certainly convey a very 
pretty ‘hit’ at the Platonists; but I think that 8€ is needed to 
answer to per, line 22. 


§ 4. tas pddtora émenodaLodcas 4 Soxovcas éxew twa Aé6yov} Views 
which ‘lie on the surface’ and are therefore popularly accepted, or 
views which, as ‘involving a theory of some kind,’ are more recondite, 
and are therefore confined to philosophers. Cf. hed. iii. 10. 1410 
b. 22 émirddara yap A€youev ta rravri Byda cai A pndev det (nroas, quoted 
by Zell and Grant. Cf. Aristotle’s Fragm. 470. 1555 b. 12 sqq. 
did kai tas xwmas avray éAehavrivas eroincayto cal TO peyéOet mepirras* 
3Oev 1 Kopxupaia é@wemddace pdort xa eis mapotpiay nAbe. The 
Paraphrast’s note is ixavdy dé dorw ef eLerdooper ras eri rd modd cat 
ind rdv mAEdvwv vopiCopevas f Soxovoas Exew twa Adyov. The principle 
of selection laid down here is that of Zop. i. 12. 105 a. 34, referred 
to by Zell after Muretus: rds pév ody mpordces éxAexréov, doaxas 
S:apicOn mepi mpotdcews, } ras mavyrwy Sd~as mpoxepi(suevoy } Tas Tey 
mreiotay h Tas Tay copay’ Kal rovray f} wavrov ff} TOY mreiotov Toy 
yvwopipwraray. 


§ 5.] ‘From hence, to the end of the chapter, follows the second 
digression on the method of Ethics.’ Grant. 

Before beginning the examination, promised in § 4, of the 
popular views (examined in chap. 5), and of the philosophical views 
(examined in chap. 6), Aristotle enters upon a mapéxBaors concern- 
ing the method of moral science and the previous training which 
the student of the science must have received. The mapéxBaacs 
seems to suggest itself suddenly in connexion with the mention of 
ras padtora émeodafoveas ddgas, as distinguished from ras soxovgas 
éxeww reva Adyov. The former dd6£a: are of inductive origin, based on 
observation, however onesided, of the circumstances of life; whereas 


® 
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the latter recommend themselves on 2 prior? and abstract grounds. 1005 a. 30. 
Hence the words py AavOavérw 8 pas dre dvapépovow ol dnd rev dpyay 
Adyot kai of emt ras apxds. 

In every enquiry a beginning must be made from what the 
enquirer ‘knows.’ Cf. An. Post. i. 1. 71 a. 1 maoa &dacxadia nal 
waca pdbnois Stavontinn é€x mpovmapxovons yiverat ywooews. The en- 
quirer’s ‘ previous knowledge’ may be either of abstract formulae 
generally applicable to the explanation of particular cases, or of 
particular concrete phenomena requiring explanation. Thus in 
Geometry he starts from the axioms and definitions,— certain abstract 
principles which are ‘known,’ and proceeds from them to the 
various more particular truths of the science. In the science of 
Medicine, on the other hand, the knowledge with which he begins 
is of symptoms—certain particular concrete phenomena of health 
and disease, from the observation and comparison of which he 
proceeds to the discovery of the hitherto unknown general laws of 
life, on which they depend. Where a few abstract forms of great 
simplicity, and therefore easily ‘known,’ can be applied to the 
resolution of particular problems, the enquiry is deductive. Geo- 
metry, which makes complex spatial relations plain to the eye by 
breaking them up into simple spatial relations already ‘known,’ 
(Me?. ©. 9. 1051 a. 21, &c. ebpioxerat 8é nal ra Siaypdupara évepyeig’ 
dcaipourres yap evpicxovow’ ei 8 Fy dinpnpéva havepa dv hu: vow B évundp- 
xee Ouvaper® ia ri bv0 GpOai rd rpiywvoy; dre al mepi piav ortypny yeriat, 
toas v0 pais’ ef ovv avnxto 4 mapa Thy mrevpdy, idvre dv fy edbus 
d7dor’) is the perfect type of deductive reasoning. But where the 
enquiry is concerned not with abstract spatial relations, or with the 
development of mere notions, but with the behaviour of real 
phenomena in nature, no such simple formulae capable of explain- 
ing the phenomena are ‘known’ to the enquirer from the first. 
The concrete phenomena themselves are ‘ known,’ and the formulae 
have to be abstracted from them. The falling of bodies to the 
earth, the swinging of the pendulum, the tides, the orbit of the 
moon, and the orbits of the planets, had all been separately ‘known’ 
before Newton evolved the great generalisation which explains 
them. An enquiry concerned with the behaviour of real phenomena |, 
in nature is (in its earlier stages at least) inductive. 

Having alluded to the distinction between Deduction and 
Induction, and indicated, by the expressions yvopma drdds and 
yrepipa piv (of which more hereafter), the ground on which the 


5 a.30. 


a. 31. 
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one or the other of these two methods is adopted in a given enquiry, 
Aristotle asserts that moral science must be prosecuted on the 
inductive method, because particular cases of conduct are at first 
‘ better known’ to the enquirer than the general principles of conduct 
which give them significance. These particular cases, however, 
which must be known to begin with by the student of morals, will 
be entirely beyond the experience of one who has not been habitu- 
ated to perform right actions and avoid wrong actions, and there- 
fore has no stable moral character. Moral science assumes that 
the student has learnt practically to discriminate in his conduct 
between right and wrong actions, or, to use the technical language 
of the present passage, that he ‘ knows’ that such and such actions 
are right, and such and such others are wrong; it then proceeds 
to show him how and why they are right and wrong— 1.e. to dis- 
cover their law. But the man of unstable moral character does 
not ‘know’ that such and such actions are right or wrong, because 
these terms have no meaning except in relation to a definite system 
of life, and his life is conducted on no system, but is obnoxious to 
the temptation of the passing moment. The present magéxBacis, 
then, in which it is thus stated that the method of Ethics is obser- 
vational and inductive, prepares us for the use which Aristotle 
afterwards (Z. JV. i. 8) makes of the popular views, which embody 
at least a certain amount of true observation, and explains the con- 
tempt with which he treats the @ przori system of the Platonists. 


ot dmd tév dpxdv Adyor] Deduction, cvddrdcyopds, EZ. XW. vi. 3. 3 
6 8€ ovdAdAoytopes ex ray Kabddov. 


ot éwi tas dpxds| Induction, éraywyn, Zop. i. 10. 105 a. 13 
enaywy)) 8€ 1 amd ray xabéxacra emt rd xaOddov Epodos. 


8 NAdrwv|] Bekker and Sus., following L>, omit 6. Bywater, 
following K>, M>, Cambr., restores it to the text. Grant, omitting 
6, remarks that ‘the use of the word WAdrow here, without the 
article, shows that a personal reference to the philosopher is 
intended’: see also Grant’s note on vi. 13. 3, where it is remarked 
that Aristotle uses the article when he speaks of characters in 
books (¢.g. of the Socrates of Plato’s Dialogues), but gives the 
names of real persons without the article, except in cases of 
renewed mention. But, as Plato is not a character in a book, like 
6 Zwxparns, but always a real person, it is difficult to see what we 
gain by being told here ‘that a personal reference to the philo- 


/ 
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sopher is intended.’ Grant continues, ‘The use of the imperfect 1095 a. 32. 
nmépe: shows that the reference is general; when Aristotle quotes 
from a particular passage in the Zaws (653 A) of Plato (£72. ii. 
3. 2) he says ws 6 DAdroy onoiv.’ It will be observed that in ii. 3. 
2 the article appears in apparently all MSS., and yet the reference 
to Plato as the writer of a particular passage is as much ‘a personal 
reference to the philosopher’ as the ‘general reference’ to him in 
the present section. It seems to me to be unsafe to attach im- 
portance to the presence or absence of the article before MAdra» 
here or elsewhere, more especially where, as here, the MSS. are 
divided. axpdrns, of course, is in an entirely different position. As 
regards the reference in dpe being ‘ general,’ not (as Michelet 
and Heylbut, As. p. 9, suppose) to the passage on the dialectical 
method at the end of Rep. vi. 510 sqq., I think that this may very 
well be so. Mauretus, failing to find any discussion of the dropia in 
the writings of Plato, suggests that the reference is to his dypada 
ddypara. | 


dpxrdov pev ydp dwd trav yrwpipev] Cf An. Post. i. 1. 71 a. 1 b.2. 
waga 8dacxadia xat raga pdOnors dtavonrim) éx mpovmapxovons yiverat 
yrooeos: Top. vi. 4. 141 a. 28 yrupifopey 8 oix ex ray ruxdvroy, 
GAN’ éx rey mpotépwy Kal yrepinwrépwy ... otra ydp maga didacxaXia cal 
pabnors exes. 


raita 82 Sirras’ ta pev ydp piv ra 8 dwhds] ‘Amdds attached to 
a term indicates that the term is to be taken in its sérzct sense: - 
cf. the amas dxparns of E. NV. vii. 4. Tvepiyza drdds, then, are 
objects which are known (nofa not scidilia: see the notes of Zell 
and Michelet), in the strict sense of the term known. According to 
Aristotle the pure form (ei8os, otcia dvev vAns) is known in the strict 
sense of ‘known.’ Where the form is with difficulty recognised, 
or not at all, on account of its implication with dAn in a cvvodov, or 
concrete material object, there is knowledge only in a secondary 
and qualified acceptation of the term. This inferior kind of 
knowledge, however, is given in experience before ‘ knowledge’ 
strictly so called. Concrete objects of sense are spérepa mpds nyas, \ 
Or yrwpiyserepa nuiv, while the cidn are mpérepa hucet OF yvwpidrepa 
g¢voe, t.¢. although not first known by us in she order of time, the 
ein ate logically first, inasmuch as the knowledge of them is 
necessary to the right understanding of the material objects in 
which they are embodied; and they are ‘naturally better known,’ 

E 
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1005 b,2. because knowledge realises its true ‘nature,’ or reaches its goal, 
when it apprehends the ei8os without admixture of matter. Cf. 
the use of dice in the statement, Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 19 mpérepov 8) 
Th puoe modus f olxia Kal éxacros npay 1d yap GAov mpdrepoy ayayxatoy 
eivas rod pépovs—t.e. although the family existed before the wdds 
was evolved by the cuvouiopds Of capa, yet the wdéds is the goal 
towards which the g¢voiws of man tends from the very first; he is 
voe modirixdy (pov, and we cannot properly understand him in his 
earlier phases, unless we keep in view the final goal of his pvors. 
Man moves towards the mdédkss, in which individualism gives place 
to the consciousness of social relations, as the whole natural world 
moves towards the perfect form of the mpérov xwodv, attracted, as it 
were, by its beauty. See Mes. A. 7. 1072 a. 24 éwel 3€ rd Kivovpevos 
kat xwoiv pécov [see Bonitz AMe/. ad loc. on the text], gars 
roiwuy te & ov Kivoupevoy Kivei didvoy xat ovcia xal évépyea ovca. 
nuvet B¢ Sde" 1d dpexrdy cal rd vonrdy Kwei ov Kivovpevoy,.. 1072 b. 3 
kei 8€ @s épopevov. Similarly, knowledge advances from the con- 
fused data of the senses to the clear perception of relation or 
form. Form is the goal of knowledge, and is therefore duce: yvo- 
pysov. It is the drAds yvdpmov, that which is known in the true 

~— sense of ‘known.’ See An. Post. i. 2. 71 b. 33 mpérepa 8 
€oti xat yuwpiperepa StyGs. ov ydp talroy mpcrepoy rH pice Kai mpds 
nas mpérepov' ovdé yvwpiysdrepovy, kat nuiy yvwopta@repor’ A€ywo 8€ mpos 
npas pév mpdérepa xal yrwpyswrepa ta éyyutepow ris alaOncews. dwdos 
d¢ mpdérepa nai yvwpiarepa ra moppwrepov’ éors 8€ mopperdre péey Ta 
xafddov padtora’ éeyyurdrw 8€ ra xa xara, cal avrixecrat tar’ GAdn- 
Aots, ‘Quamvis,’ says Michelet, p. 21, ‘cognitio rerum sensibi- 
lium sit facilior nobis et primi ad eam feramur, vulgusque ipsum 
ea non careat (Jef. i. 2): tamen minus scientiae et veritatis in 
rebus sensibilibus inest, et tum demum scire putamur, si universalia, 
difficillima cognitu et a sensibus remotissima, perceperimus ; quo 
fit, ut principiorum, quippe quae non jpiv yrwpiuerara sint, etsi 
dos fh huge yvwopiperara, admodum pauci, ii nempe, qui divinam 
quaerunt beatitudinem, i.e. sapientes participes fiant. Principia 
vero ideO yvwpimerepa sunt, quod ipsius animi naturam efficiunt, 
singularium autem rerum cognitio ex fortuitis uniuscujusque per- 
ceptionibus pendet... p. 22, Attamen si semper singularia nobis 
essent notiora, semper in scientiis ab singularibus ad principia 
ascendere deberemus; et Aristoteles prorsus, ut putant, esset 
empiricus qui analytica sola utatur methodo (?.¢. induction). Sed 
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hoc loco Paraphrastes et Eustratius recte scientias distinguunt. 1095 b. 2. 
Sunt enim scientiae in quibus, naturali rerum ordine servato (7.¢. 
the order of our knowledge is, as it were, that of vois), dmdas 
yropia et nobis sunt yvwpidrepa, ita ut ex causis (airéey) utpote 
plus perspicuitatis habentibus ad effectus (aircard) digrediamur ; ex 
gr. in mathematica et metaphysica, in quibus hanc ob causam a 
principiis et universalibus ad reliqua descendendum est. In quibus- 
dam vero aliis scientiis effectus manifestiores nobis quam ipsae 
causae apparent, ubi, naturali rerum ordine mutato, nobis notiora 
non simpliciter sunt notiora. Quamobrem hisce in scientiis viam 
alteram ingredi oportet, non ex principiis, sed ad principia.’ The 
difficulty of this ascent from the particular to the universal, from 
the effect to the cause, from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
matter to the form, is noticed in an interesting passage in Jet. 
Z. 4. 1029 b. 4, Sqq., where it is said that, as in moral education, 
the problem is to make that which is really or ‘ naturally’ good 
also good for the individual, so in science, the problem is to make 
that which is really or ‘naturally’ known or true, also known or 
true for the individual student: 9 yap pabnots ctre yiveras mace da rey 
frrov yropipay guce: cis rd yropia padduy Kai Touro Epyor coTiv, Sowep 
qv rais mpdfeot ro Tojoas ex ray éexdorm ayadey, ra Ghos ayaba éxdore 
ayabd, ovres ék ray alte ywopiwrépwr 1a T] Hice yuopisa alr@ yvodpima. 
The ‘ ordinary way of knowledge’ from the concrete effects to the 
general law is described in Zop. vi. 4. 141 b. 5, sqq., and illustrated 
by the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the orsypy, . — 
or mathematical point. The solid is more evident to the senses 
than the plane, the plane than the line, and the line than the point. | — 
This is the order of our knowledge, but the order of natural pro- 
duction is in the opposite direction. The motion of the point 
generates the line, of the line the plane, of the plane the solid. 
The point is vce: spérepoy to the line, plane, and solid; but the 
solid is mpés nas mpérepoy, t.e. more obvious to our senses. Td 
voce mporepow is the source from which the sensible particulars 
flow, as it were, and, though last to be known by us, is the first 
principle of natural generation. We can gather from Aristotle’s 
theory of Definition 8:4 mporépewr xai yropipordper, or 2 priort, which 
is stated in Zop. vi. 4, as well as from his theory of dmddegfis, that 
he found it more difficult than we do now to distinguish between a 
principle of actual generation, and a principle of clear explanation. 
He concludes the passage in the Zopics (vi. 4) with the words 
E2 
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1005 b. 2. (141 b. 15) dards pev ody BéAriov 7rd ded rév mporépwy (t.¢. pice mp.) 
ra vorepa metpacba yowpif{ew* éemornpovxarepoy yap Td ToLovrdy éorw. 
ov pny GAG mpds rovs dduvaroivras yvopifew 8d Trav Torovrwy avayKaioy 
tows da trav exeivos yvopiper rocicba rov Adyov... 142 3.9 lows d€ 
kai rd GnAGs yraptpov ob rd maoe yropisdy €otw GAG Td Tois ed BcaKer- 
pévors tiv Sidvoay, Cf. E. XN. vii. 3. 13, 14, where the xaOddov is 
distinguished as émornpomxdy from the éoxaros Spos of sensation. 
- Our knowledge of concrete objects, then, coming before our 
knowledge of the forms or general laws which they realise, the 
method of all the concrete or natural sciences will be (at least in 
~\ the earlier stages) observational and inductive: see Phys. i. 1. 
184 a. 16 wépuxe 8 éx Trav yoopipwrépwv nyiv 7 58ds Kal capecrépwv eri 
ra capéorepa tH pices Kai ywwpipwrepa’ ov yap ravra Hiv re ywopipa Kai 
dnhas' Sidrep avdyen tov rpdrrov rovroyv mpoayew ék TaY avahertépwy pey 
ry proc, npiy 8€ caperrépwy, ent ra capéorepa ry hues cat yropye- 
repa, €ors & nyiv td mpa@rov Onra nal cap ra ovyKcexupeva paddov 
Vorepov 8€ ex TouTwY yiverat yropta Ta oTotxeia Kal al dpyat scatpovos 
ravra, But in mathematics the case is different. Here there are 
no concrete objects, in which the ei8os is obscured by the vAn, and 
has to be abstracted from it by a toilsome process of comparison 
and generalisation. The objects are eid; pure and simple, or 
abstractions—ra ¢£ adatpévews, ab initio; and among these abstrac- 
tions the simplest and most easily ‘known’ are those of the widest 
~ application. The axioms and definitions are more easily ‘known,’ 
than the particular properties of the various figures which are 
shown to involve these axioms and definitions ; hence the method 
~ of mathematics will be deductive. This does not, of course, affect 
the truth of the position (on which Aristotle is quite explicit: see 
An. Post. i. 18) that our knowledge of mathematical, as of all other 
| dpxai, is derived from the materials presented in sense-experience. 
The experience, however, required for the acquisition of mathe- 
matical principles is much slenderer than that necessary for the 
attainment of the principles of a concrete science like medicine or 
politics. In other words—where we deal with diagrammatically 
representable relations of space we can begin the deductive method 
almost at once; where we deal with concrete phenomena, the 
deductive stage, if reached at all, must be preceded by a long 
period of inductive enquiry. Novs—the faculty of specially attend- 
ing to that which is common in a multitude of sense-presentations, 
and of abstracting it as a point of view—perceives the form in the 
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matter supplied by induction, easily, or with difficulty, according to 1095 b. 2. 
the nature of the matter. Spatial forms are easily abstracted, but 
‘kinds’ or ‘metaphysical notions’ with difficulty; and when ab- 
stracted ‘kinds’ and ‘notions’ are not the lucid principles of 
deduction that spatial forms are, because their application is not 
diagrammatic, but to concrete phenomena. On ra hice yrwpipwrepa 
and ra mpi» yx. see Michelet’s note ad Joc. Trendelenburg’s 
Elementa Logices Aristoteleae, § 19, and his De Anima ii. 2, § 1, note. 


tows ody tiv ye dpxtéov dwd tov hpiv yvwpipwv] ‘Perhaps then b. 3. 
we at all events must commence with what we know? Aristotle 
was probably unconscious of the sort of pun in this sentence. — 
He merely asserts that we (#. ¢. ethical philosophers) must start from 
a basis of personal experience.’ (Grant.) The gist of the present 
wapéxBaois may be given as follows. Evdauovia is the dpyn, or first — 
principle of human life. Are we in possession of the knowledge of 
this dpyxy ad initio, as we are in possession of the principles of 
geometry, and will moral science consist merely in the deductive 
application of it to explain the details of conduct; or will the science 
not rather consist mainly in the attempt to abstract this dpy7 from 
the vAn of our particular experience, #.¢. to find it? Aristotle, as 
Eustratius and the Paraphrast (the latter with a certain qualification) 
interpret the present passage, decides here in favour of the second 
alternative. How far he is true to his decision we shall see. 
The Paraphrast’s words are—émei 8€ wept dpxns 6 Adyos (apy? ydp Kal 
alria dori 1rd réAos tev mpafewy 81’ exeivo yap re mpdrroper) (nryréov, 
was 8et wouncacba roy epi autns Adyow’ €xe yap diaopay’ Kai mparoy 
wepl rev apyéy puxpoy diadrnYdpeba® ray yap airiwy rd péy redexdy core 
7d d¢ eldixdy rd de bAcady 7d 3¢ rounTixdy’ Kal mownTiKdy per 1 evepyeca TOU 
rexvirou' tdudy 8é ra fvAa Kal of AiBos €€ by 7 olxia. eidixdy BE rd ciBos 
ris oixias’ redixdv O€¢ 3s’ 8 9 olxia yéyover, émei 3€ ravra aina eloi rois 
Mpdypact rov eivas, atria clot xal ris yrooews aitay xai &: avraey 
Sivarra: cxeiva ywooxerOa. av yap ris eidp thy téxyny Tov Texvirov 
nal hy thy olxiay édnpsovpynoey, eiceras Thy oixiay h ayabiy } pavAny, doov 
TH Téxvy mpoonce. xaid ry Any eidas nal d rd eldos duoiws. mddw dé 
yweoxorres ti td réAos aris elodueba f ayabny } favdnv. TupGaive de 
nal ro aydwadw awd rou elddvar 1d aGnoréAecpa ras alrias ywooKew’ 6 yap 
el8ds rjp oleiay, [v. 1. alriay| rH» réxvny eigeras rod rexvirov, eal ra GAda 
Gpoies. Gare rovs Adyous dixas avayen ylverOas’ fh and rev arored- 
eoparey ras apyds dwodexvuva, i} ard Ta» apyay td anroredécpara’ 
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1005 b. 8. xproopeba 8¢ éxarépg r&v peOd8er cart xapdv. [This is the qualifica- 


tion, alluded to above, with which the Paraphrast seems to accept 
the present passage as pledging Aristotle to an inductive method in 
Ethics.] xal ard pév ray dpxady drodeifoper Grav atral dpra dow" 1d 3 
avdradw, Gray ra amoreAécpara gaveporepa 7. ota rovro cal IAdrep 
kadas é{nres rovro xa) nrdpe, ds ove ddiapopoy by én rayrds, wérepor awd 
TY dpxa@y 7) poonxovoa ris arodei~ews ddds, f emt ras dpxds’ Sowep ey 
oradio dard trav dOdoberay exit rd mépas } rd avdmadw. Berrijs obv ovens 
ris d30v, 1ébev nyivy dpxréov; # dnAow Grit and ray anoredeopdror 
Snrovdrs Tav TodtTuKaY mpatewy, by dpyn Kal airiov 1rd modcrixdy rédos 
ori; 8€i yap and rev yoopipar dpfacbas, ov 7 ioe, GAA’ jpiv. Svcs 
pév yap yvaoptpa déyovras al dpxat cai ra air’ éxeiva yap 4 pvors 
mpérepa tapiornot, xat mpos éxeiva mpwrews Sp’ jpiv 8€ ra dworeXeopara 
yropia’ Gbev apxréoy ovrw yap cadis gora 6 Adyos and Tov Huy 
yrepipov ywopevos. Eustratius explains as follows—énet roivuy dpx} 
pey reAccy 1 evdatpovia, al dé mpds atryw as rédos adyovoa ai xara ras 
dperds elo mpagtets, atras 8€ vorepar péev ty vo ws rhs evdatpovias 
airvarai, npiw 8€ cadéorepat xal yrwopipewrepat, ex TouT@Y Nuw apxréoy xal 
duréov 80 airav mpds 16 atriov—t. ¢. evdatporia is the Final Cause of 
Life. The various dperai are naturally subsequent to it, as being 
its effects—i.e. as being what they are in virtue of it, just as the 
hand is a hand in virtue of the body; but they are more evident 
to us than it is—z. e. we learn (under the influence of moral training) 
to discriminate practically, or in our habitual conduct, between 
good and bad actions, before we can form a notion of life as 
a great whole, and understand why and how they are good and 
bad; accordingly, we must begin our study of moral science with 
this merely empirical ‘knowledge of the dperai,’ and rise from it 
to the knowledge of their cause, evapovia. 


§§ 6, 7. 81d Set rots Ceow hxOar caddis... rod Sidn.] The con- 
nexion here may be exhibited as follows. Moral science must begin 
with moral facts—with particular moral actions. The student of 
moral science must be able to see for himself that a particular act is 
good or bad. (‘Apxi) 1d ére.. .dpxréov awd réoy jyiv yropinev). It will be 
useless to /e// him that such and such an act is good or bad; he 
must have a tendency to think it good or bad. He cannot manifest 
this tendency unless he has often performed, or abstained from 
performing, the act in question—z.¢e. unless he has acquired a 
habit in relation to it. When he has once acquired good habits, 
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he may derive profit from the study of moral science; for then 1005 b. 4. 
he knows what it is about—he then realises what is meant by 
calling such and such actions good or bad. Habit makes him 
think a certain act good: moral science explains to him why it is 
so. Thus dpxy here means ‘ what we start with ’—the particular 
in this case: whereas dpxds in the next sentence (§ 7) is to be 
understood in the technical sense of ‘universal principles’ (see 
Grant ad loc.). At the same time we cannot help seeing that in 
using 4px popularly, Aristotle is not uninfluenced by the associa- 
tions connected with its technical meaning. The perception that 
a particular act is good or bad, which is an dpyq, in the sense of 
being simply the beginning of the study of moral science, itself 
involves a universal principle. The universal principle is the 
tendency to regard the act as good or bad, derived from the habit 
of performing it or avoiding it. The habits are thus ethical dp xai, 
or first principles, or, at least, media axiomata under the supreme 
apxn—evdamoria, Without the habits, the moral perceptions have 
no existence. Accordingly we cannot be said to start from the 
moral perception in the popular sense of ‘starting ’ (dpxréo», dpy7), 
unless we have already a habit which is a ‘starting-point’ in 
the technical sense as being a general principle. This seems 
to be the implication of the passage before us; and our inter- 
pretation of it is borne out by passages elsewhere in which habit 
is actually described as a sort of universal, viz. Z. NV. vi. 11. 4 
dpxat yap rov ob évexa (1.¢. the habitual motive or aim), adra: (#. ¢. 
particular acts) éx ra» xaf gxaora yap rd xaédov—where xafddov 
describes the habit which has been acquired by repetition of 
particular acts: and again £. JV. i. 7. 20 raw dpxay 8¢ ai pév eraywy9 
Geapovvras, al 8 alaOnoe, ai 8 cope revi, xai Dra 8 dAdkws—‘ we 
perceive our starting-point, sometimes by induction, sometimes 
by simple sensation, sometimes by habituation. . ..—where eOropds 
is presented as a sort of ‘moral induction, which puts us in 
possession of ‘moral principles,’ just as scientific induction gives 
us the principles of deduction. 

There is no moral dr, then, unless there are good habits. We - 
begin our ethical studies with the drs (dpxq rd érx) ; but we should not 
perceive the ér: at all, unless we possessed the dpxy of habit. Our 
perception of the ér: is thus a sort of deduction from the principle 
of habit. So far as the conduct of ordinary men is concerned, 
the perception of the ér: supersedes the necessity of the knowledge 
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1005b. 4. of the &édri—t.¢. the fact that they perceive a certain act to be 
good (it being really good: this the »opo6érs has seen to), implies 
that they are so habitually disposed towards it, that, from a 
practical point of view, speculative reasons, proving that it is good, 
may be dispensed with. Ordinary men, who act virtuously from 
habit, do not need to know, and perhaps could not understand, 
why they ought so to act. Their Hadi/, with the accompanying 
Opinion that the things habitually done are good, is a sufficient 
substitute for the why, émedy rd rédos éoriy ob yvaous dAda mpagts. 
The vopobérns, however, who is the author of the habit, must 
possess the why—he must know why certain acts are good. 
In his case, at least, it cannot be said, that the dr: is enough with- 
out the der. He must be able to show how the law of the habit 
~ (which is merely ‘empirical’ to the ordinary citizen) can be 
‘derived from’ the Supreme Law (ré 8dr) of Human Nature— 
evdatpovia, 

So much for the meaning which the immediate context un- 
doubtedly gives to the present passage. But we must remember 
that Gre (as distinguished from &ér) has a special application, 
which could not fail to make itself felt to Aristotle’s mind 
here. Td én is that which is accepted without amddags: it is 
76 dyarddeuxrov. Hence it is a term specially applicable to the 
apxai or universal principles of amd&egis, which of course would not 
be dpyai if they admitted of deductive proof—z.e. if they could be 
explained by means of a &ér. Thus we find £.M. i. 7. 20. 
1098 a. 33 ovx amarntéoy 8 otdé riv airiay év dracw dpoiws, GAX’ 
lxavov €v rie 1d Ore SetxOnvas nades, olov Kai wept ras dpxds’ rd 8 ore 
mp@rov cai dpyn. Accordingly, the words before us—apyy yap rd 
Gre’ xat ef rovro gdatvorro dpxovvrws, ovdéew mpocdenoer rov dirt—if 
abstracted for a moment from their context’, mean that amddefes 
must start from an dpyi) dvanddecros; and that, if this dpyn is self- 
evident, it is unnecessary to attempt to make it more evident 
by trying to find some higher dpyq (&¢dr:), which may explain it. 
The Paraphrast actually speaks of the dr: of the present passage 
aS dpyi) drodeifews. He says—el pév ydp dnd raév dpxay dmedeixvuper 
ras sroNtrecas mpdfes ayabas elvat, xal rdv py mwemaidevpevoy ey ais 
rovauras mpdteow ereiBouev dy, Néywr avayxy Snoavres’ érei 38€ and Tov 
torépwr rv apxny Bovddueba arodecvivat ray modtrixav moakewv 8pdovert, 
xal dei dwoxeioOar wepi adrav nabdwep dpxty drodeifews Sri dyalal, 

1 The passage would run very well with the clause dpx# . . . dd7t omitted. 
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gavepdy Gre ov Svvaras metoOjva, ef py 6 Tmeipg Kadds Kat dcxaias rds 1005 b. 4 
Towavras mpagtes cides. 


5 82 rovodros dxer 4 AdBor Gv dpxds fading] 62.¢. 6 Kadds iypévos. b. 7. 
Such a one is in possession of moral facts, which either stand 
already in the light of principles, or can be at once recognised as 
such on the suggestion of the Philosophers.’ Grant. The Para- 
phrast’s comment is—el yap ro dri dyabai al mpdfets dpxovvrws 8éfaird 
ris ovdew Senadueba Tov didre’ Ty 3€ airiay, rd rédos SnAovert, f ywooke 
48n, 7) axovoas pasios yraoeras’ bs 8€ ovd? érepoy Exes Tovrwy, nal pyre 
aurés ywooxes, pyre map’ érépwy divarat pavOavey, dxovedrw rey ‘Horddov : 
Stahr’s note (Arisfofeles’ Nic. Eth. dbersetzt und erldutert) on this 
passage is good: ‘Aristoteles will also dass die Lrkenniniss der 
Principien der Sittlichkeit beim Menschen hervorgehe aus der 
thatsdchlichen Erfillung der Sittlichen Pflichéen.’ 


pndérepov] neither éye, nor AdBoe dy dpyds. b. 8. 


otros pév x.t.A.] Hesiod, épya cal fyépat 291-295. The senti- pv. 10. 
ment expressed in these verses became proverbial, and reappears 
frequently in literature: see the notes of Magirus, Zell, Coraes, 
Michelet and Grant, who refer to Herod. vii. 16, Soph. Aig. 720, 
Livy xxii. 29, Cic. Pro Cluentio 31. The words of Sophocles 
are— 

dnp e¢ywye mpecBeveww sodv, 

diva tov dv8pa mavr’ émotnuns mréor 

ef & ody, hiret yap rovro py ravry péwey, 

kal tay Aeydvray e Kady rd pavOdver. 
and Livy’s words are—‘Saepe ego (#.¢. Minutius addressing the 
soldiers) audivi, milites, eum primum esse virum qui ipse consulat, 
quid in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene monenti obediat: qui 
vero nec ipse consulere nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingenii 
esse.’ 


1005 b.14. 


— 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


It is quite natural that men’s views about the Chief Good, or Happiness, 
should be determined by the manner of their lives. There are three prominent 
lives, and, corresponding to them, three leading views about Happiness. 

(1) Zhe life of sensual enjoyment. The votaries of this life make Happiness 
Pleasure. This view has received more attention than it deserves, because the 
life of which it is the theory—the life of a brute beast—is that led by many 
persons of high station. 

(2) The life of the man of affairs. He makes Social Success the Chief Good. 
But Social Success ts too superficial a thing to be the Chief Good. It has tts 
being rather in the applause of others than in the nature of the man himself ; 
whereas the Chief Good must surely be something in a man—something which 
ts his own, and not easily to be taken away from him. Moreover, those who 
seek the applause of their fellow citizens, seek it that they may have the satis- 
faction of believing in their own Goodness. Thus they put Goodness above 
applause. But even Goodness falls short of being the Chief End, for a man 
may ‘have Goodness’ and yet spend his whole life without doing anything worth 
doing—nay, may be involved in the greatest misfortunes, notwithstanding hts 
Goodness: and it would be paradoxical to call such a man ‘ Happy.’ 

(3) Zhe life of the thinker. This we shall examine afterwards. 

As for the life of money-making, it ts contrary to nature. Its end, money, ts 
obviously but a means, unnaturally converted intoan end. Although the same 
ts true of the other ends examined above, it ts not so obviously true. 


§1. Hpets... dwodapBdvew] Let us return from this digression and 
examine men’s tmoAnpes concerning the chief good, for (ydp) these 
tmoAnyes are worth examination, being derived, as is only natural, 
from their own experience of life (ovx dAdyws doixagw éx ray Biwv 
trohapBdvew). Incorrect as these droAnpes are, they are not with- 
out a certain foundation in experience, and will embody part of the 
truth which we are in search of. They place happiness in the 
satisfaction of one_side of human nature; a review of them will 
bring to light how many sides human nature has, and will enable 
us to fill in the details of our own theory of life, which, stated in 
outline, is that all the sides of human nature ought to be duly 
satisfied under the synoptic eye of wots. The subject of éoixacw is 
of pev rroddoé in § 2, and of 8 yapievres in § 4, the words 86 § 2... 
SapsavanddAw § 3, being parenthetical. Peters does not bring out 
the force of ovx dAdyas correctly; he translates—‘ As to men’s 
notions of the good or happiness, it seems (to judge, as we reason- 
ably may from their lives) that the masses, who are the least 
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refined, hold it to be pleasure.’ Ovx dddyws relates not to our 1005 b. 14. 
inference, but to the derivation of bnodiyes from Bior by those who 
dive the Biov; the trodes so derived are pronounced ‘natural’ or 
‘not unreasonable.’ Williams falls into the same error as Peters ; 
he translates—‘ the many and baser sort give by their lives a fair 
presumption that their conception of the chief good and of happi- 
ness is that it consists in material pleasure.’ Stahr is right—‘ Wir 
kehren jetzt zu dem Gegenstande zurtick, wovon wir abgeschweift 
sind. Es scheint mir namlich, dass die Menschen nicht ohne eine 
gewisse Berechtigung ihre Ansichten iber das was gut und was 
Gliickseligkeit sei, nach ihren verschiedenen Lebensarten bilden.’ 
So Lambinus—‘ Sane vero summum bonum et beatitudinem non 
sine ratione ex variis vitae generibus existimare videntur. The 
Paraphrast takes too narrow a view of the scope of the clause ré 
yap ayaboy . . . twoAauBaveevy, when he understands it merely to give 
a reason why men’s views of the chief good vary so much—viz. 
because their lines of life (Bios) vary—npeis 3¢ A€ywper Bev mapeté- 
Bnpev. fv 8é npiv 6 Adyos mepi rov Gre Scahdpous of avOpwma wepl ris 
evdayovias gyovos Bdfas. Exaoros Toivyy dxodovOas Te oixeip Big Thy 
evdaipoviay dpiferax, ‘This takes no account of ovx dddéyws, which 
prepares us for the importance which is attached below in chapter 
8 to the droAnpes of the various classes of men. 


§ 2. 818 nai rdv Biov dyawior] ’Ayario: means that they acquiesce b. 17. 
in, or look no higher than ; «ai means that their life isin accordance 
with their theory, or indAnyis. 


tpeis ydp elow x.rA.] In the drodavorexds Bios a man sacrifices 
the Adyos, or harmony of his nature as a whole, to the émOupnrixey 
pépos—to his desire for pleasure ; in the soderxds Bios (as the term 
wodcrixéds is used here) he sacrifices it to the Ouposdés pépos—to 
ambition, or love of social success, and the applause of others ; but 
in the Gewpnrixcs Bios human nature is not treated as a means, but 
reverenced as an end. To be reverenced as an end it must be 
seen sub specie aclernifatis as divine, and this involves Oewpia. 
Hence human nature cannot be maintained as a Adyos in the 
mpaxrixos Bios, except by one who has the oxomds (see vi. 1. §§ 1, 2, 
3, notes) which @ewpia gives. To have this oxomds, it is not indeed 
necessary to be oneself a ‘ philosopher’ or ‘ thinker,’ or actually to 
lead the separate Oewpnrixds Bios strictly so called ; but it is necessary 
to live in a city which has ‘thinkers,’ and is regulated for the sake 
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of them. In such a city Oewpia, which appears in the professed 
‘ philosophers’ or ‘ thinkers’ as the clear consciousness of specula- 
tive truth, manifests itself in the men of affairs as a spirit whereby 
they are enabled to detach themselves somewhat from the influence 
of merely personal pleasures and ambitions—‘ material grounds of 
action,’ and take a ‘formal,’ ‘ theoretic’ view of life, comprehend- 
ing it in its péyeOos eat ragis as a system of xadat mpages. This is 
the spirit of the ‘true politician,’ as described by Eudemus—Z. £. 
i. 5. 1216 a. 23 of moddot ray modcrixa@v ovK dAnOas ruyxdvovct THs 
mpoorryopias’ ov ydp eiot moXsrixot Kara THY GAnOeay. 6 pév yap ToNTiKOS 
Tay KaN@y cori mpdgewy mpoatperixds a’tav xapw' of d€ moddol xpnuaroy 
kat mAeovefias Evexev Gnrovras rou (nv ovrws. The ‘true’ modcrexds Bios 
is thus, in a sense, a Gewpyrexos Bios, even in the case of the man 
of affairs who is not a professed philosopher or thinker. More 
literally, of course, it is a Oewpyrixds Bios in the case of the man of 
affairs who not only lives in a city which exists for the sake of 
‘ philosophers’ or ‘ thinkers,’ but is himself also a ‘thinker’ in the 
strict sense, and enjoys moments of inward philosophical oxoAy in 
the course of his ‘political’ career. It is not necessary to be a 
professed ‘philosopher’ or ‘thinker,’ and to abstain from active 
participation in affairs in order to lead the Oewpnrixds Bios. Perhaps 
the @ewpyrixds Bios is most successfully realised, not as a separate 
life, but as the form of the moAcrixés Bios. 

The three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581)—rd rroxepdes 
yévos, TO diddverxoy Kai qiAdrepov, and rd giddcodoy, in the first of 
which ¢éc6vpia has the mastery, in the second 6vpés, in the third 
Adyos. These three types of individual character are exemplified 
on a large scale in modtreias (Rep. 644, 8qq.). In dptoroxparia there 
is dudvota, ‘one mind’ extending throughout the whole body 
politic: all classes cheerfully conspire to maintain the good of the 
state, each performing its own function under Adyos or ‘the con- 
stitution.’ In ramoxparia order and discipline are confined to one 
class—the military class, representing @vpés, or the pushing self- 
asserting principle in human nature. In dAcyapyia the principle of 
éxcOupia, represented by a wealthy clique, takes the place of dupés, 
and for a time, by adopting the maxim of ‘cool self-regard,’ 
manages to ward off anarchy. Finally, in 8npoxparia anarchy 
prevails, every individual doing what pleases him best at the time— 
till the rvpayvos, representing the supremacy of some one émévyéa in 
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the individual character, puts an end to the licence of the many, 1095 b.17. 
that the licence of one—the worst anarchy—may reign. So, in 

the drodavorixds Bios some tyrant émévpia may determine conduct, 

or many éméupiac may have their turns; in the modcrixds Bios 
ambition is the master-passion, and keeps order to a certain extent, 

but not in the interest of the whole man, only in its own interest ; 

while in the Oewpnrixds Bios all the functions of man’s nature are 
exercised duly. 

Michelet and Grant point out that this three-fold division occurs 
in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heraclides Ponticus 
(apud Cic. Zusc. v. 3), in which life is compared to the concourse 
at Olympia—some come to contend for prizes, some to buy and 
sell, some—the noblest sort—to look on as spectators: ‘{ Pytha- 
goran] ut scribit auditor Platonis Ponticus Heracleides vir doctus 
in primis, Phliuntem ferunt venisse; cumque Leonte principe 
Phliasiorum, docte et copiose disseruisse quaedam ; cujus ingenium 
et eloquentiam cum admiratus esset Leon, quaesivisse ex eo, qua 
maxume arte confideret : at illum, artem quidem se scire nullam, 
sed esse Philosophum; admiratum Leontem novitatem nominis 
quaesivisse quinam essent Philosophi, et quid inter eos et reliquos 
interesset: Pythagoran autem respondisse—Similem sibi videri 
vitam hominum et mercatum eum qui haberetur maxumo ludorum 
apparatu totius Graeciae celebritate: nam ut illic alii corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam et nobilitatem coronae peterent, alii emendi aut 
vendendi quaestu et lucro ducerentur : esset autem quoddam genus 
eorum, idque vel maxume ingenuum, qui nec plausum nec lucrum 
quaererent ; sed visendi causa venirent, studioseque perspicerent 
quid ageretur et quo modo: ita nos quasi in mercatus quandam 
celebritatem ex urbe aliqua sic in hanc vitam ex alia vita et natura 
profectos, alios gloriae servire, alios pecuniae ; raros esse quosdam 
qui, ceteris omnibus pro nihilo habitis, rerum naturam studiose 
intuerentur: hos se appellare sapientiae studiosos: id est enim 
philosophos: et ut illic liberalissumum esset spectare nihil sibi 
adquirentem, sic in vita longe omnibus studiis contemplationem 
rerum cognitionemque praestare.’ lIamblichus (vita Pythag. § 58) 
preserves the story in the following words—{see Cic. Zuse. v. 3, 
ed. Davisii, note) domévar yap pn (LvOaydpas) ri eis tov Biov rév 
dvOpenev mapodoy re én ras maryyyupes amavrevrt Spihy’ as yap éxeice 
gayrotanol dordvres dvyOpwrot GddXos Kar’ GAdov yxpelay adixveirar, 5 per 
xpnuariopou re al xépdovs yap ameurroAncas roy dprov emesydpevos’ 6 
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8€ ddéns Evexa eriderEdpevos Fret THY pwpNY TOU awpatos® ears Oe Kal rpiroy 
ei8os kai To ye éAevOepi@rarov, cuvadi(opevoy téray Géas Evexa Kai Snproup- 
ynudrov Kadev Kat aperijs épywv cat Adywv' ovrw bn Kdv rq@ Big mavro-~ 
Sarrovs avOpmmous rais crovdais els ravrd ovvabpoiferOas rovs pew yap 
Xpnpedrov Kai rpudijs aipet wdOos. rods 8€ dpyns Kai wyepovias ipepos, 
Piroverxias re Sofopaveis xaréyovow’ eiAupwwéoruroy 8 elvat rovroy 
ayOpanouv rpérov tov drodefduevoy THY Tov Kaddicrev Oewpiay by xal 
mpocovopatey dirocodor, 

The Neoplatonic rendering of the Oewpyrixds Bios, which makes 
it an ecstatic life of entire freedom from bodily influences, is quite 
foreign to the concrete view of human nature taken by Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s Oewpnrixds Bios is the razson détre of the wdéXs, in the 
same sense that the Wuyy is the raison défre of the capa. We 
know of no Wuy7 except as correlated with a cdpa; so we know of 
nO Gewpia except as manifested by a civilized man, or roXirns. It is 
true that in the Tenth Book of the £¢Arcs he uses language which 
may seem to lend itself to a Neoplatonic rendering ; but his object 
there is to abstract, and present clearly, the formal principle or 
theoretic element in actual life, and we must be careful not to make 
‘a material use ’ of this merely ‘formal principle,’ and suppose that 
he asserts the possibility or desirability of an actual life of pure 
Gewpia for man, in which the (gov soderxdy should be transformed 
into the 6eds. The odds, as distinguished in the Tenth Book from 
the modirns, is as much an abstraction as 6eds considered apart 
from the xéopos. Hence we must not accept as a correct account 
of Aristotle’s view the mystical comment of Eustratius on the 
Gewpnrixds Bivs of this passage—taxdrrev rv vAnv Kal ro capKwdy 
rovro védos xal mpoxdAupya beg xal rois Geois Sv dwdBeray ovyyiveras, 
Aristotle himself was no believer in such a Nirvana, whatever 
influence he may have had on the evolution of the mystical 
doctrines of which this note of Eustratius is a reminiscence. 


§ 3. dvSpamo8d8es] Zell and Michelet compare Z. WM. iii. 10. 8 
mepi ras rotavras 3’ y8ovas 9 awppociwn xal 7 axodacia éoriv bp xai ra 
Aowra (Ga xowwvei, dev avdpawodades xai Onpiodes haivovra® atra: 3 
elaiy ay xat yetors. Magirus connects the contemptuous character 
of Aristotle’s criticism of the droAavoruds Bios in this section with 
the remark made in Zop. i. 9. 105 a. 3 ov det 3€ may wpéBrnpa, 
ovd€ macav Oéow émoxoreiv’ GAX’ Hv dropyoeter ay tis Tov Adyou Seopevey, 


cal pi) noddoews # alcGncews. The ‘castigation,’ as distinguished 
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from ‘ argument,’ is contained here in the terms qoprixéraro: and 1005 b. 19. 
dwparodedes, and in the comparison with Booxjpara. 


tuyx dvouor 82 Néyou | ‘Obtain consideration.’ Grant compares x. 6. 3. b. 21. 
tev dv tats éouciats] Zell compares viii. 6. 5 of 8’ év rais é£ovcias. 
LapSavamrdd\rAw] Cf. ZL. £. i. 5. 1215 b. 36 5 your ev Alytrr@ Bois b. 22. 


by as "Amu rys@ow ev mArEioot Tov ToLoUT@Y (1.¢. THY gwparikay Hdovav) 
efovow(es roAA@y povapyav ... 1216 a. 16 of 8€ SapdavaradXov paxapi- 
{ovres  Spurdupidny rov SuBapirny h trav Gdrwy rwas tov (evra rodv 
Gmodavotixoy Biov, ovros O¢ mavres dv TG yaipew aivovras rdrrew Thy 
ebdaiporviav, See Cic. Zusc. v. 35 (among Rose’s Fragments of 
Aristotle, No. 77) ‘Quo modo igitur jucunda vita potest esse a qua 
absit prudentia, absit moderatio? Ex quo Sardanapalli opulen- 
tissimi Syriae regis error agnoscitur qui incidi jussit in busto, 

Haec habeo quae edi, quaeque exsaturata libido 

Hausit: at illa jacent multa et praeclara relicta. 

Quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in dovss non in regis sepulchro 
inscriberes? Haec habere se mortuum dicit, quae ne vivus 
quidem diutius habebat quam fruebatur.’ Cf. also Cic. de Fin. 
ii. 32. 106 quoted by Rose Fr. No. 77. Had Eudemus, when 
he wrote 6 your & Ailyinrp Bois «.r.d., the work (Dialogue zepi 
Sixatoovwns according to Rose) to which this fragment belongs 
before him? The verses translated by Cicero are given by 
Athenaeus viii. 14. 335 ri yap ray émirpipa: Suvapévoy mapédcrey 
6 xadds ovros émonoids (7.¢. Archestratus, author of yaorpovoyia) 
cai pdvos (n\ooas rov LZapSavardAov rou *Avaxuvdapatew Biov, dv adia- 
vonrérepoy eivas kaTa THY mpoanyopiay rou martpés "AptororeAns €pn. ed’ 
ob rov radou émyeypapba gdnol Xpvowrmos rade’ 

ed cidas Gre Ovnrds Edbus rdv Oupdy de€e, 

reprépevos Gadinaor® Gaydyrs roe obris dynors. 

kal yap é€y@ omodds eiyt, Nivou peydAns BaciWeucas. 
ely Exw Soo’ ehayow nai epvBpica xal ovv Epore 
répxy aber’ ra 8€ woAAd xal dABia mdyra A€Aeurrrat. 
48¢ copy Biorno mapaiveots, ovdé wor’ auras 

Ancona, éexrncOw 38 5 Oédwy rv ameipova xpvody. 

Athenaeus (xii. 38. 528, 9, apparently quoting Ctesias) and 
Nicolaus Damascenus (ed. Tauchn. p. 251) describe fully the 
luxurious habits of Sardanapalus. The latter writer says otxnow 
éxav ev Nivy, evdov rd cupsray ev rois Bacwelos darpiBwv, Srrwv pey 
ovx dwrdpevos, od ext Onpay éftav, Somep ol mada Baardeis, ¢yxpidpevos 


1086 b.23, 


b. 28. 


b. 24. 
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de ro mpédowmoy, cai rovs cpOadrpous troypaddpevos, mpds re Tas madXaxidas 
dpiAc@pevos mept xdddXovs xal eumdoxns, rd re oUpmay yuraein FOec 
xpepevos. Cf. Athenaeus xii. 39. 530 ’ApsordBovdos (served under 
Alexander, and wrote a history of his wars, which was Arrian’s 
chief authority) & ‘‘év "AyyedAn fy édeiparo (pnot) Zap8avarados, ’ANEf- 
av8pos avaBaivwy els Tlépoas xareotparoredevcaro. xai hv ov méppe rd 
Tov Sapdavaradov prnpeiov, ep ob dordvat rimoy iOwov cupBeBAnkéra 
ris defias xeipds rovs BaxrvAous, ws dy emtxporoivra. émvyeypapbat 3é are 
"Acovpioss ypappace’ ‘ Sap8avarados, 'Avaxuydapagtou mais, "AyxidAny kal 
Tapody empev nuepn pin. re, wive, maile’ ws radXa rovrov ove déa’ 
—roi admoxpornparos foe déyev.” Sardanapalus (Asshur-bani-pal), 
son of Esarhaddon, reigned from about 667 till about 647. His 
reign marks the culmination -of Assyrian power and civilization. 


§ 4. ray] On rq as the end of ‘political’ life, see Z. WM. v. 6. 
7 pirOds dpa tis Boréos (2.¢. to the apywv), rovro dé rit Kal yépas. Cf. 
Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38, where the moAAoi are said to be satisfied with 
xrjoes, but the xapievres to strive after ripai, honores—ért oracid(overy 
ov pdvoy dia THY anodrnra THs KTnOEws, GAAG Kat Bid THY TOY TYsnay Tov- 
vayriow 3€ mepi éxarepov’ of pew yap moAXdol dua ro mepi ras Krnces anon, 
ol d¢ yapievres rrepi rey ripaey day toat. 


émmoaérepov] ‘ Too superficial for that which we are in search 
of’ Grant. Honour is not the nature and life of the person 
honoured, but a merely superficial and transitory reflection on him 
of the opinion of other people. 


Soxet . . . pravrevdueOa] Honour depends on those who give it, 
not on him who receives it. It therefore cannot be the chief good, 
which is ‘one’s own’ and depends on oneself; cf. Met.0. 8. 10504. 
34 sqq., from which we can understand how ev8aipovia, being an 
€vépyeca Which contains its own end in itself, must be oixeiéy rs—z. ¢. 
something which resides wholly in the man who realises it—dow» 
8¢ pn cori dAdo ri Epyov rapa thy évépyeay ev avrois trapye f évepyera’ 
olov ) Spats év rH dparr: Kat 1) Oewpia ev TH Oewpoivre nai 7 (wh ev rH 
Yuyy’ 80 xat 4 evdatpovia’ (wi) yap rod ris €oriv. On the other hand, 
where a result different from the ¢vépyea is produced by its opera- 
tion, 7.e. where the évépyea is not its own end, but has an external 
end, the ¢évépyea (consummation) is in the result—1050 a. 30 écev 
pev ody Erepdy ri dott mapa THY XpHow TO ytyvdpevoy, TouTM@Y pEev 1 evepyeta 
€v Tq roaovpery oriv, olov Ff re olxoddunors dv rq oixo8opoupevp Kal 7 


thavors ev rq thavopere’ duoiws d¢ xal eri trav DdAwv cai ws 1) xivnors 
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dy re xvouperp. AS Upavors then is dv rp tpawopévp, SO reuy is évy 1005 b.24 
rots repoe: it does not reside ev r@ ryswperp as Oewpia resides év rq 
Gewpotvrs, The good opinion of others is an épyo», as it were, which 
a man produces, like a web or a house; it is not Ars own life. 
The notion of zxherence, which is doubtless the one primarily 
attaching to é» in the present case, does not of course exclude that 
of being in the power of, into which indeed it easily passes. 


pavrevdueOa] Zell quotes Schol. Par. pavrevépeba cipnra dca ri b. 26. 
pyre re wept avrov dwodeyOnvat, GAN’ as ev eixacu@ ovra AapBdvec Oa, 
aroxactixy yap réxym 7 parr. Cf. De Gen. Anim. iv. 1. 765 a. 247 
pavrevdpevos Td TupSnodpevoy ex Tay eixérev Kal wpodapBavovres ws ovTws 
Zxov amply yedpevow ovras l8eiy, May not the term have a special 
appropriateness in connexion with raya6éy, or the true Form of human 
life—ro éy jpiv Octov, which man ‘divines,’ just as all plants and 
animals after their kinds instinctively, by a kind of natural divination, 
find their good—succeed in maintaining and perpetuating their 
various types, and so realise ré dei nal rd Octov? See note oni. 2. 8 
b. 7. All life—moral and physical—is a striving after Form, a 
divination of rd Getoy, 


§ 5. én... xpeirrew] The editors refer to viii. 8. 2, where remy 
is said to be sought card cupBeByxds. 


motedcwow| Kb, Mb, Ob, H® have muorevowow, which ought to b. 37. 
be restored to the text for Bekker’s morevwow. See Rassow, Forsch. 
p. 53: ‘der Aorist hat inchoative Bedeutung.’ 


kat éx’ dpery | Epexegetical—‘i.e. for their virtue.’ b. 29. 


§ 6. dredeorépa] dpery is a mere éfs, or possession of the power b. 32. 
of acting well, not an évépyea or act; see ii. 5. This és may 
subsist without going forth in action. It is therefore aredearépa— 
‘falls short of being the rédos’ (Grant)—which is rd «3 {qv in 
actuality, not in mere potentiality. Evddapovia is the manifestation 
of dpern, and is defined in i. 7.15 as Wuxys évépyea xar dperny. Thus 
dpern is to ev8aporia as duvapts to évépyea. 

xabedSery | is opposed to évepyetw x. 8. '7 GAAd phy (hy ye mavres 
tredyhacw avrovs [rots Geovs| nal évepyeiv dpa® ov yap 31) xabevdew 
éonep rov Evdupiova, 


€xovra Thy aperyv| 2. ¢. with the mere é&g of dperj. ‘Past merits,’ b. 33. 
F ‘ 


1005 b. 38. 


1096 a. 1. 


a. 2. 
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says Grant, ‘or the passive possession of qualities whose existence 
depends on the attestation of fame, cannot be thought to constitute 
the chief good. Very different from this is évépyea xar’ dperqy an 
actual life of virtue in the present.’ 


kaxowaQety nat druxeiv] cf. ig. 11. The good things of body 
and estate are the tAn in which the eddaipwy realises the form of his 
nature. Without this matter the form cannot be realised; but the 
form is not to be confounded with the matter. Evé8amovia is a 
certain manner of life. This manner of life requires certain con- 
ditions, as the art of Phidias required marble or ivory. As Eudemus 
puts it (Z. Z. i. 2. 1214 b. 16), we must be careful to distinguish 
between ré (hv xadds and dp dvev ov duvardv (qv xadas. Cf. Didymus, 
*AptororéAous xal rey Aouray wepirarnrixey mepi rev nOccaov déypara apud 
Mullach. Fragm. Phil. vol. ii. p. go rovs 8¢ vopifovras ra rot 
odparos kat ra fEwbev dyaba cupsrAnpovy rv eidatpoviay ayvoeiy Sri 7 peév 
evdatpovia Bios doriv, 5 3é Bios éx mpd£ews cupmenAnpwra’ rov 3€ cwpa- 
rixay xal trav éxrés ayabay ovder obre mpagww elvat xal’ davrd, off hos 
évépyecay ... ta dy dvev mparrew Sriovy advvarov pépn ris évepyeias Aéyerw 
avr épOdy. 


et pi Cow Stapuddrrev| For the meaning of O¢ors as an dpx? 
aodeigews see An. Post. i. 2.72 a. 14 8qq. where it is distinguished as 
apx7 Hv py éore Set~ar, pnd" avaynn eyew Tov pabnodpevoy re from afiopa, 
which is an dpy} Hy dvdynn éxew rdv driovv pabnoopevov. Here (Z. XN. 
i, 5. 6) however we are concerned with the dialectical (as distin- 
guished from the apodeictic) 6éo1s, which is described in Zop. i. g. 
104 b. rg (quoted by Eustratius and the commentators after him) 
Géors 8€ dot UmdAnYus rapddokos tay yvapipwv rivds xara dirogodiay’ 
oloy rs ovx €or dvridéyew xabanep ey “Avricbévns’ h Ort wayra Kiwetrat 
xaO’ “Hpaxderrov’ f dre év 1d dv, xabamep MéAtooos yo’ rd yap rov 
Tuxovros évavria rais Bdfats amodnvapevov gporrilew etnOés eon A 
6éors, then, is a paradox maintained on the authority of some great 
philosopher. An exception is made in its favour in the application 
of that rule of Dialectic by which only é8ofa are admitted as pre- 
misses, and mapddoga as such excluded. 

In Aristotle’s time the Cynics maintained the paradox indicated 
in the present passage, and after his time the Stoics, contending dre 
airdpxns 7 aperl) mpds evdatpoviav—that the mere consciousness of 
virtue, even though its manifestation ‘in works’ be prevented by 
external circumstances, constitutes Happiness. (See Zeller’s Syoics, 
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Epicureans, and Sceplics, pp. 224, 225, Engl. transl.) Cicero (Para- 1096 a. 2. 
doxon, 2) defends the Oéo1s—éri airapxns 4 apern mpds evdacpoviay, 
‘arguing, as Grant remarks, ‘the greatness of Regulus in his 
misfortunes, as though that were identical with his happiness’ ; or 
perhaps rather identifying his ‘idea of happiness’ with ‘the con- 
sciousness of happiness,’ to borrow a delicate distinction drawn by 
Prof. Jowett (Plato, Introduction to the Gorgias). ‘Nec vero,’ says 
Cicero, ‘M. Regulum aerumnosum nec infelicem nec miserum 
unquam putavi. Non enim magnitudo animi ejus cruciabatur a 
Poenis, non gravitas, non fides, non constantia, non ulla virtus, 
non denique animus ipse: qui tot virtutum praesidio tantoque 
comitatu, quum corpus ejus caperetur, capi certe ipse non potuit 
.. . bonus vir et fortis et sapiens miser esse non potest. Nec vero, 
cujus virtus moresque laudandi sunt, ejus non laudanda vita est, 
neque porro fugienda vita est quae laudanda est. Esset autem 
fugienda, si esset misera. Quamobrem quicquid est laudabile idem 
et beatum et florens et expetendum videri debet.’ ‘Plato,’ says 
Prof. Jowett (1. c.), ‘does not mean to say that Archelaus is tor- 
mented by the stings of conscience, or that the sensations of the 
impaled criminal are more agreeable than of the tyrant drowned in 
luxurious enjoyment. . . . What then is his meaning? . . . He is 
speaking not of the consciousness of happiness, but of the idea of 
happiness. When a martyr dies in a good cause, when a soldier 
falls in battle, we do not suppose that death or wounds are without 
pain, or that physical suffering is always compensated by a mental 
satisfaction. Still we regard them as happy. . . . We are not con- 
cerned to justify this idealism by the standard of utility or by the 
rules of logic, but merely to point out the existence of such a 
sentiment in the better part of human nature.’ 

Aristotle was not deficient in appreciation of the part which the 
idea of happiness plays in life; but his idealism was not of the kind 
to express itself rhetorically, and seem to have always in view some 
heroic figure of the tragic stage. His idealism consisted in his 
profound recognition of the fact that man has aspirations which 
can never be satisfied; which, nevertheless, must be fostered, 
because they give ¢/an to those functions which are capable of actual 
fulfilment. The alperéraros Bios is indeed unattainable by man; 
but if he ceased to aspire to it, the good life, which is actually 
within his reach, would become, in its turn, an impossible ideal. 
See E£. N. x. 7. 8. 1177 b. 31 ob xpq 8€ nara rovs tapawovvras avbpa- 

F 2 


1006 a.2. 


a. 3. 


a. 4. 
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miva Ppovety dvOpwrov Svra ovde Ovnra rdv Ovnrdy, GAN éd’ Scov évdéexerat 
aGavarifew nal mavra roceiy mpds rd (hy Kard Td Kpdricroy TaY év auTE. 
The account given of the spirit of the dv8petos in Z. JV. iii. 9. & 3-5 
shows us how well Aristotle understood the place of ‘the idea of 
happiness’ in life—not as a ‘constitutive principle,’ and equivalent 
to an actual ‘consciousness of happiness,’ but as a ‘regulative 
principle.’ 

ixavids ydp kat év rois éyxuxAlors efpytat mept avrav] It is often 
assumed that rd éyxiedca are the same as éefwrepixol Adyor. One of 
the reasons for holding that the reference of the latter expression 
is to commonly accepted views, not necessarily embodied in any 
written work, is that the present tense is invariably (or almost 
invariably) used with it. But here, the perfect seems to indicate 
a special reference to a definite class of written works, or it may be 
to a definite course of lectures. See note on éefwrepexot Adyor i. 13. 9. 


§ 7. Swép of] wepi is Bekker’s reading against the MSS., which 
all apparently give trép. Susemihl and Bywater accordingly read 
trép. ‘Yx¢p with the genitive is so characteristic of the 47. AZ, 
and the Aristotelian commentators, that its reception into the text 
here (justified by the MS. authority) raises the question, whether 
the clause in which it occurs should not be bracketed as an inter- 
polation. See notes on iii. 3. 2, and iv, 2. 4, 

éropévois] x. 7. 

§ 8. 8 82 xpnpaniorhs (sc. Bios) Biatds tis éoriv] The money- 
getting life is contrary to nature, for nature has always a definite 
rédos, whereas money-getting goes on els dmewpov, see Pol. i. 3. 
1256 b. 41 xpnpariorixny, 80° fy ovddv Boxet mépas etvas tAovTOU Kal 
xrnoews ... 1257 b. 19 Eore yap érépa H xpnparioteny Kai 6 mAovros 
6 xara guow. The term Biaos is to be taken in its technical sense 
<=napa piow: see de Coclo 300 a. 23 rd 8¢ Bia xal mapa hvow ravrdy : 
Met. &. 5. 1015 b. 14 el dpa éariy drra didta xai dxivnra, ovbéy éxeivors 
€ori Biuov ovde mapa guow: Met. 1. 1.1052 a. 23 puoe...xat py Big: 
Phys. iii. 5. 205 b. 5 ety yap av ri mov Big xat ody ob répuxev: Phys. 
iv. 8. 215 a. I maca xiqois ff Big f ard Guow ... 4 pév yap Blaos mapa 
gvow édoriv: Phys. viii. 4.255 b. 31 mdvra ra xevovpeva  ucet Kiveirat 
i) mapa vow cai Big. Newman (note on Pol.i. 3. 1253 b. 18) remarks 
that the connexion which Aristotle traces between rd Biaoy and 
td mapa duow is inherited by him from Plato (Zim. 64 D), and 
from still earlier inquirers (cf. Profag. 337 D, for the words of the 
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Sophist Hippias). Eustratius interprets the passage incorrectly. 1096 a. 5. 
He says that the xpnyariorjs Bios employs violent means to 
make money. Dante (Jnzf. xi. 109-111, quoted by Michelet) 
had this interpretation in view when he placed usurers among 
the ‘violent’ in Hell: although it is to be observed that the 
‘violence ’ consists in ‘setting Nature, in herself, and in her follower 
(Art), at nought.’ Grant translates—‘ But the life of gain is ina 
way compulsory,’ and remarks that Biaos ‘is to be taken in a 
passive, not in an active sense. It is the opposite of éxovatos, 
meaning “‘ forced,” asin £74. iii. 1. 3. It implies that no one would 
devote himself, at the outset, to money-making, except of necessity, 
“parce quil faut vivre”... It is true that in several places Biaos 
is opposed to card gvow, and in such contexts means “ unnatural” ; 
.-. But without such a context, it cannot simply stand for mapa 
gvow. To this it may be answered that the term xpqyartorns 
of itself supplies the context required. That ypnyariorixy is dretpos 
and wapa vow is a common-place in the Aristotelian system. 

For Bias we have the conjectures Bios dStos, or dBios (Muretus), 
and ov Bios (Coraes); but no correction is necessary. Aspasius 
has row d€ xpnpariorny Biaroy A¢youcs, roureors pixpdy, as mpds evdai- 
poviay Biasov Néyorres rovroy—as if he read Basds. 


xprjotpov] useful as means to end: see Jndex Arist. s.v. The a. 7. 
term is technically employed (alone or with eis rs and mpés re) to 
denote the means. The life of money-making is concerned only 
with means, and has no limiting conception of the end of human 
endeavour. This the life of dewpia has, and with this end identifies 
itself. The @ewpnrixds Bios is Life, and exists for its own sake 
(see x. 7.5); whereas the xpnyartorns Bios is not Life, but undue 
care for one of the material conditions of Life. 


xaraBéBAynvra] The editors quote Pol. ©. 2. 1337 b. 22 aia.1o. 

xaraBeBAnpéeva pabyoes, ‘the ordinary branches,’ and Pol. ©. 3. 
1338 a. 36 ray xaraSeBAnpivwy wadevpare»—where the notion of 
the fundamental character of these branches is conveyed. Here 
we may render—‘and yet many arguments have been thrown 
away in support of them,’ thus bringing out the idea of a foundation 
latd for the claims of 7307 and rizn and at the same time indicat- 
ing that /Jabour has been wasted on the attempt to lay such a 
foundation. I think that mpés aira obliges us to take account 
of this latter point by suggesting xarn»dAwsra: mpos abrd. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now let us examine the opinion of those who make the Chief Good a Universal 
Essence, or Idea, existing apart from all particular good things. It is an 
unpleasant duty to have to criticise this opinion, which is that of men who are 
our personal friends ; but the philosopher ts bound to prefer truth to friendship. 

(1) Objects conceived as members of a sequence (e.g. numbers), where the 
subsequent depends upon the prior, they do not bring under a common Idea. 
But good #s a conception which appears in the Category of Substance, and also 
in the Categories of Quality and Relation, which are subsequent to the Category 
of Substance, i.e. presuppose it as their ground. How then, on their own 
principles, can they bring these various appearances of Good under one common 
Idea? 

(2) Lf all good things fall under one common Idea, i.e. have all one and the 
same Essence, or Form of Being, how comes it that, there being ten Categories, 
or Forms of Being, we find good things in all the ten, and not tn one Category 
only? Thus, in the Category of Substance we find God and Reason, in that of 
Quality, the various Virtues ; tn that of Quantity, the Moderate ; in that of 
Relation, the Useful—and these are all ‘ good things, although the‘ Form of 
their Being, or ‘ their Essence’ ts not the same. 

(3) Since things that have the same essential nature, or fall under one Idea, 
are all objects of one Science, good things ought all to be objects of the same 
science. But this ts not so. Even good things tn the same Category are objects 
of different sciences—under the Category of Time, the science of the favourable 
opportunity in sickness is Medical Science ; that of the favourable opportunity 
in warfare ts Generalship. 

(4) What do they gain by the prefix real by which they mark their Ideas? 
Real-man, amd man, have the same essential nature, viz. that of ‘man,’ which 
as common to both. Similarly the real-good, and a good thing, are both ‘ good.’ 

(5) Uf they reply that real means everlasting, we ask, How can mere dura- 
tion enhance Essence, and put the real-good in a higher position, qua good, than 
a good thing? If the Idea of the Good is good, tt ts so independently of time, 
and tf a particular thing is good, it also is good independently of time, just as 
a thing is white, whether it be white for a day, or a thousand years. 

A more plausible position than that before us ts the position of the Pytha- 
goreans, who give us a column of good things, within which, not outside of 
which, they place the Principle of Unity. Even Speusippus, tt would appear, 
Jollows the Pythagoreans rather than the Platonists here. 

But it may be oljected to the foregoing criticism—‘ you have ignored the 
distinction between things good in themselves, and things good as means to these. 
It ts only things good in themselves which the theory professes to bring under 
one Idea.’ 

Let us then confine our attention to things good in themselves. 

Lf tt be asked What things may be so described ?—there are two alternative 
answers possible, viz. They are things such as seeing, or thinking, or as certain 
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pleasures and honours—or The Idea of the Good ts the only thing good in itself. 
Uf the latter alternative be accepted, the class of things good in themselves will 
be left empty, for the Idea is not in the class. If the former alternative be 
accepted—i.e. sf it be admitted that seeing, thinking, &¢., are also good in 
themselves, as well as the Idea, then the same essential nature of Goodness must 
be apparent in them all, as the same quality of whiteness is apparent in snow 
and white paint. But as a matter of fact the‘ goodness’ of thinking differs 
essentially from that of secing, and has its own definition. For the same reason 
the goodness of each of the pleasures and honours referred to has its own separate 
definition. 

When we call a thing ‘ good,’ then, we do not mean that tt participates in 
common with all other good things in one Idea of the Good. What then do we 
mean? We mean something: for the same epithet ts surely not applied by 
mere accident to all these things, without there being some common characteristic 
tn them all justifying its application. What ts this common characteristic? 
Perhaps the fact that they ‘ belong to the same department,’ or ‘contribute to the 
same end'—i.e. they are perhaps called ‘ good, as a knife and a bandage are 
both called ‘ surgical,’ because they belong to the same department—surgery, or 
as cleanliness avd exercise are both called ‘ healthy,’ because they contribute to 
the same end—health: or perhaps it ts safer to say that things are called ‘ good’ 
‘on the ground of identical relations’ —e. g. the relation of the eye to the body ts 
the same as that of reason to the soul ; tf we call the eye ‘good’ in its relation, 
we must call reason ‘good’ in its also. But the discussion of these matters 
belongs properly to another part of our system, and need not detain us further, 
especially as the Universal Good, apart by itself, cven if st exist, is evidently a 
thing which man cannot make the end of his action, and lay hold of : and st ts 
an end which hecan lay hold of that we are now looking for. 

But it may perhaps be said that a knowledge of the Idea of the Good helps us 
to perform those good actions which we can perform, and to lay hold of those 
good things which are within our reach, by giving us an ‘example or standard 
of goodness’ to serve as a test of the goodness of our conduct. This is a plausible 
view ; but st is not supported by what, as a matter of fact, is the procedure of the 
sciences and arts. They all try to realise a good, and to supplement what ts 
lacking to them, but st is never ‘ the knowledge of the Idea of the Good’ that they 
make their desideratum. If this knowledge were really useful, ts it likely that 
all men of science and artists would thus neglect it? But the chief argument 
against this view that a knowledge of the Idea ts useful, ts that derived from : 
the difficulty of explaining to oneself how tt can be useful—how it can be useful 
to @ weaver or carpenter in his trade—how it can make a man a better general 
or @ better doctor. So far, indeed, ’s a doctor from troubling himself with such 
wide ‘knowledge, that he does not take a wide view even of ‘health,’ the final 
end of his own profession. It is not Universal Health which he considers, but 
man's health, or rather kis patient's health. 


Introductory Note.| The ‘Ideas’ of Plato answered, in part, to 1006 a 1L 
what we now call ‘ Laws of Nature.’ As distinguished from par- 
ticular phenomena which come and go, the ‘Ideas are fixed;’ 
hence are the objects of scientific knowledge, as distinguished from 
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1096 a.11. mere sensation. Particular men are men, because they ‘participate 
in, or are ‘copies of’ the ‘Idea of Man’; as we should say — 
because they are common results of that fixed Law of Nature 
which brings forth such beings as men. Particular things are 
beautiful, because they are ‘copies of the Eternal Beauty ’—as we 
should say—because there is that in the fixed constitution of the 
universe which determines the production of things so characterised. 
To give force to his assertion that the ‘Ideas’ are fixed, Plato 
was accustomed to speak of sensible things as fluctuating, and 
even unreal’. Such reality, at any rate, as they possess they derive 
from the ‘Ideas’ in which they ‘ participate. We must not, how- 
ever, take Plato too literally. He speaks of the unreality of par- 
ticulars, in much the same way as we speak of the impossibility 
of an uncaused phenomenon,—a phenomenon which is not part 
of the universe of Natural Laws. The language at his disposal 
for expressing the ‘reality’ of the Ideas was not adequate to the 
task. He was obliged to say that the Ideas have more odoia than 
the particulars, or that the particulars derive such oveia as they 
possess from the ovaia of the Ideas; thus seeming to make the Ideas 
separate /Aings. But how can the particulars ‘participate in’ the 
ovaia of a thing separate from them? This was the question which 
Aristotle put to Plato, or the Platonists. The otcia of a thing must 

~ belong to itself; a thing cannot have its otaia outside itself 12 another 
thing. This difficulty, raised by the inadequacy of the word ovaia for 
the task assigned to it, was felt by Plato himself (see the Parmentdes), 
and was probably brought home to him, as to Aristotle, by the literal 
interpretation which pupils of the Academy gave to the doctrine 
of the Ideas, not only speaking of them as separate ¢Aings (that 
was almost unavoidable), but thinking of them as such. 

The ‘Ideas’ then answer, in part*, to our ‘ Laws of Nature,’ the 
objects of scientific knowledge. But these ‘Ideas’ are members 
of a system, in virtue of belonging to which they are what they 

~ are. This system is the Universe—the One, or the Good. If the 

‘Ideas,’ are ovoia, or ‘fixed Laws of Nature,’ the Universe of 

which they are the fixed Laws, is éméxewa ris ovolas—is not itself 

.  * Modern Biology seems to enforce Plato's doctrine of the unreality of the 

particular. We see the life of the individual shortened by natural selection for 

the sake of the Race. See Weismann, Essays upon Heredity (Clarendon Press), 
Essays i and iii. 

? In part they answer to the ‘Categories of the Understanding’ in modern 
philosophy. The l&8éa rdyaGov answers to the ‘ Ideas of the Reason.’ 
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a Law of Nature, but higher. How this doctrine of the Idea of 1006 a. 11. 
the Good was misunderstood—by the Platonists, we may suppose, 
rather than by Aristotle—is best shown in the chapter now before 
us. There is nothing, I venture to think, in the Dialogues of 
Plato to justify the interpretation which Aristotle’s criticism 
assumes: we shall accordingly follow the line of least difficulty, 
if we suppose that the Platonists are mainly responsible for the 
misunderstanding. In all likelihood too they are responsible for 
the popular ridicule which seems to have been bestowed on the 
doctrine—see Drog. Laert. iii. 26 and 27 quoted by Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. vol. iii. 302 rowovros 8 dv (WAdrwv), suwos doxapbn xat 
autos Und rey Kopixov—Apdis ’Audixparec— 

To 8 ayabov & vt mor’ éoriv, oF ov Truyyavew 

péddkecs Oth ravrny, Frrov ol8a tour’ eye, 

& déoror’, f 1d TWAdravos ayabév’ mpdcexe 87. 

It will now be convenient to place by the side of Aristotle’s 
criticism, analysed above in the Argument, Plato’s own account 
of the Idea of the Good as given in Rep. 506 sqq. The Guardians 
of the State must know the nature of the Good, for if they have not 
this knowledge, they cannot know the real nature of the Just or the 
Beautiful. What then is the Good? Socrates can answer only by 
a simile. The Sun, the Eye, and Visible objects, are in the 
sensible world, what the Good, Reason (vois), and the Ideas (ra 
pooupeva), are in the intelligible world. The ida rot dya6od is that 
which gives their truth (dAj6ea) to the objects of real knowledge, 
as the sun gives visible colour to the objects of sight. It is the 
I8a rov ayafotd which also gives the power of apprehending this 
truth (émornun), as the sun gives the eye the power of seeing. As 
light and sight are not identical with the sun, so dAnéea and 
émornun are not identical with the i&éa rov ayabov, but only Lhe it; 
moreover as the sun causes the yéveors of all things but is not 
itself yéveots, So the l8ea rov dyafov imparts ovcia to the objects of 
real knowledge, but is itself something higher than otoia—ovx 
ovaias dvros rou dyabov, GAN’ ére ewéxewwa THs oboias mpecBeig Kai Suvdues 
umepéxovros (509 B). 

‘“‘Good,” says Plato, “is the cause of existence and knowledge.” 
This opens a sublime conception, on the one hand, of a world 
in which all things are very good; on the other hand, of a 
philosophy whose method of the deepest knowledge consists in 
no mere abstract investigations, nor any mere accumulation of 
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1096 a.11. experience, but in apprehending with enthusiasm and joy the 
all-pervading idea of good, as it manifests itself under the three 
forms of beauty, symmetry, and truth [PArlebus 65 Aj.’ Grant, 
Ethics, Essay iii. vol. i. p. 205. 

It is difficult to understand a man of Aristotle’s calibre attacking, 
as he does, a theory like this; especially as his own philosophy of 
human life, with its ideal of the Gewpnrixds Bios, and its doctrine of 
evdapovia as something not to be counted among particular good 
things (Z. JV. i. 7. 8.), is in entire sympathy with it. ‘Im Ganzen, 
Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben,’ is the ideal for Aristotle’s 
evdainoy, no less than for Plato’s ¢udcogos. We are tempted to 
believe that it is not Plato’s theory which Aristotle attacks here, 
but the formalism of the Platonic school; at any rate, the 
criticisms contained in this chapter are entirely beside the mark, 
as directed against the theory which is exhibited in she Republic. 
‘O ry l3day airy reBeapévos is the man who, after a long education, 
has risen to the speculative height from which he can see, like 
Spinoza’s wise man, all things as belonging to a single system, in 
relation to which they ‘ have existence,’ ‘are good,’ and ‘ are known.’ 
The Ua rov ayaBov is not a separate shing—-xepiordy 71; it is the 
system to which ‘things’ belong, and by belonging to which (or ‘ par- 

—  ticipating in’ which) are ‘things ’—it is the One, Deus stve Natura’. 
If the Platonic school had confined itself to presenting, as Plato 
does in the Republic, the conception of rd &, or rd dyabcv, as a great 
‘regulative principle,’ probably no objections would have been 
raised by Aristotle. But the Theory of Ideas tended always to 
become more and more a Theory of Ideal Numbers, lending 

— itself to obscurantism ; it also stood in the way of the acceptance 
of that critique of the forms of speech (as epoch-making as Kant’s 
deduction of the forms of thought) which it was Aristotle’s greatest 
service to European culture to have begun and carried so far. 
It is therefore not entirely surprising to find the [8a rot dyaboi, 
notwithstanding Plato’s presentation of it (an unexceptionable 
presentation of it, one might have supposed, from Aristotle’s point 
of view), coming in for a share of the opposition which the ei8rixot 
dpOpoi, and xwpiora ein of the school naturally roused in the author 
of the doctrine of Categories. 


' There is a very interesting passage in Teichmiiller’s Literarische Fehkden, 
Pp. 232, 233 (to all the views contained in which I do not however wish to 
pledge myself) which may be consulted in this connexion. 
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It is in the distinction drawn between sporty and 8eurépa ovcia in 1006 a. 11. 
Cat. 5 that the doctrine of the xwpiordy ef8os or ‘universal thing,’ 
as held by the Platonists, is most effectively met. That doctrine, 
like the paradox of Antisthenes (see Plato, Soph. 251 A, and Arist. 
Met. 4. 29; cf. also Mullach, Fragm. Phil. vol. ii. 270 and 281, 2) 
and Stilpo (see Plutarch, adv. Colotem 23), practically assumed that 
all words stand for ‘ings. Antisthenes consistently denied the 
possibility of predication, because each thing, marked by its own — | 
name, is itself. The thing marked by the word Kalas is itself, 
and the thing marked by the word man is itself. You cannot 
predicate man of Kallias, for that would be to change Kallias into 
man, and make him another individual. The Platonists, on the 
other hand, affirmed the possibility of predication ; but it was only 
by the four de force of their dogma of pedegs that they were able to 
do so. Man was indeed the name of a thing separate from the 
thing of which Kalas was the name; but somehow the thing 
called Ka/has ‘ participated in’ the ‘Substance’ of the other thing 
called man. 

In opposition to Antisthenes and the Platonic xepiforres, it is 
pointed out in Caé. 5 that, although the term man looks like the 
name of a separate thing, it is really indicative of an aspect or 
attribute of a thing: see 3 b. 10 em) pév ody ray mpdrov ovoid 
avapgduoBnrnroy xal dAnbés éorw Sre ré8e re onpaiver... Trav d€ Sevrépaoy 
ovormy haiveras pév dpolws rp oxNwars ris mpooryopias 1dé8e Te onpaiver, 
Gray ely dvOpwnov fh (pov, ov pny adnOés ye, GAA pGAdov srordy Te 
onpaives, ov yap év dare rd roxeipevoy Sowep } mporn odcia, dddAd xara 
wohhov [as distinguished from the é mapa moddd of the Platonists] 
6 dvOpwros Aéyeras xa rd (pov. The distinction drawn here is, in 
grammatical language, that between the proper name and the 
common term, practically amounting to that between the ‘reality of 
existence’ and ‘the reality of validity’ noted by Lotze, Logic 
p. 441 Eng. Tr. 

‘Among all the reasons,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr.ii. 2. 302) ‘ with 
which Aristotle opposes the theory of Ideas, there are two which 
rise into prominence, and to them all the others may be mediately 
or immediately reduced, (1) That the universal notions . . . posited 
in the Ideas are not_substances, but mark only certain properties 
and relations—at most, genera and species, not things them- 
selves. (2) That the Ideas lack moving force, and that they 
not only do not explain, but render impossible, the change of 
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1096 a. 11. phenomena, creation and destruction, alteration and movement, 
and the natural properties of things thereon dependent.’ 

The position taken up by Aristotle against the Platonic xqpi- 
{ovres in objection (1) is that of the critic of the forms of speech, 
or thought (the two are inextricably connected in Aristotle’s mind), 
who distinguishes ra yévn ray évrwy—the various senses in which 
Kallias zs something, zs a man, zs good, zs a father. Unless these 
distinctions were kept steadily in view (and the ‘realism’ of the 
Platonists was the great obstacle to their recognition) it was vain, 
Aristotle rightly thought, to hope for advance in the sciences. As 
for objection (2), it comes from the man of science, who is not 
satisfied unless he has eficzen¢ causes. But, as Lotze says (Logic 
p- 447), ‘The fact that they supply no beginning of motion proves 
little against the doctrine of the Ideas ... As concerns Aristotle’s 
criticism let us turn to the sciences of our own day. What shall 
we say to our Laws of Nature? Do they contain in themselves 
a beginning of motion? On the contrary, they all presuppose 
a series of data which they cannot themselves establish, but from 
which once given, the necessary connexion one with another of the 
phenomena which ensue is deducible. No natural Jaw ordains 
that the different bodies in our planetary system should move, or 
that their course should be directed towards one and not another 
quarter of the heavens, or that the acceleration which they impose 
on each other by the force of attraction should have the particular 
amount which it has and not a different one. But is the whole 
system of mechanical truths useless and mere empty babble (xevo- 
Aoyetv) because it leaves these first beginnings of motion to be 
explained from some other source, and starting from the fact 
of motion as it actually finds it, is satisfied with explaining its 
different phases in their necessary connexion with each other? ... 
To see in the world of Ideas the patterns to which all that is, :/ 
anything is, must confdrm, was a thought of which the importance 
is unfairly ignored by Aristotle.’ 

The doctrine of Ideas, as Plato himself sets it forth in his 
Dialogues, was, it must be admitted by the reader of Aristotle's 
criticisms in the AZefaphysics', misunderstood—but probably more 
by the Platonists than by Aristotle. Be that however as it may, 
Aristotle’s criticisms have done much to give currency to false 


1 It is in Cat. 5, as it seems to me, that we have the really valuable results 
of the Aristotelian opposition to the doctrine of Ideas. 
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views regarding the doctrine, as held by Plato himself. For the 1096. 11. 
doctrine, as held by Plato himself, we must go to Plato’s own 

writings: and if we sometimes find statements there which seem 

to imply the xwprordv ei8os, we must remember that Plato could 

hardly help using language which might be interpreted as implying 

it. He wished to describe the relation of Laws of Nature to 
particular things, and the Greek language almost obliged him 

to speak of these Laws as ‘things.’ 

On the Platonic ‘Ideas’ generally see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. (Plato), 
Grant's E¢hics, Essay iii. vol. i. p. 200 sqq., Jowett’s Jntroduction to 
the Parmenides, Lotze’s Logic Book iii. ch. 2—the world of Ideas ; 
for Aristotle’s general criticisms see J/ef. A. 6, Z. 13, 14, 15, M. 4, 
5» 9, 10, and Cas. 5, Zeller’s PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 293 sqq. (3rd German 
ed.), Zeller’s Plat. Studien, pp. 232, 3, Grote’s Aristotle, appendix i 
and appendix iii. 

Keeping in view the account of the idéa rod ayabot given in Rep. 
506 sqq. and remembering that Plato himself, as distinguished from 
weak disciples, did not regard—could not have regarded—‘ The 
Good’ asa ‘ Thing’ separate from ‘ particular good things,’ we may 
go on to examine Aristotle’s criticism in detail. 


§ 1. 1d 8é naOddou] sc. dyaééy. Eudemus introduces his dis- a 11. 
cussion of the Idea of the Good (£. £. i. 8. 1217 b. 1) as follows— 
oxerréoy Toivuy ri td dpioroy, cal A€yerat mocaxas. év rpici 37 padwora 
daiverar Sdfas eivuc rovro. gaol yap dpioroy pey elvat mdvrov ard rd 
dyabdy, aitd 8 elvac rd dyabdv G imdpye rd re mporp elvar rdw ayuda 
kai rd airio ry mapovaig rots dAAots Tov ayaba elvan. 


§ 2. dv ofs 1d wpdérepoy xai Jorepov]. Things related to one a 18. 
another as the terms of a series were not brought by the Platonists 
under one Idea. Where one thing grows out of another thing, 
the two things cannot be regarded as coordinate impressions of 
a single type. Aristotle recognises this in Pod. tii. 1. 1275 a. 34 
(see Zeller, PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. p. 295 n. and Jowett, Pol. ad loc.) 
where he notes the impossibility of finding a common definition 
for the wsoAira of the various states, which he distinguishes as 
épai and rapexBeBnxvia, the latter being subsequent to, or degener- 
ations of, the former. . 

I understand Aristotle in the present § to refer, not to the 
ei8nruxol dpOyoi of the Platonists, but to the pa@nparixol dpibpoi. 
The distinction between these two is given in Me/. M. 6-8. The 
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1096 0.18. paOnparixot dpOuoi are the 1, 2, 3 of ordinary numeration; the 
povades of which these dp:6yoi are composed are all ovpSAnrai, being 
homogeneous. The paOnuarsxds dpcOuds 3 arises out of 2 by the 
addition of 1, and is thus subsequent to 2 (vorepov), or implies 2. 
The e8nrixot apOpoi, on the other hand, are dovpBAnro: 4 8vas adrn, 
and 4 rptds airy, (Duality and Trinity as notions), cannot be added 
together : the povades of which 7 dvds airy is composed are not homo- 
geneous with those of which 9 rpias abr is composed: the rpids adry 
is not the dvds atrn+1: it is independent of the dvds airn. Thus 
the ei3nrixot dpcOpoi, with which the Platonists identified the (3éa, are 
distinguished from one another not as the term dp:Opot naturally 
implies—quantitatively, but qualitatively. They are dovpSdAnro, 
which means that they are not quantitatively comparable. Ac- 
cordingly, when they, equally with the pa@nparicol dpOpol, are 
described as involving mpérepov nai vorepov (see Me/. M. 6. 1080 b. 
12, and Bonitz's note, p. 542 sqq., On rév pév fxovra 1d mpdrepoy Kat 
vorepov ras ldéas—Trendelenburg’s conjecture, py before ¢xovra, 
accepted by Zeller, Platon. Stud. p. 243, rejected PA. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
P- 433, is wrong), the description is to be taken as one awkwardly 
transferred from the dp:Opnrexol dpOpoi, which are not independent 
entities, to entities which, though called dp:Opoi, are yet regarded 
as independent of one another. The phrase dovpBryro dprOpot 
really involves a contradiction. As Bonitz says, Aes. p. 540: 
‘Plato enim licet ex Aristotelis testimonio dixisse videatur ras 
ideas elvar dpidpous, tamen hos numeros, qui idearum exprimerent 
naturam, a mathematicis ea distinxit ratione, quae revera ipsam 
numerorum naturam penitus tolleret. Hos enim numeros dixit 
esse dovpPAnrovs, consociari non posse nec computari alterum cum 
altero. Sed quum numeris abstractis, utpote magnitudinibus 
ejusdem speciei, id necessario tribuendum sit, ut incrementa ac 
decrementa inter se et efficiant et patiantur, hoc qui negat, is 
numeros manifesto non quantitates definitas esse dicit, sed quali- 
tates definitas, quas quum ipsas describere non possit, ad nume- 
rorum imaginem confugit. The mpérepov cai torepov of the eidy- 
rixot aptOpot, in short, is their being qualilatively distinct, Alexander 
on Afet. M. 6. 1080 b. 12 accommodates himself so entirely to 
this strained use of mpdrepov xal dorepoy as to say (Alex. in Met. p. 
422 ed. Bonitz) rév pew yap ¢xovra rd mpdrepov nal vorepow fAcyev 
elvat ras iddas ray ei8ntixdv apiOpdr, Tov Sé ph Td mpdrepov Kat Jorepov 
éxovra pndé car’ eidos diapéepovra roy pabnparixdy elvac éribero, 
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We may safely assume, I think, that for Plato himself the 1006a. 18. 
el8nrixol dprOpot were rather symbols of the fixity, separateness, and, 
as it were, impenetrability of the qualitatively distinct idéu, than 
the idéas themselves: but it is evident from Aristotle’s criticism in 
Met. M. 6-8 that Pythagorizing followers confounded the symbols 
and the things symbolised. 

I take it, then, that the reference in the present § is to the 
pabnparixol dp:Oyoi and not to the e&nreoit ap:Opoi: and I understand 
Aristotle to remind his Platonic opponents that, according to their 
own view, the padnpar«ol dppoi do not involve a common ia, 
because they are not mutually exclusive ei) independent of one 
another, (like the various species under the genus anzma/), but are so 
related to one another that the prior is included, as condition, in 
the subsequent. That the idéa themselves are dpiOpoi is another 
entirely different opinion of the Platonists, not, as I think, alluded 
to here. It would not be true to say ov8é ray (cidnrixdy) dpOpey 
i8ay xareoxeva{ov, for the Platonists certainly posited rd & as the 
supreme ida or formal principle which produces the other id¢ac 
(called ei&qrixol dp:Oyoi,) in the matter of the duds, rd wéya cal rd puxpdy : 
see Met. A. 6. 988 a. 10. 

The parallel passage in the Z. Z. runs as follows, i. 8. 1218 a. 1 
év Saas imdpxe rd mpdrepow xat Votepov, ovK ~ors Kowdy Tt Tapa Taira, 
kai rouro xwpiordy, Ein yap Gy rs rou mpwrov mpdrepor’ mpdérepoy yap 
rd xowvoy Kat yoptordy did Td avyatpoupevoy Tov Kowou avatpeioOas rd mparov. 
Oloy ei 1d diAdotoy mpGrov rev TroAAamAaciov, ovx évBéxerat Td woANa- 
mAdotov To Kowwy KaTNyopoUpevoy elvat xopiordy’ Cora: yap Tov disdaciov 
mporepoy, ef cupBaiver rd Kody elvar ri lay, oiov el yopioTdy ronoee 
ris 1d kody, Fritzsche (followed by Grant) makes the é dcous 
imdpxes ro mpdrepov nai vaorepow of this passage the eldnrixol dpOpoi, 
and compares AZe/. B. 3. 999 a. 6 ére év ols 1rd mpdrepow Kal vorepdy 
€or, ovy oldy re rd éni rovrwy elvai rt mapa ravTa’ oloy ef mpeTn Tov 
dpOpar 7 duds, obx frrae ris dpiOpos mapa ra eidn ray dpibpar’ dpolws 
8¢ ob8€ oxRpa rapa Ta ibn rev oxnpdTwr. I agree with Bonitz (Met. 
pp. 153 and 154) against Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 1. p. 434), and 
Schwegler (on AMe/. 4. 11. rorg a. 3) that the paOnparixol dpbpoi 
are intended in Afe/. B. 3. 999 a. 6. If so, the presumption is 
strong that they are intended in Z. £. 1. 8. 1218 a. 1, and if in 
the latter passage, then in Z. WV. i. 6. 2. It ought to be mentioned 
that Zeller’s opinion in the Pla/onische Studien (p. 239 sqq.) was that 
the reference in Z. XW. i. 6. 2 is to the pa@nparxoi, not to the 
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1096 a. 18. ei3prixot dpibyot: but that in his PA. d. Gr. (ii. 1. p. 433 second 


a. 19. 


edition) he reverses this opinion. 


738 dyaQdv Néyerat x.7.4.] The category of substance—ré ri dor’, 
rd xa@’ atré, } ovota, is naturally prior to the other categories: #.e. 
the various relations and qualities recognised under the other 
categories presuppose Zhings to be related and qualified. ‘ Being 
white,’ and ‘being small,’ are kinds of ‘being’ (yévn raév dvrav), 
dependent on ‘ being a thing.’ ‘Being a thing’ is the strict and 
primary sense of ‘being.’ If, then, the subsequent or dependent 
kinds of ‘being,’ on the one hand, and ‘being’ in the primary 
and fundamental sense, on the other hand, are equally described 
as ‘good,’ it is plain that the term ‘good’ cannot represent a 
generic notion. Substance and its accidents or offshoots are not 
independent ¢t3n, to be brought under ‘ good’ as their yevos. 

Two points are to be noted in this argument, (1) It seems to 
assume that the Aristotelian doctrine of the Categories had come 
to be so far accepted by the Platonists that the inconsistency of 
their theory of Ideas with it was worth pointing out to them. 
(2) In laying stress upon the dependence of the other categories on 
the first category it certainly makes a point against of pj xaracxevd- 
(ovres ray apibuav idéay, but at the expense of somewhat staggering 
the reader when he comes to § 3, where the independence or sepa- 
rateness of the categories is assumed, and it is contended that, 
since eds as substance, and dpern as quality, fall under different 
Katryopiat rou Svros, or differ rp etvas (see Met. & 7. 1017 a. 23 
daaxas yap Aéyerat [se. card Ta oxnpaTa THS katrryopias | rovauvTayas Td 
elvar onuaiver: and cf. note on £. J. v. 1. 20), they cannot both be 
called ‘good’ gud having one common nature. In § 2, line 22, 
rov dvros is the ‘being,’ or rd etvat, of the first Category, and the 
other Categories are presented as related to it as accidents, ovpSe- 
Bnxéra; whereas in § 3, line 24, rp dvre is used generally for the 
‘being,’ or ro etvat, which is found in ten distinct kinds correspond- 
ing to the ten Categories. 


1 dorw is omitted by K® M> O> and CCC in l. 20, and apparently by all 
MSS. in 1. 24. See Bonitz’s note on Afet. E. 2. 1026 a. 36. In enumerating 
the Categories it would appear that Aristotle sometimes writes 7d ri for 7d ri 
tori. Spengel (Arist. Stud. p. 203) argues that the writer of 47. Af, must have 
found no éorv here in line 20, for he has i. 1.1183 a. 10 wal ydp ev rQ ri Kai 
dy 7@ wag. In £. £.i. 8. 1217 b. 27, however, we have ri tory, Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 53) would omit éor:y both in line 20 and in line 24. 
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§ 8. én 8 éwet «.7.d.] The argument in § 2 was that ‘good,’ 1096 4.28, 
when applied to a substance, and to a relation respectively, is not 
applied to two things belonging to mutually exclusive classes, 
capable of being brought under a higher class notion: the 
argument in § 3 is that substances and relations belong to mutually 
exclusive classes—these classes, however, are not «i3n, but ultimate 
yévn incapable of being brought under one common yévos or idéa. 

The categories are ra yévn ray syrwv, and rd elvas od odaia odsevi: ob 
yap yevos ro dv An. Post, ii. 7. 92 b. 13. Cf. de An. i. 5. 410 a. 16 
ov Soxet Kowa mavrwy [SC. roy yerav roy xarnyopiay| elvat orotyeia. 

tayabdv icayas Adyerar to Syme] ‘The use of the term good is 
coextensive with that of the word ¢s.’ The categories, as ai xarn- 
yopia: rov Svros, are the various senses in which the word zs used: 
see Afe?. A. 7. 1017 a. 22 xa’ atra 8 elvat A€yerat Soarep onpaive rd 
oxXNparTa rhs Katyyopias’ éaaxas yap Adyerat, rovavrayas To elvas onpaives, 
émet oy T&v KaTryopoupevwy ra pew Ti dort onpaiva, ra 3¢ trody, Ta de 
woody, ta 8€ mpdés ri, ra 8€ motety 7) Tacyxey, ra Sé wor, Ta 8 nore, 
dxaorp rovrwy rd elvas ratrd onyaiver. Ovbev yap diapepe rd dvOpwros 
Uypuivey dorly 7} rd GvOpwmos tyaiver, ovdé rd dvOpwros Badi{wr éoriy 
Tépvev Tov dvOpwros Badife: 7 répvet. 

dv te tow ai dperat] see notes on ii. 5. a. 25. 

Siarta] ‘residence. a. 27. 


§ 4. av card play iSdav pia nai émonipn] cf. Met. I. 4. 1055 a. 29. 
a. 31 Kal yap 7) émornun mepi év yévos 9 pia. ‘This argument,’ says 
Grant, ‘is certainly unsatisfactory if applied to Plato’s point of 
view. Plato would say dialectic is the science of the Idea of good, 
and in this all other sciences have their meeting-point. Even of 
the mpaxrdv dyaédv it might be said that according to Aristotle’s own 
account it falls (in all its manifestations, whether as means or ends) 
under the one supreme science— Politics.’ 

§ 5] Susemihl brackets this § and § 6 as ‘inserta ab editore a. 34. 
antiquissimo.’ I do not think that bracketing is safe or helpful in 
a chapter like the present. 

drrophoee 8 dv rts Ti wore kal Bodovrat Adyew adrodxacrov] Grant 
compares Me?. A. 9. 990 a. 34 of 8€ ras ideas airias riOdpevor mparoy 
pev (nrovvres twvdi ray dvrwy AaBeiv ras alrias érepa rovros ica Tov 
dpiOpov éxducay, Sonep ef ris apiOunoas Bovddpevos éAarrévay péy Svroy 
ototro pi) duvncecOat, mreiw 8é monoas apOpoin, The ida are merely 
the doubles of the particulars, and do not help us to explain them. 

G 
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1006 a. 34. This criticism is valid against those Platonists who regarded the 
i8éa, or laws which explain particular things, as themselves also 
things; but does not affect Plato who, in the Parmenides 132 
A-E, anticipates it in its most telling form—in the form of the 
tpiros dvOpwros refutation. (For this refutation see Bonitz. Je. 
pp. 111, 112 on A. 9g. 9go b. 17.) 


1096 b.1. 6 adris Adyos| The same definition, expressing the same essence 
or nature. 


b. 2. o0d8év Siofcovew] sc. avrodvOpwros Kal dvOpwros. 
b. 8. 088’ ff dyabdy] sc. dtolce: dyabdy re Kat abroayabdy. 


§ 6. GAG py of8€ «.7r.4.] The connexion between this and the 
preceding section is well brought out in the parallel passage Z. £. 
1. 8. 1218 a. 10 fore roivuy, haciv, aird re dyabdy' rd ov abrd mpéde- 
xecras mpos rv Adyoy roy Kowdv rovro B¢ Ti ay ein mAQY Sri aidcoy Kal 
xepordy. ‘ This prefix avro-, the Platonists are supposed to answer, 

_ ‘is not mere surplusage: airo-=didor.’ Aristotle replies—‘ mere 
duration does not enhance essence. The nature of whiteness is as 
perfect in a snowflake, which falls into the river, as in a block of 
Parian marble. I cannot agree with Grant (£¢hics, Essay iii, 
p. 210), who sees in Aristotle’s argument merely a ‘confusion 
between length of duration (soAvxpémov) and eternity (div) *.’ 
According to Aristotle’s doctrine the ovota, or ré Rv ely, immanent 
in particulars is aiéov, in the sense of being independent of the 
accidents of yéveors and 6opa, which take place in time—é» xpdvp. 
It is the Platonists who confuse woAvypémoy and aidioy, by making 
their [3¢as ¢hings separate from the particulars—yopiora ¢f3n, thus 
placing them in space and time—in space as rpiro dvOpwmo some- 
where, in time as woAvypéna. I therefore understand the ‘con- 
fusion between didov and moAvxpémov’ to be due to the Platonists, 
not to Aristotle. Aristotle says to them—‘ You make the 28éa, or 
notion, which is aiée», or independent of the accident of time, a 
thing among things in space and time. Your dido» is, after all, 
only roAvxpéyoy, You have not grasped the distinction between a 
law which is eternally valid, and a thing which comes into existence 
and perishes.’ 

The statement ectrep pndé Acvxdrepovy rd wodrvxpdévioy Tov épnpuépov I 
take to mean that the accident of time does not affect the ri 4» 


1 Grant here follows Eustratius. 
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eivas Of Aevedrys. Cf. Themistius mepi Wuyijs, fol. 69 a (vol. ii. pp. 1006 b. 3. 
38, 39, ed. Spengel), where Aevxdrns, as such, is said to be inde- 
pendent of péyeOos or space, and in this respect is compared with 
vois—g yap obdev cuvredet rd péyeBos els rv hicw, Torro ayucyebes na? 
auré, el xal card cupP<Anxds Scarpotro’ ode yap Td mnxvaiov Aevxdy paddoy 
tou wodiaiou .. . 80d Kai rd péyeBos rais modrnow ov curredei, GAAd 
adiaiperos 9 Aeuxcrns &s Aevadrys Kal ev rH peyéler, GoaiTws dé xal emi 
Tov vou kai THs rovrou Ouvdpuews el Tov KUKAOU Kai Tou peydOous ré Te pet{or, 
dpoiws cal rd opixpérepoy pdpiov vonoe, ovdev mpds THY Ovaiay TOU vou Td 
peyeBos, cirep ovoia avrod 7 évépyea, ovrw ydp rwa Kai dxpoves yiverOa 
Acyouer, ols ovdey 6 yxpdvos pds ry TeAclwow cuvecdepe, GAN’ eibds 
réAeia Kal dddxAnpa yiverat ¢v Grpovy popip Tov xpdvov. 

I conclude this note with an extract from Michelet ad Joc., to 
whom, it will be seen, I am much indebted—‘ Hoc loco pugnat 
Aristoteles adversus eos, qui ideas separant a singulis.- Ii, qui 
ideas vel formas rerum ut ipsarum substantias ipsis rebus insitas 
esse putant, jam, etsi pereant singulae res, aeternitatem formarum 
adseverant, sive in hac exstent sive in illa re caduca: est enim 
aeternum immutabile aliquid, in quolibet temporis momento totum 
existens; singulae igitur res ipsae aeternae, quamvis caducae. 
Qui vero ideas separant a rebus singulis, illis aeternitas nihil aliud 
est atque infinitum temporis spatium, quod, cum percurri reque 
existere nunquam possit, idem est ac diuturnilas, Itaque non ex 
vera Philosophi sententia, sed ex falsa istorum opinione didoy et 
srodvypomov idem est.’ 


§ 7. This brief and obscure jotting, which is not reproduced b. 5. 
either in the £. £. or in the Jf M7, may be taken as a sort of 
argumentum ad homines addressed to the Platonists—‘ Your doctrine 
of the atroayafoy is not held even by Speusippus, the head of your 
own school: he agrees with the more plausible view of the Pytha- 
goreans. The dpyai ai xara ovorotxlay Aeyopevas of the Pythagoreans, 
or rather of a section of the Pythagoreans, are given in Me/. A. 5. 
986 a. 23 aS—mpas dreipov, weperrdy dpriov, év wAnOos, deftdv apiorepoy, 
Gppev Orv, Npepoty xvyovpevoy, evOd xapmvdov, Gos oxdros, dyabdy Kady, 
rerpayovoy érepdunxes, Here rd & appears in the column of good 
things—z.e. in the oroiyos in which rd dya@d» occurs. Taking this 
circumstance in connexion with the fact mentioned in Mel. A. 6. 
987 b. 27 that, while Plato regarded rd é xal rovs dpOovs as mapa 
ra alg6yrd, the Pythagoreans regarded them as immanent in 

G2 
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1096 b, 8. particulars—ol 8 dp:Opods elvai gacw airad 1a mpdypara, we may 
perhaps venture to explain the section before us as praising the 
Pythagoreans at the expense of the Platonists, because they—the 
Pythagoreans—‘ make the One good, instead of making the Good 

~ one’: ze. they do not make the Good an abstract unity separate 
from things; they find it immanent in things in various forms which 
they enumerate ; unity is only one of the forms of its immanence— 
being a united whole is one of the ways in which a thing is good. 
The Pythagoreans, in fact, are praised for drawing up a list of good 
things. Td é&, rd mépas, &c., may each be called good. There is 
no good separate from the things enumerated in the column: see 
Plut. Js. e¢ Osir. (quoted by Zell) ch. 48 (ed. Parthey)—oi je» 
HvOayopixot dia mrevdvov dvoudrwy Karryopovor rov per dyabov 1d év rd 
qenepag pevov rd pevoy rd eLOU rd mepicady Td TeTpdywvoy Td icov Td deftdy 
rd Aapmpdv, rou 8€ Kaxov tiv dvdda rd arecpov Td hepdpevoy rd Kxapmvdoy 
7d dpriov rd érepdunxes Td ducov rd dpirrepdy Td oKoreLvoy. 

As regards the precise nature of the agreement of Speusippus 
with the Pythagoreans we are left pretty much to conjecture. It 
is not unlikely, however, that Aristotle is contrasting with the 
one dpxy of the Platonists the smodAai dpxai of Speusippus: 
see Mel, Z. 2.1028 b. 21 Sevowrros 8é nal mdelovs ovaias amd rov 
dvds dp€dpevos, xal apxds éxdorns ovoias GdAAny pew apiOpav, GrrAnv se 
peyeOav, Srera Yuyys' xal rovrov 3} trav rpdrov émexreives ras ovcias, 
These dpxai or ovoia derived from rd év, Speusippus held to be 
betler than +d &, because (as may be seen from a comparison of 
the seed with the adult form) rd xdAAtoroy xal dporoyv is not in the 
Beginning but inthe End. Ts &, then, although the first beginning 
of things (cf. dp£dpevos dnd rod évés), is not, for this reason, in an 
exceptional position as regards goodness. Qua good, it is only 
one among many good dpyai, and indeed the least good among 
them, as being the most remote. It is to this doctrine, then, that 
Aristotle probably refers when he says here that Speusippus is one 
of of ribévres €v 1 trav ayabay ovoroyia rd ev: see Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 
30 dao 8¢ trodapBdvovow, Somep of UvOaydpetot nal Lrevournos, 1d 
KdAXtorov Kal dpiorov py) ev apxn elvat, did 1d Kal ro» Gutrdy cal roy 
(gov ras dpyds atria peév elvat, rd 8é Kaddv nal réAeov éy Trois eK ToOUTOY, 
ovx épéas otovras. The reason which Aristotle gives for this judg- 
ment is rd yap oméppa e£ érépwy eoti mporépwy reAciww Kal rd mp@rov ob 
onéppa éoriy dAAd rd reAccov. The First Cause is the Bes/—God, who 
is (Gov didtov dpiorov (Mef. A.7.1072b.29). It is plain then that, in 
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the section before us (Z. WV. i. 6. 7), Aristotle must not be under- 1096 b. 5. 
Stood to approve the doctrine of Speusippus when he describes it 

aS mOaverepoy than that of the Platonists criticised. He merely 

uses the name of Speusippus as a controversial weapon against 

the Platonists. On the doctrine of Speusippus see Grant, Z/A. 

ad loc, and Essay iii. pp. 217-218. 


§§ 8-11] See Argument. b. 7. 


§ 8. Ada wepi per rodTwy GAdos ~otw Adyos] I agree with Grant 
that ‘we need not confine the reference of mepi rovroy to the Pytha- 
goreans and Speusippus, or refer it, with some commentators, to 
the books mentioned in the list of Diogenes (v. 25) mepl rav 
LvOayopeiwv a: wept Irevotrmov nal Revoxparovs a. The reference 
is rather to ‘the whole subject of the good in its relation to unity— 
to existence—to the world’; 7.¢. to ‘the scope of Aristotle’s entire 
Metaphysics.’ 


Sid 7d ph wept wavrég dyalod tods Adyous cipfoGar| rods b. 9. 

Adyous is the theory of the Platonists. Coraes gives the sense of 
the clause well—avremeiy ris dy Zyoe por rovro, Gre TAdroy ov rept 
wavros dyafov GdAd mepi rov xupiws xat xa ard dyabov menoinra rov 
Adyov. The Platonic theory does not bring a// good things (things 
relatively good included) under one Idea, but only things absolutely 
good. The omission of pp; in CCC and Ob seems to be a mere 
blunder. 


xa@’ ay efS0s] ‘Assigned to one species.’ «l8os is here, as Grant b. 10. — 
remarks, tke Aristotelian species, not the Platonic zdea. 


§ 10. § dca... of8 Go] These are alternative questions. b. 16. 
The latter is disposed of first by Sore pdratoy fora: rd ei8os, and the 
former is dealt with in§ 11. If the idéa raya6oi is the only thing 
absolutely good, the class (eos) of things absolutely good, which 
the Platonists ask us to distinguish, will be void of contents, for the 
i8éa is not i the class; as Michelet says—‘ Distinxerat Noster in 
genere duas bonorum species (ei): bona per se et propter aliud. 
Iam si omnia vere bona, tanquam non existentia per se, ab idea 
excluserimus, et alteram speciem tantum ideam esse voluerimus, 
haec bonorum species erit vana, omnique carebit argumento; nec 
essent duae species, generi coordinatae (id, quod tamen supposui- 
mus), sed idea vana et multitudo existentium bonorum.’ 


1096 b. 21. 
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§ 11. ef 88 xal radr’ dort rd xaé’ adrd] If, on the other hand, the 
things enumerated also (kal, #.e. as well as the Idea) are absolutely 
good, and, as such, are Aeydpeva xara piay (3eay, how are we to account 
for the fact that they do not all exhibit a common nature or essence 
of goodness capable of identical definition like the whiteness of 
white things ? 


odk gorw dpa Td dyaldy Kody Te natd play i8dav] ‘The applica- 
tion, then, of the /erm “good ” (cf. ddAd més 8) Adyerat; in the next 
sentence) to things does not imply that they all participate in a 
common “ idea.”’ 


§ 12. dperdpors| ducdvvya are things which have the same name 
without having the same nature (e.g. «deis, a key, and the collar- 
bone), as distinguished from cvvévupa, things which have the same 
name and the same nature (e.g. ox and horse, which both not 
only are called animals, but are animals): see Caf. i. 1 a. 1. When 
such very different things as e.g.a knife, a dinner, a field, and a 
horse are all called ‘good,’ they surely cannot get this common 
name by accident (od yap fore rois ye awd rvxns dporipos), There 
must be some reason why they are called ‘good.’ That reason, 
we have seen, does not lie in their participation in one Idea, or 
universal substance; nor does it lie in their having a common 
inherited nature, like the members of a biological class, which are 
avpovupa, What, then, is the reason of their being called ‘good?’ 


GN’ apd ye .. . dvadoyiay ;| ra ad’ éws Acydyeva and ra mpds dy 
Aeyépeva (the two phrases are practically equivalent) are technically 
distinguished by Aristotle from rd dpwvipws Aeydpeva On the one 
hand, and rd ovvwrtpos or xa’ éy Aeydpeva on the other hand. Ta 
Gpovtpws Aeydueva have their common name ams rvyns: ra cvvworipos 
or xaf év eydueva have it because they belong to the same ef8os or 
yévos, whereas ra ad’ évds, or mpds éy Aeydueva, are things which do 
not necessarily belong to the same el8es or yévos, but agree in 
contributing to one end, in relation to which they are regarded as 
belonging to one department—as, ¢.g. a knife and a lecture may 
both be called ‘ surgical.’ They are both called ‘ surgical,’ not as 
an ox and a horse are both called ‘ animals,’ nor yet as a key and 
the collar-bone are both called xAeis. See Met. K. 3. 1060 b. 37 
v6 re larpixdy xal Uyewiy ... moddaxyas Aeyopey .. . larpixds yap Adyos 
kat payalpiov. Néyeras rp rd pév awd ris larpins émeornpns elvas, rd de 
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rauty xpnoysor. Cf. Met. Z. 4. 1030 b. 2 odSey yap larpixdy capa xal 1006 b. 27. 
épyow kai oxevos déyerat obre Spwvupws ovre xa’ év adda mpds &y—ON 
which Alex. (1 Met. p. 441, 1. 13, ed. Bonitz) has ofre caf é kai 
cuveripws, GAAd mpds €v, fyouy os ra ad évds re xal wpds ev. Cf. also 
Met. TY. 2. 1003 a. 33 rd dé by Adyerat pév moANaxas, GAAG mpds éy Kai 
play riva vow, cal ovy dpovdpes GAN’ Sowep cal 1d tyvewdy day mpos. 
tyleay, rd pev re Huddrresy, 1d 8E rH wouiy, rd BE TH oypeiov eva ris 
tyteias, 13 8 ore Sexrixdy airas. Kal rd larpixdy mpds larpuxny 1d yey yap 
Tp Exew Thy larpuny héyeras larpexdy, 1d 3é rH edopues elvar mpds avryy, rd Be 
te epyov elvat ris larpuns. ‘Opotorpémws 8¢ nat dAda AnyWdpeba Aeyspeva 
rovros. Ovre 8€ xal rd by Aéyeras woAAayas per, GAN’ Asay mpds play dpyny 
Ta pév yap Gre ovoiat, dvra A¢yerat, ra 8 Ore abn ovoias, ra 8 Gri ddds els 
ovaiay, i Pbopai f orepnoes i mocdryres fh mwownrixa fh yervnrixa ovcias, }} roy 
mpos THY ovoiay Aeyopevwv, i} TouTwY Tivds amopacets H ovaias’ 3d Kal Td ph 
dy eivat py by Gapév. Kabdrep ody xal ray tyeway drdvroy pia émornun 
€orty, dpolws rovro xal eri tay dAAwv. Od yap pdvov trav cal dy deyo- 
pévoy emormyns cort Oewpnoar puis, GAG Kal ray mpds piay Aeyouevey 
iow xal yap taivra rpdémov rwa déyerat xaF &v. AnAov ovv Sri cai ra 
Syra pias Oewpnoa 7 Svra: on which Alex. (p. 199, 1. 20) has—xaf 
év pev Aeydpeva eyes Ta CUPdyupa Kal bd’ Ev Te Kowdy Teraypeva yévos. OU 
pévoy 8¢, hyci, ray ovras ¢éxdvyrwy mpos GAAnAa pia émornun, dAAa xat 
tay ad éws nal mpis & ... €v waci mos avrois dparat 9 vats atrn ap’ 
fis nai 8¢ hy ovres xadeirat ... nal yap ev re gudacrixg THs Uyteias Kal év 
Tp mounting kal dv rp Bexrixp Uyied éorw 7 Oewpoupérm. There is pia 
emornpn Of all dyra 7 dvra, just as there is pia émornpy rev iyeway 
dravrey: for not only rd caf éy Aéyopeva (rd curdvypa), but ra mpds 
play Acydpeva vor fall under ‘one science.’ The term ré é» is used 
in many senses, but in all mpds éy, just as dyevdy is always used 
spos Uyiaay, whether it be used to qualify something which produces, 
preserves, declares, or is receptive of health; thus food, exercise, 
and a good complexion are all called tyewd. Similarly rd dy is 
always used in reference to (mpés) one object, viz. ovoia, sometimes 
marking oveia itself, sometimes its dy, sometimes dds eis ovciay,. 
sometimes Oopa oicias. Cf. also AZ. M. ii. 11. 1209 a. 23 olop 
dapev larpixdy rd paxaipiov, larpixdy rév dvOpwrov, kai larpiuxny rH» 
émornpny’ taut’ ovx dpolws A€éyovras, GAdd Td pév payaipoy Te xpnotpoy 
elvas pds larpuxyy larpixdy Adyerat, 6 8 dvOpwmos re momrucds elvas 
tyucias, ) 8 dxuornpy re alria elvas nai dpyn: EL. L. H. 2. 1236 a. 16 
dedyxn dpa rpia dirias ei3n eivas, nal pyre caf dy dadoas pnd as eidn 
dvds yevous pyre wmduway AcyeoOas Suwrpes, pds piay ydp twa A€yorras 
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1006 b.27. Kal mpdrny, Sonep rd larpidy. Kal Wuxi larpicny nal copa A€yopev xai 
Spyavoy xal epyov, GAAa Kupiws rd mpa@rov, LIparoyv 8’ of Adyos ev Huw 
imdpxe. Olov dpyavov larpixdy, @ dy 6 larpds xpnoaro’ dv 8€ re Tov 
larpod Adyp ode orw & rod cpydvov. Znyretrat pév ody mavraxod rd 
mparoy ; and for other references see note on v. I. 7. 

We can now see that the distinction made above in § 8 between 
ra xaO’ aira Stwxdpeva, as xa’ by cides Aeydpeva, and rd woinrixa Toure 
cat udacrina 9 rdy éevavrioy kwAvrind, aS 8d Tabta Aeydpeva is really 
that between the cvveyvpa, or ra Kal &y Aeydueva, and the ra wpds év 
cat dG évds of § 12, and the other passages quoted. The Platonists 
assert that there are dya6a so called cuvwwipws, 2. ¢. dyad which are 
members of a true «ides (or yévos), their membership being explained 
as their pébefrs in one 3éa; Aristotle’s refutation consists in show- 
ing that no adya6d are cuvervpa, but are rpérov ddAov Aeycpeva, 


b. 28  paddov nar’ dvadoyiav;] This is Aristotle’s final answer: 
Different things are called ayaa onthe ground of identical relations 
(dvadoyia is defined in £. XV. v. 3. 8. as iodrns Adyov). Thus 
the relation in which sight stands to the body is the same as 
that in which reason stands to the soul. If sight is ‘good’ in its 
relation—z. ¢. contributes to its particular end, the welfare of the 
body, reason is ‘good’ in its like relation to the welfare of the 
soul: see Alexander im Met. p. 550, 1. 17 (ed. Bonitz) ra avddoyov 
Aeydpeva .,. ws Touro éy ToUTY, oloy ws dys ev dpPOadApH vois ev Wuy7, 
and p. 329, |. 13 1d 8€ xar’ avadoylay dv dpicato ds dAdo mpds dAXo. 
Different things are called ‘ good,’ not because they all contribute 
well to one end, but because they all contribute well to sheir respec- 
dive ends: Taxar’ dvadoyiav Xeyspeva may be represented by parallel, 
Ta mpos év by converging, lines. 


b. 81 §18. Gdps dy efy pidocodias] spadrn Procogia, as distinguished 
from the present enquiry which is woAcrixyn ris. “Yaép for repi, how- 
ever, makes me suspect the whole clause from éfaxpiSoiy to ris 
8éas as an interpolation. On this late use of ixép see notes on 
L 5. 7, iil. 3. 2, and iv. 2. 4. 


b. 82, el ydp nat dorw dy re 1d Kowy x.7.A.] Rassow (forsch. pp. 53, 54) 
defends xai, the reading of K>, Mb, and Camb. against ré. 


b. 85. §§ 14, 15, 16.] The xwpirdy dya6d» is not only an unrealisable 
good, but it is also useless as an rdeal—wapdderypa. Grant has a 
good note on these sections: ‘It has been objected that Aristotle 
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fixes on too mean specimens of the arts, and that he might have 1096 b.35. 
spoken differently if he had adduced the fine arts. But the question 
is whether, for practical life, the Idea, that is, a knowledge of the 
absolute, could be made available? ‘This forms a great point of 
divergence between Plato and Aristotle. The latter seems to 
regard the Idea as an object of the speculative reason alone, 
something metaphysical and standing apart; and between the 
speculative and practical powers of man he sets a gulf. Plato, on 
the other hand, speaking without this analytical clearness, seems to 
think of the Idea as an object for the imagination, as well as the 
reason, as being an ideal as well as an idea. In this its many- 
sided character he would make it affect life as well as knowledge ; 
for by contemplation of it the mind would become conformed 
to it.’ 


§ 16. dddvms 4 réxtov .. . eidas 13 adtd Todo dyabdy] This is 1097 a. 8. 
not a fair criticism of Plato. He does not represent the know- 
ledge of the idéa raya6ou as attainable by artisans, but only by those _ ~ 
exceptional natures who, having gone successfully through a long 
course of scientific training, are found capable of d:adexrien, and, as 
philosopher-kings, are to be entrusted with the management of the 
State. See Rep. vii. In the £. £. i. 8. 1218 b. 7-24 the useless- 
ness of the knowledge of the id¢a rayafow is demonstrated from the — 
fact that this ida is not an atrcov ws xvjoav ; it does not produce motion, 
either as the efficient cause at the disposal of an artificer produces 
it, or as the réAos rév wpaxr&y, which calls forth the energies of the 
woXtruxds, produces it. Aristotle and Eudemus, when they criticise 
Plato, seem to forget their own great philosophical principle—that 
the réAos ray mpaxréy is not ultimate, but sought for the sake of the 
Oewpnrixds Bios, in the oxomds of which—O6ed» bewpety nai Oeparrevery, 
ro éf’ Goov évdexeras abavari{ew—the dpos rav pecornray is to be 
ultimately found. Aristotle with his 4 réyv cxomdy éxwv dp6dv, and 
Plato with his 6 rj» day avr reOeapevos, are at one in making 
amor intellectualis Dei the ultimate spring and coordinating principle 
of all man’s varied activities, scientific, moral, and artistic. 


73 adrd Totro dyabdv| (the reading of K> restored to the text by a. 9. 
Bywater for the aird rayadév of L> and Yr preferred by Bekker) is 
equivalent to rovro ro atroayaddv. Instances of the separation of the 
prefix atro- from its word, are given in the /ndex Arist, e.g. Met. 

M. 8. 1084 a. 21 atrd exacros drOpwros, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


But to return now from the Good of the Flatonists, which, to say the least, ts 
unattainable, to the attainable good, the object of the present enquiry—we see 
that this attainable good is something which differs in different actions and 
arts, But can we find no general term to characterise it in every case? 
Surely in covery case the good ts that for the sake of which ts done what is done— 
health in medical practice, victory in warfare, the house in building—in short 
the End, whatever tts special nature, in every case. So, if we have always 

ultimately one end in all our actions, this one end will be the good attained by 
"man in action; if more than one end, then these will be the forms in 
which good ts attained in action. Thus we are led again to our old conclusion, 
which tt ts now time to explain more fully. 

There are many so-called ends which are not really ends, but only means 
to something else. Money,e.g. and tools are ends which are not really ends. 
But the Chief Good must be really an end. Now that which is sought for tts 
own sake ts more really an end than that which ts sought for the sake of some- 
thing else ; and that which ts never sought for the sake of something else ts more 
really an end than that which ts sought both for its own sake and for the sake 
of something else ; while that which ts always sought for its own sake and 
never for the sake of something else is most really an end, i.e. ts an end without 
qualification. Now Happiness ts such an end without qualification. Honour, 
pleasure, understanding, and the virtues, we seek both for their own sakes and 
Jor the sake of the Happiness which we suppose they will bring. But Happiness 
no man secks as a means to these, or to anything. 

That Happiness is the Chief Good may be inferred also from the fact that 
Happiness ts self-sufficient. The Chief Good ts self-sufficient: its possessor 
lacks nothing ; and with Happiness a man lacks nothing—when we say ‘a 
man’ we mean not‘ the solétary individual, for he ts an abstraction, but the 
real man—the citizen, whose concrete personality is constituted by the manifold 
relations in which he stands to kinsmen, friends, and fellow-citizens, within 
a definite circle. Such a man, then, with Happiness, lacks nothing: he has 
that which ts the best of all good things—not best, however, in the sense of 
being one of them, for tf it were one of them, tt could be made better by the 
addition of the least one of them. 

But ‘ Happiness ts the Chief Good’ ts, after all, a truism which throws 
Little light on the real nature of Happiness or the Chief Good. Perhaps we may 
reach something more definite by determining ‘ the function of man. 

Every artist has his peculiar work or function. Surely man, as man, has 
his peculiar function also. What ts tt then? Let us review the vital functions 
tn order. It cannot be taking in nourishment, and growing, for plants and 
animals, as well as man, live this kind of life, and we are looking for hts 
peculiar function. Nor can it be perceiving with the senses, and feeling, for 
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this kind of life he shares with all animals. We are left then with the con- 
clusion that man's peculiar function ts the rational life—that %s, rational 
conduct. Zhe good man will perform this function well, i.e. so as to realise 
the end of his being in the manifestation of his own peculiar excellence. The 
end or Chief Good of man may then be defined as ‘vital function manifesting 
the excellence which ts highest and most perfect in human nature.” But tt is 
only ‘in a perfect life’ that this end can be realised ; ‘for one swallow does not 
make spring.’ 

Let this serve as a‘ rough sketch’ of the Chief Good. If the outline ts right, 
wt will be easy to fill in the detatls afterwards. But our former warning 
mest not be forgolten—the same exactness must not be looked for in all enquiries ; 
Jor exactness varies with subject-matter, and with the nature of the particular 
enquiry or art. Nor must we always demand syllogistic antecedents. First 
principles have no such antecedents, but are data of sense perception, induction, 
or habit. We must try then to look for our principles in the place natural to 
cach kind, and be careful to define them well when we have got them: for good 
definstions, to begin with, have great influence on what follows: ‘ the beginning 
ts more than half the whole.’ 


§ 1. dwavdA\Owper ent 13 [yrodpevoy dyady] See i. 5. 8, where the 1097. 15. 
expression 1rd (nrovpevoy dyabdy occurs, immediately before the 
digression of chapter vi. 


daivera: pev ydp dAdo év dAAy mpdge xat réxvq] This result has been a. 16. 
reached in ch. vi. § 12—xai GAXo 8) ev dAAw. The ydp introduces a 
clause which gives direction, as it were, to the question ri mor’ dv 
«ty 1d (yrovpevoy dyaldy ; What is good, we have just seen, differs in 
different arts and pursuits, but is always the end of the art or 
pursuit in question; réXos is the most general description which 
can be given of dyaéov. Hence the adyadv, t.¢. rd (nrovpevov dyabdy 
must be rededrarov—/he end par excellence. Accordingly, if all 
spaxra have ultimately one réAos, or certain assignable réAn, this, or 
these, will be ro xpaxrdv ayadcv. 


§ 2. peraBaivey 84 «.7.A.] Michelet has ‘haec aderratio ipsa a. 24. 
Philosophum jam ad ea quae sibi proposuerat reduxit’; Stahr 
translates ‘So ist denn auf ihrem Umwege unsere Untersuchung 
doch zu demselben Resultate gelangt’; Williams, ‘Our argument 
has now returmmed to the question from which it originally digressed’ ; 
and Peters, ‘Our argument has thus come round dy a different path 
to the same point as before.’ I do not think that peraBaiver here 
implies digression, but rather advance step by step, through the 
particular cases of larpuxn, orparnyixn, cleo8opsxy, &c., to the generali- 
sation & dwdoy mpage rd rédos: cf. Met. Z. 4. 1029 b. 1-12, where 


1097 a. 24. 


a. 27. 


a. 28. 


a. 30. 
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rd peraBaivew expresses the inductive process by which ra duce 
yvopya are reached through ra air@ yvdpipa: mpo épyou yap rd pera- 
Baivew eis rd yvoptpawrepov. yap paOnots ovr yiverat mace bia rap 
frrov ywopipeoy guoe els ra yuopiwa paddov kai rovro épyov éoriv, Somep 
év rais mpageot 1d mowjoa éx Tey éxdoTe ayabay ra Gdws ayaa éxdotT” 
dya6d, ovrws ex Trav aiT@ yrwpywrtépwy rd TH Poe yropia aire 
yropipa, ra 8 éxdoros ywopipa kal mp&ra woAAdas npépa €or yvoprya, 
Kai puxpdy # ovbev exes rou Svros* GAN cpws éx trav havros pev yvootor, 
air b€ yroordy, ra Ghos yoootd yovat metparcov, peraBaivorras, domep 
efpyrat, 8a rovrwy avrav. Eustratius evidently understands peraBaivoy 
here (Z. WV. i. 7.2) to mean gradual advance—yeraBalvwv 6 Adyos ad’ 
évds mpos erepov, xai rou pew Tehevorépou dntdpevos aei, rd 8€ areheoTEpov UmeEp- 
Baivoy eis aird 16 (rrovpevoy 16 Kowwdy drdvray rédos, TH evOatpoviay adpiferat. 


eis tardy] #.¢, to the same result as that reached in i. 2. 1. 


§ 3. addods] Zell ejects atdovs as due to the following dras. 
*Aypots, pidovs, and B8ovAovs have been conjectured by Coraes, 
Bonitz, and Bywater (Journ. of Philol. vol. xvii. p. 68) respectively. 
I confess that I do not see any objection to retaining avdovs. 


téXeva] ‘ Ends in themselves.’ 


§ 4.] ‘The conception of ends was not fully developed in Plato ; 
at the beginning of the second book of the Repudlic, those are said 
to be the highest goods which are desired both for themselves and 
for their results.’ Grant. It is misleading, I think, thus to com- 
pare directly what Plato says about &Sncaootrn, at the beginning of 
Rep. ii, with what Aristotle says here about 1d dpicrov. Plato 
merely says Of 8Katoovwn what Aristotle himself says of dpery in § 5, 
—that from one point of view it is an end, from another point of 
view a means; and Aristotle would certainly not dispute the state- 
ment that its being a means, as well as an end, makes it more 
valuable than it would be if it were merely an end. On the other 
hand Plato would agree with Aristotle in regarding the eddatpovia, 
or noble life, of the indivisible organism of the mé\ts, as an end 
which is never a means. It must be carefully noted that when 
Plato says, in the passage referred to by Grant, that &cxcasoovm, as 
both end and means, is better than things which are merely ends, 
the ends which he has in his mind are 16 yaipew xai al n8ovai doa 
aPdaBeis. He is not thinking of rd dpecrovx—the noble life, which 
the dcadexrixds alone grasps in its unity. Perhaps we may say that 
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8cxacoovvn has two senses with him—that, as one of the virtues, it is 1007 a. 30. 
both end and means; but, in its highest sense, as equivalent to 
Aristotle’s eddaiporia, it is an end, never a means. 

§ 5. vodvy}] Not ‘Reason’ in the highest sense, but ‘intelligence’ 1007 b. 2. 
or ‘prudence’ as in vi. 11. 6 cat 98e 7 HAcKia vou exet nat yvapuny, 
Those who systematically make riyuj or 430v7 their end, 7.e. choose 
it &’ atré, are those who identify it with ev8amoria, as they are 
described in ch. v, The truly good man chooses rin, ndor, vois, 
and apern, for the sake of eddamovia: #.¢. in all his special pursuits 
he is regulated by the ideal of the noble life, 


§ 6. paiverar 82 nai ex ris abrapxeias Td adtd cupBaivey| ‘The b.6. 
same conclusion (viz. that eddampovia is the summum bonum) follows 
also from the consideration of its self-sufficiency.’ 


vo 8 atrapxes x.t.d.] ‘The term “self-sufficient,” however, b. 8. 
we do not apply to the life of the mere Self—the solitary Self, 
but to that of the Self realised in association with others— 
with parents, children, and wife—with friends and fellow-citizens.’ 
In this rendering I have tried to bring out the /ogica/ construction 
of the sentence, according to which airg, the /ogical subject of 
abrdpxea, is qualified (1) by pdxp, and (2) by yoveton .. . modiras: 
t.e. the Self may be regarded either (1) in isolation, or (2) as con- 
stituted by social relations. In the first case it is a mere abstrac- 
tion, and its self-sufficiency is only nominal; in the second case 
it is concrete and real, and self-sufficient in virtue of the presence 
of those relations which constitute its concrete reality. 

According to the grammatical construction, however, yovedor 
and the following datives are coordinate with avrg. The dative 
a’rp depends on the verbal notion in afrapxes, as Ramsauer points 
out : ‘Egregia brevitate,’ he says, ‘ per solam dativi casus vim tota 
enunciatio confecta est. Nobis magis perspicuum esset, si in 
eandem sententiam legeremus: afrapkes 8€ Néyopev ovy 8 ait pdve 
Gpxei GANd nal yovetow apxey Set «.r.d.. Cook Wilson (Zransactions 
of Oxf. Philological Society, Feb. 3, 1888) calls attention to the 
words of the Paraphrast as giving ‘the right explanation of the 
dative ’—abrapxes 8¢€ 8 dpxet od pdvoy til (ave Bioy povorny, dAda xa) 
yovevor x.rd. Of course properly adrapxes (neut.) cannot govern 
air@ (masc.), much less yovetor: the only proper construction is 
atrapens atrp (cf. Af. AM. ii. 15. 1212 b. 26 airds avrg abrdpxns 
dora): adtdpens Gddots (yoretor .. . woAiras) is a contradiction in 


1097 b. 8. 


b. 16. 
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terms. The grammar therefore of the sentence is loose: we ought 
to have had something like this—rov 8 abrdpxy A€youev ody aire, 7 
poverns, abrdpxn, GAN’ arg, 7 olxovduos nat mwodirys. The singular 
yuvaxi (Kb and Mb> however have yvragi), among the plurals, 
points to avrg as the logical subject of the clause dAAd . . . rodéras. 
duce wodttixdy 8 dvOpwnos] Rassow (Forsch. p. 54) defends the 
reading modcrixdy given by K> against the modsruds of L> Mb, and 
compares ix. 9. 3 moXcruxdv yap 6 dvOpwros kai ovfiny meuxds. 

Man realises his true nature or personality in the réAts. The true 
‘self, to which ‘self-sufficiency ’ is ascribed, is that which consists 
in the clear consciousness of manifold social relations, and of the 
duties which they entail, as distinguished from the ‘self’ which is 
made up of the sensations and feelings, as such, of the individual : 
see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 1 Gavepdy ore rav Gioe H wéds éori? nai ore 6 
GvOpwros huces wodurixdv (Gov, nal 6 Grodts Bid Gvow xal ov did rvyxny 
fro: havrds €or f xpeirray f avOporos. 


§ 7. rodrwv 82 Anwréos Spos tis] Social life, the realisation of 
which by the individual constitutes his true personality, is, so to 
speak, a natural organism (ray dice 4 rddis éori Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 2), 
and must be defint#e—apiopévoy: cf. ix. 10. 3, 4, a passage which 
seems to redeem the promise dAAd rotro pev eicadhis erioxentéoy. 


yovets| = mpoydveus. Rassow (Forsch. p. 111) suggests that after 
youets a genitive, ra» yoxor, may have fallen out, but does not 
press the suggestion. 

The true self, described as ‘self-sufficient,’ is constituted by the 
consciousness of relations to others—ancestors, contemporaries, 
and descendants, within a definite, and comparatively narrow, circle. 
The self, like the state, must be etovvorros. The omovdaios—the 
man who is earnest about the performance of duty, will not allow 
himself to be influenced in his daily life by the supposed wishes of 
very distant ancestors, or by the supposed wants of very remote 
posterity: nor will he try to adapt himself to a very wide and 
miscellaneous body of contemporaries. 


§ 8.] All the editors have long notes on this section, which, after 
all, is not very difficult. ‘Moreover we take (supply oldpe6a) Hap- 
piness to be the most choiceworthy of all good things—not “ most 
choiceworthy” in the sense of being itself one of them, for (8¢ 
as introducing this apagogic proof is practically equivalent to ydp, 
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which Susemihl, following Aretinus, indeed reads) plainly, if it 1007 b.16. 
were counted together with them as one of them, it would be made 
more choiceworthy by the addition of the least of them— 
the addition would cause an overbalance of good, and the 
greater good is always the more choiceworthy. Cf. the Para- 
phrast’s very clear note—éri rqw eddaipoviay ov A€youev cuvapbpeioba 
Tois @Aots ayabois’ trav yap alperdy iyovpeba elvas rd dxpow kai el 
avaroixoy avryy rois GdAois mowngopev ayabois, pavepay Eri, ef mpoabn- 
gouéy Tt TéY GAXe@v aig, alperwrépay roincopey, Kai ovrws ovK dy ety air) 
td dxpov rév aiperéy, Eustratius, on the other hand, absurdly 
interprets the passage as meaning that ed8apovia, though mdvrey 
aiperorarn without addition of minor good things, is nevertheless 
made alperwrépa éavrns by the addition of them—oloy +3 efrpiyoy 
lows, f rd emdegios Badifey, 7 1s Towvroy erepov, 8 mpooriBdpevov rj 
evdatpovia pndevds Aecropévy Trav Kupiwrépov mpds avoracw aiperwrépay 
airiy éaurns droredet, I will not trouble the student with the other 
views of the interpretation of this passage. A statement and 
criticism of them will be found in Rassow’s Forsch. pp. 112-115. 
Rassow interprets as I have done above, following the Paraphrast. 
So also do Coraes, Michelet, and Grant; Zeller, however (PA. d. Gr. 
ii. 2. pp. 610, 611, third ed.), at the end of a somewhat puzzling note, 
suggests that the words ovvapOpoupemy 8¢ . . . dei, or at least 
imepoxn ... dei are an interpolation. But it is difficult to suppose 
that the writer of the A, A/.i. 2. 1184 a. 15-25 had not the words 
suspected by Zeller before him when he wrote—perd raira roiwy 
nas +d dypurrov Set oxomeiv; Ldrepov ovrws ws cat avrov ovrapiOpoupévor ; 
’"AAN’ dromoy, Td yap dpirov écredy éore rédos rédeov, Td O€ réACov 
rédos ws dmdas elney obey dy GAro Sdfecew elvac  eidaovia, rnvy 8 
evdutpoviay «x toh\day ayabay ovvribepev; day 87 1d BéATiCTOV oKURaY 
xat avrd ouvapiOuns, avrd avrov é€oras BeAriov’ atrd yap BéAriwroy 
€orat, Oloy rd Sysewd Gels xal thy byiecav, oxome ti tovrwy mdvrev 
Bedriorov, BedArioroy & ¢oriv tyiesa. El 89 rovro mdvray BeArwrop, 
cai atrd atrov BéAriocrov’ aromov 8) ovpBaiver. Ov 8) lows otrw ye 
oxerréoy rd BeATioToy. 

The doctrine of the present section may be explained as 
follows—Evdatpovia is Life, and, as such, cannot be classed among 
the ‘good things’ of life. It is the Form and organisation of 
man’s powers and opportunities. To suppose it possible to add 
one of these powers or opportunities to the already perfect Form, 
would be to suppose that the power or opportunity in question 
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1087 b.16. has not been already organised in the Form’, and that conse- 
quently the Form is imperfect. The absurdity of such a supposition 
would equal that of representing a perfectly healthy man as made 
more healthy by the addition of a heart. As the various organs of 
the body have no function, and therefore no real existence, apart 
from the living body, so particular good things (virtue, health, beauty, 
wealth) have no existence, except as elements of the noble life. 

In this section Aristotle virtually maintains all that Plato con- 
tended for in his doctrine of the Idea of the Good. As the Idea 
of the Good is the unity of good things, and that by reason of 
which they are good—in other words, as it is that definite system, 
or order, by belonging to, and subserving which, particular things 
are said to be good, rather than pleasant, or otherwise attractive 
to mere sense; sO evdamovia is that orderly and beautiful life in 
relation to which, and only to which, man’s powers and oppor- 
tunities have any significance. The man who has no rational 
conception of the greatness and beauty of Life, as a system, will 
cherish, instead of that conception, an image borrowed from sense; 
he will identify Happiness, or Life, with pleasure, or honour, 
Having made this identification, he will easily persuade himself 
that ‘Happiness’ may be enhanced by the addition of particular 
good things; for Avs ‘Happiness’ is itself only a particular good 
thing. But Happiness, as the rational man conceives it, is not 
a /hing—not something that a man receives passively and possesses 
(xrijza), but the use (xpiots) which he makes of the things he has 
received and possesses. So, a tree is not the inorganic elements 
into which it may be analysed, but the use, as it were, to which 
the organising principle puts these elements. Novis in man, like 
gvors in the plant and animal worlds, recognises and imposes 
definite limits. Particular details are valued by it, not for them- 
selves (if they were, no limit could be assigned to their desirable 
multiplication), but for the sake of the beautiful Life which trans- 
forms them, But the man who lives by ‘sense and imagination’ 
is immersed in these details. Life, or ‘Happiness,’ is for him 
a mere succession of particular experiences—an indefinite sum 
of good things which never satisfies him. To the external view 


1 Cf. Met. Z. 17. 1041 b. 11 sqq., where it is shown in the case of odpf that the 
ovoia, or organic whole, is not co-ordinate with its oro:xeia or clements, and 
cannot be added to them. 
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he may seem to be evdaivev, because the material conditions or 1097 b.16. 
elements of ctdapovia are separately present; but the transforming 
spirit is inwardly wanting— 

‘Er hat die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.’ 


He is receptive of isolated impressions; he lives xara md6os; he 
does not assert a personality in active function. Cf. Poet. 6. 
1450 a. 18 7 evdamovia dv mpdéer dori, nal rd rédos mpafis rts éoriv, ov 


woorns. 


§ 9. GN’ lows rhy pév ed8atpoviay 7d dporov Adyery Spodoyouperdy b. 22. 
Tt paiverar, woOeira: S¢é «.7.A.] According to Ramsauer 1d dpicrov is 
the subject and ri» eddamoviav the predicate, and rd dpioroy must be 
understood after ri éorw. The accepted name evdapovia and the 
desiderated definition are thus contrasted by pév and 8¢. But, if this 
were the construction, should we not have dAQ’ tows Td pév evdatpoviay 
7d dprroy A€yew Suodoyoupevdy rs haiverat, woGeiras Od «.7.d.? 


§ 10. év re Epyw Bonet rdya0dy elvar xal rd ed} whether the gpyoy b. 26. 
be a substantive result mapa rh» evépyecay, or simply the éevépyeia itself 
(see £. NV. i. 1. 2 and Mes. ©. 8. 1050 a. 22—-b. 3). In the former 
case the épyor is better than the é»épyea, in the latter case than the 
eis. Cf. FE. £. ii. 1. 1219 a. 13 1d pyow Adyera: &yds' radv pev yap 
éorw érepdy rt rd Epyor mapa ty xpijouw, olov olxo8opmixns oixia GAN’ ovK 
oixoddunots xal larpuns tyiea add’ ody Uyiavots ovd idrpevors, tov 8 
xphows epyor, olov dWews Spacis xal paOnparicns émornuns Oewpia. “Qor’ 
dvayxn, by épyor 1) xphots, THY xpjow BéAriow elvac tis Efews. Of this 
latter kind is the pyov dvépwmov of the present passage: cf. Mes. 0. 
8. 1050 a. 34 dowy 8¢ pn éorw GAdo tt Epyor mapa riy évépyeay, ev 
airois imdpye: 4 évépyea, olov 7 Spacis év r@ dpavre nal n Oewpia dv rp 
Geopoirrs xai (on ev ry Yux7, Od nal 7 evdapovia’ (wn ydp mod ris 
coriv. Cf. also MZ. M. i. 3. 1184 b. 9 Td 8€ ré&Aos doriv ody dmdoiy 
GAG Birdy’ dviov pew ydp core rd réAos avr H evépyera Kal f ypiots, olov 
is SWees* nal fore ye » xXpnots alperwrepa ris ELews. Tédos 8€  xprors” 
ovdels yap dy BovActro eye rhy Gye pr) peAAwy dpay GAAd pvew. ‘Opoiws 
8¢ nal én’ dxojs xal rev rowvrwv. “Oy dpa xai xpiois nai éfis doriv, dei 
Berry nal alperwrepov  xpnos ris eLews* 4 yap xphots Kal 9 dvepyea 
rédos, 7 8’ Eis rhs xpnoews Evexer. 


§ 11. wérepoy ody x.7.A.] The editors point out that this passage b. 28. 
is taken from Rep. i. 352 E Bonet re col elvar trou epyov; %porye. dpa 
H 
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ovv rovro dy Oeins xai trou ral ddXov drovovy Epyoy, 8 dy fh pdvy éxeivep 
roy tts ) dpicra; . . . Eo Srp dy GrAw Bos f opOadpois ; od pra, ri 
8n; dxovoas GAAp fh aoiv; ovdapds. ovxoiw Sixaiws dy ravra rovrey 
daipev Epya etvar; . . . ovxovy xat dpery Boxed oor elvas exdory, Orep cal 
@pyoy rt mpooréraxrat; . . . (Os On, pera ravra réde oKeyas . . . Wuyins 
dnoopev epyov elvas; padword ye, Ey, ovxovy xai dperny hapyev Tia Wuxis 
elvac; apev. 


§§ 12, 18.] The following extracts give in outline the psychology 
of these sections—viz. that living beings (ra ¢uyuxa), possessing the 
power of nutrition and growth, are either sentient (¢ga) or non- 
sentient (furd). Sentient beings either combine their separate 
sensations into a rational experience (d§pemos), or they do not 
(ra dowd (Ga), De An. ii. 2. 413 a. 20 Aéyoper ody apyny AaBerres ris 
oxévews, Siwpicbas 1d euyvyov rov apuxou r@ Cnv. TAcovaxas b€ rov 
(av Aeyopevov, xdy év rt rovrwy évumdpyn pédvov, (nv avto papery, olov vous, 
atcOnois, xivnots kat ordow 1) Kata rémoy, ert xivnots Kara Tpopay Kal 
POiow re xal avénoss. Atd cai ra hvopeva mavra Boxet (nv gaiveras yap 
év avrois Exovra Svvapuv «al dpyny rotaurny, 8¢ hs abfnoiv re xat Pbiow 
AapBivoves Kard rovs évavrious Toros’ ob yap dyw pew aiferat, caro 8 
od, dAX’ dpolws én’ dude xat mavry doa xat rpéperat, cat (7 dud réAous, Ews 
dy duvnra AapSavew tpopnv. XapilerGa 8€ rovro pév rev Gdwv dvvaroy, 
ra 8 @\Aa rovrov adivaroy év rois Ovyrois, Davepdv 8 ex ray pvopevor* 
ovdepia yap airots tmdpxes Sivayis GAAn Wuyxns. To peév ody (yy did thy 
apyn» raurny trdpye rots (ao, rd b¢€ (Gov dia thy alaOnow mporws’ xal 
yap rd pi Kiwoupeva pnd’ addarrovra rumov, éxovra 8 aicGnow (pa déyoner 
cat ob (nv povov. AlaOnoews 8¢€ rparoy Emdpxe sacw adn. “Qorep be 
TO Operrixdy Svvaras ywpilerOa rhs ddis nal maons alabnoews, ovrws 7 
adi) rdv dAAov aicOncewv, Openrixdy 8€ A€yopey Td TowovToy popoy Tis 
Wuxis ob xai ra hudpeva peréyes’ ra b€ (oa mavra paiverat ry drrixhy ai- 
aOnow exovra. 3. 414 a. 29 Tay 8€ duvdpewy rns Wuyns al AexOeioat rois 
pev trdpxyovot macast, xabarep etropev, trois B¢ ries attra, eviots Se pia 
pom. Avyapes 8 eirropev Openrixcy, dpexrixov, alaOnrixoy, xiwyrixdy Kata 
rowov, Scavonrixov. “Ymdpyxet 8€ rois perv durois rd Openrixdy pdvor, érépors 
8€ rouro re xal rd alaOyrixov, El 8€ rd aloOyruxcy, nal ro Gpexrixov Speks 
pev yap émbupia wai Oupds cal BovAnots, ra 8€ (Ga mavr’ eyovos piay ye 
tay alaOncewy, ry dda’ gd 8’ alaOnots bmdapxe, rovre Hdowy Te Kal AUT 
cai ro nov re Kat Avmnpdy, ols 8é raira, cat H émibvpia® rov yap Hd¢os 
Speis atrn: . . . "Eviows 8€ mpds rovross trdpyes xal rd xard rémov 
xevnrixdy, érépors 8€ xat rd Scavonrindy re Kal vous, olov dvOpmmots Kal ef Te 
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rowvroy érepdv dorw # Kal ryudrepoy, . . . ols pew yap dwdpye 1007b.33. 
Aoyopss rev Pbapr&y, rovrots cat rd Aownd madvra, ols 3° exeivww Exaoroy, 

ov aoe Acyiopds, GAAG Trois péy ovde Havyracia, ra O€ ravTy pévy (ao. 

Tepi 3¢ rov Gewpyrixo vow erepos Adyos. 


§ 13. xpaxtixy tis Tod Adyor éxovros| Grant translates, ‘a moral 1098 a. 38. 
life of the rational part,’ and compares vi. 2. 2 rd Onpia aloGnow per 
Zyew mpdtews 3¢ pi) xowovetv, This translation is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Man’s highest function is not wpagis in the sense of moral, as 
distinguished from speculative ‘ action ’—@eepia: nor do the words 
mpaxrixh rou Adyow ¢xovros really limit us to the ‘moral life.’ See 
Pol. H. 3. 1325 b. 14 AMX’ ef radra A€yeras Kad@s xai thy evdatpoviay 
eimpayiay Oeréov, kai xowwy mdons mdAews dy en xal xa’ exacroy dpiotos 
Bios 5 mpaxruds, "ANAG Tov mpaxrixdy ovK dvayxaioy elvac mpds érépous, 
xabdrep olovrai rives, ov8e ras Stavoias elvas pdvas Travras mpaxrixas Tas 
Tay anoBawdéyrwy Xap ytyvouevas €x ToU mparrew, GAAG OND paddop ras 
avroreAcis kat ras avray évexev Oewpias xal dcavonoes’ 7 yap edmpagia rédos, 
Gore xat mpagtis ris’ padstora 8€ xal mparrew Atcyouev xupiws xal Tov 
eLwrepiuxay mpdgewy rovs rais Siavoiats dpxtréxrovas. It is better then to 
translate the words mpaxriayn tis rou Adyow Exovras, ‘a life consisting 
in the action of the rational part.’ 


todrou 8¢ rd pév ds dmimerOds Ady, 7d 8 ds exov nal Sravoodpevor] o 4. 
‘With regard to the present passage,’ Grant says, ‘ Bekker exhibits 
no variation in the MSS., and the Paraphrast evidently had it in his 
text. All that can be said therefore is that the present sentence 
interrupts the sense and grammar of the context, and that it is 
conspicuously awkward in a book which for the most part reads 
smoothly.’ Rassow (Forsch. p. 72) brackets the sentence, pointing 
out that émwe@ns does not occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian canon, 
and appears only in very late Greek. While the sentence itself, 
then, is doubtless an interpolation, its doctrine is strictly Aristotelian, 
being, in fact, that laid down afterwards in ch, 13, § 19 of this 
book. ‘The rational part’ is (1) Reason proper, ré Adyov Exov xvpios 
—that which ‘has reason’ in the strict and proper sense of ‘having,’ 
i.e. ‘has it sn thsel/f;’ (2) the appetites gua obedient to reason, ré 
peréxov Aéyou—that which ‘ has reason,’ not in the strict and proper 
sense of ‘having,’ but in the sense of ‘ participating in, or benefiting 
by, what another has.’ 


Srrds x.7.d.] ‘ But, as this “rational life” may be understood in s. 5. 
H 2 


1098 a. 5. 


a. 7. 
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either of two senses—either as a state, or as a function, we must 
take it in the latter, which seems to be the more proper sense. I 
am inclined to agree with Rassow (Forsch. p. 72) that xai before 
ravrns ought to be omitted. He supposes it to have been inserted 
after the clause rovrov 8€ . . . 8cavoovpevov. had been interpolated. 
After Aeyouévns Rassow conjectures that such words as ris pév Kar’ 
évépyeiav ris 8¢ xa’ éfw have fallen out (Forsch. p. 73). 


§§ 14, 15.] The apodosis begins with rd dvépdmwov dyabdy § 15, 
where yiverac, as Grant remarks, ‘is used as denoting a deduction 
from premisses ’ [cf. i. 8. 3 for a similar use of yiverac], and may be 
rendered ‘it results that the good for man, &c.’ Eustratius, however, 
gives a different force to yiveras: ovx ele 3¢ Wuyis évépyea éotiv ddAd 
yiverat, dia rd pndenore toracbat odeidew rdv rédevcoy avOpwmov ex Tov 
ayafov adda dia ravrds eupévery avrov dvreyduevoy . . . Eore 8€ xal GAdos 
eimeiv 7d yiverat’ eet tov mpaypdrov tiva ev ro yiverOar Exe Td elvat, 
ws €v r@ Orarpm ayy Kai juépa Kat 6 évaurds’ TouT@y yap éxacroy GAov 
peév ws OAoy ovx annpriopévoy Upiorarat, xara pépos b€ yevdpevow amoredeirat 
MWApepXopevay Tay pepav’ ovrw Kal 7 évépyeta’ Kal yap avris rd pev 
yeyouds 7bn mapnrdOe, rd 8 emcylyverat per’ exeivo, xal epetns ovTws, xat 
ovdérore SAdKAnpos torarat, dANa Kata puxpdv amaprifera’ 8d Kat wept 
autis obx éotty olketov elvat eimety ANG yiveoOar. Is Eustratius think- 
ing of Z. XN. ix. 9. 5 ev dpya yap elpnras sre  evdatpovia évépyed tis 
€oriv, 1 Y évéepyeca Spdov Gri yivetat cat ovy imdpye Somep xrgjpa te? 

Grant’s explanation of yivera: is of course correct. 


§ 14. wuxijs évépyeta] The term Wz has not been actually used 
above, but is naturally suggested by the divisions enumerated in 
§§ 12 and 13, which are those of the Wyn. 


kata Adyov 4 ph dveu Adyou| The Paraphrast explains rightly, I 
think, the distinction intended here: xara Adyov, drav Siavoyrat, h ovK 
dvev Adyou, Grav xara Td TaOyriudy pépos KewArat pera Adyou'. The 
expression xara Adyov at the beginning of this section is followed, it 
will be observed, by the expression pera Adyov at the end of the 
section; but the technical opposition between xara Adyow (where 
Adyos is a principle governing life mechanically from without), and 
peta Adyou (where Adyos regulates life from within: see notes on vi. 
13. 5) does not seem to me to be raised in the present passage, 


1 So also Eustratius—rd pew ward Adyor wept rips olxeiow byovons Adyor Kal 
avoovpérys yuxis Oéuevos’ rd 82 pt) dvev Adyou wepl ris Adyy émimecOous. 
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although the two expressions occur in it. The expression pera 
Aéyou often stands merely for ‘rational,’ instead of Aoyxés, which 
Aristotle does not use in this sense—or hardly ever: cf. Me/. ©. 5. 
1048 a. 3, where dunipes pera Acyou are Opposed to doyos duvdpers. 
Here, then (Z. WV. i. 7. 14), I think, the phrase xpafes pera A¢you= 
mpdfes Noyds (as a later writer might employ the adjective) ; and 
expresses shortly what has been set forth more fully in the words 
évépyea xara Aoyor f pi) dvev Acyov, understood as by the Paraphrast '. 
Perhaps, however, it may be thought that 4 pi dvev Adyou is=pera 
Aoyou in the technical sense of the latter expression (z.¢. where Aoyos 
is an immanent principle regulating life), and that 7 thus introduces 
a correction of the inadequate formula xara Adyor, which accordingly 
is not repeated, the more correct pera Adyov being used. But it 
does not seem likely that Aristotle would introduce such an im- 
portant distinction by means of the merely negative expression pj 
dvev Adyov. On the other hand, such a negative expression is well 
fitted to designate the obedience of the passions to reason, as dis- 
tinguished from the spontaneous activity of reason itself in the 
sphere of thought. 


te yéver] qualifies ro 3’ aird. 


§15.| Zhe Definition of eb8a.povia, Muretus quotes Cicero’s neat 
rendering of Aristotle’s definition of et&apovia, ‘ Aristoteles virtutis 
usum cum perfectae vitae prosperitate conjunxit.’ De F%n. iv. 7. 


1098 a. 7. 


a. 8. 
a. 16. 


kata Thy dpiorny nat redecordryy| f.¢. card riy rov vou dperny. a. 17. 


Reason is the Form of man which is impressed on the matter of 
the lower nature which he shares with the brutes. This Form 
(identical with the réAos or épyov, cf. Z. XN. iii. 7. 6 spiferas yap 
dxacrov rq rede: Mel. 0. 8. 1050 a. 21 Td yap epyow réAos) is the 
®ioy (§ 12) which is the object of the present enquiry. In seeking 
to discover the definition of a thing (and Aristotle is here really 
seeking to discover the definition of man), we always look for 
the characteristic Form irrespective of the matter in which it is 
realised. Hence here, when Aristotle identifies Happiness with 
the e»pyea of Reason, he is considering it formally—as something 
which admits of definition (see note on vii. 13. 2 b. 10). But 


1 This was written before I became acquainted with Bywater's view that 
dv@pdérrow 1098 a. 12... ofrw 16 is a repetition of what has gone before. This 
view explains the conclusion which I had reached that pera Adyou and «card 
Adyor are not distinguished here, as they are in vi. 13. 5. 


1008 a. 17. 


a. 18. 
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it must not be forgotten (and Aristotle, unlike the Neoplatonist 
exponents of his system, never forgets this) that Reason, or the 
Form of Happiness, is only realised by man in a given matter, 
vegetative and sensitive. Accordingly, when Happiness is said to 
be an évépyeia xara ri dpiorny cat reAccorarny dperny, 2. é. kata THY TOU 
vod, it is understood that a// the functions, vegetative and sensitive, 
of man as a composite being are exercised in a harmony charac- 
teristic (%or) of man alone. This harmonious exercise of all his 
natural faculties is the ‘exercise of Reason’ in which man’s chief 
good consists. The exercise of Reason is des/ in the sense of being 
the co-ordination of all other functions, not in the sense of being 
itself a function abstracted from the others, capable (in man as 
distinguished from God) of operating without a material basis laid 
in the puxn gua Operrixn and alcGyrum. See Laas (eddapovia, A ristotelts 
in Ethicis Principium quid velit ef valeat, Berlin, 1859), pp. 10 
and 11: ‘In hac definitione non omnia plana sunt: mirum est 
quod hominis munus in sola ratione versatur, quia ejus propria sit ; 
quasi non sentire et vivere, quamvis non proprium, tamen hominis 
munus sit... . Ut igitur cur rationi humana omnia tribuantur 
noscas, Memineris quaeso Aristotelem hominis proprium quaesivisse ; 
est igitur hoc potius anquirendum cur alicujus rei vis in ejus proprio 
solo sit non in toto. .. Cum Platoni omnis essentia vertatur in uni- 
versali, 2//' (#. e. Aristoteli) generalis definitionis pars nihil est nisi 
materia in qua vera essentia specificae differentiae exprimatur. .. . 
Ac si omne genus materia est, quo mersa differentiae forma, ut ita 
dicam, sola vim totius exprimit, etiam in rerum natura omne eatenus 
existit quatenus materiae forma est impressa: conditiones igitur 
necessariae ut forma possit comparere pro materia habentur; ut, 
cum primum illud forma definitum prodiit, eae ad rei vim per- 
spiciendam nullius sint momenti. Itaque si ex Aristotelis sensu 
omnis plantarum vita animalium propriam existentiam tempore 
praecedit tanquam conditio sine qua non, est ea in ipso animali 
materia, vera autem essentia in proprio est quod in ea exprimitur. 
Quare verum munus hominis non in vivendo, non in sentiendo 
seseque movendo—sed hae sunt conditiones in quibus rationalis 
hominis vita efflorescat.’ 

§ 16. én 8 év Bip redely] Rassow (/orsch. pp. 116, &c.) discusses 
the question whether these words mean, as generally supposed, 
‘das volle menschliche Leben bis zum Tode’—+#.e. a complete 
life spent prosperously up to the day of death. He begins by 
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admitting that there is much in favour of the view that such is their 1098 a. 18. 
meaning: first the passage £.X. i. 9. § 10 and 11 ovd€ mais 
evdaipay érriv obe yap mpaxrinds rév rowovrey da Thy HAcciay’ ol 
8€ Acydpevos 81a thy CAwida paxapi{ovra, Sei ydp, Sowep elropey, wat 
dperys redeias kai Biov reAeiov. moAdal yap perafodat yivovra: «al 
wayroias Tuxyas xara tdv Biov, nal évdexera: tov pdAdtor evOnvovvra 
peyddas cuphopais mepireceiv em ynpws, xabdrep év Trois Tpoixois mepi 
IIpidpou pvOeveras’ roy d€ rovavrats xpyodpevoy rvyats cai reAevTncavra 
GOriws ovdels ed8apovifer: secondly, the circumstance that the later 
Peripatetics undoubtedly took the words in this sense—Z. £. ii. 1. 
1219 b. 6 dd cai rd Sdrwvos Zyes xadds rd py (Gvr evdatpoviCew, dAr’ 
Gray AGBn rédos* ovOev yap aredés eSatpor ob yap Grov: M. Mi. 4. 
1185 a. 4 ob8 ev yxpdvp ye aredet, GAN’ ey redeip’ reAewos 3 dy ety 
xpévos dcov dpwmos Biot. There is nothing, however, in the 
expression tos réAcos taken by itself, Rassow thinks, to warrant us 
in assuming that Aristotle—as distinguished from his followers— 
makes a long continuously prosperous life a necessary condition 
of Happiness. The phrase ios réAeos taken by itself means 
simply a life that reaches its end or aim. Of course to reach 
its end or aim a life must have a reasonable duration, and a 
reasonable amount of prosperity; but the question still remains, 
Did Aristotle, like his successors of the Peripatetic school, identify 
this reasonable duration and prosperity, necessary for the attain- 
ment of the end, with a long life continuously prosperous up to the 
day of death? To answer this question, Rassow appeals to 
EN. i. 10. 14 ob8€ 87 mouidos ye xal edperdBodros’ ofre yap éx ris 
eiSapovias xivnbnoeras pgdles, ov8 tnd ray ruxovray aruxnpdrey GAN’ 
ted peyddov xai woAdG», ex Te Tey ToLovTeY ovK dy yevoiro madtv evdaiper 
éy OAL ye xpdve, Gan’ elrep, év wodAg revi nai redeip, peydAwy Kai Kadav év alT@p 
yeroperos exnBodos. Thus, while Solon will allow the title of ‘happy’ 
only to the man who possesses Happiness without interruption to 
the end of his natural life, Aristotle does not regard it as impossible 
to regain a Happiness which one has lost. If then it is conceivable 
that a man may possess, lose, and then regain Happiness, how can - 
the Bios réAews, in the sense of ‘das volle menschliche Leben bis 
zum Tode,’ be the necessary condition of Happiness? We shall 
have to return to this subject in ch. 10. 


§ 17. weptycypdgOe .. . dvaypdyar| The editors compare de a, 20. 
gen. anim. ii. 6. 743 b. 20 dravra 8¢ rais weprypadais Siopiferas 


o 


1098 a. 20. 
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mporepoy, voTepow 8¢ AauSaver rd ypeopara nal tds padaxoryras Kai ras 
oxAnporytas, dtexyvas donep dv ind (wypadov ris picews Snpusovp- 
youpeva’ xal yap of ypadeis imoypdwarres rais ypappais ovrws évadeihovers 
rois xpmpacs rd {pov. The meaning of troruraca is to ‘mould 
slightly or roughly,’ then to ‘outline’ = mepsypdyas, which is 
opposed to dvaypayar, to ‘ fill in in detail.’ 

In this (the third) digression on the logical method of Ethics 
(§§ 17-23), Grant remarks (£7Avcs vol. i. p. 394) that ‘Aristotle 
points out his definition of the chief good as a “ sketch to be filled 
up’’; and also, it would appear, as an dpxq or leading principle, 
which in importance amounts to “ more than half the whole”’ science. 
In filling up the sketch, he again cautions us that too much 
dxpiBea is not to be expected. But it is plain that he has deserted 
his former view of the science as inductive [#.¢. in i. 4. 5]; he now 
makes it depend on a general conception of the chief good which 
is to be applied and developed.’ See generally Grant’s Appendix 
A on the Ethical method of Aristotle, Grant seems to me to go too 
far when he says that, in the passage before us, Aristotle ‘ has 
deserted his former view of the science as inductive.’ The 
opposition between induction and deduction is not an absolute one. 
In a concrete enquiry, of the complexity of that pursued in the 
Ethics, the phenomena could not be grouped and handled, as 
‘induction’ requires, without the aid of ‘deduction.’ ‘A general 
conception of the chief good,’ framed in anticipation of the 
evidence to be afterwards fully adduced in support of it, is 
essential at the outset, as ‘throwing the light of science’ (to 
use Mill’s expression) upon phenomena which would otherwise 
baffle knowledge by their complexity and apparent inconsistency. 
Aristotle’s method in Ethics is thus ‘inductive,’ or. ‘ deductive,’ 
according to the point of view from which we choose to regard it. 
He starts with a ‘general conception,’ framed in advance of 
the facts, which he applies to their interpretation ; so far his method 
is ‘deductive.’ But the results of the application of this ‘ general 
conception’ are so carefully verified by appeals to experience at 
every step, and so often modified, to bring them into agreement 
with experience, that the so-called ‘ deductive ’ enquiry seems not 
to differ from the ‘ inductive’ process of establishing generalisa- 
tions by the observation of particular phenomena. In short 
Aristotle’s method in Ethics answers pretty exactly to what Mill 
(Logic Book vi. ch. g) calls the ‘ Physical or Concrete Deductive 
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method,’ the method of astronomy, natural philosophy, physiology, 1098 a.20. 
and especially of social science, ‘that most complex of all studies.’ 
The author of the Z¢fics is ‘aware’ (to borrow Mill’s words) 
‘that the same superior complexity [of social phenomena] which 
renders the instrument of deduction more necessary, renders it 
also more precarious’; and he meets this difficulty by the syste- 
matic use of verification, characterised by Mill as ‘the third 
essential constituent part of the Deductive method,’ and described 
as the process ‘of collating the conclusions of the ratiocination 
either with the concrete phenomena themselves, or when such are 
obtainable, with their empirical laws.’ Aristotle’s appeals to ‘the 
concrete phenomena themselves ’—to his own observations in 
Ethics and Politics, occur on_every page; while to ‘their empirical 
. laws,’ as popularly recognised in évdoga and Acycueva, he attaches 
the greatest weight. The spirit in which Aristotle employs the con- 
crete deductive method in the Z¢hics could not be better charac- 
terised than in the following passage (Mill’s Logic vi.g): ‘The 
ground of confidence in any concrete deductive science is not the 
a priori reasoning itself, but the accordance between its results and 
those of observation @ posteriori. Either of these processes, apart from 
the other, diminishes in value as the subject increases in complica- 
tion, and this in so rapid a ratio as soon to become entirely worthless; 
but the reliance to be placed in the concurrence of the two sorts of 
evidence, not only does not diminish in anything like the same 
proportion, but is not necessarily much diminished at all. Nothing 
more results than a disturbance in the order of precedency of the 
two processes, sometimes amounting to its actual inversion ; inso- 
much that instead of deducing our conclusions by reasoning, and 
verifying them by observation, we in some cases begin by obtain- 
ing them conjecturally from specific experience, and afterwards 
connect them with the principles of human nature by @ prior? 
reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real verification.’ 

In the L£vhics ‘the order of precedency’ is frequently ‘ dis- 
turbed,’ and even ‘inverted,’ in correspondence with the 
exigencies of a difficult enquiry. Hence the hesitation which 
Aristotle’s commentators have shown in deciding the question, 
whether the method of the £/Aics is ‘deductive,’ or ‘inductive.’ 
The truth however is, as we have seen, that the abstract distinction 
between Deduction and Induction is not @ propos in relation to 
a concrete enquiry like the present. 


1098 a.20. 


a. 28. 


a. 36. 
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With regard to Aristotle’s attitude, in other concrete enquiries 
than those of the moral sciences, to the three operations noted by 
Mill (Zogic iii. 11) as essential to the Deductive method, viz. the 
processes (1) of direct induction, (2) of ratiocination, and (3) of 
verification, it may be said that while he is fully aware of the 
importance of the third, and carries out the second with mar- 
vellous acuteness, he is not sufficiently careful about the first. 
His natural science is largely vitiated by the influence of nofrones 
temere a rebus abstractae. But in ethical and political science 
the case is different. Here the ratiocinations, the results of which 
are carefully verified, proceed from principles which, from the 
nature of the subject to which they belong, are based on a solid 
foundation of experience. Human life is always present to our 
observation, and rouses our liveliest interest; and we frame 
true generalisations about it before we are well aware that we 
are generalising at all; at any rate, our unconscious generalisations 
are so nearly true, that subsequent conscious verification easily 
corrects them. But in the field of natural science, Aristotle had no 
such foundation already laid for his dpyaf. He had to depend, in 
an age in which observers were few and inexperienced, scientific 
collaboration unknown, and instruments of observation non-ex- 
istent, almost entirely upon himself. Little wonder then that his 
principles in this field did not answer to the ‘subtlety of nature,’ 
and gave results often so vague, and wide of the mark, that they 
seemed to be verified by observations which were really quite 
irrelevant to the subject of enquiry. 

Séfere . . . EAAeiwov] Victorius, followed by most of the editors, 
quotes Soph. E/. 34. 183 b. 17 ray yap cipioxopevor drdyrwy ra péy 
map érépoyv Anpbévra mpérepov merrovnuéva xara pépos émidedwxey ind Tov 
sapadaBévrav vorepoy’ ra 8 e& dmapyis evpiokdpeva pixpay Td mporoy 
eridoow AapBavew «lobe, xpnoywwrépay pévros woAA@ THs VoTEpoy ex 
rourwy avénoews. Meéysorov yap ows apy mavrds, Gomep Neyerar’ 81d ai 
xareroraroy’ Sow yap xpdriotoy rp Suvdpet, rocovrp puxpéraroy bv ro 
peyeOes xadermraroy dorw opGjva, Tavrns 8 evpnpéms pgov ro mpooti- 
Gévat xai cuvavéew rd Aowrdy €oriv Sep cal wepi rovs pyropiuovs Adyous 
oupBeBnxe, oxeddy 8¢ xal rept ras GAXas wdaoas réxvas. 

SiapOpSca:} ‘to articulate,’ ‘to work out in detail.’ 

kat & xpévos x.r.A.] Cf. Plut. Convio. vit Sap. g ri coperaroy ; 
xpdvos (pn Garis)’ ra pér yap evpyxer obros Gdn rd 8é eipyoes. 

§ 18.] See Grant’s useful note on the various meanings of dxpi8ea. 
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Here, according to Grant, dxpiSea combines three meanings: ‘It 1008.26. 
seems to say that mathematical exactness is not suited to Ethics— 

that too much sxdélely is not to be expected (xal yap réxroy «ai 
yewpérpns x.r.A.)—that too much dé/ail is to be avoided (Gras py ra 

wdpepya «.r.d.)’. 

The definition of the Chief Good is not like a definition in 
Geometry, the consequences of which can be demonstrated to the 
eye plainly in a diagram. It only enables us to trace sendenctes— 
Ta ws ért rd soAv, which may be counteracted in particular cases. 
It is a principle, after all, not so much of science as of conduct ; 
it leads us not to scientifically demonstrated conclusions, but to 
good and useful acts: cf. i. 3. 6 rd réAos eoriv od yveots GAAA mpatis. 
Like the carpenter’s right angle, it is a principle xpyoipn mpos ro 
épyor sufficiently correct for the practical purpose in view—a purpose 
which would be defeated if greater elaboration were attempted: 
cf. i. 13. 8 Gewpyréoy 37 cal rp modirixg@ wept Wuyns, Oewpnréov de 
rovrwy xapw, cai €f’ docov Ixavos txe mpds ra (nrovpeva, Cf. Mill’s 
Logic vi. 9: ‘It is evident... that Sociology considered as a system 
of deductions @ priori’ cannot be a science of positive predictions 
but only of tendencies. We may be able to conclude from the laws 
of human nature applied to the circumstances of a given state of 
society that a particular cause will operate in a certain manner, 
unless counteracted ; but we can never be assured to what extent 
or amount it will so operate, or affirm with certainty that it will 
not be counteracted ; because we can seldom know, even approxi- 
mately, all the agencies which may coexist with it and still less 
calculate the collective result of so many combined elements. 
[E.g. the collective result in a given case of the elements of 
ev8apovia, One man’s ed8apovia may be seriously affected by 
external circumstances, which do not so seriously affect that of 
another.] The remark, however, must here be once more 
repeated, that knowledge insufficient for prediction may be most 
valuable for guidance. It is not necessary for the wise conduct 
of the affairs of society, no more than of any one’s private concerns, 
that we should be able to foresee infallibly the results of what we 
do. We must seek our objects by means which may perhaps be 
defeated, and take precautions against dangers which possibly 
may never be realized. The aim of practical politics is to surround 
any given society with the greatest possible number of circum- 
stances of which the tendencies are beneficial, and to remove 


1008 a. 26. 


a. 29. 


a. 20. 
a. 1. 
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or counteract as far as practicable those of which the tendencies 
are injurious. A knowledge of the tendencies only, though without 
the power of accurately predicting their conjoint result, gives us to 
a certain extent this power.’ 


kata Thy Swoxepdvny OAnvy Kat ent rocodroy é¢’ Scov oikeiov TH 
pe068o] Eustratius explains the distinction made here—ov pdvoy 
gnoiv, card ta trroxeipeva emi{nretv Bet tv axpiBevay dAAd xal kata rds 
peOddous ras xaraywopudvas mept aura... etpiaxopey yap moAdaes dia- 
dopovs peOddous xaraywopevas emi rd avrd troncipevov, ov Kara Tov abroy 
oxordy GAAG TH pey Kata THvde, THY Bé Kara THvde Thy mpdbeow .. . mapa- 
Secyua tov Adyou réxrwy Kal yewpérpns mepit (nrnow dude ris opOys 
yovias xaraywdpevot «.7.X. 

§19. xat yép| The connexion here is explained by Eustratius, 
as quoted in the last note. The comparison of the yewpérpns and 
réxrwy occurs also in Aristoxenus 33. 15 (p. 48, ed. Marquard)— 
6 pev yewpérpns ovdey xpyras ty THs alaOncews Suvdpet, ov yap ebiCer rHv 
Gyuv ovre TO EVOL obre rd mepihepes ovr’ GAXo ovdey THY rToLOvT@Y OUTE 
avrws otre ed xpivew, GddAa paddoy 6 réxrwv Kai d ropveurns...t@ oe 
poverxa oxeddv cori apyis Exovea rafw 7 THs alaOnaews axpiBera, ov yap 
évdéxerat havrws aicbavépevoy eb A€yew rept rovrwy dy pyddva tpdroy 
ai Odverat. 


Thy Sphihv] sc. yoviar. 

ti éorw  woidv 11] ‘Its essence, or essential attributes.’ Techni- 
cally ré €ors stands for the yévos, and motdv r: for the dadhopa eido- 
mois which, impressed upon the matter of the yévos, makes the 
ovaia OF 16 ri hw elvas declared by the dpiopds. See Zop. iv. 2. 122 
b. 15 ov8evds . . . 9 dsadopa yévos épriv’ Ore 8¢ rovr dAnbes, 87Aor" 
ovdepia yap S:ahopa onpaives ri dori, GAAd paddoy mov rt, Kxabarep 
rd we{ov cat 1d dSimouw: Top. iv. 6. 128 a. 26 7 pév Sagopa thy 
wournta Tov yévous, dei onpaives... 6 yap einay me{dv, rowdy tt eye 
(pov: Met. &. 14. 1020 a. 33 1d rowdy Adyeras Eva pév Tpdwov 7 Scagopa 
ris vvaias’ olov motdy re dvOpwmos (Gov, Sts Sisrouy, immos 8¢ rerpdrov’ 
kal xuxNos rowv rt oxRpa, Gri dywmoy, ws THs Sadopas tis Kata Thy 
ovoiay raornros ovens. ‘ Diese Unterscheidungsmerkmale der Arten 
(1. ¢. 9 S:ahopd) .. . sind nicht,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 206, ed. 3) 
‘accidentelle, sondern Wesensbestimmungen (J/é/. vil. 4. 1029 
b. 14, 1030 a. 14, Zop. vi. 6. 144 a. 24 ovdepia yap Siadopa roy 
xara oupBeBnxds tmapxovrey eori, xabamwep ovde rd yévos’ ov yap évde- 
xeras Thy Biahopdy imdpxew revi xal py) iwdpxew'), sie gehdren zum 
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Begriff des Subjekts, von dem sie ausgesagt werden, alles daher, 1008 a. 81. 
was in ihnen enthalten ist, gilt von den Arten und den Einzelwesen, 

denen sie zukommen (Xazé. c. 5. 3 a. 21 ff., b. 5). Es kann dess- 

halb von ihnen gesagt werden, dass sie (zusammen mit der 

Gattung) die Substanz bilden (Mev. vii. 12. 1038 b. 19), dass sie 

etwas substantielles aussagen (Zop. vii. 2); sie selbst jedoch, fir 

sich genommen, sind nicht Substanzen, sondern Qualitaten, driicken 

nicht ein ri, sondern ein mov re aus (Zop. iv. 2. 122 b. 16, ch. 6, 

128 a. 26, vi. 6. 144 a. 18-21, Phys. v. 2. 226 a. 27).’ 

The words before us are ri ¢orw 4 rotov rt, not ri core Kat rotov 
rs. With xaé, we could translate—‘the genus and difference,’ or 
‘the generic and specific attributes,’ giving ri dor: its strict meaning, 
according to which it is distinguished from 1rd ri fv evar. In de part. 
anim.i. 1. 641 a. 16 the phrase «at ri kal srotov re actually occurs, 
where +i and roiov m are equivalent to yévos and d:ahopa respectively, 
and the whole amounts to ovcia, or ré ri fy elvar. But here 7 obliges 
us to give ri €orw by itself the meaning of rd ri fy elvat, ovcia, or 
‘essence’; while the alternative (4) motov r:, which may be rendered 
by ‘essential attributes,’ expresses the same ‘essence’ looked 
at from a slightly different point of view, as constituted by the 
redevraia dsaopa: see Met. Z. 12. 1038 a. 19 havepdy Sre 7 redevtaia 
Sadopa [pera rov yévous dnrady, Alex. ad loc.| 4 otcia rod mpdyparos 
fora: on which Alexander (p. 488, Bonitz’s edition of Alex.) has 
H TeAcuraia Biaopa gor rd eldos, ra 8é mpd airis DAy... 1d per (pov 
meCov UAn dor... rd 8¢ Bizour ef8os: and Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 207, 
ed. 3) explains that the reAevraia dcadopd is not simply the last specific 
character as such, but the specific notion determined by it. On 
the technical distinction between ri éore and ré ré Rv elvac see Zeller, 
Ph.d. Gr.ii. 2.207-9, ed.3; Schwegler, Afe/, Excursus i; Trendelen- 
burg, Rhein. Mus. 1828, vol. ii. 457-483; Trendelenburg, De Anima 
note on i. 1. 2 (cf. his note de An. iii. 4. 7 on 1d peyéBec elvat) ; 
Trendelenburg, Kavegorienlehre 34 ff.; Biese, Ph. d. Arist. i. 243, 
366, 427, ii. 35; Waitz, Organ. 67.b. 12,94 a. 11. ‘Zu dem einfachen 
ri éort, says Zeller (PA. d. Gr.ii. 2. 209, ed. 3), ‘verhalt sich das ri 
hy» elvas wie das Besondere und Bestimmte zum Allgemeinen und 
Unbestimmten ... Das ri » eivas ist mithin eine bestimmte Art 
des ri éovs (daher De Anima, iii. 6. 430 b. 28 rod tl dove xara 1d ri 
}» elva:, das Sein nach der Seite des Wesens), und es kann desshalb 
dieses, wie diess bei Arist. sehr hiaufig ist, in der engeren Bedeu- 
tung des ri }» «iva: gebraucht werden, wogegen das letztere niemals 
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1008 a. 81. in der umfassenderen des ri éor: steht, so dass es auch den Stoff 


a. 32. 


a. 38. 


1008 b. 1. 


oder die blosse Eigenschaft oder das Allgemeine der Gattung, 
abgesehen von den artbildenden Unterschieden, bezeichnete.’ 
Eustratius’ note on the words before us is—é 8€ yewperpys my re 
ovciav Kal modryra tis GpOns émnrer ri ré éorw éLera{wy, nai riva 
dxee Stathopay pds ri ofeiay cal aufdeiay. This would be its reAevraia 
dcagopa. 

Srrws ph ta mdpepya x.t.d.] cf. Agathon, apud Athen. 185 

rd pev mdpepyor, épyov ds, rotovpeba, 
7d 8 gpyov, ws mapepyov, éxrovouvpeba. 

§ 20. odx dmatryntéov .. . dpoiws] Sections 17-19 have insisted 
on the importance of a mepsypapyn, or dpxn, to the subsequent 
development of a science. Section 20 suggests that, while every 
science must accept its particular apxy or apxai as ultimate (¢.¢. 
without foregoing demonstration), some sciences push their dpy7 or 
dpxai farther back than others. The theoretical sciences are con- 
cerned to have principles as ultimate and irreducible as possible’, 
whereas the practical science of Ethics, the end of which is not 
knowledge but conduct, does well to acquiesce in a principle or 
principles leading to useful applications, without troubling itself to 
go back very far upon the theoretical reasons which might be 
adduced (were it worth while) in support of the principle or 
principles in which it acquiesces, What the Paraphrast says of 
dpxai generally is especially true of the dpxyj of morals—e yap 
(nrncopey ray dpxev airiay ovderore Apfdpeba aAX’ én’ dretpov Badiov~ 
pea, 


vd Sr] as distinguished from the &érs: see An. Post. i. 13. 78 
a.22,sqq. Cf. £.V.i. 4. 7.1095 b.6. Td ére may signify, either a 
particular fact accepted immediately on the authority of sense, or 
a general principle accepted, without syllogistic proof, on the 
authority ofinduction. In either case there is an apxn or Beginning— 
a stimulus which initiates, in the one case, a movement in corre- 
spondence, or a process of continued observation; in the other 


1 Cf. Zop.i. 1.100 a, 27 dwé8ergis prev ody toriy Grav Uf dAnOay wal zpirow 5 
ovddojopes 7, tx rorovrow & 8a Tivew apwrow Kal dAnOoy ris wep abra 
yous tiv dpxhy efange ... dors 82 dANO7 pev wal wpwra ra pr 8 drépwy, dAAA 
&° abrav txovra ri sioriw ob det ydp by rats tmornpomnais dpyais tm (yreicOa 
70 &a ri, GAA’ éxdorny Trav dpyay abriy cad’ tauvriy elyva: morhy. Cf. De Gen. 
An. ii. 6. 742 b. 32 THs yap dpxns GAAn yours wal obe dwddeagis. 
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case, a ratiocinative train of thought. A sudden noise which 1008 b. 1 
makes me turn round to look, and a general point of view which 
enables me to explain the particulars of a science, are both dpyat. 


olov cai wept tds dpxds’ 1d 8 Sri mpdrov Kai dpxi] Rassow b. 2. 
(Forsch. p. 16), following Zeller and Minscher (Quaes/. crit. p. 18), 
regards the words oloy xai mepi ras dpyds aS an interpolation, at the 
same time holding that the whole passage § 18 peysjoba a. 26... 
§ 23 (nrovpévav, b. 8, consisting mainly as it does of repetitions 
of i. 3. 1 and i. 4. 5-7, is not by Aristotle. Susemihl brackets 
§ 17 ddfee a. 22... § 23 (yrovpévoy b. 8. Ramsauer proposes the 
omission of 8 before dr, and takes the clause rd dr: mpadrov kai 
apxn Closely with ofoy xai epi ras dpyas—‘ velut in iis quae principia 
sunt causas quaerere absurdum; esse enim illa, omnium primum 
est.’ I think that ofov xai mepi ras dpyds may be an interpolation, 
but that we have no substantial grounds for condemning it as such. 


§ 21. rév dpxdv ... dAXws] ‘And these starting-points, or prin- b. 8. 
ciples, are arrived at, some in one way, some in another; some 
by induction, others by perception, others again by some kind of 
training.’ Peters. 

éwaywyy] Cf. £. WV. vi. 3. 3. 1139 b. 28 9 pév 89 draywyy apxn 
ésty nat tou xabddov, 6 dé avAAoyiopes éx tev Kabddov, ciciy dpa dpxal 
€£ Sy 5 cuddNoyiopds, Sy ove forts ovdAdAcpopds’ eraywy) dpa. See An. 
Post. ii. 19, where the part played by the repetition of particular 
experiences in producing principles is graphically described. 
Cf. An. Post. i. 18. 81 a. 38 qavepdy 8¢ nal dri, ef res aicdnors 
€xAdAorrev, dvdyxn xal éemornpny twa éxAredocréva, fy advvaroy AaBeiv, 
cixep pavOdvopev } éxaywyy f droteifa, gore 8) prev amddeckis ex rap 
xabdrov, 7 8 éraywy?) éx rev card pépos® advvaroy 8¢ ra xabddou Oeapjoas 
el ph 80 éxaywyns’.. . éraxOnvas 8é uy €xorras aicGnow advvaroy’ tay 
ytp xabéxacroy 7 alcOnois. This last passage, dealing as it does with 
the origin of ra xa@ddov or general principles, does not contradict 
the statement before us, al pe» éraywyp Oewpotvra al 8 alrOnoe x.1.X. 
dealing with the origin of dpxai or principles which are not 
regarded as necessarily general principles in all cases. Where 
an dpy7n is the result of émaywyn, it is of course a general principle ; 
but sense-perception (aic@nors) can also give an dpyx7 which, though 
merely a particular impression, is a Beginning (dpxn), or stimulus, 
capable of inducing a train of davyrdopara, or of rousing an éméupia, 
or of immediately calling forth a movement in response. The 
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1098 b. 8. doyn produced by éraywyy is the cumulative result of a great many 
sense impressions, and action or thought suggested by such an 
dpxn is more likely to be in correspondence with the environment 
than that suggested by a single impression which may be of an 
exceptional character. But such a single impression obviously 
differs in degree rather than in kind from the deeper impression 
produced by induction. Sometimes we think and act on the 
strength of deep impressions produced by long and uniform 
experience, sometimes on the strength of the impressions which 
we receive at the moment. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the channels of these latter impressions—the organs of special 
sense—are themselves the results of long and uniform experience 
in the race, and that the impressions received through them are 
consequently not so particular as they seem to be when contrasted 
with ‘ generalisations from experience, the formation of which we 
can trace in the life of the individual. Indeed Aristotle himself 
recognises the universal element in ato@nors in such passages as 
An, Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 16 wal yap aicOdveras peév rd xaF Exactoy, 7 8 
aicOnows rod xabddov dotiv, oloy dvOpmmov, GAN’ ov KadXiov avdperov : 
and An. Post. i. 31. 87 b. 28 ef yap cal dor 7 alcOnois rod rocoide, 
kat py rouse rwos, GAN’ aicbdverbai ye avayxaioy réd_ tt, xal soi, 
cai vor, 

The latter part of the passage quoted above (note on § 19 a. 29) 
from Aristoxenus illustrates how afo6nois may be an dpyy: r@ be 
povouwg axeddy dot apxis txovca rdf 9 THs aicOnoews axpiBea, ov yap 
evdexerar Gavdws alaavdpevov eb Aéyew srepi rovrov bv pndeva rporoy 
aioGdverat. 

The dpxai obtained by ¢@cpés are (1) the moral habits or 
tendencies to act in certain ways. These habits are produced by 
the repetition of particular acts, just as scientific generalisations 
result from repeated perceptions. After many observations we 
acquire a certain point of view which dominates our scientific 
procedure in the department to which the observations belong. 
After performing many similar acts we acquire a bent which 
disposes us to go on performing the acts in question. Farther, as 
belief goes with action, a tendency to act in a particular way is 
attended by a belief that it is good (#.¢. right or desirable) to act in 
that particular way. Hence ¢@&opéds not only produces the apy7 of 
Habit, or tendency to actin a particular way, but also, as a kind of 
éxaywyn, produces (2) a point of view from which conduct is re- 
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garded—the dp yy of belief or opinion on moral matters. Cf. Z. WV. 1008 b. 8. 
i. 4. $ 5, 6. 

kai d\Aat 8 dddws| This does not mean that there are ofher b. 4. 
ways in which dpyaé are obtained besides the three mentioned. 
Transl. ‘some in one, some in another of these three ways.’ 

Eustratius has a note which brings out well the connexion 
between the clause ra» dpyay 3 at pév «.r.A. and what immediately 
precedes: drei ras dpxas ray émornpov py oe amddecgw cite ywd- 
oxerOa, pndé rd dors rept avrav anodidocba, Somep tiwds épwravros—xat 
was Tauras yewpicopuer Kai emiaornodpeba ayvmorous obaas Kai pn toBadXo- 
pévas emiornun ; ovpBnoeras yap da rey adnrAwyv SnAa ra ddndra yiverOar— 
napadidwos Tous porous 8c bv nyiy 7 yvoots Trev apxav weptyiveras GAXous 
wapa Thy émeornuny Svras. eraywyy per Oewpoivrar ws abrat’ ra To alte 
iza xal dAAnAos tga wrA.... alcoho 8€ ads tas exdorou Trdy mporov 
arotxeiww olxetas yvwpifowey sroidtrynras’ olov mupos péev thy Oeppdrnra, 
dépos 82 rw Sypérpra, Davos rw Yuxpérqra, yis Tiv Eqpérqra. erops dé, 
és al dperai’ mas yap GAdws cada elvat ywopicopev rd cwodppomnd fh éx Tov 
mparrew Tavra ; 

§ 22. periévat «.7.4.] ‘We must endeavour to attain each in the 
natural way’—Grant. £.g. we must remember that moral principles 
naturally result from é@:opées. We must not try to reach them by a 
purely intellectual process, as if they were theoretical principles, or 
by the short-cut of the intuition or feeling of the moment. Cf. 
Eustratius—érei 8¢ xara daddpous rpdérous 4 Ta dpyay yvoo.s jp 
weptyiverat, dia rovro gnoly ort wetparéoy éxdotas Kara Toy Tpdroy ¢Kewvoy 
perépxeoOa: xa bv mebixacw els yroow piv épxer Oat. 


Sropra0Ger} Cf. An. Post. ii. 3. 90 b. 24 al dpxal r&v drodeitewy b. 6. 
Spiopot: Sy ore ovx Zoovrar drodeiteas, dédexrae mpdrepov. f Evovras al 
apxai anosexrai, cai ray dpxey apxai, xal rour eis dretpov Badeira, 7 ra 
mp@ra dpicpol égovrat avanddexrox. Bywater has restored duopicbacs 
from K», for the épecac: of all other MSS. 


§ 28. Boxet yap mAeiov 4 Hptou roi wards elvar } dpxi| Cf. Pol. E. b. 7. 
4. 1303 b. 29 9 & dpxy A€éyeras Fuso eivat rayros, Which seems to be 
the ordinary form of the proverb. Did Aristotle borrow the modi- 
fication mAcior § fusov from Plato, Legg. 753 E—apyy yap Aeyerar peév 
Fou wavrés éy rais mapotpias Epyou, nat 1d ye xadas aptacba mavres 
¢yxepud(oper exaorore’ rd 8 ors re, ws enol Gaiverat, wdov fj rd Husov 
mal ovdeis atro xalas yerduevoy ¢yxexoplaxer ixavas? If we are to 
believe Teichmiiller, however (Literarische Fehden, p. 188), the 
I 
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Ethics were written before the Laws. Cf. Prodl. x. 13, 892 a. 29 
} Mev yap apyy mavrés Epyouv peporov’ juocv yap. Cf. Hor. £p. i. 2. 
40 ‘Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet,’ and Orelli’s note ad Joc. 
Lucian, Hermo/. 3, erroneously attributes the proverb to Hesiod ; 
but Hesiod’s dictum (épya x. nu. 30 wpm ovdé Craw Sow mréov Huscov 
savtés) has an entirely different meaning. 


ouppavi | The notion of the Chief Good ‘throws the light of 
science’ upon the complicated phenomena of human life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now see uf our Definition agrees with popular opinions about Happi- 
ness, for if it does not, it cannot be true in fact, however correct in logic. 

Good things are popularly distinguished as (1) external good things, (2) good 
things of the soul, (3) good things of the body; and good things of the soul are 
placed highest. Our Definition agrees, making the Chief Good consist in certain 
vital functions or actions of the soul, and in conduct. Indeed the expressions 
‘functions,’ ‘actions, and ‘conduct, by themselves, are sufficient to show that 
our end ts a good thing of the soul, not an external good thing. Again, the 
Happy man is popularly said to‘ live well,’ and ‘to do and fare well’: now, 
we practically define Happiness as ‘a good life, or as‘ well-doing. Further, 
everything that has ever been viewed as an essential requirement of Happiness, 
and has consequently been identified with tt, is included tn our Definition — 
Goodness, Prudence, Wisdom, Pleasure, External Prosperity. We must 
believe that these, as elements, are really contained in Happiness, unless we are 
prepared to deny all weight to consensus and authority. 

In the first place, then, we have the support of those who say that Happiness 
ts Goodness, for we make it a function mantfesting excellence, or goodness —our 
advance being that we thus make tt consist, not in possession, but tn use, not in 
having something, ds ## doing something: for a man may have a good thing, 
and yel it may result in no good for him. As at Olympia the crown is for 
one of the competitors, not for the strongest man in Greece if he hold aloof, so 
in life, success is won not by being good, bse dy well-doing. 

Again, our Definition gives due place to Pleasure, for the ‘life of well-doing’ 
has tts own pleasure—an inherent pleasure, not a merely ornamental pleasure, 
which may be put on, as it were, and taken off. Whatever a man does habitu- 
ally he likes, i.e. takes pleasure in ; and the good man takes pleasure in the 
good actions which constitute his Happiness —indeed he would not be a good man 
&f he did not take pleasure in them. Moreover, taking pleasure in the things 
which he ought to take pleasure in, he enjoys real pleasures, i.e. pleasures which 
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combine together harmoniously in his life ; whereas the pleasures of ordinary ~ 
men are unreal, as judged by this test, i.e. they conflict with one another. 

And not only are the actions in which Happiness consists pleasant in the eyes 
of the good man—they are also truly good and truly fair in his eyes: and he is 
the best judge. 

Happiness, then, ts in itself ‘fairest, sweetest, best’'—all three: tt is not 
righteousness which ts fairest, and possession sweetest, and health best, as the 
Delian Inscription hath it: yet, ‘the functions of the highest excellence,’ in 
which Happiness consists, cannot be performed in the absence of external good 
things. It is impossible, or difficult, to play a brilliant part on the stage of life 
without equipment. Friends, wealth, influence, are the instruments ; high birth, 
Jair children, beauty, the ornaments of the Happy Life. This ts why some 
have even identified Happiness with external prosperity, i.e. with good fortune. 


§ 1. oxenréov 8¢ wept adrijs] airis grammatically refers to apyn in 1098 b. 9. 
7. § 23, but the sense requires us to understand ev8aowas. I read 
8€ for 37, with Susemihl and Bywater. 


éx Tod cuprepdopatos Kai éf dv § Adyos|] These words are to be 
taken as a periphrasis for ‘ logically,’ ‘ syllogistically,’ or ‘ formally.’ 
‘But we must examine our principle—the notion of the Chief Good, 
not only from the formal point of view—from the point of view of 
“Conclusion and Premisses,” but also in the light of the popular 
opinions about it.’ This rendering takes Aéyos=ovAdoyiopds by a 
common usage, and contrasts ra ¢£ &», the premisses, with the 
cuprépaspa. Cf. An. Post. i. 7, i. 10, and especially An. Prior. 
ii. 4. 57 a. 36 (quoted by Ramsauer) qavepd» atv sray pew # rd 
cupréparpa Weudés, avayxn €£ Sv 5 Adyos Wevdy elvar } mdvra i} ena. 
This passage seems decisive as to the meaning of the phrase ¢£ dS» 
6 Adyos, and deprives of plausibility an objection which might be 
urged against our rendering, viz. that Adyos must here mean 
éptopds, and not ovAdAoywpds, because in the subsequent sections it 
means dpwpés. Coraes is therefore wrong with e€ dv 6 Adyos’ ra 
pépn €& Sv 6 dpropds ovynerrac ris evdarporias. The definition of the 
Chief Good has been reached as a ovupsépacpa by a process of 
reasoning from premisses (é£ &» 6 Adyos) involving such abstract 
notions as réAos, dyabdy, évépyea. The result of this abstract process 
—the Definition of the Chief Good in i. 7. 15—must, Aristotle now 
says, be verified by being collated with concrete experience as 
embodied in the common opinions and sayings of men. While 
this seems to be the plain meaning of the passage before us, the 
awkwardness of its phraseology must be admitted. Supmépacya, 
the technical term for the conclusion of the ovAdAcywpos, is im- 

I2 
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properly applied to an dpyi fs od« gore: ovdAcyopds, especially in a 
context like the present (unless Rassow and Susemihl are right in 
bracketing ch. vii. §§ 17 or 18-23), where the non-syllogistic origin 
of dpyai is carefully insisted upon. Eustratius, who sees the 
difficulty just noticed, has a good note, in which he gives what I 
take to be the correct interpretation—éx rou Aéyew epi rou ris 
evdaipovias dpiopot peraBas eis rd Kowwas eirewy mepl trav apxdy, xdrewow 
els rv dpxiy hy ards Eero Thy ev8acpoviay dptoduevos. émei 8¢ cvAdoyid- 
pevos dud rodday cuviter avryy, rd Sts od Td Bide GwodtB0ds [Eustr. has 
said above in his note on 7. § 20 ra pépy rov Spou ris eddatpovias 
exAeydspevos ovSany airiay eiAnde 8e° hy Umdpyxes éxeivwy exacroy rH evdat- 
povig ovde dari pépos rhs ovcias auras éeotiv. ..H 8€ ro.avry deifis 
rou dre od rov didre dori], Gnol viv dre oxerréoy wep) adris ei dppyddios 
Spos rhs evdacpovias 6 avodobeis, ob pdvov ex Tov cupmepacparos & abth 4 
dpxh xai 6 Spos dori, cai €€ dv & Adyos rouréotey ex Tov mpordcewy ef dy 
9 wept avrov Seikis ourréBecrat, adda x.r.A. 

The doctrine, justly insisted upon by Aristotle in the present 
passage—that the principle of moral science must be brought to 
the test of substantial agreement with popular opinion—does not 
admit of analogical extension to the principles of the physical 
sciences. Popular opinion cannot afford to be far wrong in matters 
of conduct, but has little reason for being right as to the remote 
truths of the physical sciences. Aristotle, however, submits the 
principles of the physical sciences, equally with the principle of 
moral science, to dialectical tests, t.e. examines them in connexion 
with ra évdofa: see Zop. i. 2. 101 a. 36 ere 3¢ wpds rd apdra ray sept 
éxdorny émormpny apyev [xpnoipos i mpaypareia, #.¢. the Topics, which 
supply premisses for the dadexrixds ovdAoytopds, and rules for its 
employment]* éx pév yap ray olkeiov ray xara riy mporebcioay emornuny 
dpxav advyaroy elneiv re rept alray, éredn mparas al dpxal dravrey eisi, 
Oca Se ray epi Exacta evddLav aydyxyn mepi atrav deOew rovro & idioy 
} padtora oixeiowy rys Siadexrexns doriv éferaorim) yap otaa, mpos rds 
dracéy rév pebd8ar dpxas dddsv éxa. In his note on the above pas- 
sage, Alexander (Berlin Schol. 254 b. 36) illustrates the relation of 
Dialectic to first principles, by showing how é8ofa may be used in 
support and elucidation of the Definitions of Geometry. See Zeller 
(PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. pp. 243-4 ed. 3) ‘Sie (s. ¢. die Dialektik) dient 
insofern namenlich zur Feststellung der wissenschaftlichen Princi- 
pien, denn da sich diese als ein erstes nicht durch Beweisfithrung 
aus etwas gewisserem ableiten lassen, bleibt nur tibrig, sie vom 
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wahrscheinlichen aus zu suchen. Ihren Ausgang nimmt eine 1008 b. 9. 
solche Untersuchung von den herrschenden Annahmen der Men- 
schen ; denn was alle, oder doch die erfahrenen und verstandigen, 
glauben, das verdient immer Beachtung, da es die Vermuthung 
fir sich hat, auf einer wirklichen Erfahrung zu beruhen (cf. £. XV. 
Vi. 11. 6, X. 2. 4, Vil. 13. 5; hes. i. 1. 1355 a. 15). Je unsicherer 
aber diese Grundlage ist, um so mehr drdngt sich auch Aristoteles 
das Bediirfniss auf, aus welchem schon die Sokratische Dialektik 
entsprungen war,:ihre Mangelhaftigkeit dadurch zu verbessern, dass 
die verschiedenen in der Meinung der Menschen sich kreuzenden 
Gesichtspunkte zusammengebracht und gegen einander ausge- 
glichen werden. Daher die Gewohnheit des Philosophen, seinen 
dogmatischen Untersuchungen Ajorien voranzuschicken.’ 

That Aristotle failed to draw consciously any very marked 
distinction between the principle, or principles, of moral science, 
and the principles of the physical sciences, as related to é8ofa, 
shows how defective his conception of the method of the physical 
sciences really was. The dialectical sifting of éuga, or men’s 
opinions about facts, in order to find the residuum of truth con- 
tained in these opinions, can never take the place, in the physical 
sciences, of direct observation and arrangement of the facts them- 
selves. The dialectical method of physical enquiry is on a par 
with the attempt to sift historical truth directly out of myths by a 
rationalising process (on which see Grote’s Greece, Part i. ch. 16)'. 
The importance, however, of a dialectical treatment of the principle, 
or principles, of moral science cannot be too much insisted on. 
The value of these principles is that they lead ‘not to knowledge 
but to conduct.’ Unless conduct is to be revolutionised rather 
than regulated, these principles must, on the whole, agree with 
the moral sentiments and opinions which, by their prevalence, 
prove themselves to be such as the welfare of man requires. 

The moralist’s function, then, according to Aristotle’s view (the 
justice of which is indisputable), is to introduce form, clearness, 
consistency, into the body of opinions, on practical matters, 
commonly held by men. These opinions are, on the whole, 


1 We must not, however, underrate the indirect service rendered by Aristotle 
to these very physical sciences. His ‘dialectical’ treatment of their principles 
put Europe in possession of the subtle calculus of philosophical language, 
without which later brains could not have thought out the discoveries suggested 
to them by wider and more careful observations. 
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sound (otherwise they would not prevail on matters of such 
vital importance to the human race), but are wanting in clearness 
and consistency viewed as a body. The moralist, viewing them 
as a body, detects and removes the inconsistencies, and produces 
a system in which his contemporaries recognise the clear expression 
of their own obscurely entertained sentiments. So, to take a 
parallel case, the policy of Pericles was recognised by the Athenian 
djpos as the perfect form of its own political views and aspirations, 
which, without his genius, would never have found expression as a 
system. See £. £. i. 6. 1216 b. 26 wetparéoy 8¢ rovray mavrav (nreiv 
Thy wiorw da tov Adywv, paprupios Kal wapadelypacs xpopevoy Tois 
awopuéevois. Kparioror yey yap mdvras dvOpenous daiverOar ovvopodoy- 
ovvras rois pnOncopevors’ ef 8é pn, rpérov ye Twa mdvras, Grep pera- 
BrBafcpevos rornoovotw* exes yap Exacros oixetoy ts mpds thy adnOeay’ ef 
by dvayxaioy Seuxvuvrat was epi avra&y’ éx yap rar aAdnOas perv Acyopuevar, 
ov aapas 8€ mpoiovow gorat cal rd cadads, peradauSdvovow aei ta 
yropipwrepa trav elaborwy AéyerOat cvyxexvpevas (Cf. de Anima ii. 2. 
4134.11): £.M. vii. 1.5 8c 8 domep eri rév Grow, ribévras ra 
awopeva, xal mparoy Starophcayras, oltw Secxvuvas pdAtora pév mdyra Ta 
@ydoga epi raira ra md6bn, el 8é py, Ta wAeioTa Kai Kupiorara’ édy yap 
AUnrai re ra dvoxepy Kal xaradeinnras ra évdoka, Sederypévor &y cin ixavas. 
—E.N. x. 8. 12 oxomeiy 87 1a mpoeipnyeva xpy emi ra Epya Kal rdv 


. Biov pé€povras, cai ovvadovrey pev rois epyos aroventéov, Scadwvourray de 


b. 11 


Aayous tnoAnmréoy (cf. ZL. NV. x. 1. §§ 3, 4). 


TH pev ydp ddnOet .. . radnOds| The passage ZL. NV. x. 8. 12, 
just quoted, helps us to understand this clause. Ta imapxovra are 
‘ the natural attributes of the thing, the facts of its nature’ (Grant), 
which, it is here tacitly assumed, are adequately represented in the 
opinions or Aeyopueva appealed to. If the Definition be true (ro 
pév yap adnOe), these commonly recognised facts will agree with it ; 
but if it be false (rq@ 3€ Wevder), they will soon show themselves at 
variance with it. Grant notices the confusion caused ‘by the 
word raAnOes in the second part of the sentence answering to ra 
imdpxovra in the first,’ and consequently having to be taken in 
a different sense from rp dAnéeci immediately above. Rassow, 
however (forsch. p. 73), conjectures, with great plausibility, that 
tadn6es is the blundering interpolation of a reader, who did not 
observe that ra tdpyovra is the subject of dapwvrei, as well as 
of curgda, His words are ‘ Vergegenwirtigt man sich den Zweck 
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des Abschnittes, so wird man nicht Anstand nehmen kénnen, das 1008 b. 11. 
Wort raAnéés als falschen Zusatz eines Lesers, der ein Subject zu 

S:agores vermisste, auszumerzen. Denn Aristoteles kann nur 

dieses sagen wollen: ist eine Begriffsbestimmung richtig, so 

stimmt sie mit den dtmdpyovra tiberein, d.h. hier mit dem, was 

einem Dinge nach allgemeiner Ansicht zukommt; ist sie falsch, 

so ergiebt sich bald, dass sie damit in Widerstreit steht.’ 


§ 2. vevepnpdvey 84) .. .| ‘To apply our principle (87), goods b. 12. 
have been divided into three kinds’ (Grant)—7z.e. to apply the 
principle of appealing to Acydpeva. 

As Ramsauer observes, this threefold division of goods is 
indicated by Plato in Philebus 48 E and Euthyd. 279 B. Cf. also 
Legg. 743 E. It is a very natural division, and doubtless was 
made long before Plato and Aristotle; but the Peripatetics seem to 
have given it philosophical importance, by taking it in connexion 
with their discussions of ed8apovia. Cf, Plut. de Vita ef Poesi 
Homeri, ch. 137 of 8 ée rov wepemdrov mpwrevew pév ta THs Wuyxns 
Gyaba vopifovarw olov ppovnow avdpeiay cwppoovyny Bixaoovmny, Sevrepa 
3 elvas ra rov gadparos oloy tyieav «1A... . Tpira 8€ ta éxrds otoy 
evdofiay «.r.A. . . emawerdy pev yap eivat xal Oavpacrdv To év adynidas 
kai vow xai amopia xai ouphopais aBovrnros xpyoOa rH apern rns Wuxijs 
dyrexovons rois xaxois, ov pévroe alperdy, ovdé paxdpioy® 1d 8 ev adyabois 
vour Cxew rq dvre edarpor ovde yap THY Krijow pdyny Ths Gperns GANG Kal 
THY xpijow Kal rip évépyeay eivat caddy. Didymus—’ApicroréAovs xat 
Tay AOney mepiratyTixey mepl roy NOKdy Séypara (Mullach, Fr. Phil. 
ii. pp. 89, go)—after making out a parallelism between the dyaéd of 
body, mind, and estate thus— 


byiaa Goxppoourn wAovros 
loxus dydpeia dpxh 
wdddos Rxaoown guia 
ebacOnola dpévnos edruyia— 


goes On to say—rods 8¢ vopifovras ra Tov omparos kai ra éfwOev ayaba 
ouptAnpovy rh» evdapoviay dyvoeiy Ste 4 pév evdaipovia Bios eoriv, 6 
8¢ Bios dx mpdgews oupmerAnpwra ray d€ cwparikdy Kai Tay éxros 
dyabay obder obre mpagw eiva nab” éavrd, of8” chws évepyecar. 

The passages in which Aristotle refers to this threefold division 
are Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 25 ovrw ydp atrapkéoraros ein, el Umapxos 
aire ta + dv abrp cal ra éxrds ayabd, ¢or: 8 cy aire pev td repi 
Yuyny cal rd ey copari, é&w 8 evyévera cal pidros nal xpnpata nal ripy: 
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Pol. H. 1. 1323 a. 22 voploavras ob» ixavéos woddd AéyeoOas xai rev ev Tois 
éEwrepixois Adyots srepi rhs dpiorns (ens, Kal yuv xpnoréoy avrois’ ws aAnOas 
yap mpds ye play dalpecw odideis audioByrnceer dv, ds ob, Tpidov oboe 
pepidov, rev re éxris xai ray vp odpars xal row ev TH ux], wavTa ravra 
trdpyxew rois paxapins ypn. Cf. £. £. ii. 1. 1218 b. 32 mdvra 87 1a dyabd 
 dxrds } ev Wuys Kal rovrey alperdrepa ra dy rp Wuyxy, xabarep diapovpeba 
Kal év rois éLwrepixois Adyas: J. M.i. 3. 1184 b. 2 ore ray ayabéy rd 
per év Wuxi olov al dperai ra 8 ev rp oapare olov tyiea, dAdos, ra Be éxros, 
sAovros dpxy Test) H el rs CANO ray rovovT@y, rTovTav 8 Ta év TH ux] BedA- 
rtora. The following passage, attributed by Mullach (/7.i. p. 554b.) 
to the Pythagorean Archytas, is so evidently from a late Peripatetic 
summary done into the Doric dialect, that it is added here merely 
as another proof of the importance given by Peripateticism to the 
threefold division of dyaéd, not as being a possible source from 
which Aristotle may have borrowed that division: 6 & d»@pwzos 
ovx & Puxd pdvov, GAG xal rd oG@pa’ 1d yap €£ dugorépwr (pov nal rd €x 
roouray dvOpwiros’ cat yap al ras yuyas spyavoy rd capa mépuxer, GANG 
nat T® avOpwrrw jdpos, kai rovro xal d Wuxd. 8d xal roy ayabar & pév évri to 
dvOpdne, & 3é rav pepewv. xal dvOpdra pév ayabdy eidaipoovva, rov d¢ 
pepewy rd avOpare, Wuxas pév, ppdvacis, avBpeia, Sixaoovva, cwPpocvva, 
ooparos 8€ KddXos, tylea, evexria, evacoOacia, ra 8€ éxrds, thovros Kat 
ddfa xai rid nal evyevea éntyévvapa huey ro avOpere, cai axddrovba rois 
guce mpovdecraxdaw ayabois. Bopupopet 8é ra pyova roy ayabav ra 
péfova, pilia péry nai ddfa nal mAovros cHpa cai Wuxdy, iyiea 8¢ nai 
loxvs xal evaccbacia Wuxdy, ppdvacis 8é nai dvBpia nat awdhpoovva cai d 
dixacoouva tov vdoy ras Yyuxas, 5 d€ vdos riv Oedv. otros yap 6 Kpariords 
dyrs nai 6 dyepovevwr’ nai rovrw évexa cal ra dAda rev ayabay dei 
qwaphpey. oTparevparos per yap dyeira: orparayds, mAwrdpev 8 xvBeprdras, 
r@ b€ xéopw Oeds, ras 8¢ yuxas dos, ras 8¢ wepl rév Biov ev8apoorvas 
dpdévacis, ovdev yap drepow évrs povacrs, al ps) émordpa ras wepi roy 
Bioy ev8aipoovvas } émordpa ray xara pvow arbpone ayabev. 
Adyopey] ‘are commonly said to be.’ Peters. 
riWeyev| ‘may be said to be.’ Peters. 


Gore xahds fy Adyorro] ‘so our Definition (Adyos) is right.’ 
Tas mpafes xal ras évepyeias rds wWuxuds of the present passage 
is equivalent to the puyis évépyea of the Definition, as given 
in ch. 7.§ 15. In making the highest good an épyeaa Wuxijs, the 
Definition agrees with the commonly accepted view that the goods 
of the yuy7 are the highest. 
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§ 8. dp0S¢ Be Kai Sr... . rédos}] ‘ But indeed we secure the 1096 b.18. 
support of this opinion by the mere statement that certain actions 
and exercises are the end ’—Peters: z.¢. ‘our Definition is also 
seen to be right, in that it makes certain actions and functions 
the end.’ ‘Qui enim dicunt, actionibus humanis felicitatem 
contineri, in animo sitam felicitatem volunt, cum solus animus 
in homine agendi sit principium’—Michelet. As wvyuds was 
the emphatic word in the previous §, éveyyea: is emphatic here: 
see Eustr., dadpépe 8 roiro (7.¢. the point made in § 3) rou 
mpo avrov (2. ¢. that made in § 2), dre év exeivp pév TO naras elpnoba 
Wuxis évépyesay thy evdapoviay cuvéorncer” évravOa 8 rd dpbas Aeyeo- 
6a: mpage elvas cal evepyeas rd reAos. rd 89 Tiwes mpoaeOnxer Sr ody 
dmAas mpdfes cai évépyewa ru rédos dAAa mow’ #row kar dperiy «al 
éyabui. 
yiverar] ‘is shown to be.’ Cf. i. 7. 15 for this use of yivera. _—b. 20. 
§ 4. te Ady] ‘ our Definition.’ 


70 65 Livy nai rd eS apdrrev rev ed8aipova] ‘the popular saying 
that the eddaipe» lives and fares well.’ 


efpynrat| 7. ¢. in our Definition. b. 33. 


§ 5.] ‘Farther, the various things which are looked for in 
Happiness seem all to belong to it as we have defined it.’ 


§ 6. rois pev yap dper}| The Cynics, who held atrdpxn rijv dperjy b. 28. 
, tlvac mpds edSapoviav (Diog. L. vi. 11 apud Ritter and Preller, Hisé, 
Ph. § 226 Cynict})}—a view afterwards adopted by the Stoics. 


Tots 82 dpdvnors] The commentators generally identify this with b. 24. 
the view of Socrates, comparing £. NV. vi. 13. 3; cf. £.Z. i. 5. 
1216 b. 3 Zexparns per ody 5 wpecBurns Ger elvar rédos Td yore 
Thy aperny, nal éwe(nre ri dorw 7 Sixcasoovwn cai ri 4 avdpeia nal Exacror 
TéY popiey airis’ drole yap tavr eiAdyws. dmornpas yap ger’ elvar wacas 
tds dperas, Sc dya cupBaivew elddvar re ry» dixasovivny cal elvas 
Sixaov. dua pdv yap pepabnxaper Ti» yewperpiay xal olxo8oulay cal éopev 
olxodépos xai yewpuérpat. Of course this is an absurd travesty of the 
doctrine of Socrates. 


MDAorg 82 copia mg] Anaxagoras probably for one: cf. £. £. 1. 


5. 1216 a. 11 rd» pe ov» Avataydpay Gacy» droxpivacbas wpés rwa d:a- 
wopotyra tour’ drra, kal Superavra rivos évex’ dy res Edoito yevéoGas 


1098 b.24. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 
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padXov fh ph yeverOas “rou” gdvar “ Gewpnoa: rdv ovpavdy cat rhv mept 
Tov OAov Kdopoy rage.” Odros péev ovy emiornpns Tevds Evexey THY aiperw 
gero tiiay etvas rou (nv. Cf. £.E.i. 4. 1215 b. 6 ‘Avakaydpas pev 
6 KAalopenos épwrnbeis ris 6 evdatuovéoraros, “ ovbets” eirev “ bv ov 
vopifers, GAN’ dromos dy ris cos davein.” Tovrov & arexpivaro rév rp6- 
qrov éxeivos épay roy épdpevoy advvaroy broAdapBdvorvra ph péyay Svra Kai 
caddy § mdovowwov ravTns Tvyxdvew ths mpoonyopias. Avros 8 tows pero 
roy (@vra GAumes cal xabapios mpos rd Sixavoy 7 revos Oewpias Kowvwvovvra 
Geias, rovroy ds dvOpwroy elmeiv paxdpwv eva, Cf. £.N. x. 8. 11. 


tots Se tadta | TovTev T. web” HSoriis 4 odx dveu HSorijs| cf. Plato 
Philebus 27 D tt 8) vixdvra pév epév rou rov puxrdv Biov n8or7s re Kat 
gpovncews: cf. Phzleb. 60 D, E. 


pe@’ 4Sorijs | seems to mean ‘ with pleasure added,’ as distinguished 
from ovx dvev ndovas, ‘with pleasure essentially involved’; so, 
apparently, the Paraphrast—rois 8€ rovray re pe& ndovns, GAAG ris 
dn’ a’r&y rovrwy rixronems. Cf. below, § 12 oddey 39 mpoodeira ris 
qeovns 6 Bios avrav Somep wepiarrou rds, GAN’ Exee rHv Hdovay ev EavTo. 
When Plato praises rév pecrdv Biov ndovis te xal ppovncews, he, like 
Aristotle, regards the relation of pleasure to virtuous action as an 
essential one: this is plain from Philebus 63 E Gdas 8€ ndovas 
ddnOeis nat xabapas ds eimes, oxeddv oikeias Hutvy vdpufe, Kal mpos Travrats 
ras peO’ tryeias nal rou owdpovety nat 87 nal fvundons aperjs drdca 
xabdarep Geov dradol yryvdpevas attra EvvaxoAovboict mavry, Tavras ptyvu 
xr.A, Aspasius explains differently: pe& ndovns pév of A€yovres pepos 
ris evdaimovias motover THY H8orny, of BE ovK dvev Hovis, ob wépos GAA’ dy 
oux dvev f evdapovia Néeyovas Thy ndovny. 


grepo.] The commentators identify this with the opinion of 
Xenocrates, Plato’s disciple: see Clem. Alex. Sérom. ii. p. 419 4, 
quoted by Ritter and Preller, Ast. Ph. § 301 evoxparns . . . 
thy evdatpoviay arodiswo. xrnow rys oixeias dperns cui ris SwHpeTiKTs 
airy Suvdpews. eira ws pev ev @ ylyverat haiveras A€yow ty Wuyxny, os 
& id’ by ras dperds, ws 8é €€ by as pepay ras xadds mpafes Kai ras 
orovdaias éfers re nal d:abéces cai xevnoes Kai ox€veEls, Bs TOUT@Y OUK Gvev 
rd owparia cai rd éexréds. This does not seem to differ essentially from 
Aristotle’s own view of the nature and conditions of evdatpovia. 


ouprapadapBdvovew| Mb, Ob, Ald, CCC, and NC give 
ovprepsAapBavovow. MS. authority does not count for much where 
wapa and wepi are concerned. vpmapadapSavovow (‘take in as an 
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adjunct,’ Liddell and Scolf) expresses a view of the relation of 1006 b.26. 
1 éxrds evernpia to eddapovia such as Aristotle himself holds; ovp- 
mept\apBdvovow (‘include along with’) expresses a view which 
Aristotle would object to as putting 4 éxrés edernpia—a mere 
condition, of avev ovx dy ein, OF avayxaiov é£ tnrobécews, too much on 
a par with the formal elements, or pépy strictly so called, of 
evdapovia, On rad pépn ris ev8aipovias see below note on § 16. 

edernpiay] literally, ‘ goodness of season (éros),’ and then, generally, 
‘ prosperity.’ 

§ 7.] Cf. vii. 1. 5, and note there. b. 27. 


§ 8.] ‘Aristotle now proceeds to show his own coincidence b. 30. 
with these preexistent theories. It is to be observed that he says 
nothing here in reference to those who made happiness to consist 
in “thought” [¢péyois] or “a sort of philosophy” [oogia rs]. 
This is one of the marks of systematic method in the Evhics. 

He will not anticipate the relation of pdéyjois and copia to 
evdaimona. Grant. 

Although it is true that Aristotle makes no explicit reference = 
in this chapter to those who made happiness to consist in ppévners 
OF godia ris, he seems to me not entirely to overlook their opinion ; 
for in § 13 he passes from the consideration of the pleasure 
involved in al car’ dperj» mpdfes to the assertion that they are not 
only pleasant, but also «ai dyafai xai xadai, as judged by the 
onovéaios, the standard of excellence. This appeal to the xpiots rov 
onovdaiov involved in defining the Chief Good as Wuyis évépyea xara 
thy Gpiotny dperqy seems to me to give full weight in the Definition 
to the opinion of those who make Happiness consist in dpévyots or 
gogia ms, and I think that § 13 is intended to bring this out. 


ovvydés] Susemihl now wishes to read (Z. £. Appendix, p. 163) 
guvopos (‘conterminous with’) after K>. He thinks that ovpodds, 
given by NC (not by Z=CCC) and Cambr., supplies the inter- 
mediate form between the correct ovvepos and the plausible cumpéads : 
see his reply to Adolf Busse (sur Zexthritik der Nic. Eth.: Hermes, 
vol, xviii. p. 137, 8qq., 1883) in V. Jahrb. 1883. 

taums ydp dorw Hf xar adrhy évépyeca} ‘ For “exercise of faculties b. 31. 
in accordance with excellence” belongs to excellence.’ Peters. 

‘Zur Tugend gehért die ihr gemasse Wirksamkeit.’ Stahr. 


§ 9.] With this § cf. AL, AL, i. 4. 1184 b. 28 1d dpa et8arpoveiv nat 


1008 b. 3L 


b. $2. 


b. 38 


1009 a. 32. 


a. 8. 
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7 ev8apovia év rp ed (hv éoriv, rd 8 ed Cov ev re xatd ras aperas (yy. 


Tour’ dp’ éori rédos cal 7 evdatporia cai rd dpiorov, “Ev xpnoes roivuy revi 
dv etn al dvepyeig 7 ev8aipovia, “Ov yap Ry fis xat xpjots, ) xphots Kai 7 
evépyeca rédos’ rhs dé Wuxns 7 apery éfis dativ, “Eor: 8€ 7 évépyeta xai 7 
xpos auris Tay aperay, Sore rédos dy etn n evépyeta Kat 7 xpHRots avtijs. 
‘H eddaovia dp’ dv cin dy tp xara ras aperas (nv. "Emes8irep ody rd 
Gpioroy ayabcy éorw 4 evdatpovia, xal avrn réAos evepyeia, (avres dv xara 
tas aperas evdaipoves dy einuer xai 2xotuey +d dproror dyabdy. "Eret 8° ody 
éorly 7 evdatpovia TéXevoy ayaboy Kat Tédos, Ode TovTO Bet AuvOavew Gre kal 
€v teheip Eorar, Ov yap éoras ev mardi (ov yap dort mais ev8aipav) GAr’ év 
dvdpi’ obros yap réAeios. Odd’ ev ypdmp ye aredei, GAr’ ev redeip. TéAccos 
3 dy €in xpdvos, Goov avOpwros Biot, Kai yap Acyeras dpOas mapa rois 
moddois Sre dei rov evdaipova ev rp peyiarp xpovyp Tou Biou xpivew, ws Seow 
rd réAetoy eivas nai ev xpdvp Tedcig Kai ev avOpamp. “Ore d€ evépyerd 
€orty, ot av tis nai dvrevOev. "Ev yap rois Unvois, otov et Tis Kadevdor ded 
Biov, rdv rovovroy ov mdvv BovAdpeba Adyew evdaipova eivas’ rd pev yap (hv 
aire Undpxet, GdAAa rd Civ ait@ xara Tas dperas vvy tndpxet, 6 hy xard 
ri evepyeav: Cf. E. JV. ix. 9. 5, and x. 6. 2. 


dv xrijoe: H xpioe ... dv de. 4 dvepyeia| Eustr. has 4 pé» xpiors 
kai xrjows, én téy dpydvwv A€yeras Kal €f re ToUTOIs avdAdoyov, 9 9 efits 
kai énépyeca drt rey ey run Oewpoupevay motornroy Kai Tehecovedy avo. olvy 
wouros pév Kai oxein kal Td THs Téxyns dmoupya Spyava ey xrnoes eivat Trois 
xover A€yorrat, kai 8ei ypjoGat airois mpds ra Béovra ws pt) pdrny f) Tourer 
ein xrjows’ réymy 8€ nai emeornpn Kai apern ers rhs Yuyns, év ality pev ws 
év broxewpevn ovat, reAecwrixal 3€ Tov ev @ elol, xai dei kar’ auras evepyeiv 
@s py padrny ras éfes Eyomev’ ws yap Onoavpe ph pawoperp parny 7 
KTHos, ovre Kai éfe: ayaby ph dvepyovon etn dy Td Uxdpxew dcaxevor. 


Thy pev yap dw... bwdpxoucay] ‘for the Habit (of Virtue) may 
be present, and yet bring forth no good result.’ 


éEnpynxér| efapyei» means ‘to lie quite idle,’ like a field ‘lying 
fallow.’ 

mpage] The subject is épyea, but Eustrat. has mpage yap é€ 
dydyxns 6 Kar’ auriy dvepyav cai eb mpage éx yap ayabns eews ayabat 
wposaivovew évépyera. So the Par. mpage yap ¢£ antyxns 6 rip 
evépyesay Exwv, xal ei rv ayabhy evepyetay exer, ed mpaket. 


Sowep 8 "Odupwiaow «.tA.] Cf. £. £. ii. 1. 1219 b. 9g ore- 
avovvra: ol mxavres, GAN’ odx of Burdueros vixGy, py mixevres 3é, 
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tév dv te Big xadév ndyabéy ... émpBodor yivovra:] ‘win the great 1090 a. 5. 
prizes of life.’ Cf. i. 10.14 peydAwp xal xadév . . . yerdpuevos emnBodos. 


§ 10. don 82 nai 5 Bios adrav xa abrdv 48us. 7d pev ydp HSec0ar a. 7. 
tév puxixév}] The connexion is explained by the Paraphrast—éore 
d¢ 5 Bios abréy caf éavrév ndvs, ox Ewbev Exwv tiv NBovny’ eet yap rd 
Pera ris Wuyns eoriy (cf. LH. NV. x. 3.6 ef 8) dors rov xara iow 
dvanAnpwars 7 Noovn, év @ 7 dvanAnpwois, rovT’ dy cat Potro’ rd o&pa dpa’ ob 
Bonet 8¢° odd" Zorew dpa 4 dvarAnpwars H8ovy), odev Korver THY THs WuXis 
Kar’ aperiy evepyeay peO” roovns civ. Cf. EF. NV. x. 4. 10,11, and x. 5. 
6: also £. £. ii. 1. 1218 b. 32 mdvra 8) ra dyaba f éxrds f ev uy, xat 
TrouTey aiperwtepa Ta ev TH Wuyx7, Kabarep diatpovpeba wai ev rois eEwrepixvis 
Adyous* Hpdynors yap Kat ASorh ev r7 Wuxy: and M7. M. i. 3. 1184b. 5 
ra 8 dv Wuyn didpiora ayaba els rpia, els ppdvnawy eis dperjy xad ndovny. 


éxdoty 8° doriv 48d mpds 8 Adyerat gidoTOL0dTos] If a man isa 8. 
dsAoroovros, he will, unless hindered, perform the mpafes which his 
disposition- prompts. These mpages, being /zs own, t.e. proceeding 
from hts own disposition, will be pleasant (see £. JV. viii. 3. 6 éxaorg 
yap nad’ ndovny eicw al oixeias mpageas); their being pleasant and their 
being performed are two inseparably connected characteristics of 
such mpaégets. 


§ 11. rots perv ody woddois Ta H8da pdyerar Bid 7d ph Gtoe Toadr’ a. 11. 
efvar] The qavAos is not an organic whole. His desires do not 
represent the good of a permanent personality, but are merely the 
cravings of this or that part as separately affected. The whole 
does not live in every part, but every part is devoted to its own 
separate gratification. What pleases one part displeases another 
part. But the rational man—the dpdémpos or orovdaios— perceives 
and loves the beautiful Form of Human Nature (rd xaddv), and is 
regulated by his consciousness and love of it in all his desires. 
Nothing is pleasant to him which harms, or even does not benefit, 
his nature as a whole—rois 8€ @irondAos doriy Ada Ta hice dda. Td 
gvce 73a—‘ things naturally pleasant’ are thus things which call 
forth the functions, and preserve the health, of a man’s true ¢vais— 
his rational personality; ra py dice 78a are things which stimulate 
desires ‘not obedient to reason,’ #.e. not organised as parts of a 
consistent and permanent system. Cf. the description in Z. NV. 
ix. 4 of the owovéaios and of the davAos respectively —§ 3 dpoyrwpoves 
avrg (5 owovdaios) xal réy aivav dpeyeras card wacay Ty Yuxny xal 
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1009 a.11, Bovdera: 8) éaurg rdyaba nat rd Gawdpeva Kat mparres (rod yap ayabou 


a. 14. 


a. 18, 


rayabdy Siaroveiv) cai €avrov évexa (rov yap davonrixod xdpw, Grep Exacros 
evar Boxei)* nat (nv 3é Bovreras davrdy nai oolecOat, cal padtora rovro @ 
dpovei, dyabdv yap rp omoveaig rd elvac, On the other hand (§ 9) cracrdfee 
(rev havrwy)  Wuyn, cal rd pev 81a poxOnpiay drAyei drexdpevdy Twwv, TO 
& Wderat, cai rd pév Sevpo 1d 8 éxeioe EXxee Sorep S:aondvra. It may be 
noted that the term gvce has the same reference, in the phrase ra 
dice 43ca, as the term na/ural has in Butler's expression, ‘the 
natural supremacy of Conscience’ (Sermon 2), viz. to Human 
Nature as a system. 

Sore kai rovrors eloiv Setar xai nab’ abrds| ‘accordingly they are 
pleasant, both to those who perform them, and in themselves,’ 2. ¢. 
the desires of the giAdxados are in perfect correspondence with ‘ the 
Nature of Things,’ or ‘moral environment’—ra dice 73¢a, the 
things in which a man ough/ to take pleasure, are atrois n8éa, things 
in which they do, as a matter of fact, take pleasure. Cf Z. WX. iii. 
4. 5 xa’ éxcorny yap ew Bid gore xadd nal nda, nat dcaeper mAciorop 
tows 6 omovdaios rp rdAnbés dv éxdoras Spay, Somep xavoy Kai pérpoy 
auTay oy. 

§ 12. od3ey 8} mpoodeirar «.7.A.] Ramsauer contrasts the 
relation of ei8amovia to ra éxris dyabd—§ 15 gaiverac 8 dps cai 
TOY éxrés ayadev mpocdeopévn. In short, 7dovn, being Tav puyxeKéy, 
cannot be a mepianrov. On the whole § 12 see Zeller, PA. d. Gr. 
li. 2. 620 (third edition): ‘Die Lust soll nicht der Zweck und 
Beweggrund unseres Thuns sein, sondern nur eine nothwendige 
Folge der naturgemassen Thatigkeit; konnten beide getrennt 
werden, so wiirde ein tiichtiger Mensch die Thatigkeit ohne Lust der 
Lust ohne Thatigkeit unbedingt vorziehen (Z. WV. x. 3. 12 ovdels 1’ dy 
Edotro (iv madiov Bidvoay Exov 3a Biov, Hdduevos ep ols rd radia os 
ody re pddtora, ovdé yalpew moar te TaY aloyxiorwyv, pndemore péAwy 
AunnOnva. wepl woAda re orovdny roncaipel’ dy xai ef pydeplay émipépor 
WBovny, olov dpay, pynpovevery, eideva, ras dperds éxyew, ef 8 ef dvdyxns 
émovrat rovros ydovai, ovdev Siadeper’ Aoineda yap dy raira cai ef pH 
yivosr’ dn’ avréy n8ovn) ; in Wahrheit jedoch besteht die Tugend eben 
darin, dass man die Lust von der Tugend gar nicht zu trennen weiss, 
dass man sich in der tugendhaften Thatigkeit unmittelbar befriedigt 
fuhlt, und keines weiteren, dusserlichen Zusatzes von Vergniigen 
bedarf. Zeller then quotes £. V. i. 8.12. Cf. also ii. 3. 1. 


a.16. wepidwrou] ‘rd wap’ jpiv pudaxrjpioy, nal ovmnOeorepor, pudaxrdy (T'adA, 
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amulette)’—Coraes, Grant quotes Plut. Pericles 38 Oedppacros .. . 1000 4.16. 
lordpnxev drt vooay 6 Llepexdns émoxoroupévm rut trav hirwy dei<ece 

mepiarroy tnd T&Y yuvaixaey TH TpaxnArp meptyprnpevoy : and Plato, Rep. 

iv. 426 B 003° ad éeredal ovd¢ repianra. 


088’ dotiv dyaQds 6 pd xalpwv} ‘This anticipates Z7A. ii. 3. 1, where a 17. 
it is said that pleasure is the test of a és being formed.’ Grant. 


§ 13. adAd phy nat dyaBal ye xai xadatl] cf. Eustrat. ob pdvoy 78eia: % 22. 
noi caf davrds ai car’ dperjv mpatets, as ovciwSa¢ avrais évumdpxovcay 
xexrnpévat iy dovny, GAAa xal dyabal cal xadai. 


kai pédtora tovTev xacrov] 1.¢. dptorat nai xaAdorrat. 


eiwep Kahis xpiver wept adrav & o1ouSaios’ Kpiver 8’ ds etwopev}] See a. 23. 
note on § 8 b. 30 above. Cf. Eustrat. nai rovro (7.¢. cat pddiora rovrwy 
éxacrov) 8nAov dd rov xpivovros’ orovdaios yap dy 6 xpivev mepi avray, 
opOdy ~xe Tov Aoytopou rd Kpirnprov, kal émet Ydioroy avr@ «ai dpioroy cai 
xdAXcoroy al xara ras dperas mpdfets xpivovrat, ws kal mpdrepor etpyrat, elev 
dy €& avayxns xai roavras’ ei 8€ un, havrAds re 6 arovdaios, cai Sidorpodos 
6 ép6dbs* Srep dromov. On the omovdaios as the standard cf. £. X. iii. 

4.55 IX. 4. 2, 3. 

kpive. 8° ds elwopev] viz. xai dyabas ral xadds elvas ras Kar’ dperiy 

mpagtes, xat pdadtora Tovrey éxacroy. 


§ 14. nai 08 Siprorar tadra Kard Td An\taxdy émiypappa) ‘and « 25. 
these are not separated as they are in the Delian Inscription.’ The 
Eudemian Ethics open with the quotation of these lines’. Zell, 
Coraes, Fritzsche (£/4. Eud.), Michelet, and Grant collect various 
renderings of the sentiment, ¢. g. Plato, Gorgias 451 E otopa ydp ce 
dxnxodvat éy Trois cupmocios gdorvrwr avOpdhnawy rovro Td oxoidv, ev @ 
xaraptOpourra: qdopres, Ore tytaive pév Gordy dori, rd 8é SevTepov Kaddv 
yevécOa, rplrov 8¢, &s gnow 6 mourns rov oxodwii, rd wAoureiv addAos 
x.r.r.: Theognis (Poet. Gn. p. 11, Tauchnitz) xdAdoroy 1d dtxadrarov’ 
Agoroy 8° iyaivey | mpiryya 8é repmvdraroy rov ris épgro ruxely: 
Simonides (or Epicharmus) 

Uyalvew pév Gpicroy dvdpi Ovare 
Seurepov 8€ xaddv dvd» yevécbas, 
td tpirow d€ wAoureiy addres, 


wai rd réraproy nBgy pera rev ddev: 


2 Brit. Mus. 16. C. xxi (B*) and the Aldine Edition give—S&crov 82 rvyey 
0d sts Exacros tpg. 
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1099 a.28. Soph. Creusa (apud Stob.) 


kaddiordy dors robvdicoy mecthuxévat 
Agoroy 8 rd (Hy dvorory Fdiworov 8 srw 
mdpeott Anis by pa wal’ nuepay. 


a. 29. radras 84, 4 piay rodrww Thy dpiomy, paper evar Thy edSaiporiay] 
The unity of etdapovia—the apiorn évépyea in which the other évép- 
yea are not lost, but co-ordinated and used for the good of the 
whole—is well brought out by Eustr. in his note, here—éors 8¢ 9 
ei8arpovia 4 Spod macat al kara ras dperds évépyeu, f ef play ris rovrey 
épet, ) dpiorn macay . . . avrn 8 dp etn i Kath rHv dAnOn piArocodiay eal 
dpovncw, 4 nai rds GAXas cuvmpoiea kal cuvdxouca. 


a.81. § 165.] External goods are necessary as conditions of ei8a- 
povia, but are no parts of it, just as air and light are necessary 
to the life of a plant, but are no parts of that life. Even 
pleasure, although it must not be accounted a part of eida- 
povia, is more intimately connected with it than external goods. 
Cf. Pol. H. 7.1328 a. 21 érei 8’, Somep trav Drdov rov xara giow 
TvvedTrarwy ov ravTa tors pdpta THs SAns ovordoews, dy dvev rd Grow ovK 
dy etn, 8nrov as ov8€ nddews pépy Oeréov dca rats méAeow dvaycaioy 
trdpxev ... dd xrjoews pev Bei rais médeow, ovdéy 8 dorly 9 xrjows 
pepos ris médews.... 7 3€ dds Kowovia ris dare TaY dpuoiwy, Evexen SE 
(wns rns evdexonemns dpiorns’ éret 8 éeoriv evdatpovia 1d dpsorov, avryn be 
dperns évépyea xat ypnois ris réeAews xr.d.: £. £1. 2.1214 D. 11 
padiora b€ Set mp@rov .. . diopicacba . . . év rit roy nuerépwr rd (hy ev, 
kat rivwy dvev rois avOpamors ove évBéxeras Tov imdpyew. ob yap rairdy, 
by dvev ovx oldy re tyaivery, cat rd tyaivew. spoiws 8 exe rovro nal ép 
érépwv roAAGv" Sore ovde 1d (yw Kadas, xai Sy avev ov duvitrdy (nv xadas : 
E.. N, vii. 13. 2 ob8epia yap éevépyera réhecos eprods{opern, 7 8 evdatpovia 
Tay TeAciwy’ 3d mpocdeirat 6 evdaipwv ray ev copart cyabav Kal roy éxrds 
kat THs TUxNS, Omws py epmodi(nra travta. of 8é rdw rpoxe(duevoy nal Toy 
dvoTvyias peydAas mepiminrovra evdaipova hdoxovres etvat, dav 7 ayabds, 
fy éxdvres  dxovres ovdév A€yovow. See Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2.620, 621 
(ed. 3) ‘ Mit mehr Schein liesse sich seinen Aeusserungen tiber die 
Zusseren Giiter der Vorwurf machen, dass er den Menschen hier zu 
sehr von blos natiirlichen und zufalligen Vorztigen abhangig mache. 
Aber doch verlangt er auch jene nur darum und nur so weit als sie 
unentbehrliche Bedingungen eines vollendeten Lebens und Werk- 
zeuge der sittlichen Thatigkeit sind, womit er unstreitig Recht hat. 
.«. pp. 622, 3 Die Gltickseligkeit besteht wesentlich und ur- 
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spriinglich in der vernunftgemdssen Thiatigkeit, in der Austibung 1099 a. 31. 
einer vollendeten Tugend; alles tibrige kommt nur als eine Be- 

dingung derselben in Betracht und ist nur insofern fir ein Gut 

zu halten, wiefern es mit jener zusammenhingt, als ihre natiirliche 

Folge, wie die Lust, oder als ihr Hiilfsmittel, wie die leiblichen und 

fusseren Giiter; muss aber vorkommenden Falls zwischen diesen 
verschiedenen Giitern gewahlt werden, so miissen alle andern den 

geistigen und sittlichen, weil sie allein unbedingte Giiter sind, nach- 

stehen.’ ? 


4xopijynrov] ‘Tanquam ars poetae vel actorum virtus jacet nisi ® 38. 
externo splendore ac pompa scenaque adjuvetur, ita 9 wuyijs 
évépyea xar’ dperny fere nulla est nisi vita hominis instructa sit variis 
bonis.’ Ramsauer. Without the yopryia of favourable circum- 
stances a man cannot play a brilliant part on the stage of life. 


§ 16. dviev 8¢...] Things, the absence of which mars ed8a:povla, 1090 b. 2. 
are distinguished, as Ramsauer notes, from things which are neces- 
sary to it as dpyava. The d¢ after evio» thus answers to the pé 
after rodkAd. Grant quotes (he. i. 5. 1360 b. 18 ef 89 dorey 7 edSaipovia 
rowiror, dodyan airis elves pépy ebyivuay, modudidiay, xpporopiAiay, 
sovroy, cvrexviay, sodvrexviay, evynpiay, ers ras roU oeparos dperds, 
oloy iryieiay nddXos loxtv péyebos Siva dyonoruny, ddfay, riysny, ebrvxiay, 
dperny ovre yap dy avrapxéoraros ein, ef twdpxos air rd rt’ ev aire nal 
va éxris dyabd' ov yap édorw dda wapd ravra. He adds, ‘The ex- 
pression in the Aes. “ parts of happiness” is equivalent to “ instru- 
ments” of happiness, the more accurate designation in the present 
passage.’ This is scarcely correct ;—the present passage, as we 
have just seen, distinguishes the instruments (épyava) of happiness, 
such as mAovros, and its ornaments, such as «dAXos; whereas in the 
Rihet, both are called ‘ parts’—pépn, In £. £. i. 2. 1214 b. 26 
(Sp dvev yap oby oldv re eb8aporeiy Enos pépyn ris ebSatporlas elvas vopi- 
(over), on the other hand, we find pépn ris eb8ampovias contrasted with 
by dvev ody oldy re, this latter expression being, in fact, equivalent to 
the pépyn of the Rhet. The Rhet., concerned as it is to supply points 
to speakers addressing popular audiences, naturally differs from the 
more philosophical £¢hics (Vic. and £ud.) in its presentation of 
ei8aporvia. It includes conditions, instruments, and ornaments 
among the pépy. For pépn as ‘formal elements of the notion’ see 
Met. Z. 10 and 11. 

K 


1090 b. 8. 
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edyeveias] See Pseudo-Plut. de Nobilitate 7 ’ApirroréAny dpapev dy 
rep exdedopeve rept evryeveias BiBrip nal dv rots érawerois Svaxexoopynkéra Kai 
év rav ayabay Adyw BenptOunxcra'. The fragments from this Dialogue 
mept evyeveias, preserved in Stob. Flor. 86. 24, 25, and 88. 13 (see 
Berlin Aristotle, 1490), seem to suggest for edyévea a more intimate 
relation to ev8apovia than that occupied by the other dya6d men- 
tioned with it; for it is defined as dper} yévovs—‘ hereditary virtue’ 
(so also in Pol. fr. 7. 1283 a. 37); and, as such, must contribute to 
the content of that rede‘a apern which manifests itself in the évépyeta 
Of ed8apovia. Evyévea is thus on a higher level than the ‘instru- 
ments’ or ‘ornaments’ of ed8atpovia. | 


ob wdvu eb8aipovrnds| ‘is not very likely to be happy.’ Peters. 


4 Aor] omitted by H*, NC, P*, Par. 1417, Par. 1853, Eustratius, 
Heliodorus. Accordingly Susemihl brackets the words. The 
reference to qiAo: is certainly not quite in place here, where the 
writer is speaking of the ornaments rather than of the instruments 
of ev8atpovia. 


§ 17. repo Sé thy dperjv] These words are regarded as spurious 
by Giphanius, Ramsauer, and Susemihl. But are they not neces- 
sary to account for the 66e which follows in Ch. 9.§ 1? I think 
that they are: see Grant, ad loc—‘ The word é6e expresses the 
thread of connexion by which this new subject of discussion (z.¢. 
aérepdv €or. pabnrdv x.r..) is introduced. Since happiness seems to 
be a balance of two principles, an internal one, virtue, and an 
external one, circumstances, the question arises whether it is attain- 
able by the individual through any prescribed means, or whether it 
is beyond his control. It seems chiefly, however, to be upon the 
word dperny that Aristotle goes off. The question of the day, 
nérepov pabnrov » apern, comes before him in mentioning that some 
identify happiness with virtue. . . . The question forms an important 
point at issue in the ethical systems of Aristotle and Plato. The 
conclusion of Aristotle is directly opposed to that which is tentatively 
stated at the end of the Jeno (99 E)—aper} dy ein ofre hice obre 
Sdaxrdy, GANG Geig polpg mapayctyvopivy dvev vou ols dy wapayiyyyra.’ It 


! The text of the passages quoted from Aristotle in the editions of the de 
Nob. (ch. 14) has no authority. The passages were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the 
first editor of the work. See Newman's Folitics, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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must be remembered, however, that, in the Jeno, it is the poltéical 1099°b. 8. 
genius of a Pericles or Themistocles which is ascribed to 6eia 

poipa ; whereas in £. JV. i. 9 Aristotle is speaking of the eixpafia of 

average Citizens—ol ju) wemnpepéros pds aperny. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


The view that Happiness ts Good Fortune—a gift bestowed by an external 
Power, Heaven or Fortune, upon certain favoured persons, is the very antt- 
thesis of our view that it is a function which the strenuous man, by his own 
efforts, learns to perform ; and tt may be useful here to compare the degrees in 
which two such opposite views of the origin of Happiness succeed in accounting 
Jor the facts of life. ~ 

We may begin by admitting that if Heaven has any gift for man, Happiness 
may well be that gift: tt is indeed a‘ Divine thing’: but this tt surely may 
be in virtue of being the crown of man's endeavour. 

Again, if Happiness were a gift of Fortune, tt would be something exceptional, 
not widely distributed as tt is. Its being widely distributed corroborates our 
view that tt is attained through exertions of which most men are capable. 

And again, it is surely more tn keeping with the ‘ beauty’ of Happiness— 
that ts, with the exquisite Harmony of the Happy Life, to ascribe it to the 
operation of a steady principle of causation, such as human agency, rather than 
bo an aimless principle like Fortune or Chance. The organisms of the physical 
world are too beautiful, we think, and too definite, to be the results of Chance ; 
but the life of the good man is far more beautiful and definite. Indeed this 
beauty and definiteness of the Happy Life are implied in our Definition, which 
thus throws much light on the question of the origin of Happiness now before 
us. We define it as a vital function manifesting excellence—implying thus 
that st is of a definite kind: and here we find ourselves in agreement with the 
doctrine laid down at the beginning of this Treatise—that the Chief Good is 
the end of Statesmanship ; for the statesman's principal care is to produce a 
certain definite character iv Ais citizens, i.e. to make them good, and capable of 
well doing. Weth good reason, then, we do not speak of an ox as ‘ happy’—for 
he cannot perform the functions in which Happiness consists ; or a child (senless 
by anticipation)—for he cannot yet perform them. The performance of them 
needs, as we have said, perfect excellence and a perfect life: and often enough life 
is imperfect: many are the changes of fortune, the man who flourishes most 
may happen upon great misfortunes in his old age, like Priam ; and no one 
would call a Priaw ‘ happy.’ 

K 32 


1000 b. @. 


b. 11. 


b. 14. 


b. 18. 
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§1.] Cf. 2. Z.i. 1. 1214 a. 14 wpérov 3é oxerrioy dv rin 1d 3 Che 
xal ras xryréy, rérepow ucet yiyvovra: mavres evdaipoves ol ruvyydvorres 
raurns Tis wpoorryopias, Sowep peydAos xal puxpol xal ri» ypody dvaheporres, 
§ dh pabnoews, as odons émornuns rds ris evdaiporlas, } did rwoe 
doxnoews (soAAd yap obre xara Giow ofre puboiow GAN’ erobeiow 
tmapxet trois avOpwros, pavvAa per rois davrws éAobeios, xpnord Sé rois 
xpnoras), } rovrwy per xar ovddva td» tpdrev, vow 8¢ Odrepoy ffros 
xaOarrep of vupdoAnmros nai GedAnmros tay avyOperev émvoig B8aporiov 
rds Sonep évOovordlovres, i) 81d rv rvxny (sroddol yap ravréy hacw elvas 
viv el8atpoviay cal ry evruyiay). 


§§ 2, 8.] Aristotle, while declining to regard Happiness as 
a special gift bestowed on a favoured few by anthropomorphic 
gods, is willing to allow the term Geto» to be applied to it as 
an ornate epithet—as indeed the term may be applied to any 
beautiful result of the formative agency of Nature: cf. £. WV. 
vil. 13. 6 mdvra yap pice tye re Oeiov: de An. ii. 4. 415 8. 26 
dvouwraroy yap réy dy rois (aow Epywr, doa rédeva nal py) mmpepara h 
Tv yéverw aitoparny exe, rd mowjoat Erepoy oloy avrd, (gov pev (por, 
gurdy 8¢ hurdy iva rou dei xai Tod Oelou peréxwouy, 7} Sivayrat’ mdvra yap 
dxeivou Gpéyerat, xaxeivou évexa mparres doa xara gGuow npdrra: EF. LE. 
H. 14. 1248 a. 26 xuvel ydp was mavra rd ev Hui Oeiov, 


GAns ay ely ondpews olxerérepoy] Eustr. says rév mept spovoias 
ein dv Adyov olxesérepov xai Oeodoytxis Oecopias éxdpevov® 7Ocxd dé 7 mpoxeipevy 
spayparela, cai doov xar avr» ixawiv 1rd elpnnevov. The question, 
however, is not one which Aristotle cares to discuss even where, 
as in the Me/aphystcs, it might seem more in place than here. The 
passage, £. WV. x. 8. 13, in which he comes nearest to seriously 
entertaining the question of a personal relation between the gods 
and men, on close examination, is seen to commit him to nothing 
more than an ornate use of the epithet @eopAdcraros. 


§ 4. ely 8 Gy Kai wodtxowor . . . émpedefas] There is a certain 
looseness in the reasoning here ; indeed Grant describes the last 
clause, as it stands, as a pesitio principit. The argument seems to 
be this: —If we suppose that Happiness is acquired 80 dperi cal riva 
pabnow 4 doxnow, t.e. by our own personal exertions, we not 
only are still at liberty to describe it as dprov, Ociov, and paxdpror, 
but we are able to explain the admitted fact that it is ‘common 
to many’ (wodveowov)—a fact which is irreconcileable with its being 
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Gedadoros or the special gift of the gods. ‘But it would seem also 1000 b. 18. 
to be common to many—a characteristic which can be explained 
(ydp) only if we suppose that it may be acquired through study 
and diligence, by all who are not incapacitated for virtue.’ The 
importance of rd woAvcowoy, as enabling us to discriminate between 
the claims of an exceptional agency like 6eds, etpuia, or riyn on 
the one hand, and of man’s own personal exertion (émpéAca, &c.) 
on the other hand, to be the source of Happiness, is well brought 
out in Z. £. i. 3. 1215 a. 12 ef pév yap cy rois a riyny ywoptros Fj 
rois 3a iow rd Kados (hy doriv, dvéAmoroy dy ety woAXois (ob ydp dors 
de érspedelas 9 xrpjows obd€ én’ abrois obdd tis airéy spaypareias) ef 8 
é» rq avrov woudy ria elvas Kal rds car’ airdy mpafes, nowdrepoy dy ety rd 
dyad» nai Gedrepov, xowdrepor pév rq mreioow évddxerOa peracyels, Oed- 
repov 3¢ rq xeioOas rHv evSatpoviay rois airrods mapacKevd{ove: moovs riwas 
nak rds mpageis. 


§ 5.] On this section Ramsauer remarks, ‘jam enim missa est b. 20. 
omnis cogitatio de deorum beneficio. Nec deesset forsitan ne- 
cessario rd moAvKowor, si res ad deum referenda esse videretur ; 
quod vero fortunae attribuitur spreta omni lege ne és émi rd wrod 
quidem potest accidere.’ The fact that Happiness is ‘common to 
many’ certainly excludes the hypothesis of mere chance being its 
cause; but I cannot agree with Ramsauer in thinking that 
the same fact does not, in Aristotle’s mind, necessarily exclude 
the hypothesis of its being the gift of personal gods. We must 
remember that the popular conception of evdamovia which Aristotle 
has to correct is that embodied in the etymology of the word, 
and associated with such examples as Polycrates and Croesus, 
who, because specially favoured by Heaven, were also specially 


exposed to its Pédvos. 
Michelet’s note on § 4 makes efy 8’ dy xal moAvcowoy disprove the 
intervention of the gods, ‘ei & dy cal rodvcowor nempe si ex- 


ercitatione virtus comparatur. Jam autem concludit: Cum a 
multis possit acquiri, revera exercitatione comparatur. Sin vero 
a Diis mitteretur, paucis Deorum amicis contingeret, ut admodum 
paucis Homeri heroibus, ex. gr. Menelao campi Elysii.’ I think 
that rd ris ev8aipovias rodvcowoy is intended to disprove the agency 
of any exceptional cause, whether God or Chance. 

In illustration of the conception of gvors contained in § 5 Zell 
and Michelet quote Phys. viii. 6. 259 a. 10 dy yap rois hice dei rd 


1008 b.20. 
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merrepagpevoy kat rd BéAriov, dd» evddxnrat, trapxew paddov: de Juv. ef 
Sen. 4. 469 a. 28 rh» diow dpapev ey racw ex rev duvaray mowtcay Td 
xadAcorov. 

The implication in the argument ¢« 8’ doriy otrw B&dniov # bad 
roxy» ebdarpovety x.r.A. is that ev8amovia, being man’s perfection or 
the realisation of his qvors, will, like other realisations of ducts, 
manifest ré BéArioy kai 7d wewepacpdvoyv—that definite structure and 
function, which cannot be the result of an indefinite principle, an 
airtoy xara ovpSeByxds, such aS rvyy. On roxy see Mel. K. 8. 1064 
b. 32 way 87 haper elvas rd pév cei xai €€ dvdyxns . . . rd dé ds emi rd 
monrv, Td 3 a6’ cs ém) rd word obr’ del al €£ dvtyxns GAN’ Sas Eruyev ... 
Zore 87 1d cupPeBnxds 8 yiyveras pév, ov det 3 00d" ¢€ avdyxyns ovd os emi rd 
word... Td Be Evexd tov dv rois Guces yeyvopévas f awd dcavolas 
doriv. riyxn 8’ éorly dray rt rovrey yévntas Kara ovpBeBynxds . . . 7 TUXN 
3 airioy card cupBeBnxds ev rois xatd mpoaipeoty rey Evexd Tov yryvopevos 

. ta 8 alta adpiora ag’ by dy yévoro rd awd royns. Cf. also PAys. 
ii. 4, 5, 6—¢.¢. 5. 197 a. 18 xal rd hdvat elvai rt wapdAoyoy ri rvxny 
opbas’ 5 yap Adyos ff ray det dvrewy ff rev ws emt rood" 7 BE TUxN ev Trois yey- 
vopevois rapa Tatra’ Sore émeidy adpora rd ovres atria, xal 7 TUyxn adpioroy. 

In Phys. ii. 8. 199 b. 13 the definite products of gvcis, the 
principle of organic growth, are contrasted with the haphazard 
results of chance—#et nal év rois ovéppacs yiverOu Eras Ervyer’ Sos 
8¢ dvaipes 5 ovtm A€yov Ta ioe re xal giow hice yap ca axd rivos 
éy davrois apxyns ourexas xivovpeva adexvetras eis rt rédos* ag’ éexdarns te 
ov 1d atrd éxdoros ovde rd ruxydy ae pévros emi rd ard, édy pn ri 
curodicn, Phys. ii. 8 is, indeed, the best commentary on the 
present §. It is argued in the present § that eddamovia, civilization, 
the perfect form of man’s life, is too beautiful and definite an 
organism to be the result of chance; so in P&ys. ii. 8 it is argued 
that the beautiful structures of plants and animals cannot be 
due to the working of the haphazard principle of ré atréparov, with 
which ‘the survival of the fittest’ is mistakenly identified in the 
chapter—as in the following passage 198 b. 23 ri xodvet otro kal - 
ra pépn éxew ev rH ioe, olov rovs dddvras €€ dvdyxns dvareiAa rovs peév 
dumpocbious dfeis, emerndefovs mpds rd 8uupeiv, rovs 8€ youdious mareis 
kal ypnoipous mpds Td dealvey tiv rpodny, érel ov rovTou evexa yevérOat, 
GAAa cupreceiy. dpoiws 8€ xal wept ray GDrAwvy pepav, ev ols Soxet 
Umdpxew rd evexd tov. Sov pév obv dravra ovveBn Sorep xdy el Evexa 
rou ¢yivero, ravra pév €aw6n amd Tov avropdrov avotdyra émirndelws’ oa 


8é 1) ovrws, dm@Aeto xai amd\Avrat, xabarep "Euredondfjs Neyes ra Bovyev7 
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dvSpénpwpa. 6 perv udy Adyos, @ dy ris dropnaetey, ovros, kat € Tis GAXos 1000 b.20. 
roourds €or’ aduvaroy 3¢ rovroy éxew roy rpdmoy, ravta peév ydp Kal 
ndvra ta Puce ff ael ore yiveras ds emi rd wodv, rav 8 awd ruyns xal 
Tov avroyuarov ovdevy, Darwin quotes this passage at the beginning 
of the ‘ Historical Sketch’ prefixed to his ‘ Origin of Species,’ and 
adds—‘ We here see the principle of natural selection shadowed 
forth, but how little Aristotle fully comprehended the principle is 
shown by his remarks on the formation of the teeth.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine of gvois, however, is not inconsistent with Darwinism— 
indeed, if teleology is to find a place at all in Darwinism, it must, 
I feel sure, be in that form in which it is conspicuous in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of qvois. Aristotle’s mistake in the passage quoted 
by Darwin is to see chance, and not natural law, in ra ovoravra 
dwity Seles. 

wépuxev,| Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater rightly place a b. 22. 
comma instead of a full stop after wépuxer. 

§ 6. ra nard téxvny] rex, like guors, is rod pécov croyacriny— 
strives to realise that which is definite: cf. Z.M. ii. 6. 9. It 
is directly opposed to rvxn, which is its orépnows: cf. Met. A. 3. 
1070 a. 6} yap réxun bce yiyreras § rixn 4 rp abropdry’ 4} per 
oly réxm dpxy ev Adg, 7 8€ Gvats dpyy ey air@ .. . al 8€ Aowwal 
alrias orepnoes Toure, 

cata thy dpiotny| dplorn & alria rév év dvbpamas épyalopévey dperi) b, 33. 
és xpeitrey cal réxvns xai Gicews, Eustr. Cf. £. 2. ii. 6. 9. 1106 b. 
14 4.8 dper) waons réxvns axpiBeorépa nat apeivow éoriv. 

§ 7. cuphares . . . [yrodpevov] ‘Light is thrown on the b. 25. 
question before us (#.¢. how we attain Happiness) by our definition 
(of Happiness) also.’ 

wod ns] ‘of a certain definite kind, —z.¢. realised under b. 26. 
definite conditions internal and external. Cf. Aristoxenus 18. 20 
(Marquard p. 24) rd qppocpévov pédos . . . mpoodeira: curbiceds rwos 
words cai 0d tis Tuxodons. Cf. Plotinus, nn. ii. 4. 167 ovdé 3) 9 
arépnors wodrns ovdd woidy, GAN dpnyla rodrnros. So here, eddatpovia, 
being an épyeta sod res, cannot be the result of ruxy, for roxy 
is the orépnots Or épnuia wocérnros. 


tév 82 Aowwav . . . dpyannés] ¢. ¢. Happiness is essentially puis b 37. 
dvépyea, but requires the other goods as the conditions of its 
realisation. (1) It requires rd rod odparos dyad as its dy, matter, 


1000 b.27. 


b. 31. 
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or necessary substratum-——(ra per dwdpyew dvayxaiov. Cf. Phys. it. 9. 
200 a.7 éy rois GAAgs naow, év Scots Td Evexd rou doriv, ovK dvev pev rev 
ayayxaiay éxdvrey riv duct, ov perros ye did ravra GAN’ ff} ds Any, GAN’ 
vexd tov’ olov dca ri 5 wplow rowoodl ; owes rodi, cal évexa rovdi. rovro 
pévros rd ob evexa ddvvaroy yeverbas dy pl ardnpois 7° dv»dyxn dpa c8npovy 
elvat, el mpiov gorat, cat rd Epyow avrov. €£ twobécews obv Td avayxaioy, 
dN’ ody ws réAos’ év yap TH VAy 1d dvayxaiow’ rd 8 of svexa év rq Adyp) 
—health, vigour and longevity, goods of the body, are necessary to 
the Form of Happiness, as the matter in which it is realised. So, 
cutting the form of a saw is realised in the matter of iron, not of 
wood. This relation of Happiness or wWuyjjs évépyera to bodily 
excellence is indeed merely an extension of Aristotle’s general 
doctrine of the relation of the Wvyx7 to the body: see de An. ii. 1. 
412 a, 20, where Wvyn is defined as el8os ceparos guoxov duvdper 
(ony gxovros—the Wvx7 is the form of the capa, which is the dvvqus 
or matter. (2) Happiness requires ra éxrés dyaéa as instruments 
(rd 3¢ cuvepya xal xpnoma mépuxey Spyannds. Cf. Z£. lV. i. 8. 15. 
1099 a. 33 WOAAG péev ydp mparrera: xabdmep 8¢ Spydvev, du pirew cai 
wAovrou cal rodsrixns Sundpews). 


§ 8. wovods Tivas cai dyaQods] xal dyadous is here epexegetical—‘ of a 
certain definite character, #.e. good.’ Cf. Eustratius : 4 3€ moXerexi 
épyow éxet éxipeheoraroy wove» rovs wodiras moovs Twas Hyouv ayabovs 
Kai wpaxrixols ray xadév. By the agencies of pudOnois, doxnots, and 
éOtopuds, wodsrexn effects the Happiness of the citizens—a definite 
result. 


§§ 9,10.] These sections are intended to strengthen the position, 
that personal exertion is the cause of ebdaiovia, by pointing to the 
absence of ability to make the exertion on the part of children and 
brutes, dy ovdéy ef8aipov AEyoper. 


§§ 10, 11. 8 ydp ... woddal ydp...] The first ydp 
introduces a clause explaining why children cannot yet be called 
eddaipoves: the wpdafes in which eddamoria consists require redela 
dpern and a réAcos Bios. The second ydp introduces (somewhat 
irrelevantly) a clause which explains why even those old and 
virtuous enough to be spaxrexoi may still fail to satisfy the require- 
ment of the reAeos Bios, regarded as a life free to the end from 
great misfortune. Thus the transition is made to the subject 
of the next chapter. See Ramsauer on §§ 10 and 11. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Are we then ‘to call no man happy while he lives,’ following Solon’s maxim 
‘wast for the end’? If this means that ‘a man may be happy after his death,’ 
we who define Happiness as ‘a vital function’ can admit no such doctrine ; 
but we need not suppose that Solon meant anything so absurd. He meant that 
when a man ts dead he ts beyond all chance of misfortune, and that we may 
then, if his life has been happy, safely say so. But can we really feel sure that 
even when he ts dead a man is beyond the reach of good and evil fortune? A 
ving man may be touched by good and evil fortune without being conscious of 
st; so perhaps the unconscious dead may be touched by the good and bad fortune 
of their children and remoter descendants. lt would indeed be absurd to suppose 
that a dead man ts so touched by posthumous fortune as to become now ‘happy, 
now ‘wretched’ ; but it would be equally absurd to maintain that he cannot be 
touched by it at all. Perhaps however the further examination of Solon’s 
maxim may throw some light on this question of posthumous fortune—Must we 
then ‘wait for the end’ before we venture to felicitate a man on his Happiness ? 
Surely +t is absurd to wast till Happiness is a thing of the past, before we ven- 
ture to admit sts existence—because, forsooth, it is a stable thing, whereas the 
Sortune of man's life is unstable to the end. So, let our answer to Solon be— 
This continual observance of the changes of fortune is a great error. Happiness 
does not consist in good fortune, although it requires its material assistance: 
nor does Wretchedness consist in bad fortune: it is in actions, good and bad, that 
Happiness and Wretchedness consist. And here we may note that our Defins- 
tion of Happiness ts corroborated by Solon himself. It is the stability of Happi- 
ness which strikes him most. How the stability which he regards as essential 
to Happiness can be predicated of a life which is still opnaxtous to fortune, és 
hss difficulty. Now the functions in which our Definition makes Happiness 
consist have more stability than aught else in human life. They are the man's 
throughout life, even more than his knowledge and skill of hand. In the 
performance of the highest of them he lives continuously, identifying himself 
with them. Himself he still is both in prosperity and in adversity—a per- 
sonality maintaining tts identity through all changes. Slight changes do not 
influence him much ; greater changes enhance his Happiness or mar tt ; but 
even where they do most to mar tt by laying sorrows upon him and impeding 
him in the performance of his functions, his noble personality shines out: we 
ste him bearing his misfortunes cheerfully, not because he does not feel them, but 
because he ‘has a heart aboon thema.’ Such a man, whatever happened, could 
never become ‘wretched, for he could never perform the base actions in which 
Wretchedness consists ; on the other hand st would be absurd to extol ‘ the felicity 
of his life, if he ended his days like Priam. 
From what has been said st is evident that the happy life ts essentially 
uniform. The happy man is not easily moved from his Happiness by ordinary 
misfortunes: and sf once moved somewhat from it by great misfortunes, is not 
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restored to tt in a short time, but, if at all, only after many years full of glorious 
achievements. 

And now we may present our Definition in this final form— The happy 
man is he who, being perfectly good, manifests his goodness in action, who has 
been sufficiently furnished with external good things, whose life embraces a 
definite, t.c.a perfect pertod—and ( perhaps we should add), whose death is 
according to his life. 


Introductory Note.| 1n this chapter Aristotle shows how his con- 
ception of Wuxjs évépyea car’ aperny May, as dpyn, be applied to solve 
(cf. i. 7. 23 Boxed yap mAcioy } Fusov marrds elvas } dpxn, Kal modAd 
ouphavy yiverOas 3: airns ray (nrovpévav) what is undoubtedly the 
most pressing question which the moralist has to deal with. The 
question is—How can there really be such a thing as Happiness 
for living men, who are always exposed to terrible vicissitudes of 
fortune? Aristotle’s answer is—Happiness does not depend essen- 
tially, as is popularly supposed, on the outer moment of Fortune, 
but is within a man, and is as abiding as his personality, of 
which it is the function. It is indeed affected by Fortune, but it is 
not the sport of Fortune, If, then, the Definition is correct with its 
Yuxns évépyea car’ dpern»y, Happiness is possible. But further, the 
very circumstance that pessimism, or disbelief in the possibility of 
Happiness, prevails, is evidence in favour of the conception em- 
bodied in the Definition. Men are agreed that Happiness, if it 
exists at all, must be something stable and lasting; this is why, 
considering too exclusively the mutability of Fortune, they despair 
of Happiness. Their agreement that Happiness (did it actually 
exist) would be something stable, is a dda in favour of the correct- 
ness Of yuyijs evépyeca kar’ dperny, for such an évépyea is preeminently 
stable. 

Having shown that Happiness is possible, because essentially 
Yuxis &épyaa xar’ dperny, Aristotle is willing to concede to popular 
opinion a very important influence exercised by Fortune ; and in 
making this concession even entertains the question, whether the 
influence of Fortune ceases for the individual at his death, or does 
not rather (as another popular belief will have it) affect even the 
dead through their descendants. His discussion of this question 
(resumed on ch. 11) is remarkable as leading to no definite state- 
ment of his own view. The discussion is conducted in the spirit 
of the dialectic which animates the Platonic ‘ Dialogues of Search.’ 
Indeed, the disproportionate space occupied by the subject or sub- 
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jects of chapters 10 and 11 suggests the thought that in these 1100a. 1o. 
chapters we have part of an early Aristotelian Dialogue worked into 
the later and more dogmatic Z7hics. Aristotle is reputed to be the 
author of a Dialogue Ed&dnpos 4 wept yuxqs treating of the immor- 
tality of the soul, fragments of which have come down to us (see 
Berlin Aristotle, p. 1479 sqq.). Cf. the conjecture of Blass (Rein. 
Mus. vol. xxx. p. 481 sqq. 1875) that the Dialogue sept girooudias 
was made use of in the composition of certain farts of the Me/a- 
physics and de Coelo. Be this as it may, the point of interest for 
us here is that i” ¢he Ethics Aristotle thinks it worth while to 
discuss, at considerable length, without arriving at any positive 
expression of opinion, a question on which we know, from his other 
writings, that he had formed a positive opinion. The Wvyj he 
defines in the de An. ii. 1. 412 b. 10 a8 1d ri fy civ TH Torgdi 
odpan. Personal consciousness—all that is included in the desig- 
nation wsaGyrixds wots, perishes with the body. The soiwnxds pois 
is eternal, but it is cosmic not personal:—de Ax, iii. 5. 430 a. 
17 xai otros 6 vovs ywpworis xai ausyis xal arabs 17 ovoig dy évepyeia . . 
xeopiobeis 8¢ dors pdvoy Sep éori, kal rovTo pdvov abdvarov Kal didsoy’ ov 
prnpovevoper 8¢, Sri rovro pev dwabés .. . 6 8€ wabhyrixds vous POaprdés’ xal 
dyev rovrov ovGéy voei—on which see Trendelenburg, de An. p. 491, 
who finds in ob p»porvetoper a denial of Plato’s doctrine of avdpsnars. 
Even in the chapter before us (Z. XV. i. 10) ‘ one phrase occurs,’ as 
Grant points out (Z¢h. Essay v. p. 302), ‘in which the real feeling 
of Aristotle, for the moment at least, seems to be let out. Heasks 
(Z%h. i. 10. 2), “Can Solon have meant that a man is happy when 
he has died ?” and replies, ‘“‘ This would be an absurdity, especially 
since we consider happiness to be é<pyea” .. . it is clear that we 
have here a brief indication that death destroys those potentialities 
that result in happiness. It would seem then that the only immor- 
tality which is left possible by his belief is a Buddhist nirvana’ (see 
generally Grant’s Zh. Essay v. pp. 295-303, where he discusses 
Aristotle’s opinions as to the nature of a soul). Why, then, does 
Aristotle discuss the question of personal immortality as he does 
here? The form in which the question is raised seems to help us 
to an answer. ‘How is the happiness of the dead affected,’ he 
asks, ‘by the fortunes and conduct of their descendants’? We 
immediately think of the importance attached in ancient societies to 
the performance by descendants of the ceremonial rites due to 
ancestors, the proper performance of which may almost be said to 
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have been the rarson défre of the family as a corporation to be 
perpetuated. The large place which the cult of ancestors held in 
the imagination and traditional practice of the ordinary Greek seems 
to explain the prominence here given by Aristotle to the discussion 
of a subject in which he had no scientific interest, and his un- 
willingness to commit himself to a conclusion which he knew would 
be Aiav ddidov . . . cal rais ddfats évavriov (i. 11.1). It is to be noted, 
however, that he rationalises the issue put—lIt is the effect on dead 
ancestors, not of the ceremonial conduct, but of the fortunes of 
their descendants which he discusses. On ancient beliefs regarding 
the soul and death, and on the cult of the dead, see Fustel de 
Coulanges, Za Ci#é Antique Livre i, chapters 1 and 2. 

It is perhaps worth noticing in conclusion that in the Dialogue 
Ebenpos f wept Wuxjs, an argument for the immortality of the Soul 
seems to have been drawn from the religious homage paid to the 
dead. Fr. 33, Berlin Arist. 1480 a. 11 9 Wuyxy dbavaros, éretds) 
avropuas savres ol dyOpwro cal onévOoper xoas Tois xarotxopuevois’ Kal 
Suvupev car atraev, ovdels 8 rq pndapny pndapes Gers onévdes wore } 
Spyvac Kar’ avrov. 


§ 1. nara Xédeva] See Herod. i. 30-33 for the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus—otre dv, & Kpoice, says Solon (ch. 32. 
§ 6) way dori dvOpwros cupopy’ duot 8¢ ot Kai mAouréew pev péya 
daiveas xal Bacidevs elvas rodAdGy avOparev’ éxeivo dé 1d efped ps, odnw oe 
ye Aeyeo (1.6. eddaipova), mpiv dy reXevrycayra xadés rv aldva wUGwpat. ... 
Again, § 12 mp & dy redeurnoy emoxéew, nde xadéew xo SABrov, GAN’ 
ebruyéa, and § 17 oxoméew 3€ ypy ravrds xpnyaros Thy redeuT Ki 
dwoBnoera, modXoios yap oy tmodétas BhBow 6 beds, spoppifous avérpewe. 
The result is given ch. 33 ravra Adyar rq Kpoiog (6 Trov), of Kos 
otre éxapi{ero, ofre Adyou pw momoduevos ovderds anoméureras’ xapra 
&dfas duabéa elva, 5 rd mapedvra ayaba pereis, ry redeuT}y mavrds ypT- 
paros dpay éxédeve. Plut. Vita Solonis ch. 27 “EdAnow, elev, d 
Baciiet Avdey mpos re rddda perpios fyew 5 Geds Edwxe cat copias ris 
abapaois, as foe, xai Snyoriayns, ov Bacdexns ode Aapmpas, bd perpid~ 
Tyros Hpi pereoriy, } Tvxats dpooa mavrovarais ypepevoy dei roy Bioy ove 
€G rots wapovow ayabois peya ppovely ovdé Oavpdleayv avdpds evruyiay 
peraBodns xpdvoy ¢xovgay. wes yap éxdorm momidov ¢€ adndrov rd 
peaddow gf 8 els rédos 6 daluov Eero ray eimpagiay, rovrov evdaipova 
vopifopev, 6 S¢ (avros ere cat xewduvevorros ey re Big paxapopds, Sowep 
Gyer{ouevou xnpvypa Kal orépavos, dori» aBéBatos xai dxvpos, The com- 
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mentators quote for the sentiment of this dictum attributed to 1100 a.11. 
Solon— 
Soph. O. 7. 1528 
Gore Ovnriv dvr’ éxeivny riy redevraiay xpedy 
Hpépay éemoxorovvra pndey ddBifew, mply dy 
réppa tov Biov mepdoy pndery dArAyewdy rabor, 
Trach. 1 
Adyos pew dor’ dpyaios avbporav avels, 
és ovx dy alay’ éxpdbos Bporay, xpiy dy 
Oavy ris, ofr’ al ypnoris ofr’ «i rp xaxds, 
Eurip. Androm. 100 
xp 8° obror’ ecireiy ovdev SdBiov Bporay, 
apw dy Gavdvros rip redevralay Bys 
Swes wepacas juepay ike «dro. 
Troad. 509 
ray 8 evdaipdvoy 
pndeva vopiler’ evruxel» mply ay barn. 
To these passages may be added Atovuciov rupd»vou dx Angas (apud 
Stob. Flor. vol. iv. 18, ed. Meineke}— 
Ovnrav 8é pndeis pndev SABidy sore 
xplyy, sp airéy ed redeurncayr’ [87° 
dy dodade ydp rév Oaydvr’ éravécas, 


§ 2. drowovy] See Grant’s Evh. Essay v. p. 302, quoted in Intro- a. 18. 
ductory Note to this chapter. 


§ 3. pnBe Lédew trobro BodNera:} ‘Solon’s meaning’ was evidently a. 15. 
ri rymxavra dy ris aogadés «1... as may be seen from the accounts 
given by Herod. and Plut., not that ‘a man is positively happy after 
death.’ 


dopahds] Cf. Dionysius quoted at the end of note on § 1. a, 16. 


dxa pev nal oir’ dudioPhrmety ra] Ramsauer points out that s. 17. 
pev here is not followed by 3, the opposition generally expressed by 
means of two clauses being implied in the single clause éyec péy nai 
tour audioBirnoiy rwa—‘ ut si explicares “‘haec quamquam vera 
sunt tamen aliam admittunt controversiam.”’ &¢ at the beginning 
of § 4, dwoplay 3¢, has no relation to this pé». 


Soxet] not to be taken as necessarily an expression of Aristotle’s a. 18. 
own opinion. 


1100 a. 19. 


a. 20. 
a. 21, 


a. 28. 


a. 26. 
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elwep xai te {vrs ph aicBavopdvy 8€] Somep xiv ef ris oor. pev 
dyabois rois xara rov Biov ayabés dv, ray 8¢ oixeiwv atrov ed éxdvrwy, Kal 
aitay els yraow ovx gpxyoiro nal 8! amodnpiay tows f 8a xpomoy xai 
apodpay drxoXiay mpds Erepa, ovrw cal rp rebvedri oupBalver moAXaKs 
yivesOar pndepiay atcbnow eyorrs rav ayabav & rois olxeios avreu 
oupSeBnxev—Eust. Rassow (Forsch. p. 120) would place a comma 
after (avr, on the ground that the words 1) aicGavopevp S€ cannot go 
with the conditional clause: the construction is doxei yap elvai m1 rep 
reOvedrs kal xaxdv xai dyabdy, pi) aloObavopévp 8€, cirep nal re (ovri cal 
xaxdy kal ayaOdy éors pn aicbavopeve. 

A dead man, it may be argued, is like a living man absent on a 
long journey, to whom, without his knowing it, good and evil may 
happen, in the matter of his estate, or in the persons of his relatives 
left at home. A dead man may thus perhaps be said ‘to partici- 
pate unconsciously ’ in the happiness or misery of his descendants. . 
Aristotle says nothing here to lead us to suppose that he appro- 
priates this view; indeed, he could not appropriate it, for it still 
assumes personal immortality, although in a highly attenuated 
form. Aristotle’s own doctrine is that ‘immortality’ belongs to the 
family or race, as distinguished from the individual: see de An. 
li. 4. 415 a. 26 Qvotxdraroy yap réy épywy rois (aow, doa réAea Kat ps) 
mnpepata, fh Thy yéveow avroparny exer, rd mowjoa Erepow oloy aura, (poy 
pev (pov, gurdy 8 quroy, iva rou dei nal rov Oetov peréxoow 7 Svvavra 
oo. Emel OUy Kotvmvery GduvaTe ToU Get Kai Tov Osiov TH ourexeig, dia Td 
pndey evdéxerOar riv POapray ravrd cai éy dpOuq diapevew, 7 dvvara 
peréyew éxacrov, xowovet TavTy, Td wey paddAoy rd 8 Frrov’ cal Scapever ovx 
avro ddd’ oloy aird, dpbup pew ovy ev, cider 3 & Ocecon. i. 3. 1343 b. 
23 dua d¢ Kal 9 Guvats dvanAnpoi ravry ri mepddp 1d del elvas’ éwel xar’ 
dpOpov ov Suvara, dA\Ad card 1d cidos* ovre mpopxordunrat td rou Oelov 
éxarépou 9 vos rou re dvdpds xai rhs yuvaixds mpds THY Kowevlay, 


tipat cai dripiar| z.¢. to himself. 


§ 4. dopiay 84] This is Bekker’s reading, followed by Bywater. 
I am inclined to follow Susemihl in reading 87: nothing new is 
going to be added: what has been said is going to be repeated in 
different words. 


kata Aéyoy] ‘in accordance with his life’: Eustr. has nari Adyor 
ros Kara dxodovGiay Kai avadoyiay ris abrov paxapssrnros. 


Tots dwoorpact| ‘in their respective degrees of removal.’ Grant. 
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§ 5. pnd dri twa xpdvov] ‘not even for a time ’—7. ¢. for a short 1100 a. 89. 
time after the death of the yoveis. 


On § 5 Grant remarks—‘ The second part of this sentence, pro- 
nounced so strongly as it is, seems to contradict what one would 
have supposed to be Aristotle’s philosophical creed. But he is 
here speaking from the popular point of view, and states strongly 
the two sides of the difficulty that presents itself. For the nonce he 
accepts a common belief on the subject (cf. i. rx. 1, i, 11. 6), but 
modifies it so as to leave it unimportant.’ 


§ 6. 13 wpdrepov dropnOdr] viz. wérepov ob8 DAovy obdeva arOpdwoy a. 81. 
evdaipomordoy éws dv (7; §1. The solution of this aropia will help us 
to the answer of rd viv emnrovpevor, VIZ. mérepoy cuviKveiras Ta Tap 
éxydvwv Trois yovetow ; the discussion of which is resumed in the next 
chapter. ' 


§ 7. dvaxuxdetoa:| Zell quotes Phys. iv. 14. 223 b. 24 act yap 1100 b. 8. 
xuxdov ely: ra avbpomwa mpdypata. Michelet quotes Herod. i. 207 
Kudos Tov avOpemniov dort mpryparey, 


§ 8. | Grant notes that the words vajashéorre cal cabpas idpupévoy b. 6. 
form an iambic line, probably quoted from some play. 


§ 9. 4 1d perv rats réxatg ewaxodouleiy obSapiig SpOdy 5] This is b. 7. 
Solon’s error. He attaches too much weight to fortune. Happiness 
is essentially the virtuous life, which can maintain itself even in the 
midst of misfortunes. 
With éraxodov6eiy rais rvxas cf. Menander (Stob. Zci. Phys. ii. 8, 
Meineke, /7. iv. 215) 
dvowapaxodovOnrdéy rs mpayp dorly rixn. 


§ 10. paprupet 82 ry Adyw Kai 1d viv Scaropybdy] To be taken b. 11. 
closely with what immediately precedes—‘ Happiness does not 
consist in good fortune. Good fortune is only an external con- 
dition, not part of the essence, of Happiness. Happiness consists 
essentially in the performance of function: and (§ 10) this theory 
(r@ Asyp) of Happiness is confirmed by the very difficulties them- 
selves which we have reviewed.’ Td dianopeis is dépyerbas ras drropias 
(see Index Arist.s.v. duaropeiv); consequently here rd viv dvaropnber 
means ‘the result of the review of dwopla: which we have concluded.’ 
The result of this review has been to bring out rd pémpdy rs elvas rip 
ebéaipoviay as the thought underlying the dwopla—‘ How can e’da- 


1100 b. 11. 


b. 14. 


b. 15. 


b. 16. 
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povia, which is ponydy rs, be realised in the life of man, which is 
obnoxious to fickle fortune (§ 7)’? Our Definition, which makes 
Happiness consist, not in good fortune, but in those functions 
which are the most stable elements in human nature, is thus con- 
firmed by ‘ the review of dopia,.’ The Paraph. Heliodorus explains 
this excellently—aA¢yoper roivuy mpds riy awoplay, ri rd pdv roxas 
éraxodovbeiv, ot8apas dpOdy° ov yap ev ravras 7 edbdatporia curicrara, § 
rouvayrioy’ aAAd mpoodeiras pew rovrar mpds Ty evdatpoviay 6 avOpwmiwos 
Bios, xabarep cisroper* 7 8¢ ovcia ris evdatpovias ov« éy a’rais, GAN’ ev T7 
nar dperjy évepyeig ouriorarat, xabes eipyrar, Mémpow ydp dei elvas rv 
ei8atpoviay al did rovro ov Suvardy abriy ev rois and ruyns cuvicracbat’ 
kal rour@ paprupe: 1) mpoxeyyévn Cnrnots* ard rovrou yap fAaBe ny apy 
Tov droxeicbas ri evdatpoviay drow elvat, 

porwpdrepar ydp kai tiv émompév airar Soxodow elvar] The 
contrast here is between deeply organised functions, whether in- 
tellectual or moral, involving the coordination of all parts of a man’s 
nature—i.¢. between the display of intelligence and moral goodness, 
on the one hand, and special knowledge, involving the perhaps 
exclusive cultivation of one small part of human nature, on the 
other hand. An intelligent man will show intelligence on all 
occasions, a just man will always act justly; but an examinee may 
quite forget a branch of knowledge, after the reason for which he 
‘got it up’ has ceased to exist. 


ToUtwy 8 abray| t.¢. ray dvepyeiay ray Kar’ dperiy. 


ai ripuwrarat} The exact force of this expression may be gathered 
from i. 12, which asks whether eidapovia is érawerdy or ripov. 
Things which are means are é¢rawerd, but an end-in-itself, such 
as evdatporia, is riusoy. Hence here al riptorarac may be rendered— 
‘the highest,’ z.¢. the most final. The paxdpsoi:—those who realise 
most perfectly that ‘humanity is an end-in-itself, not a means 
to something beyond itself, spend their lives in—identify themselves 
with the performance of functions which are ‘highest’ in this 
sense. We may take it, then, that al Oewpyrixat évépyecat were in 
Aristotle’s mind when he wrote rovrey 8’ atréy al ryudraras, 


xataLiy| Coraes suggests (qv: cf. the Paraph. 3d 9d (iy é abrais 
rovs paxaplous pd\wora Kal obvexécrara. The compounded form xara- 
(wv is rare, but it is, I think, appropriate here; perhaps, however, 
the xara- represents a dittograph of the preceding -rara. 
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airds| the reading of M», CCC, NC, Vet. Int. adopted by 1100. 17. 
Susemihl and Bywater instead of aira. 


AHOny] Similarly in Z£. LX. vi. 5. 8 réxxy and qdpovnors are con- 
trasted—An6y pév ris rovaurns ews (¢. 2. réxyns) for, Ppovnoews OF 
ovx gorw. Téxvn implies the cultivation of a small part of a man’s 
nature; whereas pdmors involves the organisation of the whole 
man, and he cannot ‘forget’ or lose his ¢pévnois without becoming 
another being." Cf. Grant on the present § (i. ro. 10)—‘ The 
évépyea ... 25 Our life and being, and it would be absurd to speak 
of forgetting this. It “is more abiding than the sciences,” z. ¢. than 
the separate parts of knowledge, which do not constitute the mind 
itself.’ 

$11 1d {yrodpevoy] +d (nrovpevor fy ef Sivara pévew 6 ed8aipov b. 18. 
paxdpios éy tais Tov tuxay peranrooerw. Eustr. So the Paraph.— 
indpte rd (yrovpevoy rq evdaipom, rd pdrtpoy Sndovdri aitd eivas rd 
ayabdy, 

pidiora wdévrev| ‘mostly ’—Grant ; mdyrov is neut. b. 19. 


wpdger xal Oewphces ta nar’ dperfv| Grant (note on § 10) points 
out that these words show that the opposition between al xar’ dperjy 
évépyecat and al émorjpas in § 10 is not the opposition ‘ between the 
moral and intellectual évépyecas.’ 


Sy’ ds adnbds dyabds Kal retpdywvos dvev pdyou] Zell, Coraes, b. 21. 
Michelet, and Grant refer to Plato, Profagoras 339 A¢cyet yap mov 
Zepevidns . . . Sre 

dv8p’ dyabav pév drabdws yevérOar xahendy 

Xepaiv re xai soci nai vdy 

Terpaywror dvev Wdyou Te- 

Tuypevop, 
Cf. Rhet. iii, 11. 1411 b. 25 Adyo 8) wpd Supydrer raira rouiv Soa 
dvepyourra onyaive’ oiov rdv dyabdy dydpa gdva elvas rerpéywvoy, 
peradopa’ duce ydp rédeua, GAN’ ov onpaives evépyeay. Sopater, apud 
Stob. For. vol. ii. 222 (ed. Meineke), quoted by Zell, indicates the 
precise metaphor conveyed by rerpadyevos—ris oty ovrw xara rdy 
Sepomd.v AGyor rerpayevos, 8s xara macay Tiyny Kal mpayydroy 
meraotacw aodadas éornferaz, So Eustr. rerpayevos, fro: BeSnxas xai 
ordotpos® ex peradopas ray rovovrey oxnyarey, A creas dy pipévra reanras 
Sp6ia ioraxra, Cf. Suidas sud voc. Aapdoxwos—cepwds d¢ fy xal eboyn- 

L 
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1100 b. 21. poy rd mavra cai rerpdyovos dvev Woyou rervypeévos, as Pdvat Kata Tov 


b. 26. 


b. 30. 


1101 a. 2. 


a. 6. 


Sipovidny. 


§ 12. cat yap adra cuvemioopety mépuxey, kat 4 xpijots adrav x.t.A. | 
aird and 4 xpos airéy are distinguished. ‘In themselves they 
naturally help to lend a charm to life, and the use of them is 
noble and good.’ 


Siaddpwe 13 xaddy] Both Michelet and Grant remark on the 
Stoical tone of this passage. Grant compares £. JX. iii. 9. 4, where 
the self-sacrifice of the brave man is described. | 


§ 18. éx trav drapxdvrev x.t.d.] ras roxas 9 os Spyava xp} f} ds vAas 


vmoxetpévas doyiferOa. Eustr. 


§ 14. GOAcosg pév od8dwore yévorr’ Gy 5 ed8aipuv, od py paxdpids ye 


_«7.X.] The distinction between ed8aizev and paxdpios is not carefully 


a. 14. 


observed by Aristotle. We may perhaps say that the latter term 
is strictly applied to the man whose happiness is not marred in any 
way by circumstances: cf. the derivation given in £. X. vii. 11. 2 
TOY pakdptoy wyopdxacty amd Tou xaipety. 


§165.] In this § the words 4 mpooderéova. 16 . . . wavras a. 19 
are bracketed by Susemihl. Rassow had pointed out (Forsch. 
pp. 118, 119) that they (and also the words e 3 otra a. 19... 
dvOporovs a. 21 in § 16) are inconsistent with the result gained 
by Aristotle from the discussion of Solon’s dictum, although quite 
in harmony with the later peripatetic view of the Bios réAets. 
Rassow’s words are—‘ Was hindert uns also, fahrt Aristoteles 
fort (§ 15), den gliickselig zu nennen, der der vollkommenen 
Tugend gemiass thitig und mit dussern Glticksgtitern hinlanglich 
ausgertistet ist 3) rév ruxdvra ypdvov dAAGd réAccov Biov? Schlosse hier 
die Untersuchung, so wire nicht bloss die Ansicht des Solon 
zurtickgewiesen, sondern man wiirde auch tiber die Frage, was 
man unter dem los rédews zu verstehen habe, keineswegs im 
Zweifel sein kénnen. Denn wenn es denkbar ist, dass jemand 
die Eudimonie besitzt, verliert und wiedergewinnt, wie kann 
der Besitz derselben an das volle Menschenleben gebunden sein ? 
(cf. note on i. 7. 16). Aber wider Erwarten erfolgt ein Zusatz, der 
zwar in der Form einer Frage auftritt, aber doch einer Frage, die 
eher zu Bejahung als Verneinung hinneigt. Es heisst: 4 spoo- 
Oeréov . . . wdvras; ef 3 ovre . . . 8 dvOpemovs, Wer so definirt 
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kann nichts einzuwenden haben gegen das Solonische Wort; denn 1101 a. 14. 
mag er auch auf die dussern Gliicksfalle ein minderes Gewicht 
legen als Solon, so stimmt er ihm doch darin bei, dass es zur 
Gliickseligkeit nicht eines gewissen Abschnittes des Lebens, 
sondern des ganzen Lebens bediirfe, und wer dies meint, wird 
Solons Vorsicht im Urtheil nur billigen konnen. (Oben ch. ro § 7, 
war es als ein drowoy bezeichnet, ef dr doriy eidaipov, pi adrnbev- 
gerat xar avrov rd tmdpxyov. Auch dies wird durch die Worte, 
éwesdy 1d pédAdov ahavés ju» zuriickgenommen). Die letztere 
Definition, die, wenn man auf die Fassung Gewicht legen darf, 
noch als fraglich hingestellt wird, scheint in der Schule des 
Aristoteles die herrschende geworden zu sein. Denn wihrend er 
selbst noch Grunde gegen die Solonische Ansicht anfthrt, wird 
diese in der Eudemischen Ethik kurzweg als richtig bezeichnet 
und demgemiass der Bios rédeos als das volle Menschenleben 
gefasst.’ 

Susemihl] apparently differs from Rassow in regarding the words 
el 8 ovrw . . . paxapiovs 8 a»Opemovs § 16 as genuine. But 
surely, if the words 4 mpoa@eréov . . . mdyres, with their references 
to the future (Stwoduevory and reAeurncorvra) are inconsistent with 
Aristotle's criticism of the Solonian dictum, the words ols trdpye 
cal bwdpfe are equally so. Nor is the sentence «i 8 ovrw . . . 
paxapious & dvOpenovs even consistent with itself. The writer of it 
evidently lays emphasis on réy (é»rev, and intends to make a 
statement which shall embody what he conceives to be Aristotle’s 
correction of Solon’s rd ps (avr’ ev8apovifey: but he does not see 
that the words «ait tmdpfe deprive the correction of meaning, 
Aristotle’s objection to Solon being that Solon will not acquiesce — 
in the present, but must needs wait for the future. Aristotle’s 
view of Life is like his view of Pleasure. Both Life and Pleasure — 
are perfect (réA\cca) e» rp dropp viv. We have not to wait for — 
a future rédos: if we had, Life would be a yévects, not an 
dvépyeta. 


§ 16. paxapious 8° dvOpdwous] Before dvépmmous Tr, C CC, Eustr., a 20. 
Paraph., corr. P* (7. e. Par. 2023), and perhaps Asp. (see Bywater) 
read #s, which Michelet ascribes to Christian influences—as if the 
distinction intended were that between the imperfect happiness 
competent to man’s fallen nature and the perfect felicity of God: 
whereas according to the true Aristotelian teaching, man, although 
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partially subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, has a region—that of 
thought—exempt from their influence. As exercising thought he 
enjoys a felicity which does not differ in kind from the divine ; 
while, as a composite being, he enjoys a human happiness. Be 
this as it may, I cannot see how the so-called Christian distinction 
may not be got out of the words before us as _ well without as with 
és. The meaning (with or without os) seems however to be simple 
enough—we may call men paxapex, but we must remember that 
they are men. The difference between the happiness of man and 
of God is not in the kind of function which constitutes the 
happiness in each case, but in the continuity of that function : see 
Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 13 éx rovatrns dpa dpxis Fprnrat 6 ovpavds Kal 9 puois’ 
Staywy? 8¢ éorw ola 7 apiorn puxpdy xpovoy Hyuiv’ ovT@ yap det exeivd eorww 
piv pev yap ddvvaroy . . . Sore (wi xat aiay ovveyis cal didsos tmdpxes 
rp Oep’ rovro yap 6 beds. 

Eustratius, although he perhaps writes under the influence, to 
some extent, of the Christian distinction, does not really misre- 
present the Aristotelian teaching in his commentary on the words 
before us—ypaxapious 8€ dnow ws advOpwmous frot xard rd dpyd(ov 
avOparivy duce, ois 7 €v Bin dvaywy) é€v Sinveret puger nai peraBodj 
imdpyet, drei ris voepas wai Oeias dvaews GAXo eidos paxapidrnros, év 
ordce: 1d elvat dyovons nal pydepiay tropevovons peraBorAn». I have 
great doubts, however, of the genuineness of the words ¢ 3’ ovre 
. . » & avOpamovs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


To return now to the question whether the dead are touched by the fortunes 
of living descendants and friends— That they are not touched at all is a cold 
doctrine opposed to most men’s way of thinking, and therefore not one which 
we should be justified in maintaining dogmatically: but to make a critical 
examination of the particular cases, in order to estimate the probability of the 
dead being or not being touched in each, would take too long: a general statement 
on the subject must suffice: and let it be this—Different things whether hap- 
pening to ourselves or to our friends affect us differently. Some things affect us 
decply, other things lightly. This during our lives, But when we compare 
the way in which the dead are ‘affected’ with that in which the living are 
‘affected,’ we must be prepared for a vast difference—much vaster than thal in 
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the theatre between the effect ofa messenger’s tale of horror and crime and the effect 
of the crime itself in all its horror enacted on the stage before our eyes. Taking 
account then of this vast difference in the way in which the dead as compared 
with the hving are ‘affected’—if they are ‘affected’ at all (a doubt which we 
must not lose sight of either)—we may say that if aught of good or evil reaches 
the dead from the living world and touches them, tt is so trifling, or they are so 
insenstble to its influence, that st does not affect their Happiness sf they are happy, 
or Wretchedness if they are wretched. 


§1.] On the subject of this ch. see introductory note to ch. 10. 1101 a. 22. 
He now returns to the éri{qrovpevoy of i. 10. 6. 


Niav dpidov paiverat Kai tais Sdgars évavriov] Remembering that a. 23. 
the treatment of the subject in this and the preceding chapter 
is dialectical, we may recognise in these words two marks of the 
legitimate dialectical mpéracis or mpcSdnpa, as it is described in the 
Topics. (1) No mporaots may be employed which deeply offends 
the religious and moral sentiments of men, Zop, i. 11. 105 a. 3 ov 
dei 8¢ ay mpoS8Anpa ovd€ wacuy Oéow emioxonei GAN fy aropnoeey 
dy Tis ta» Acyou Beopevwv, xai py Kokdoews fH aicbicews, of pev yap 
Gropouvres morepov Set rovs Oeovs riav, nai rovs youeis cyanay h ov 
noddoews Sdovrat, of 8¢ rorepov 7 xiwv AevKn ff of, alcOngews. So, to call 
in question the consciousness of the Dead is a heartless proceeding 
(Aiay dgiAov) and not suited to Dialectic. (2) Another mark of 
a legitimate dialectical mperacis seems to be indicated by the words 
nai rais Sofas évavriov, Viz. that, except where it is supported by very 
exceptional evidence, it must not conflict with popular opinion. 
See TZop. i. 10. 104 a. 8 fore 8€ mpdracis pév Siarexrexhy epwrnors 
évdofos  wacw 4% ros mAcioras ff ros cools, Kai rovras h maow f 
rois mXeioros f Trois pddtora yropipors, pi) mapadofos' bein yap av 
rig rd Soxoiy roils copois, day py dvavytivy rais trav moAdGy sofas 7: 
and Zop. i. 11. 104 b. 19 Beows B¢ ore tmdAnyis mapadofos ray 
yrepipwv rivds xara pirocadiay’ oloy ort ovx éorw avridéyew, xabarep 
épn “Avricbémms . . . 1d yap Tou Tuxdvros évavria rais ddats dmodnva- 
pévov Gpovrifew efnbés earw. In a dialectical discussion, then, like 
the present, we must not call in question the widely entertained 
belief, that the dead are conscious, the denial of which moreover 
wounds the tenderest feelings of mankind. But while, for these 
reasons, unwilling here entirely to deny this popular belief, 
Aristotle does not scruple to minimize it—his dialectical conclusion 
being § 5 fone yap éx rovrwy ef Kai dtixveiras mpds abrovs ori», cir’ 
dyaOuy «ire rovvavriov, adavpdy ri xal paxpdvy 4 dwdas 4 éxeivors elvas, 


1101 a. 23. 


a. 82. 


a. 34. 


1101 b. 1. 
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ei 3¢ pn, rocovrdy ye Kai rowovroy Sore py wot» evdaipovas rovs p27 
Ovras pndé Tous Svras atatpeioOas To paxdpiop, 

§§ 3, 4, 5.] We have here a double protasis ei 87 a. 28... . 
dcapepes 8¢ a. 31, the apodosis beginning—ovAdAcytoréor 87 a. 34. 

§ 4. ra wapdvopa nai B8evd awpotwdpxew dy tais tpaywdias 4 
wpdrreoOa:| ‘It makes a much greater difference whether a calamity 
happen to the living or to the dead, than it does whether a terrible 
crime be presupposed in the plot of a tragedy or enacted on 
the stage.’ Michelet appositely quotes Hor. A. P. 181 

‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ 


There can be very little doubt that this is the meaning of the 
passage; but most of the commentators, beginning with Eustrat., 
miss the point, ¢.g. Coraes, with ofoy exit mapudeiyparos, Oidirous, rnv 
unTépa yapav, rovs 6pbadpots éxxomrépevos, THs apis xal ths sarpidos 
éxninrov, 81 En, diapepes rou év ri oxnv} ravrd ravra wacyew Sro- 
xptvoudvou Oidimodos. 


§ 5. ovd\doyoréov] ‘we must take into account.’ 


paddor 8 tows rd Biawopeicbar «.7.4.] ‘or rather perhaps (we 
must take into account, ovAAcyoréo» understood) the fact that 
a question is raised about the dead etc.’ Grant. Lambinus 
suggested paddov 8 lows rdde dei Scaropeiobac: but as Grant argues’ 
‘The alteration would really alter and spoil the context. Aristotle 
does not say “Perhaps after all we had better start the question 
anew, whether the dead are conscious of events.” This would 
contradict § 6. He only says, “ While granting the hypothesis 
that they do feel, we must take into account the element of doubt 
which still continues to attach to the subject.”’ Rassow, however— 
(Forsch. p.74), is of opinion that paddov 8 icws 1d38e 8ei dropeicbat is 
the correct reading. I cannot help thinking that the considerations 
urged by Grant against the conjecture of Lambinus tell equally 
against that of Rassow. 


éx trovtey]| x ré&v elpnyévov—Aspasius: so Stahr, Peters, and 
Williams: but the Paraph. has—d¢aiveras roivew dri, el xal Epyerai ri 
mpos avutous dd router. 


’ After noting the rendering of the Paraph. as supporting Lambinus—cxerréoy 
ovy wepl rijs hapopas: BéArioy 3é tort oxbpacba el Kovowvovow K.T.A. 
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et 82 ph] $c. adavpdy re xal puxpoy, 1101 b. 8. 


§ 6.] Victorius thinks that this § is an ancient scholium which b. 5. 
has got into the text—‘ nihil enim novi tot verbis exponitur: nec 
solum sententia sed ne verba quidem variantur . .. sunt etiam 
libri nonnulli (which ?) a quibus haec verba absunt.’ Stahr follows 
Victorius in regarding the § as an interpolation. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ARGUMENT. 


Let our next question be this—Is Happiness a thing which we praise, or ts tt 
not rather a thing which we revere? Jt must be either praised or revered; for 
tt is actually good, not a mere possibility of good. 

A thing is praised because tt is a good means to some end: ¢.g. a virtuous 
character ts praised because it produces virtuous actions. Where there ts no 
reference to an end beyond, praise is misapplied: eg. it ts misapplied, and 
ridiculously so, to the Gods who exist for themselves not for man. It is plain 
then that the Chief Good is above pratse: ‘that a good thing which ts above 
praise must be the Chief Good’ was indeed the argument which Eudoxus used 
to prove that ‘ Pleasure ts the Chief Good’—and a very fine line of advocacy tt 
was, in the opinion of many. 

As for encomia—they are for performances such as feats of bodily strength or 
masterpieces of art: but the works of those who have made encomia their special 
subject may be consulted for details ; our present subject ts Happiness, and tt ts 
plain that Happiness is reveredasan End. Asa Beginning also or First Prin- 
ciple it is revered, All that is done by ments done for its sake: st ts the Prime 
Mover or First Cause of all their actions. Such a Principle and Cause of ood 
we revere as divine. 


Introductory Note.| Except that this chapter contains a further 1101 b.10. 
attempt to show the agreement of the Definition with popular 
opinion and forms of speech, its connexion with the immediate 
context is not evident. The following passage in Z. £. ii. 1. ra1g 
a. 40—b. 16, which gives an imperfect conspectus of the contents 
of several chapters of the £.V., seems however to bring out 
the solidarity of the enquiry before us with the preceding discussions, 
especially with the question ef dei rd réAos Spay :—ére 8¢ rd yevos eal 
roy dpov avrns Aéyouery Kaas, paprupia ta Soxovvra waow nui. rd 
Te yap «0 mparrey cal rd ed (nv rd atrd re evdampoveiv, Sy exacroy 
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xpacis dors xa évépyea, nai 9 (wor) Kai ) wpagis (xal yap i) wpaxrixy xpno- 
rua) dori...) nal rd pare play iyépay eivas ed8aipova pyre maida pF 
HAtxiay wacay (8:5 cai rd Zdwvos Exes xadas 1d ph (v7 edBacpoview, add’ 
drayv AdBy rédos’ obey yap aredés eDSatpor’ ob yap Grov)* ere F of Exacvor 
ms dperjs Oia ra Epya, nal ra éyxapia tev Epywr’ Kal crepavovvras oi 
mx@vres, GAN’ ovy ol Surdpevos mxay, pi) mxdvres B¢° Kal rd xpivew éx 
rev épyww dross ts €orly Ere 8a ri evdamovia ode ératveiras; Ore id 
raurny radda, h rp els ravrny dvaddpecba 4} rq pdpia civas airns. dd 
frepoy evdatpomopos Kat erawos cal éyxopioy, Td pév yap éyKopuoy 
Adyos Tov xa’ éxacroy épyou’ 5 & emaiwos rocovroy eivar xabddov' 6 8’ 
eb8aiponcpes rédouvs. It will be observed that the word riprov is not 
used here, the writer, true to his view—rd ZdAwvos fxer xadas 7d py 
(avr? ebdaipovifey GAN’ Gray AdB8y tédos, ending the passage with 6 & 
evdutpovurcpos Téous. 


§ 1.] et8apovia is evidently not a 3vvqms or mere potentiality of 
good : it is definitely and actually good. But is it actually good 
as a means or as anend? This question, which has already been 
answered over and over again, may be answered once more 
by reference to the popular distinction between éra:werd and risa, 
the former being good means, and the latter good ends. The 
result of this reference is of8eis ryv ebdatpoviay érawet xabdrep rd 
Sixatov, GAN’ as Oesbrepdv re kai BeAriov paxapife (§ 4). Cf. AL AL. i. 2. 
1183 b. 20-37—a passage which fully explains what Aristotle under- 
stands here by émaiverd (oloy dperai) ripsa (otov ux, vous, 7 apn) 
and Suvduets (olov dpx) mottos icxis edddos). Ramsauer, who has an 
important note here, points out that the conjunction émawerd, rijua, 
duvauers occurs Only in the £¢h. Nic. and the AL. AZ. In Top. iv. 5 
rd duvardy f rd wowrixdy is distinguished as & dAdo alperdy from rd 
riuov, which is 80 atré aipercy, no mention being made of ré érawerdy' : 
(126 b. 4 [dpav 8é| xat ef re rv 80 airs ripier ff alperdy cis Suvapur ff Td Buva- 
roy rd mowntixoy €Onxev’ aca yap Suvapis xai way 1d Suvardy f rd nomnTixoy 
& do alperdv), while in another passage, Zop. iii. 1. 116 b. 37, 
ria and émawerd do not seem to be distinguished, Jo/4 being ends 
or means—ére rd xaddoy xa6’ abrd Kai ripsorepoy Kal érawerwrepor, 
ofov gidia mAovrov cal Bixaoowwn loxvos. ra pév yap nal aita ray 


1 The term éwa:verdy does not indeed occur in this passage ; but its contrary 
yexrdy occurs in the immediate context, 126 a. 30 dpay 82 wal ef 7: ray Yexray 
} pevacraw els diva f 1d Suvardy EOnxer .. : then follows 126 b. 4 xal ef re révv 3’ 
abrd riplow 4 alperay els Suva. . . LOnxer. 
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Tiuiwy Kal érawerav, ta 8 ob nal’ atta dAAa Be Erepov’ ovdels yap 1101 b. 10. 
riya tov mAouroy & davrdy dAda &’ éErepoy, rv 8€ didriav nal’ aird, 

cat ef pndéy pédAdes nuiw érepov aw’ avrns éoeoOa, All we can say is 

that here in the £¢Aics Aristotle finds that it suits his purpose 

to make a distinction between érawera and rissa which he does 

not make in the Zopics. 


§ 2. daiverar 5) wiv 7d eraverdy TH woidy Te elvar ai wpds Te b. 12. 
wos exew ewaveiofar'] When the possession of a good quality 
places a thing in a definite relation fo something else we praise it 
on account of its relation to that something else (yivovra: of éatvos 
&: dvadopas § 3). Cf. Cas. 7.6 b. 2 fore 8... ray mposts ss. 
é£is SiaBeots emiornun aicOnow O€ois, mdvra yap ra eipnpéva avra 
drep doriv érépww civas Adyeras. . . yap Ekis rivds Eis Aeyerat, xai 
Hn émornpn twos emornun x.r.A. Cf. the last words of the present 
book of the £.1V.: ray tewy 8€ ras érawwerds dperas A€yonev. A 
good quality to be ¢wawerdy, however, must be one which places its 
possessor in a definite relation. There are certain good qualities— 
various émorjpas or réxvas (the durdpecs pera Adyou of Ales. ©. 2. 1046 
b. x) such as pyropscn, Siadexrixn, larpuxn, which may be used 
for good or evil indifferently, and therefore are not érawerd or, 
at least, not so without qualification. But moral éees (¢. g. dxatoovm) 
differ from such dvvdues in being the sources of good actions only, 
in this respect resembling the dAcyos duvduecs or natural properties 
of Met. ©. 2, which always produce the same effects—the peculiar 
property of fire, ¢.g. always producing heat, that of snow, cold: cf. 
also £. V.v. 1.4. These moral éets are éwawerai without qualifi- 
cation, as they tend definitely to good; whereas many intellectual 
é€es (and it will be observed that no intellectual ges are instanced 
by Aristotle in the section before us—i. 12. 2) belong rather to the 
class of 8uvdpes which are distinguished from ra éxawerd in § 1. 
Eustratius seems to see this—ra pév Oeia risa Acyopey os Smdpyorta 
imp Erawoy . . . emawera 8¢ ta avOpomiva as Tov ripdobat pev Accrrdpeva, 
éraivwy 8¢ pdvov tuyxdvovra, cial 3€ Kal érepa aGrOpemwa pey xal ruvra, 
éxapcorepifovra 8€, as Kat xaropOovy duvacGa cal apaprdvew, cal dia 
rouro Suvduets Aeyopeva, Ss rwas tev rexvov Umapyxet eipeiv, olov larpexny 
h pnropixny «tA. These instances, it will be observed, differ from 
those given by the author of J/. AZ. 1. 2, who has ra 8€ duvdpers otor 
Gx) wAovtos loxvs xaAdos 1183 b. 28. 

Besides the moral éfes, there is another class of sodrnres, 
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sufficiently definite in the direction of good to be ‘ praised ’ without 
qualification—viz. those described in Caf. 8. 9 a. 15 aS ra xara 
Sivan puoiwny—od yap rq diaxeiobai mes éxacrov rovrwy Néyerat, GAG 
re duvapey Exe uorniy . . . rod moijoal rt pqdios . . . olov mucrixol 
#) 8popenvi (cf. the passage before us, § 2) A€yovrat ov rq Biaxeicbai mos 
GANA te Svvapew Exew Hvoixjy rov woijoai re padios. To prevent 
misunderstanding it is proper to add that, although in the view of 
the passage before us (Z%h. i. 12. 2) the qualities or sowrnres 
regarded as énawerd par excellence are the moral és and ra xara 
Suvapey voce Aeydueva, still it is not implied that all cnéellectual 
éfas are mere potentialities for good or evil, like pyropen, and 
therefore not properly érawera. Those émorjya which are con- 
cerned with necessary truth cannot be turned to evil account, 
and, gua ées, are accordingly érawerai: similarly the intellectual 
é&s of dpéynors, although concerned with contingencies, is émratvern, 
being one of those ols dAnOevopev nai pndérore dapevdspela (LF. N. 
vi. 6. 2). That Aristotle extended érawos to intellectual as well as 
to moral ees is indeed plain from the last section of this book, 
where dper7 is described as érawery gés, and the dperai are then dis- 
tinguished as 7@cai and dtavonrixai. The tendency, however, which 
we have noticed in the passage before us (i. 12. 2) to regard the 
moral é£es as preeminently érawerai is developed by the writer of the 
MM. M. into the doctrine that the intellectual ées are nof érawerai : 
see M. M. i. 5. 1185 b. 3 gore 3° § Wyn, ds dapdv, ele dv0 pépn 
Sinpnuevn, ets re rd Adyow Exov nal rd Groyov. ev pév 81 rq Adyow Exovre 
eyyiverat Ppdynots dyxivosa copia ebpdbeca pynpy cal rd rovaira, ev 8 TE 
Gdyy avras ai dperai Aeydpevat, cwppocvyy Sixatocivyn dvOpeia Soat Gat 
rov #Oous Soxovcey ératveral elvat. xara yap ravras émawerol Aeyopeba’ Kata 
8¢ ras rov Adyow Cxovros odBeis emaveitar’ obre ydp drt odds, ovdeis 
éracveirai, ore Ore pdmpos, ovd’ Gdws xatd Tt THY TotovTwy oUder. 
This is not in itself Aristotelian, but Aristotle suggested it. 

With the words which head this note—daiverat 87 «rd. cf. ALel. 
A. 14. 1020 b. 23 padtora 8¢ rd dyabdv Kal rd naxdv onpalver rd rrody 
éml réy cuyvyer, xal rovrey pddvota éml rois €xover mpoaipeow : Cf. also 
E. N. ii. 5, which turns on goodness (dpery) being regarded as the 
woworns par excellence: hence an examination of the admitted forms 
of rordrns—efis, duvayus, mabos (or raOnruch mocdrns), with the conclu- 
sion § 6. 1106.a, 11 Aetreras eerg rds dperds eivat. 


at tov loxupdy 84] Kb: accepted by Rassow (Forsch. 54). The 
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d€ serves to bring out clearly that there are Awo distinct classes 1101 b.16. 
Of émassera—the dperai, and ra xara Suvapev gvornty : hence also the 
word wedunxdva: here. 


§ 8. yedotor] sc. of Geol. b. 19. 


Todro 8€ cupBaiver| i. ¢. rods Ocots mpds fpas avapépecba, Cf. b. 20. 
E’. N. x. 8. 7 for Aristotle’s view of the life of the Gods, which is 
Gewpnrixy évépyeca, holding itself entirely apart from admixture with 
the concrete, and consequently from interference in human af- 
fairs. 


§ 4. dpoiws 8¢ nai tov dyadv] sc. rd Oedrara. b. 25. 


§ 5. EU8ofos] Said to have been one of Plato’s pupils; chiefly b. 27. 
celebrated as an astronomer (Met. A. 8) ; made 78ov the summum 
bonum (£Z. WV. x. 2). For references to the literature about him 
see Schwegler, A/e/. vol. iv. p. 310. Opposite the section before us 
there is a scholium on the margin of Par. 1854 (L>)—not however, 
so far as I could judge, one of those by the hand which wrote the 
text—throwing considerable light on this doctrine of Eudoxus: it 
is (see Cramer, Azecdofa Graeca vol. i. Schol. Cod. Par. 1854, 
p. 1101 b. 27)—€Acye yap rv jdoviy éréxewwa eivar mavrey rev ayabar 
kat dia rovro amévepev aity 6 Eddofos ra aporeia. This expression 
éwéxewa tdvrey tay dyabey suggests the view that the doctrine of 
Eudoxus was only a modification of Plato’s theory of the lléa 
rayaGov, and consequently by no means a ‘hedonistic’ doctrine, as 
Anistotle insinuates £. NV. x. 2. 1 émirevorro 8 of Adyos Bea THY TOU 
ROous aperyy parrov h 3: avrovs’ dkuadepdvrms yap éddxer copPpwy eivar’ ov 
35 as iros ris Hdovns eOdxec raita Adyew, GAA’ ovTws Exe Kar’ dAnOeay. 
Here Aristotle speaks as if Eudoxus was better than his doctrine : 
but it is quite in Aristotle’s manner to misrepresent the doctrines of 
the Platonists. See note on Z. NV. x.1. 2. In the present § (i. 12. 
5) it will be understood that Aristotle does not imply his approval 
of the conclusion drawn by Eudoxus. 


§ 6.] ¢yxapysa are given to good acts or products as such; érasvos b. 33. 
to the qualities in men necessarily resulting in such acts or 
products; while a Life spent in the systematic performance 
of all good acts is, taken as a whole, ripov and réAeov. The 
editors refer to Rhel. i. 9. 1367 b. 26 gore 8 erasvos Adyos duaviey 
utyeOos aperis . . . 1d 8 eyxdptov rey Epywr dori . . . ded Kal eyxopid- 


1101 b. 88. 


b. 35. 


1102 a. 2. 
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(opev mpafavras’ ra 8 épya onpeia rhs eLews eotiv’ émei érmawovpey Kai 7 
nempayora, ei morevopev elvas rowirov, See also the passage from 
E. £. ii. 1 quoted in the introductory note to this chapter. 


§ 7. rots wept rd dyxapta mwemovnpévois] In a list of Aristotle’s 
works given by Hesychius we find réxvn éyxwpacrixy (see Berlin 
Arist. 1469): cf. Rhet. ad Alex. 4 on the é¢yxaptaoridy el8os. 


§ 8. dpxh] dpxny Mb, OVCCC, Ald, but dpxn is right; Zell 
quotes ii. 9. 1 rowvrn doriy (4 dpern) dca rd oroxagrixy Tov pécou «iva, 
and vii. 14. 5 ére Siwxovras 8a 1d opodpat elvas. 

The rédos, or perfect adult form, is the apxyy which determines 
the growth, through all its stages, of a plant or animal (see AZe/. A. 
8, 1073 a. I 1d mpa@roy ov owéppa eoriv adda 7d TéAeov) ; similarly, 
evSasyovia—the rédos, or perfect form of human nature, is, aS caddy, 
the dpyy, or principle of attraction, which moves states and 
individuals to the performance of noble actions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Since Happiness ts ‘a vital function manifesting perfect excellence,’ let us 
now, inorder to gela clearer view of Happiness, examine the nature of ‘ excel- 
lence. In doing so we shall only be following out the line of enquiry contemplated 
at the beginning of this Treatise, when we described our Science as a kind of 
Statesmanship ; for the ‘excellence’ or ‘ goodness’ of their citisens is what all 
true Statesmen (e. 9. the great lawgtvers of Crete, Sparta, and other states) have 
been most anxious about. 

Of course tt ts man’s excellence that we examine ; and the excellence not of 
his body but of his soul ; for we define Happiness as a vital function, t.e. a 
function of the soul. The Statesman then must know something about the soul 
asa whole, just as the physician must know the body as a whole: in each case 
no part can be known or treated aright except as part of the whole. But the 
Statesman’s study of Psychology need not go into weartsome adctatls, for its end 
ts practical not scientific. 

Lt will be enough then tf we here borrow the main outlines of Psychology 
Srom other works in which the subject is treated—and first, let us borrow the 
Giviston of the soul into (1) the irrational part and (2) the part which has 
reason—tt does not concern us here whether these parts are really separate as 
hand and foot are in the body, or only separated in thought as convex and con- 
cave in the mathematical circumference. Then the trrational part ts sub- 
divided. Firstwe have thevegetative part, the principle of nutrition and growth, 
which we see perhaps most plainly at work in the embryo ; but it continues to 
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operate in the adult also. This principle is common to all living creatures and 
not peculiar to man. Thus it operates most in sleep when the difference between 
men as men, t.¢. between good men and bad men, ts least apparent: ‘during 
half their lives’ according to the saying ‘the happy are no better off than the 
miserable” And this ts easily explained, for sleep is the non-activity of the 
soul qua principle of conduct—although the principle of conduct may sometimes 
be so far active in sleep as to make the dreams of the good man better than those 
of the bad man. But enough of this: let us pass on from the nutritive part 
whose excellence is not that of man as man, to the other subdiviston of the 
irrational part—to ‘the principle which though irrational yet participates some- 
how in reason.” In the continent man and tn the incontinent man we see two 
principles, one that of reason which we praise, and another which opposes 
reason. This latter principle in the continent man at least obeys reason or 
participates init. Thus the irrational part of the soul contains two principles 
—the vegetative principle which does not participate in reason at all, and the 
appetstyve which does in the sense of listening to reason and obeying tt. Ad- 
monition, reproof and exhortation all witness to tts participation in reason ; 
and tf we wish on the strength of its ‘ participation’ to say that st ‘ has reason,’ 
there can be no objection to our saying so, and subdividing ‘ the part of the soul 
which has reason’ into two parts—the part which has reason in the strict 
sense, t.¢. in ttself, like the father who directs ; and the part which has tt ina 
secondary sense, t.¢. by derivation from another or participation, like the child 
who follows his father's directions. 

This subdivision underlies the classification of the ‘excellences’ We dis- 
tinguish them as those of the intellect (i.e. the part which has reason in itself ) 
and those of the moral character (8. ¢. the appetstive part which follows reason). 
Wisdom, intelligence and prudence are excellences of the intellect; liberality 
and temperance of the moral character. When we are describing a man's 
moral character we do not speak of him as wise or intelligent but as good 
tempered or teniperate ; whereas the wise man comes in for the praise appro- 
priate to his habit, which belongs to the other division, that of the intellect. In 
both divisions an ‘ excellence’ may be described as a‘ habit which we praise. 


§ 1. wept dperijs eémtaxerréoy Gy ef) | K>, Camb., and Asp., are 1102 a. 6. 
the authorities for 4» ein, accepted by Bywater. The words a» ei, 
are not found in other authorities. 

A new division of the Z7hics begins here. After indicating, in 
this chapter, the psychological ground of the distinction between 
the &avonricai and the n6xal dperai, Aristotle goes on in Book ii, and 
Book iii chapters 1-5, to discuss the common characteristics of 
the nO:xat dperai. This discussion is summed up in iii. 5. 21 nowy 
pey ovy wepi ray dperay eipnra : then follows a detailed account of the 
separate 76:xal dperat up to the end of Book v: while Book vi is 
devoted to a discussion of the 8:avonrixat aperai, 


§ 2.5 nar’ dd4Oeray wodtrixds] Michelet compares Pol. iii. 5. 0.8. 


1102 a. 8. 


a. 10. 
a. 11. 


a. 138. 
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1280 b. 4 avepoy Gri Bei wept dperns éempedres etvac ry y ws dAnOas 
dvopalouery méde. Cf. also £.EZ. i. 5. 1216 a. 23 of woAdol rap 
woNriKav ovx GdnOas rvyydvoves ris mpooryopias. ov ydp eit moNTiKot 
Kata rv GAnbeay. 6 pév yap moXcrixds Toy Kadav €or! mpatewy mpoatpert- 
nds, aur@y xapw’ of 8¢ woddot ypnudreoy cai mAeovegias Evexey Arrovrat Tov 
(hy ovras. 


§ 3. Kpnraév| Pol. ii. 7. 


AaxeSayoviwv] Pol. ii. 6. Grant remarks that ‘ Aristotle seems 
to have inherited the preference felt by Plato and Socrates for the 
Spartan constitution; not so much as a historical fact, but rather 
as a philosophical idea. It presented the scheme of an entire 
education for the citizens, though Aristotle confesses that this 
became degraded into a school for gymnastic.’ The fault which 
Aristotle finds with the Spartan legislation is that it is based 
ona one-sided psychology—that it recognises only the virtues of the 
Oupoedés pépos. Cf. Pol. ii. 6. 1271 a. 41 nal ddt 8 ry brobdce tov 
vopoberou emiripnoeey Gy ris . . . mpds yap pépos aperns ) waca auvraftis 
Toy vopov eori, THY moAepixny avrn 8€ xypnoiun mpds TO KpaTely’ rocyapovy 
€og{ovro pay mudepovvres, dr@Aduvro 8¢ dpavres, did 1d ph érricracbat 
cyord(ew, pyde noxnxéva pydepiay doxnow érépay xuptwrépay trys Tmodepexis. 
Cf. Pol. ©. 3. 1338 b. g viv pew ody al pddcora Soxotca rev wddewr 
emipedeicba rev raidwy at péev dOrAnruny Ef euroovat, AwPopevar rd re 
ei3n xal tiv abfnow trav capdrov, ol 8é Adxwves raurny pew ovx muap- 
toy ryy duapriay, Onpiodes 8 awepyd{ovras rois mévots, &s rovro mpos 
dyipiay padtora oupdépoy, xairos, xabawep eipyrat wodAdis, ore mpos 
play . . . obre mpds paXcora raurny, Brérovru sonréoy Thy émipédecay. 


et rwes repo] Michelet suggests the Carthaginians, whose 
constitution is described, and on the whole favourably criticised in 
Pol. ii. 8. Eustr. has as 6 SdA@v ’AGnvalwy, nal érépwr repos. 


§ 4. xard thy é€ dpxijs mpoaipeow] see ZL. NV. i. 2.5. Cf. i. g. 
8. The Par. has dScre dpdov Gre 9 (iyrnots avrn dxdAovbos dy ein re €€ 
apxns Tov Adyou oxom@’ hy yap éexeivos mepi rou réAous ris moXrixhs. 


0.14, § 5. dOpexivns] I transcribe Eustratius’ note on this §, not 


as throwing much light on Aristotle’s doctrine of 1d dv6pamwov 
aya6év, but as an interesting example of how Aristotelian doctrines 
fared under the combined influences of Neoplatonism and Christian 
asceticism: woAAd yévn dperdy eloizyov of madatoi, woderixhy rabaprixyy 
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voepay Kai Thy mapaderypariny Kal rh» Oeovpyxny’ rovrey 8 ékdorny 1102 a. 14. 
Scypour eis rérrapa ra spwra ppdynow avdpelay cwppooiyny duaocump, 
@Aws cai dws éexacrov drodiddvres avrav, oixeiws Snrovdrs rey yevdv 
«xdorov. dGANa voy nuw ra dv0 Taira cuvtyvwora yérn pddiota, 7 
modtrixt, Kai 9 KaOaprixn,  péy THs Yuxns TUsMpaTrovens TPE Tepart, 
H 8€ xwpsCopévns avrov Kai dyovons dovprabdés mpds aid, os elvas thy pév 
perpromdbeay pdvov xodd{oveay tas tnepBodas rév wabey cal péxps rou 
dvayxaiov ouvrnpovoay thy Kard Tavta évépyecav, Thy 8 f els amdbevay 
dyovcay év ro ére xabaiperOau rnvy Wuynr, f cai 43n anayayovcay ore 4d 
kal xexd@aprat, kat -dnpoonabns mpis 1d capa yeyernra. avOponimy 
roivuy aperny dyot rh» modiriny, ws odons ths Kabaprixns Kal rey Aowray 
Umép avOpwrov Gcov xara rd ovvapddrepov’ érei cat duoe 6 dvOpwmos 
Huepoy xal oumryehaorixoy Kal xowonxdy' Ore d€ cai Thy mpds rd oixeiov 
copa Kowevlay apynoera, Umép avOpwreiay rére xabéornxe cvvOeatv, nagar 
' Dducny arnpynpévos évépyeav, Kal dvemorpddy ray xepdvar Wuyj Kai 
mp xadapp mpos ta Kpeirre avadepdpevos nal mpds tHv Oeiay avardovpevos 
édAapyw. 

§ 6. nat thy ed8aipovlay 84] This clause introduced by «ai . . . a. 17. 
8 (on which see Eucken, de Arist. dicendt rat. Pars Prima: de 
particularum usu p. 32) stands to that immediately preceding it in 
the same relation in which the words xai yap raya6év «.r.A. in § 5 
stand to those immediately preceding them: accordingly, the 
Paraphrast’s rendering is simply—érei roivuy 4 dxOpenimn dperi ov rov 
odpards ¢orw GAAG tis Yuyns (Kat ry evdaporviay yap Wuyxis évépyeay 
Néyouer), x.rd. 


§ 7. dowep nai rdv dp0adpods Oeparedcovra nat wiv (7d) cdpa] a 10. 
It seems best (with the Par., Victorius., Zell, Coraes, Grant, Stahr, 
Williams and Ramsauer) to govern xal wav (1d) oopa by eidévas, not 
by 6epaxetcovra (with Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb., Michelet and Peters). 
‘The statesman must know something about the nature of the 
soul, just as the practical oculist must have a general knowledge of 
the body’: d9Aop Gri dei rdy woderexdy elddvas was Exec ra wept Yuxnp, 
Somep xai rdv péAdovra spOarydy Oepowevery, Tov odparos mayrés Thy 
yoow tye dviyxn Paraph. This interpretation is strongly 
supported by Plato, Charm. 156 B, quoted by Coraes and Grant— 
#8n xai ov dxnxoas Tay ayabéy larpsy, dreday tis avrots mpoqedOy rovs 
bPbarpols dAydy, A€yovei wou Sri ody oldy Te adrovs pdvous émtxeipety TOUS 
bpOarpots lacba, ddd’ avyayxaioy ein dpa cal ryv xehadyy Oeparevew ei 
pedro cai ra rey dpuyarey ev exew' nal ad rd rH» Kehadny otecOa dy 


1102 a. 19. 
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nore Oeparetoa airiy ép’ auras, dvev Sdov rou ogdparos, rodAny avoway 
elvav’ éx 31 rovrov rov Aoyou Brairas emi wav Td oGpa (cf. Ramsauer’s 
conj. (adopted by Bywater) wav rd capa for way capa in E. N. i. 13. 
7] tpewdperot pera rou SAov rd pdpos émxetpovos Oepareverv'. This 
wide view of the relation of the special organ to the whole body, 
or of local symptoms to the general condition of the body, recalls 
the teaching of Hippocrates, to physicians of whose school we may 
suppose Aristotle to refer in the expression rév iarpay of xapievres 
§ 7. In the Treatise wept apyxains lnrpexys 20, Hippocrates lays down, 
and in the Prognostic (see Littré, Hipp. ii. 96) and Treatise epi 
diairns dféwv (see Littré, Aipp. ii. 198) applies, the great principle— 
that we must study 6 dv@pwmos, the concrete human organism, in all 
its rapports with external things, and ascertain the effects, healthy 
and morbid, which they produce upon it, instead of taking 
(as unscientific practitioners do) each symptom by itself, and 
pronouncing it to be a case of wWuxpdr, which must be met by 
the application of Oepydy, or of typéy, by the application of énpé»— 
a method which. he derides in mepit dpy. inr. 13, as 6 rpdmos 5 e€ 
imobicews. See mepi dpy. inr. 20 (Littré vol. i. p. 622) émei roi yé 
pos Soxées dvayxaioy elvas mavtl inrp@ wept hiows elddva, xal mdvu orov- 
Saoa ws eloeras, cirep te pédAder ror Bedvrov moingey, 6 ri dotw dvOpe- 
mos mpds rd coOdueva Kui mudpeva, cal S re mpds ta Ada émirpdecpara 
cal 6 re dd’ éxdorov éxdorp ~vpByoeras, Littré (vol. i. pp. 295, 296 
Introd.) is of opinion that Plato has this passage (or one to similar 
effect at the beginning of the First Book mept d:airns, see Littré 
vol. i. p. 300) in view in Phaedrus 270 C Iw. puyis oty giow 
afies Adyou Kxaravojoat oles Suvardy elvar dvev ris rou ddov duceas ; 
@as, ef pew ‘Iwoxpdre re rp rev "AccAnmaday det ri weber Oa, ovde repi 
geparos dvev ris pebd8ov ravrns. Although Aristotle only once 
mentions Hippocrates by name (and that without any reference to 
his doctrines— Pol. H. 4. 1326 a. 15), traces of the influence of his 
teaching are, according to Littré (vol. i. p. 72), numerous in 
the Aristotelian writings. To the passages mentioned by Littré 
may be added de Sensu 1. 436 a. 20 (quoted by Grant and 
Ramsauer to illustrate rév iarpav of yxapievres), a passage which 
describes the method of physicians who observed a rule identical 


1 Cf. Aristocles peripateticus (Suidas. s.'AporoxAjs), apud Euseb. Praepar. 
Evang. xi. ch. 3 xaOdwep ydp ol larpot pépn rivd Oepawevovres, tmipedovvra: Taw 
SAaw cupdroy wparov, obrw «.7.A.: see Mullach, Fragm. Phil. iii. 206, 299. 
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with that (dvayxaioy mayrl inrpp wept pictos eideva) laid down by 1102 a. 19. 
Hippocrates—oyeddv rav re rept guoews of mretoro xai roy larpav of 
Provoperépws thy réxynv peridvres ol pev reXevrdoww els ra wept larpixys, 
oi & ck ray mepi Gucews Gpxovrar wept larpixns. Medical specialists, 
(see Herod. ii. 84, for the length to which specialisation was 
carried in Egypt), must control their treatment of particular organs 
by a competent knowledge of the structure and functions of 
the whole organism ; similarly, the statesman who has to educate 
a people must do so with a knowledge of human nature as 
an organic whole, otherwise he will fall into error like that of the 
Spartan Legislator who cultivated the warlike virtues of his people at 
the expense of the peaceful. Cf. Pol. H. 13.1334 a. 6 al yap mAciora 
Tay ToLoUTwY méAewy ToAEpovoas per Od{ovrat, Karaxrnodpevas BE THY apyTY 
ard\durra . . . airios 3’ 6 vopoberns ov matdevoas 8ivacba cyorAd{ev. 

The interpretation offered by Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb., Mich. 
and Peters cannot, I think, be easily maintained against the 
evidence afforded by the parallels quoted above. Argyropylus 
referring xai ray odpa to Oepamevoorra, gives the following rendering— 
“Quemadmodum et eum qui curaturus est oculos totumque corpus, 
de ipsis scire oportet’; which is thus explained by Michelet—‘ ut 
politicum qui animo medetur animi naturam perspectam habere 
oportet, ita medicus qui oculum totumve corpus curat, id, quod 
semper curat, sive oculum sive corpus nosse debet. Virtus enim 
se habet ad animum ut sanitas ad oculum corpusve.’ The other 
interpretation, according to Michelet, ‘leaves us without a simile’ ; 
—‘nec dicere vult Aristoteles, animi virtutem spectanti majus 
quiddam animo investigandum esse, quemadmodum qui oculis 
mederetur totum corpus nosse deberet: istud enim de medico 
quidem et ipsum verum est, de politico autem nihil simile proferre 
possit.’ This objection we may answer by remarking that what 
Aristotle insists upon is that the statesman must have a knowledge 
of human nature as a whole, if he is to deal successfully with 
the education of any of ts particular tendencies or capacities : 2. ¢. 
that whenever he is engaged with one part of human nature 
he must think of the other parts: ¢.g. when he is dealing with a 
particular dpegis, say the love of money, he must take it in con- 
nexion with other cpéfes, such as that for pleasurable indulgence ; 
and further, must consider the relation of the dpexrixcdy pépos 
generally to the rational element: and the connexion of both 
Spefis and Adyos with the Opemrixdy pépos. 

M 


1103 a. 34. 


~_ 


a. 26. 


a. 37. 
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§ 8. rodrevy ydpw] rav dperdy Evexa, Eustr. 


§ 9. dv rots efwrepixois Adyors| I think that it is best to render 
this expression quite generally—‘in other accounts,’ or ‘ else- 
where, leaving it to be gathered from the context whether the 
reference, in this or that particular case, is to written or to un- 
written opinions, to the opinions of Aristotle himself, or to those of 
others. That the reference is always to a definite class of popular 
freatises (as distinguished from the adstruse freatises—axpoartxol 
Adya, see Strabo xiii. 609, Rlut. Alex. 7, adv. Colo/. 14, Aul. Gell. 
xx. 5) written by Aristotle himself was held by many of the older 
interpreters (¢. g. by Victorius and Lambinus), but has been given 
up by most modern scholars. The literature of the subject is very 
extensive. The student may consult (in addition to the notes 
of Michelet, pp. 28-31 and p. 72, Zell, p. 56, and Ramsauer, p. 71), 
the following authorities—ZJnd. Ar. s. v. é. \oy.; Grant, Ethics (ap- 
pendix B on c£wrepixoi Adyo), Grote, Aris/olle i. 63 sqq.—Bernays, Die 
Dialoge des Aristotéles, Susemihl, Neue Jahrbiicher vol. 129 (‘ é§re- 
ptxol Adya: bei Arist. u. Eud.’; his conclusion is that éferepixot Ad yor = 
‘ausserphilosophischen Eroérterungen mit verschiedener Farbung 
in verschiedenen Stellen’), Thurot, Etudes sur Aristotle, 1860, p. 223; 
Brandis, Die Schicksale der Aristotelischen Bucher, Rhein. Mus. i. 254, 
Stahr, Arisfofelia vol. ii. 3 (ber den Unterschied exot. u. esot. 
Schriften des Arist.), and Zeller, PA’. d. Gr. vol. ii. 2. p. 114 sqq. 
Zeller’s conclusion (p. 118 sqq.) is expressed thus—‘ Wenn auch 
im allgemeinen jede Erérterung eine exoterische genannt werden 
kann, welche nicht zu der eben vorliegenden Untersuchung gehért, 
oder welche nicht tiefer in ihren Gegenstand eindringt, wenn ferner 
die “exoterischen Reden” nicht immer und nicht nothwendig 
eine bestimmte Klasse von Schriften bezeichnen, so finden sich 
doch Stellen, in denen wir allen Grund haben, sie auf solche zu 
beziehen.’ The present reference (Z. WV. i. 13. 9) Zeller thinks 
(p. 122), is most probably to the Dialogue Eudemus. 

It is to be observed that the Paraphrast, in his note on the 
present passage, is careful to say that the reference is of to written 
works—ept wuyis roivuy ov pdvoy ey ovyypdypacty, GAAd Kai ad 
orduaros mpds rods éyrvyxdvovras apxousrws einopev Ena’ nal xpnoréor . 
avrots. 


ofov] = scilicet, videlicet. See Jnd. Arist. and Ramsauer’s note. 
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Bernays (dte Dial. d. Arist. p.65) makes ofov here=‘ zum Beispiel,’ 1102 a. 27. 
wrongly, I think. 


§ 10. re Adye] As we might say—‘ logically two, but really a. 80. 
(weqbuxdra, 7.¢. as really existing) indivisible.’ Cf. A/es. M. 2. 1077 b. 
13. The distinction marked by Ady@ and meduxdra here is that 
elsewhere marked by Acyxads and gvonés (see note on vii. 3. 9). 
To explain a thing Aoy:xes is to explain it by means of a formula more 
or less abstract and general: to explain it guowmés is to explain it 
more concretely, taking account of its natural properties. It is 
evident that while only one exhaustive concrete view of an object 
can be taken, more than one abstract view may. Thus a cvvedoy 
may be Acy@ dv0. Yuxn, which is the totality of the functions of the 
body, exists (wéguxe) only as a totality. Reason does not exist 
without sense, or sense without the vegetative functions; but we can 
look at the Wvuxn from various points of view—as rational, sensitive, 
vegetative ; just as in mathematics we can look at a real line, which 
has a certain breadth as well as length, from the point of view of 
its length only. 


dv ry wepipepeig | Here the circumference formed by a line ‘ with- a. 31. 
out breadth ’ is Jooked at from two points of view—as concave and 
convex. 


§§ 11-19.] The ‘psychology’ contained in these §§ is, with slight a. 82._ 
differences of terminology, that already given in i. 7. 12-13, where 
see notes. 


§ 11. cows nai during] The meaning of xowg here is explained 
below, § 12—ravrns pév ody nowh ms dper) Kat odx dvOpwrivn paiveras, 
In De An. ii. 4. 415 a.23 nutrition and reproduction are mentioned 
as the two functions of this ‘ part of the soul ’—# yap bperrian Wux7 
nal rois dAdots Umdpyet, xal mpory cal xowordrn Svvapis dors Wuyns, cal 
fy trdpxe Td (ny dnaow. fs doriv Epya yerrjoas nat tpopy xppobas. 


§ 12. Soxet ydp ev rots Favors evepyeiv pddtora | The commentators 1108 b. 8. 
quote wept Umvou nal ¢yprydpoews 1. 454 b. 32 1d Epyow rd adrou oui 
7d Operrixdy poptoy dy rq xabevdey paddov i ev re éypyyopévas’ rpéeras 
yap xal avfdvera: rére paddov, ws ody mpordedueva mpds ravra ris 
alcOncews. The natural connexion between sleep and nutrition is 
brought out in full detail in wept dxvov 3. ‘ Der Zweck des Schlafs,’ 
says Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. p. 650 (referring to De Somno 3), ‘ist die 
M2 


1102 b. 3. 


— 


b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 18. 


b. 14. 
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Erhaltung des Lebens, die Erholung welche ihrerseits wieder dem 
hdéheren Zwecke der wachen Thatigkeit dient. Seine natiirliche 
Ursache liegt in dem Ernahrungsprocess.’ 


§ 13.] In the treatise mept évvmviow Aristotle explains dreams as 
caused by xuw7jces, similar to those made by the alc@nrd, occurring in 
the organs of sensation in the absence of the alo@rd. He points 
to the phenomenon of ‘ after-images,’ 2. 459 b, as illustrating the 
principle of the persistence of sense «xujoes, and accounts for the 
dreamer’s belief in the truth of his dream, while it lasts, by the fact 
that the «ivyors which constitutes the dream is not exposed to the 
lively criticism of other experiences, but has the dpyy (or conscious 
principle) of the dreamer all to itself, & dpyiay raév xara pdptor 
algOncewy xai ddvvauiay rov évepyeiy. The apy pronounces for the 
truth of any experience purporting to come from sense, unless a 
more authoritative experience be present to contradict the judgment 
—nepi évurviov 3. 461 b. 3 ddws yap 1d ad’ éxdorns alcOnceas now 
) apxn, €av ph érépa xuptwrdpa dyripj. aiverar pév ody mavras, Soxei dé 
ou mdvres Td arvdpevor, GAX’ €ay Td émixpivoy Karéxnrat pH KuvyTar THY 
oixeiay xivnow,. 

wiv ef pf] M>, Asp.—adopted, in place of the sAqp ef rp of other 
sources, by Bywater, who makes the words dé gacly... pavdy 
parenthetical. 


Bedtiw] Cf. Plato, Rep. ix. §71 C: also Probl. A. 14. 957 a. 23. 


§ 15. ddAy Tis Guors Tijs Huis] Pvors here is equivalent to dévayes 
Or puproy. 


Tod yap dyxpatois cal dxparods rdv Adyow| In the ¢yxparys or ‘con- 
tinent man,’ and axparjs or ‘incontinent man,’ there is a struggle 
between én6upia and Aédyos, with the result that,in the case of the ¢yxpa- 
rns, Acyos generally prevails, and, in the case of the axparjs, émOupia : 
t.e. both know that it is wrong to follow pleasure, but feel inclined 
to follow it; the axparys, however, yields to his inclination, whereas 
the ¢yxparfs does not. Distinguished from the dxparjs and éyxparns, 
in whom a struggle takes place between Acyos and émévula, are the 
dxédactos or ‘incorrigible,’ and the oddpe» or ‘temperate man,’ in 
neither of whom there is a struggle—because, in the axdAacros, ém- 
Gupia has gained complete supremacy, and Aédyos, in the oddpov. 
The desires of the cddpaw» cheerfully obey reason: the reason (or 
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conscience) of the dxdAaoros is either silenced or transformed into a 1102 b.14. 
Wevdns Adyos—a Flatterer of Desire. 


éni tdvavtia ydp at dppat raw dxparév| Cf. iii. 2. 4, 5 nal é dxparis b, 21. 
er Oupay pév mparret, mpoaipovpevos 8 of 6 eyxparys 8 avdmadw mpoat- 
povperos pév, émbupav 8 of. xal mpoapéca pev embvyla évavriodrat, 
ém:Gupia 8 éxOupig of: cf. also note ad Joc. with reference to Rep. 

440, where Plato proves that the émOvpnrudv and Aoytoriudy are 
distinct ‘ parts,’ by pointing, just as Aristotle does here, to the 
‘opposition’ between them. 


§ 16. wig 8 drepov, oddev Siapdper| z.¢. mérepow diopiorar xabdmep b, 25. 
Ta ToU oeparos pdpia . . . i TH Ady vo dorly dywptora mepuxcra . . . 
ovbev diahépes mpds Td wrapdv—F§ 10 above. 


§ 17. weBapxet yodv ry Adym Td TOE eyxparois] sc. dpexrixoy. b. 26. 
Aristotle seems here to offer a sort of apology for describing rd rov 
dxpatots as peréxor Acyou. See note on i. 3. 6 for an estimate of the 
Adyos rov axparois. 

aoddppovos Kai dvBpeiou] The capper and dvpeios are given as b. 27. ~ 
examples of confirmed virtue. éyxpdrea is not properly és. ss 


wdyra ydp Spodevet tq Ady@| Cf. ix. 4. 3 dpoyvmpovel avrg (6 b. 28. 
orovdaios) xal ray alray optyerat xara nacay Thy Wuxny. On the other 
hand, oracid{e: (ray poxOnpav) 7 Yuxy Kai rd per dia poxOnpiay adyet 
drexoperdy rwwv rd 8 erat, cal rd pév Sevpo rd O dxeioe EAxes Somep 
dacrevra—ix. 4. 9. 


" $18. daiveras 8} nal 7d ddoyov Serrdv] 7. ¢. as well as the yyy 
itself, which has already (§ 9) been divided into two parts—réd Goyer 
and rd Adyoy éxov. 


7d pev ydp durixdy odSapéis xowwvet Adyou| It is true that Adyos, as b. 29. 
consctentia—t.e. as a regulating principle within the individual of 
which he himself is conscious, does not interfere with his vegetative 
(or merely physiological) functions, as it interferes with his appetites 
and desires. At the same time we must remember that these vegetative 
functions are there because they are materially necessary, in the 
economy of the Wyn, for the realisation of its end—the conscious- 
ness Of Adyos. In this sense then they ‘ participate in Adyes’: they 
must be defined in reference to it (dpiferat yap éxacroy rp redec iii. 7. 6): 
except as ‘necessary in the economy of the Wvyn, for the conscious 


1102 b.29. 


b. $1. 
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realisation of Adyos,’ they are meaningless—as the olxia is mean- 
ingless except as ‘materially necessary for the wéAts.. We may say, 
then, that, although the qurixéy pépos ‘has nothing in common with 
Adyos ’— if Adyos be taken to mean (as it certainly means in this con- 
text) the individual’s conscious regulation of irrational tendencies, 
yet it ‘has all in common with Adyos,’ in so far as it is Sexrexdy, 2.¢. SO 
constituted as to serve as material basis for the individual’s con- 
sciously realised Adyos. Again, although the conscious Adyos of the 
individual cannot step in suddenly to modify his own vegetative, or 
merely physiological functions, as it can to modify his appetites and 
desires, the conscious Adyos of the ‘legislator’ does, in the long 
run, modify the vegetative, or merely physiological functions of the 
individuals belonging to the race over whose development he pre- 
sides. In the interest of the particular form of culture which it is 
his ‘end’ to realise in his citizens, ‘the legislator ’ will see that the 
suitable physique is at last produced in them. But, after all, we 
need not look so high as ‘the legislator’ to find conscious modifica- 
tion of vegetative functions. The results of ‘sexual selection’ are 
evidence for the reaction of ‘consciousness,’ even among the lower 
animals, on the vegetative part. However, to limit the reference to 
the human race—we can say ré pé» hurixdy ovSapds xowovet Adyou 
only if we take Adyos in the restricted sense of the reason of the 
individual, and forget that »duos which is Adyos amd rwos hpovncews 
kai vou (EZ. JV. x. 9. 12) takes measures which, in the history of the 
race, profoundly affect ‘ the vegetative part.’ 


73 8 erGupytixdy nat Sdws dpexrindy] 2. ¢. rd dpexrixoy is the generic 
term: see De An. iii. 3, 414 b. 2 (quoted by Ramsauer) dpefts pew 
yap émOvupia xal bupds nai BovAnars. 


odrw 8)... pabypankxéy] The Paraph. has—Aédyouer yap rot 
marpos xal ray hltwy Adyow Cxew rd emcorpeper Oar mpds airovs Kai ols KeAev- 
ovoww efaxodovbeiv’ Adyoper 8¢ xal roy pabnparicav Adyov Exe Td eidSdvar 
aba cai yrooiy riva xal émornpny aire éyex, The phrase éxew Adyor 
has a double meaning: ¢yew Adyor ray padnparuxay is ‘to have the 
theory or demonstration of mathematical propositions’ in one’s 
own mind—z. e. to understand it for oneself: to take it on authority 
would not be to ‘have it,’ in this sense of ‘having:’ ew Adyor row 
sarpés is, idiomatically, to ‘have regard to one’s father ’—to pay 
attention to his advice; but here the reader is asked to lose sight, 
for a moment, of the idiomatic sense of the phrase, and contrast 
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‘having the Adyos of one’s father’ with ‘having the Adyos of 1102b.31. 
mathematical propositions.’ ‘Having the Adyos of one’s father’ is 

having it as borrowed from him; ‘having the Adyos of mathe- 

matical propositions ’ is having it in the strict sense of ‘ having ’— 

having it in one’s own right, for the Adyos of the paOnparud is the 

Aoyos Of the pabnparexos himself—emi pev ydp ray dvev tAns ro airé 

gars rd voovv kal rd voovpevov: De An. iii. 4. 4304. 2. 

It is difficult to express in English the double entendre of the 
Greek; but the meaning is that one is ‘ rational ’—éyes Aéyou—in 
two senses—as yielding to the good advice of another, and as 
grasping scientific truth by one’s own effort. 


§ 10. ef 82 xph nal roiro dda Adyov gxew, Serrdv gorar cat 7d 1108 a. 1. 
Adyor dxov, Td pev xuplos Kal dy airy, Td 8° Sowep rod warpds dxoue- 
nuxéy tt] The ddrcyoy has been shown to be d&rrév—viz. rd guriedy and 
vd dpexrixdy, Td dpexrixdy has, gua xarnxoov Adyov, been described as 
peréxov Adyov. Aristotle now goes on—‘If we are to say that the 
cpexrixdy also (xal rovro), as well as the Adyor éxo» proper, exer Adyow _ 
in virtue of its being pet¢xow Adyov, then the Adcyor éxoy also will be 
&rrov as well as rd Gdoyor. We shall have the Adyor gxov sub- 
divided into (1) rd Adyow éxov xvpiws xal év airg—that which ‘has 
reason,’ in the strict sense of ‘ having,’ #.¢. ‘has it in itself,’ and (2) 
7d Aéyow Exov, where €xov=peréyor—that which ‘has reason,’ not in 
its own right, but by derivation or participation. An illustration 
may make this clearer: Animals are divided into (1) rational—man, 
and (2) irrational—the lower animals. Of the lower animals some 
(a) e.g. bats, do not allow themselves to be directed by man’s - 
reason : others (4) ¢.g. dogs, do: and if we may call (4) ‘rational,’ 
then (1) will have its two divisions, as well as (2), (4) being counted 
under both (1) and (2). 


dwarvodpey 82 xal rdv coddy xara thy Zw] See note oni. 12.2. a8. 


BOOK II. 


oma Gf 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Excellence being of two kinds, Intellectual and Moral, the former owes its 
origin and development, for the most part, to teaching, and therefore needs time 
and experience, the latter comes from habit (€0o0s—hence tts name in Greek 
H0:xh). This being so, st is plain that the various forms of Moral Excellence, 
i.e. the vartous Moral Virtues, are not naturally implanted qualities in us ; 
Jor habit cannot alter any natural quality: e.g. it $s the nature of a stone to 
fall, and you cannot habituate #2 fo rise by throwing it up into the atr ever so 
often. The Virtues, then, are not naturally implanted qualities ; but this does 
not mean that thetr presence in us ts ‘ contrary to nature.’ It is our nature to 
be capable of acquiring them ; but it ts by habit that we do actually acquire 
them. 

Further, where a natural endowment ts concerned, the order in time ts (1) 
Jaculty, or organ, e.g. eyes, and (2) employment of faculty, or organ, e.g. 
seeing: we did not acquire our eyes by often seeing, but first had eyes, and then 
saw with them ; whereas in the case of the Virtues the order ts reversed: we 
acquire them by acting, even as we acquire the Arts—we become builders by 
building, just men by doing just acts. To understand how true this ts, we have 
only to look at the procedure of law-givers. Washing to make their citizens 

' good, they provide laws under whitch their citizens are habituated to perform 
good actions. A good constitution differs from a bad one in the success with 
which it habttuates the citizens to perform good actions. 

Again, the analogy of the Arts, referred to above, will help us to understand 
another point, viz.—that tt ts in the same, not in different circumstances, with 
the same, not with different opportunities, that one man, by repeatedly acting 
well, acquires a Virtue, and another man, by repeatedly acting badly, falls 
away into the opposite Vice. In the same circumstances one man becomes a 
good builder, or musician, and another man a bad builder or musician, accord- 
tng as the one repeatedly butlds, or plays, well, and the other badly: so, it isin 
the same business that one trader becomes just, and another unjust, in the same 
service that one soldter acquires the Virtue of courage, and another falls away 
into the Vice of cowardice. To sum up—: it ts from the repeated performance 
of similar acts thata Habit ts formed. Hence the importance of seeing that the 
acts are of the right kind; for according as they are good or bad, so will the 
ffabit be good or bad. It thus makes all the difference to a man's character, 
whether the acts, which he has been habituated from youth upwards to perform, 
are good or bad. 
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§ 1. 13 whetov] The Paraphrast has—xat 7 peév dravonremy exer pev 1103 a. 15. 
kat and ris Picews thy apyny (3exrixoy yap 6 dvOpwnos émiornyns) Kat 
awd €Oous avénow AapBaves rid’ 1d dé wAdov and ris didacKaXlas Kai THY 
yéveow xal thy adfnow ~xe. For an account of the relation of é- 
netpia to the dpxai of émornun see An. Post. ii. 19. 


4 8 FOuh e€ ous] Grant quotes Plato, Legg. 792 E wav 900s & 17. 
da 20s. Cf. also £. £. ii. 2. 1220 a. 9, and MZ, Mi. 6. 1186 a. 1, 
and Plutarch De Virt. Mor. ch. 4 (quoted by Zell)—2d xal xadds 
eydpacrat rd fOos* €ore pév ydp, os romp elmeiv, moidrns Tov dAdyou Td 
hOos’ dvdpaorat dé, Gri ryv modrnra ravrny kai rH» dcagopay EOer AapPdver 
td Gdoyor id tov Adyov mAarrdépevoy, ov Bovropévov rd mdbos ée€atpeiy 
wayrdnacw (otre yap duvaréy obre dyuewov) ddAa dpov twa kal rdgw 
emerOevros air@, nal ras nOixas dperds, ovx dmraGeias ofcas, adda oup- 
perpias radav xal peodryras, eumoovvros* euros 8¢ 17 Hpovncer THY TOU 
nwaOnrixov Suva els ef aoreiay xabiords. 

"HOxy dpern, as such, comes é£ ous: but eos requires a certain 
ebpvia to work upon (see Grant ad /oc.). The children of a civilized 
community inherit tendencies to virtue which make habituation 


easy. : 


§ 2. od8epia trav Ocxdy dferév duce. tpiv eyyiverar| zc. only &. 19. 
those dperai are called 7@xai which result from training under vépos ; 
for there are dvo«xai dperai (see Z. NV. vi. 13). The difference, how- 
ever, between qvowr? dpern and 7Ouxy dpern is that the former does 
not, like the latter, involve she whole man. A man may have 
‘ natural,’ or constitutional, courage without possessing other good 
qualities; whereas, if he possess 76:«1) apern, his nature has become 
a unity and a system in perfect adjustment to the complex external 
system represented by »yos, or the law and fashion of the society in 
which he lives. When man is said to be duces wodirixdy (por, it is 
not meant that he is produced by Nature in ready-made corre- 
spondence with a complex social environment. His correspondence 
is only the final result of prolonged contact with society; but he 
has a nalural fendency to correspond. In other words, the un- 
civilized man is not civilized already, but has :# in him to become 
Civilized—ofr’ dpa dice ofre mapa guvow eyyivovras al dperai, adda 
mepuxdas perv ipiv defacba airds, reActcoupevos b¢€ 8d Tov EOovs (§ 3). 

#vocs, like many other leading terms, has both a generic and a 
specific sense in Aristotle—a circumstance which often involves the 
philosopher himself, as well as his interpreters, in considerable 


1108 a. 19. 
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confusion. In its generic sense it=‘ laws of nature’; in its specific 
sense, ‘laws of organic nature,’ or ‘ biological laws,’—:.¢. laws of 
nature which result in the production and maintenance of definite 
living structures. It is in connexion with this narrower sense of 
the term that we must take all Aristotle’s most characteristic state- 
ments about gvois (as in Phys. ii)—ovdev parny 9 pvors sovei—redos 
kat ot évexa 1 vois—dpyxi €v airg—aei ro BéArwor, &c. In the present 
section, however, gvois is used in the wider sense, which includes 
all ‘laws of nature,’ organic and inorganic. Of course, it is true 
only of the laws of inorganic matter that they are not changed by 
habituation (ot6éy yap ray ice dsvrwv Dros eOiferar); for in the 
sphere of biology ra ¢vce dra change in relation to, adapt them- 
selves to, or ‘habituate’ themselves to, changes in the environ- 
ment. 

The distinction therefore drawn in Jef. ©. 2. 1046 b. 1—ai pev 
pera Adyou duvdpers aca ray évavriwy al airai’ al 8 Groyou pia évis— 
does not properly discriminate between man’s conscious life on the 
one side, and nature, whether organised or unorganised, on the 
Other; but rather between organised nature (including man’s 
conscious life) on the one side, and inorganic nature on the other. 
The expression pera Adyou by itself is wide enough to include all 
organisms. Only organisms exhibit Adéyos or rasio. Inorganic 
nature is essentially doyos. ‘ 


§ 4. Swep eat tov aicbyceww Sidov}] Grant observes (Z7hics Essay 
iv. vol. i. p. 240, note 34) that ‘this doctrine is opposed to some 
of the modern discoveries of psychology, as, for instance, Berkeley’s 
“ Theory of Vision.”’ Taking his stand on obééy ray dice dvrap 
Dos e@i{era, Aristotle fails to see that the senses are really ‘habits’ 
organised in the race, and that the difference between the senses 
and the moral virtues—both being viewed as adaptations to environ- 
ment—is that the former are adaptations of very long standing, 
deeply organised in the race, whereas the latter are, so to speak, 
adaptations of yesterday’s date, and not yet perfect in the race—s.¢. 
not inherited except in the vague form of etpvia. 

‘We need only compare, says Grant (note on § 2 of this chapter), 
‘the theory of Virtue in this book with the discussions in the Jeno 
of Plato, to see how immensely Moral Philosophy had gained in 
definiteness in the mean time.’ Virtue and knowledge are, indeed, 
no longer confused together. ' Virtue is no longer said to be pro- 
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duced by ‘ teaching,’ like knowledge, but to result from ‘acting in 1108 a. 28. 
correspondence with »duos, or the social environment.’ This was 
certainly a great advance in definiteness of theory. But yet, the 
‘social environment,’ as Aristotle understands it, lacks continuity 
in time; every man has to begin his adaptation a/most at the 
beginning. The peripatetic doctrine of catastrophes, or pOopai (see 
Pol. ii. 5. 1269 a. 5, 6, and Newman’s notes), whereby all except 
a few human beings were periodically destroyed, civilization having 
to begin afresh on each occasion (see Bernays, Zheophrastos iber 
Frommigkett p. 39), finds its parallel in Aristotle’s theory of the 
growth of moral virtue, in which Heredity is not recognised -su/- 
fictently* by the side of Habituation, or individual adaptation. 


§ 5. vopoOéra:] Aristotle, in common with his contemporaries, b. 3. 
had not adequately grasped the truth that ‘constitutions are not 
made but grow.’ He shows a tendency to personify social in- 
fluences, and make them emanate from a definite legislator in the 
past. The foundation of colonies, under ready-made laws, doubt- 
less gave plausibility to this view, which in itself however is quite 
in keeping with the peripatetic doctrine of discontinuous civilization 
alluded to in the last note. 


§ 6. dr dx tev adtév x.1.d.] ze. ‘The circumstances and acts b. 6. 
are generically the same, only differing as to well and ill.’ Grant. 
Repeated mpoapéces, good or bad (bad mpoapéces not being easily 
distinguishable from mere dpéfes) transform an original divapes ray 
dvavrioy into a fixed és, good or bad, which resembles the dcyos 
dtisayis Of Afe/. ©. 2. 1046 b. 1 in being pia dds. See Mel. ©. 5. 
1048 a. 8 éxeivac 8€ ray évavrioy [souwrexat}, Sore dua romnoe: ravayria® 
rouro S¢ dduvuroy’ dvayKn dpa Erepdy ri etvas Td KUptow’ A€yw BE rovTo dpefw 
} mpoaipeow: and E. NV. v. 1. 4 dvvams pév ydp xal émornpn Soxet rey 
évavrioy 1) aury elvas, fs 8 4 dvavria rey évayriay of. 


§ 7. nai dvi 8h Aéyy ex Tov Spoler evepyerdy at ees yivovra:] ‘It p, 21. 
will be observed that why an act tends to reproduce itself Aristotle 
does not inquire ’—is Grant’s remark here. But it need not sur- 


1 Not that Aristotle did not make valuable first contributions to a just view 
of the importance of Heredity in morals and politics—in his doctrine of ¢vocey 
dper) and eiduta, and of et-yéverca defined as dpe?) yévovs in a fragment of the 
Dialogue De Nobilitate (preserved by Pseudo-Plut. de Nod. 14 [but cf. Newman's 
Politics vol. ii. p. 68] and Stob. 7%. vol. iii. p. 166 ed. Meineke: see note on 
i. 8. 16. b. 3), and in ol. iii. 7. 1283 a. 37. 


1108 b. 21. 


b. 22. 
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prise us that Aristotle does not stop to put this question, for if it is 
a legitimate question at all, it is, at any rate, a very wide and vague 
one. To ask why acts tend to reproduce themselves—why 
they become easier instead of more difficult—why, in short, habits 
are formed, is tantamount to asking why there is such a thing 
as life, or the continuous correspondence of organism with environ- 
ment. For further considerations relating to this subject see note 
on li. 6. 17. 


§ 8. wods Awo8iBdvar] ‘fales reddere’—Michelet. ‘ Wherefore 
we must see that the acts are of a certain kind.’ For the Aristo- 
telian use of dwodddra see Lndex Arist. and Cope, hel. i. 1. 7. 
1354 b. 3, note. Cope quotes the Set ras dvepyeias rods drodiddvat 
of the present § and says—‘ ras évepyeias dmodiddvar is not simply 
“to produce” but to produce energies that are due /o she system, 
energies corresponding to the faculties from which they spring.’ 
Instead of ‘corresponding to the faculties /rom which they spring’ 
he ought to have said—‘ corresponding to the faculties which i¢ ts 
desired to produce’—t.e. fitted to produce certain faculties or 
habits. 


dxoouSovow] For the technical meaning of this term see £. XN. 
vii. 12. 1 b. 26, note. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


The way then in which the acts are performed being so important, we must 
now enquire what ts the right way, for this Treatise ts intended to be prac- 
tically useful. The right way ts the way which the Right Reason prescribes— 
let this be taken as the most general answer which can be given, and let us start 
Srom it: we will examine afterwards the nature of the Right Reason and its 
relation to the Virtues. 

But before proceeding, let us remind the reader again that we agreed that a 
theory of conduct ought to be an outline, not an exact system ; theortes being 
always conditioned by subject matter, and the subject matter of our present 
inguiry—‘ all that relates to Conduct’—being one which presents no absolutely 
frxed conditions, in this respect resembling the subject matter of medtcal science 
—‘all that relates to Health.” Weth such a subject matter, our Theory, as a 
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whole, must be a tentative outline ; still more tentative must be any narrower 
generalizations which we may make within its compass ; for the particular 
cases which such generalizations attempt to explain are cases which fall under 
no art, and are provided for by no set of traditional rules, but must be dealt 
with, as the special occasions require, by the agents themselves, just as the 
exigencies of a particular case of tliness must be dealt with by the doctor, or 
those of a particular storm, by the pilot, as he judges best at the time. 

But we must not despair. We must do what we can to help our ‘theory of 
conduct’ in tts evil plight. Let us then venture upon the generalization, that, 
as tn cating and drinking, so in conduct, excess and defect are injurious, and 
the mean salutary— that e.g. tt és by fearing dangers too much and too little, 
that men become cowardly and rash; by avoiding these extremes, that they 
become courageous. It is in the same circumstances, then, and with the same 
opportunsties, that one man, by repeatedly acting well, acquires a virtue, and 
another, by repeatedly acting badly, falls away into the oppostte vice. To this 
we must now add, that the virtue or vice, once fully formed, will manifest stself 
in the continued performance of the acts, good or bad, in which tt originated— 
herein following a law observable in the case of acquired bodily qualities also: 
men become strong by taking much food and exercise ; and strong men show 
their strength in taking much food and exercise. So, men become temperate by 
denying themselves pleasures ; and temperate men show their temperance in 
denying themselves pleasseres. 


§ 1. Sowep ait Gdar] The Oewpyrixat dirtocopia: are three— 1103 b. 37. 
pabnparixyn, pvown and Georoyixn. See Mel. E. 1. 1026 a. 18. 


dvayxatoy émoxdpacGa:] Rassow (Forsch. p. 55), followed by b. 29. 
Bywater and Sus., reads dvayxaiov émoxéyaoda for Bekker’s avayxaidy 
€or: oxéwaoda, on the ground that dvayxaioyw does not, except 
very rarely, occur with éoré in the Aristotelian writings. Rassow is 
supported by L>, CCC, B’, B*. 


§ 2. xara rdv dpGdv Adyov] ‘In the present passage it seems best b. 32. 
to avoid translating xara rdv dp6dyv Adyow “according to right 
reason,” as is usually done, (1) because of the article which seems 
to show that Adyos is used in a general sense here, and not to 
denote a particular faculty of the mind; (2) in reference to the 
train of associations which must have been in Aristotle’s mind of 
“ standard,” “proportion,” “law,” &c.’—Grant ad Joc. Organic 
potentialities—al pyerd Adyou durduets—may result in structures, or 
habits, variously fitted to correspond with the environment. 
Where the correspondence is an exact one, the organisation, or 
Adyos, is said to be dpéds. In Osxy dpery human nature realises 
itself as a system or organism (cp6ds Adyos), capable of withstanding 
the disintegrating influences of pleasure and pain. The process 


1108 b. 33. 


b. 83. 


1104 a. 4. 


a. 5. 
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which results in 74x) dpern is the ei8omoinors ai péppwois rev mabn- 
pdrow (Eustr. ad vi. 13. 1). If a faculty of dpbis Adyos is to be 
distinguished from the proportion, or orderly arrangement, which 
is its object, it can be distinguished only logically ; for the two are 
really one. The op6ds Adyos is the personality, or orderly nature, 
of the virtuous man, of which he is necessarily conscious. 
‘ According to the right ratio ’ renders xara rdv dp6dv Adyov adequately 
in most places. 


Jorepov] Book vi, or what may have corresponded to it .in 
the original Nicomachean Treatise. 


Tas GdNag dperds| 6 dpds Adyos is not coordinate with the dperai, 
any more than the whole body is coordinate with the hand or 
head. The hand is a hand only because it belongs to a body 
which has a head and all other necessary parts. The dperai are 
dperai only because they coexist in a definite system or Adyos. 
Courage without all the other virtues is a mere abstraction, like 
a hand belonging to no body: ov ywpif{oryras adAndwy al dperai 
E. N. vi. 13. 6. 


§ 3. od8ey domnds exer] Not being e£ dvdyxns, they vary; but 
they vary within the limits fixed by the. conditions of human 
existence. Ta dixaa are not vu, but duces: #.¢. they are suitable 
to human nature, which is regulated by certain ustform biological 
laws, not to be confounded, however, with the mecessifies of mathe- 
matics or metaphysics. After all, however, the expression ovde» 
éarnxds éxes is too strong, and is apt to mislead. Perhaps ‘ nothing 
absolutely fixed’ would express what we ought to understand. 


§ 4. roodrou 8 Svrog rod KxaQddou x.r.4] The most general 
statement that can be made in morals (the definition of et8a:povia) 
is, even as a general statement, lacking in definiteness. It is only 
a weptypagy (i. 7. 17) or rough sketch, of that which is essentially 
contingent : something very different from the absolutely definite 
dpiopoi of ‘things which cannot be otherwise,’ which stand as the 
dpxai of mathematics. But indefinite as the highest generalisation 
of morals is, it is more definite than the lower generalisations, 
which relate to special duties. When we descend from the 
wepsypagn Of Life as a whole, to the details of Life—to the duties 
of Kallias in his particular circumstances, we are indeed ‘immersed 
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in matter’—we no longer look for dxp{8ea—not of course for 1104 a. 5. 
mathematical dapiBea—for that did not belong to our meptypapn— 

but not even for the dxpiSea of the skilled workman. Rules of 

conduct for Kallias cannot be turned out like shoes. 


§ 5. BonBetv} Still, something may be done in the way ofa. 11. 
supplying a rule applicable to all cases—‘Do not run into 
extremes.’ 


§6.] The parenthesis di ydép . . . xpnoda, follows dpaper in 
Coraes’ text, and the same order appears in two MSS. noticed by 
that editor, and in Argyropylus, and the Paraphrast. At any rate 
the parenthesis contains the reason for adducing the illustration 
Eonep émi rns loxvos «.r.A. Ethical phenomena are ddavy and must 
be illustrated by physical phenomena which are ¢davepd. Zell, 
however, ad /oc., refers to instances in which the clause containing 
the reason stands before that containing the statement for which 
the reason is given. 


td te yap SwepBddXovra «.7.d.] Grant remarks that this is perhaps a. 15. 
taken from Plato Erastae 134. Cf. WZ. M.i. 5. The doctrine that 
medical treatment ought to aim at the mean had been laid down by 
Hippocrates epi dpxains inrpixns, ch. g (Littré, i. 588). Kal ef per fy 
dshas, Soep iprycera, doa pév hy loyvpdrepa €BXarrev, Soa 8’ hy acbeve- 
arepa whee re xal erpee roy xapvovra xai roy Uytaivovra, evmerés dy Fv Td 
Spiyypa’ moddov yap rov dodadéos dy eee wepiapBdvorras dyew eri rd 
aobevécraroy, viv 8¢ ovx fAaggov dudprnpa, ov8e facoy Avpalverus rov dy- 
Opwrov, iy €Adocova xal evdedorepa rev ixavay mpoodéepyras’ rd yap rou 
Aquou pépos Sivara loxupes ev rp hice rod avOpdmov Kat yuieoa (lame or 
weaken) xai doevéa rotjoat kal dwoxreivat, soAXd 8é kai dAAa Kad, érepoia 
pey TOY aro mAnpwatos, ovx hocov 8 dua 8ewd Kai amd xevoowos’ Bt dy 
Boddy rrousAe@repa re Kai d1a wAdovos dxpiBins éori (‘ainsi la médecine 
a bien plus d’une face, et exige une précision de plus d’un genre.’ 
Littré). def yap pérpov rivds oroxdcacba’ pérpow 8, ov8é orabpdy, 
ovde dpOpsy ovdéva GAXov, mpds 8 dvadépwr cicn 1d axpiBés, ovx dy 
eipoins GAN’ f} rov omparos tev alaOnow &d Epyow ovTw Karapuabety 
axpiBies, Sore cuixpa duapravew évOa fh evba° nay ¢ya rovrov rov inrpdv 
loxupes éravéous toy opepda dyapravovra’ ro 8 axpiBés dAtydus fore 
cariweiy’ éret of moAXol ye ray inrpay ravrd pos Soxéoves roict Kaxoics 
xuBepynrno: macyxew’ Kai yap éxeivo: Gray é» yaAnyy KuSepyavres dpapra- 
yoo, ov xarapayées eloiv’ dra» 8¢ avrovs xardoxy xetmow Te péyas Kal 
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1104 8.15. dveyos éfoarns, havepos #8n wacw dvOpwmoas 8° ayvociny cat dpapriny 
dnAoi elow arodécavres THY vavy. There is much in the above passage 
(especially the remarks about ré dxps8és, and the illustration from 
xuBepynrixn) to Suggest that Aristotle retained a reminiscence of its 
drift when he wrote §§ 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


a.24. § 7. of dyporxor] In ii. 7. 13 the @ypoios is adduced to exemplify 
another éAAecWes—viz. that wept rd 730 1d ev mwacdig. 


a. 80. § 8. ofov emi rijs toxuos] Here Aristotle may almost be said to 
explain the formation of moral habits by the principle of ‘the 
survival of the fittest ’—yiveras yap [sc. 9 loxvs] ex rod modAjy rpopny 
AapSdvew cai moddov’s mévous tropevev, kat pddiota Gy Sdvatr adra 
woety 6 icxupds. odrw 8 dyer nal ext trav dperdy. This is one of 
those very important passages in the Z/Aics which remind us that 
the author was a great biologist. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


According as the performance of certain acts ts attended by pleasure or by 
pain, we may infer that the habit of performing them has or has not been 
acquired. Thus he who faces danger and feels pleasure, or at least no pain, in 
so doing, is habitually courageous ; while he who feels pain in so doing, ts 
cowardly. Indeed we may go so far as to describe the field of moral virtue as 
‘ Pleasures and Pains’—for 

(1) Zt ts Pleasure that tempts us todo wrong, and Pain that makes us hold 
aloof from noble deeds. True education is being trained from childhood to like 
and dislike aright, as Plato says. 

(2) Pleasure or Pain attends every action and every feeling, and it is with 
actions and feelings that moral virtue has to do. 

(3) Moral correction ts effected by the remedial infiuence of Pain. 

(4) Every thing ts naturally related to, and concerned with, that which 
naturally affects it for good or evil. Now, we are affected for evil, i.e. made 
worse, by Pleasures and Pains unduly pursued and avoided. And this ts so 
true, that some have been induced to go the length of defining Virtue, as insen- 
sibility fo the influence of Pleasure or Pain. But this is too unqualified a 
statement ; for tt ignores the distinction between due and undue influence. 

(5) Again, there are three objects of choice, the honourable, the useful, and 
the pleasant, and three of aversion, the dishonourable, the injurious, and the 
painful: now, the good man tends to act rightly in relation to all these objects, 
and the bad man tends to err, but chiefly in relation to Pleasure—for Pleasure 
enters most largely into the composition of human nature: st belongs not only 


e 
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to man's merely sentient nature which he shares with the lower animals, but 
attends the pursust and attainment even of the distinctively human objects of 
choice, the honourable, and the useful. 

(6) Again, the liking for Pleasure has grown up with us all from our child- 
hood. It has sunk like a dye into the fibre of our lives, and is not to be easily 
rubbed out. 

(7) And not only do we estimate our feelings according to the Pleasure or 
Pain atiending them: even to our actions we all, more or less consistently, 
apply the same standard. To bring this personal standard into harmony with 
what ts objectively right—to make the individual ‘like and dislike aright,’ ts 
the all-important object to which the Moralist must exclusively devote himself. 

(8) Lastly, tt ts the glory of Art and Virtue to conquer difficulties. What 
more dificult conquest than that of Pleasure could be set before Moral Virtue 
and the Art of Virtuous Living ? 

We have now established the following points—that Virtue ts concerned with 
pleasures and pains: that, according as the same opportunities are repeatedly 
used for the performance of good actions, or repeatedly used for the performance 
of bad actions, a man acquires a virtue or falls away into the opposite vice: 
‘and that the JSormed virtue or vice manifests ttself in the continued performance 
of the good or bad actions in which it originated. 


§ 1. onpetoy S¢ Set woretoGar Trav Eewr Thy excywopéemy HSorhy FH 1104b. 3. 
Auwny Tots Epyos} If certain acts are attended by pleasure, we may 
generally take it that the habit of performing them has been con- 
tracted; as long as they remain painful, we can infer that the 
habit has not been contracted. . 

It is to be noted that the term émywopémy occurring here is 
employed in £. /V. x. 4. 8 to express the relation of pleasure to 
action: reAewt 38€ ray évépyeay 7 nov) ovx ws 7 Ebts evudpxovca, GAN’ 
as émcywopevdy Tt réXos, oloy rots dxpains 7 Spa. ‘Transferring the simile 
to the present passage, we may say that pleasure is the sign of the 
perfect habit, as the bloom of beauty is the sign of youthful prime. 


& péev ydp direxdpevos Toy cwparikdy ySovav xal adre TodTe xaipwy b. 5. 
owppev] Aristotle here lays it down that the good man does good 
actions easily and with pleasure. But it may be urged—‘ The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the merit. There is no merit in 
doing good actions mechanically.’ Surely this is a narrow view to 
take of a good action. A good action is not a four de force. We 
must not allow the sense of pride and victory felt when a difficulty 
has been overcome, to influence our judgment. The important 
point is that a good action has been done, not that something has 
occurred to stimulate amour propre. A difficult action is not so 
likely to be repeated as one which is done easily, and it is of im- 

N 


1104 b. 5. 


b. 8. 


b, 11. 
b. 18. 


b. 16, 
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portance, in estimating the value of a good action, to know whether 
it is likely to be repeated, or is merely an isolated ériefis. 


nept 4Sovds yap xal Adwas éotiv i AOix} dperj] The rest of this 
chapter contains ezgh/ Considerations in support of the statement 
that moral virtue has to do with pleasures and pains. 

Consideration (1) is—Sca péev ydp thy 4Sovhv ta haiha wpdrropey, 
Sid 82 thy Adwny Tay Kaddv dwexéueba] A distinction seems to be 
drawn here between the ways in which we are influenced by 
pleasure and by pain respectively. Under the influence of pleasure 
we directly seek what is bad, not recognising it as bad (see the 
analysis of dxpacia in £. JV. vii. 3), whereas pain makes us desist 
from doing what we clearly see to be right. 

Particular pleasures and pains are the influences which tempt 
men to perform acts involving excess or defect—z.e. to sacrifice 
their permanent welfare to something unenduring. The peodrns, or 
ép6ss ddyos (right ratio), is that definite organisation of the moral 
nature, which has grown up in response to »éyos, and withstands the 
disintegrating influence of particular pleasures and pains. But the 
life xara rév dp6sy Aéyow has its own pleasure. All acts which sub- 
serve the maintenance of the dp6s Adyos are pleasant to the good 
man, and habitually performed; while acts which tend to destroy 
that Adyos, however ‘pleasant’ they may once have been, have 
ceased to he pleasant to the good man, and are no longer per- 
formed. We are thus brought to the old distinction between ‘ good 
and bad pleasures,’ z.¢. between pleasures attending acts which 
conduce to the maintenance of the peodrys, or dpOds Adyos (right 
ratio), and those attending acts which, on account of their kind 
or degree, hinder the establishment and maintenance of the Adyos. 
"HOxy dpern is the final result of that education, or adaptation, 
which enables a man to distinguish between ‘good and bad 
pleasures,’ and choose the good. 


§ 2.] Zell, Michelet, and Grant quote Plato, Legg. 653. 


§ 3.] Consideration (2). The virtues have to do with wd6y and 
mpages, which are all attended by pleasure and pain: cf. £. XW. x. 
4. §§ 6-9, referred to by Michelet. ai, omitted by Bek., should be 
read before dperai (see Rassow, Forsch. p. 55); K>, CCC, and 
Cambr. have al. 


§ 4] Consideration (3). Punishment, one of the great agencies 
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of moral improvement, consists in the infliction of pain applied as 1104 b. 16. 
a contrary to vice which is pleasant. The Paraphrast has—xaéarep 
éxeivars (2.¢, rais larpelats) édvavrias al wéoor ds Oepamevuvor, Kai édy 
Bepey larpow yvypdy mpoodyorra Oepdrecay ywookoper edOs ry vdcor 
ard Oépyns ovornvat, ovr nal awd Tey Kohdcewy Gduynpey olaay ywo- 
oxopev Srt Oeparevdpevat xaxias dard Hoovis yivovra. Zell, Michelet, and 
Grant refer to Hippocrates, Ap. xxii. § 2, for the doctrince al 2 
larpeias 8:4 tov évavrioy. There is a passage however in his work 
epi dpxains inrpens (13. Littré i. 598), in which Hippocrates ridicules 
the application, at least, which the doctrine receives from ordinary 
practitioners, who follow what he calls 6 rpéwos 6 é£ trobécews. This 
tpémros or Method juggles with certain notzones temere a rebus abstractiae, 
simply directing the practitioner Bondeiv rp pév Oepye emi rd yuypdr, 
and so on with the other évavria. But let us test this Method in 
a concrete case: A patient has a complicated illness occasioned 
by eating unwholesome food. Is his condition Gepyd», or Wuxpdr, 
or £npdy, or bypé? Hippocrates asks derisively: And where shall we 
find the remedy likely to cure him under the contrary category? 
See also note on £. XN. i. 13. 7. 


§ 5.] Consideration (4). Pleasures and pains make us worse ; b. 18. 
hence some have gone the length of defining virtue as insensibility 
to their influence. But this is going too far; for virtue is not Adyos 
in the abstract, but an évAos Adyos—the result of an elSoroinots xai 
pdppocis ray rabnudrov. It is the order of the wan, not amdbea. 
So Plato (Philebus 60 D,E) says that the Best Life must have 
both nso and ¢pdvnots. The peripatetic view is well expressed 
by Plutarch in the following passage (De Viriule morals, 12)—esd 
wai epi ras ndords, 1. dyay adatperéoy émibupiay, xai wept rds dpvvas, 
ryy dyay pucomoynpiay, ovrw yap & pew ovx aydAynros, dAAd oadpor, 
8 8¢ dixasos, ovx spds odd mupds fora. roy 8¢ raboy nayrdnacw 
avaipebévray, ef xai Suvardy eoriv, dy roddois apydrepos 6 Adyos «al dy- 
BAurepos, Sowep xuBepyyrns mvevparos émidcrdvros. ravra 8 dpéAec xai 
of vopobera: cunddvres, éuBaddovow els ras woXtreias xal gGidrcripiay nal 
(mAov apis adAndous. mpds 8€ rovs modepious Kai sddmyft xa addois 
dmeyeipovor xat abfevos rd bupoedés xal paxisor. Cf. ch. 4 of the same 
treatise quoted above in note to ll. 1. 1, a. 17. 


=pyny] Bywater, following K», for the mpérepow of all other 

authorities. I confess that I do not like rpqn». It does not appear 

in the Jnd. Arist. In a course of oral lectures its occurrence 
N2 


1104 b. 18. 
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would not surprise us, as its ordinary meaning (especially in the 
phrase x6és xal xpqnv) seems to be ‘ the day before yesterday.’ 


b.21. avdor] The reading of K> L> M>, Camb., NC, is obviously right 


b. 28. 


(see Rassow, Forsch. p. 55). Bekker reads gavAa. 
bd tod Adyou] ‘by,’ or ‘in the definition,’ or ‘ formula.’ 


b.24. dmaelas x.1.A.] See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The Cynics 


seem to be specially referred to here: Socrates may also be 
intended, for he is elsewhere (£. JV. vi. 13) accused of making the 
dperat, dpovnoes, Or Ady: and Speusippus held croxdfecbu rovs 
dyaovs doyAncias (see Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil.: Speustppus) : 
Democritus also is stated to have held a similar view (see Ritter 
and Preller: Democritus). 


§ 6. dwéxecrar ... mpaxtrexy] The Paraph. has—trdxetra: dpa 7 
dpery elvan Efis  ovrws Exoura rept ndovas Kal AUTas nabos mpoodw- 
prodpeOa—t. ¢, Gre dei, ws det, «.7.d., thus taking 4 rocavty closely with 
mept ndovas xai Avwas, Grant has—‘we may begin by assuming 
then ... that this kind of excellence (.¢. moral) is concerned with 
pleasures and pains.’ So Williams and Peters. I think that the 
Par. is right. 


§ 7.] Consideration (5). There being three generally recognised 
objects of aipeots—viz. rd caddy, rd ovphépow and ré dv, the last is 
involved in the first two. The xadov is rd ed (pv—the Noble Life, 
the conception of which serves as a regulative principle. The 
aupdepoy is (in the strict sense of the term) that which is recognised 
as a means to the attainment of some end, whether that end be 
the realisation of the Noble Life, or some subordinate end. The 
780 is something desired irrespectively of its goodness or utility. 
In seeking the xaddv and the ovpdépoy a man is conscious of 
a system of things; whereas in following the 78v, as such, he has 
to do with merely isolated particulars. The pursuit of the xaddv 
and of the ovpdépow is, however, pleasant, because it is a pursuit ; 
to -pursue successfully and to feel pleasure being practically 
identical. 


yévorro 8° Ay Hpiv Kai dx rode davepdy Sr. wept tev adrév] Here 
Bywater restores ér from Ko», in place of the é of all other 
authorities. I think that ér« is right, and that «al ée rovre» . 


es 
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ru = cx révde. Davepdy Stu wept rev airav would=qavepéy or f HOexs 1104b. 20. 
dpern ors wept yBovev nai AvrSy: but throughout this chapter mepi is 

used with the accusative of the terms denoting the circumstances or 
environment of 76. dpern. I think that here wept ra» atrav can mean 

only ‘about the same things,’ i. e. about dpery and xaxia mentioned in 

the two immediately preceding lines. I should like, however, to read 

wept airay for mepi trav airay. The recurring -rwy or -wy terminations 

in the immediate context—airéy rpiay yap dvrev roy—would easily 

lend themselves to clerical error. 


rois Owd Thy alpeow] ‘The sudjects of choice’—#.¢. the three b. 35. 
subdivisions mentioned under the head of aipeors. 


§ 8.] Consideration (6). The love of pleasure is innate, in- 1105 a. 1. 
grained in our nature, and hard to rub out. ‘ xadendv arorpivvacbat 

. éyxexpwrpévuv] the metaphor,’ says Grant (following Gifanius 
and Zell), ‘though not its precise application, seems taken from 
Plato, Rep. iv. p. 429 D, where the effects of right education are 
compared to a dye with which the mind is imbued, so as to resist 
the detersive effects of pleasure and pain.’ 

Consideration (7). Pleasure and pain are the tests which we 
apply to actions also (sc. as well as to feelings). Michelet ap- 
positely quotes Diog. Laert. x. § 129, speaking of Epicurus—- 
taurny (ndovny) yap dyabdy mparov Kal ovyyenxdy Eyvaper Kai ard ravurns 
xatapyéueOa maons aipécews xal duyys Kal emi raitny Katavrapev, os 
kavév tT wabes wav ayaoy Kpivovres. 


§ 10.] Consideration (8). It is very difficult to contend against a. 7. 
pleasure and pain; the contest therefore is worthy of the great 
Art of Life. 


“HpdxXertos| See the notes of Zell, Coraes, Michelet and Grant: a. 8. 
cf. also Bywater’s Heracliti Eph. Reliquiae, cv. p. 41. Heraclitus 
spoke only of the difficulty of contending with 6vpés, as is recog- 
nised in Pol. ©. 9, 1315 a. 30, and in E¢h. Eud. ii. 7. 1223 b. 23. 
His words, according to Bywater, were @upp pdxecbat xadrerdy’ 6 tt 
yap dv xpni{n yiverOa Wuyns ovéerat. 


per] 76x79 read by Mb, rc. Lb, NC, Paris 1853, B* and some a. 11. 
other inferior MSS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


But here a difficulty may be ratsed—A man becomes just by performing just 
acts: but surely, if he performs just acts, he ts already sust: if a man writes 
correctly, he surely can write. Zo this we may answer, that the inference ts 
not certain tn the case of the man who writes correctly, any more than tn the 
case of the man who performs just acts. A man may write something correctly 
by chance, or at the suggestion of another person. Wedo not know that he can 
write, f1// we know that he has written something as only a person who can 
write could—i.e. from his own knowledge of the art of writing. So much for 
the analogy between an art and a virtue, appealed to by the promoters of the 
difficulty before us. The analogy, even so far as it holds, s evidently not in 
favour of their suggestion, but against it. It is, however, where the analogy 
breaks down entirely, that we see the best opening for a decisive refutation— 
and it breaks down here: a work of art has its artistic merit in itself: st is 
enough in the realm of art if a work, with certain good qualities in tt, has been 
produced—we say‘ What a beautiful work!’ But in the realm of conduct we 
do not say ‘ Well done!’ as soon as we see an action, with certain good qualities 
in st, performed. Before we pronounce, we look at the agent also, and ask— 
‘ How did he perform tt?” (1) Did he know that he was performing it? (2) 
Did he choose deliberately to perform it, and that, because he thought it right, 
not because he thought it would lead to some ulterior pleasure or profit? and 
(3) Did heperform it as the result of a fixed and unchangeable habit in him? 
Unless these conditions in the agent be fulfilled, we do not speak of the moral 
value of actions: but works of art have their artistic merit independently of any 
such conditions in the artist, except of course that of his having knowledge. 
With the acquirement of the virtues knowledge, such as 1s required in the 
artist, has Iittle or nothing to do; but the other conditions mentioned are all- 
important, realised as they are in consequence of the frequent performance of 
good actions. 

Actions, then, are said to be just or temperate, when they are such as the just 
or temperate man would perform ; but it does not necessarily follow that ifa 
man performs these actions he ts just or temperate. More ts needed: to be just 
or temperate he must perform them as just or temperate men perform them. 

We have good reason for saying, then, that tts by performing just or tem- 
perate acts that a man becomes just or temperate. Nay, how could tt be other- 
wise? Who, if he omits to-perform such acts, has the least chance of ever 
becoming good? And yet the majority of men omit to perform them, and take 
refuge in talk, and think that they have a philosophy of life which will make 
them good. They are like patients who listen attentively to their physician, 
but do not follow his prescriptions. Foolish patients! foolish moralists ! 
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§§ 1-8.] This dropia we may resolve by pointing out (which 1108 a.17. 
Aristotle does not do explicitly) that rd d3ixaa before the formation 
of the Habit are, so far as the agent is concerned, only dpwwpos 
dicaa, They are only apparently Azs just acts; really, gua just, 
they are expressions of the wise intention of the law-giver, or ruler, 
who enjoins and enforces them. The moral agent himself has to 
begin by acting under the compulsion of the law, until by repe- 
tition a habit is formed, and he performs the acts in question 
proprio mofu, the habit bringing with it an insight, more or less 
clear, into the significance of the acts, and a belief that they are 
good. Then they are really the agent’s own just acts—zs.e. they 
are ‘just’ in the strict, and not in an equivocal sense. Thus the 
analogy between apern and réx»n, appealed to by the promoters 
of the dropia (which, it may be observed, is an ignava_ ratto in 
morals—or excuse for inactivity—see § 6 of this chapter—similar 
to that in science refuted in the Afeno 80 E—ovk dpa tore {nreiy 
avOpone ore 8 older obre 8 pi) older odre yap dy & ye olde (nrui’ oide 
yap, cai ovdey dei TH ye ToovT® (yrncews. obre 8 py vider ovde yap 
olde 6,rs (yrnove) does not help them. A just act may be just in 
an equivocal sense, as a word correctly written (ypapparixdy re) 
may be ‘correctly written’ merely in an equivocal sense, and is no 
sure sign that a man can write. The analogy only makes it 
clearer that the difficulty about ‘ becoming just by doing just acts’ 
is to be met by pointing out that the acts are not really ‘just’ at 
first, but ‘must and can’ be made just by the strenuous practice 
of the agent himself. It is this ‘must and can’ which of éri rd» 
Adyov xarahevyorres (§ 6)—the promoters of this dropia—ignore. 

But, after all, there is no real analogy (for the purpose of the 
present discussion) between the dperai and the réxvu—ért odd 
Spody cor éxi re Ta&v rexvav cal rev aperaey (§ 3, a. 26). The good- 
ness of a work of art is something quite different from that of 
a moral action. The goodness of the work of art is a quality 
which we see at once in the work :sése//—Hermes is dug up at 
Olympia, and we find him beautiful as soon as we see him. But 
the goodness of a moral action is not a quality in the action itself, 
which we can appreciate apart from the goodness of the agent. 
The reason of this is that the real object of the moral judgment is 
not the isolated action, but she system of conduct to which i belongs ; 
and this we can get at only through a knowledge of the way in 
which the agent performed the given action. If we find that an 


1105 a.17. 


w 


a. $1. 
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action, belonging prima facte to a noble system of conduct, has, 
as a matter of fact, been performed by the agent deliberately in 
the interest of that system, and performed also easily and with 
pleasure, as being an action with which he identifies his own good, 
then we venture to speak of ‘the goodness of the action.’ We 


know that it is a good action which we can count on the agent to _ 


repeat. It is only actions which will be repeated that are morally 
significant. An action, however useful and even well-intentioned, 
which is not likely to be repeated, because the agent finds it 
difficult and unpleasant, is not an important factor in that cor- 
respondence with the environment which is the ultimate object 
of the moral judgment. Of course it is true that there are actions 
which from their very nature are exceptional, because intended to 
meet exceptional circumstances—actions involving heroic_self- 
sacrifice, which take a position analogous to that of great works of 
art, and demand unhesitating and immediate applause, although 
performed by a man of whose disposition we otherwise know 
nothing; but in the vast majority of cases it is unsafe to estimate 
an action thus from the outside, judging of its moral value 
from its splendour or immediate utility; before we come to a 
decision, we ought to know the state of the agent—whether he is 
aware that he performs the act, whether he chooses it because it is 
right, and that, of fixed habit, having often performed it before, 
and therefore being likely to perform it often again. 


§ 8. dpxet o8y taird mus éxovra yevéoOar| I prefer aira given by 


L> and NC, 


mparov pév édv eiScg x.7.A.] ¢.¢. (1) it must not be done & dyvo- 
ay, otherwise it would be involuntary, ze. not his act at all, but 
a mere accident without moral significance (see £. X. iii. 1. 3); 
(2) it must not be the result of unregulated @uyds or émbupia, but of 
Bovdeurixy dpegis, t.¢. mpoaipeors (see £. JV. iii. 3. 19), and the Bov- 
Aevors must be directed to the good end, ré xaddy, 7d ed (ny, for it is 
possible to employ apparently good actions as means to an un- 
worthy end. This seems to be the sense of mpoapovpevos 8: atra— 
viz. ‘choosing means for the sake of the good end which one 
appears to choose them for’: ‘choosing them as beng what they 
are—good.: t.e. good means to a good end’: ¢g. a man must 
choose to perform a charitable act for the sake of the public good 
which such acts promote, not for the sake of personal popularity. 
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In the latter case his ‘charitable act’ would be such only in 1105a. 31. 
appearance. [poatpoupevos 8° avrd cannot signify ‘choosing them, 
t.¢. the particular acts, for their own sakes, as ends-in-themselves,’ 
for mpoaipeots is the choice of means (see £. X. iii. 2. 9). Good 
choice treats particular acts as means to the realisation of edda- 
povia, the chief end. (3) Not only must an act, to be morally good, 
be chosen in the way described above, but the choice of it must be 
habitual and practically inevitable. The mpoaipeots of means, to be 
good, must be guided by the PovAnois (ZX. iii. 2. 9) of an End, 
or Life, to which the whole nature of the moral agent has been 
perfectly adapted. 


7d pév eiddvar ob8ev 4 puxpov x.7r.A.] ‘This, Grant remarks, ‘is b. 2. 
a reaction against the Socratico-Platonic doctrine that virtue con- 
sists in knowledge.’ Aristotle uses «idévas in two senses in the 
present context, in one of which he affirms, and in the other seems 
to deny, its necessity in morals. A man must know that he is dotng 
an ‘act, if the act is to have any moral significance at all. This is 
an indispensable condition (mpé@rov pév dav cides), as we have seen 
above. But, this condition fulfilled, a man may act well without 
a theory of action (rd pév eidéva), if his moral habits are good ; 
whereas correct theory without good habits would avail nothing. . 
The statement, however, ro pew eidévat ovddv  puxpdv ioxver, even as 
thus explained, is too strong from Aristotle’s own point of view. 
Without a ¢heory, conduct could not long maintain itself as a 
system. Aristotle concedes this in his doctrine of the mpaxrixds 
yous, and in his view that the moral agent ought to become vopo- 
Gerixds (E. NV. x. 9. 14). After all, if allowance be made for: 
difference of philosophical language, Plato and Aristotle hold : 
essentially the same view about the place of knowledge in morality. 
It may be pointed out in passing that the distinction drawn in § 3 
between a work of art which has its good in itself, and an action 
which must be interpreted in the light of the agent’s character, is 
the distinction of Afe/. ©. 8, between évépyecas which have an é¢pyoy 
map’ auras, and those which have’ not—1050 a. 30 dca pév odp 
erepdy ri dors mapa THY xpHotw Td ytyydpevov, TOUTEY pEéev T Evepyeta EY TO 
Towupery eoriv, olov 7 Te oixoddunors ev Tp olxoSopoupevp K.T.A... . Gowy 


a 


d¢ pn eorw dAdo rt Epyoy mapa THy évepyecay, ev aurois Umapxe 7 evépyeia’ 
oloy ) dpacis év T@ dpavri, xal 9 Cewpia ev rp Gewpovwrs. The excellence 
~ of Homer is embodied in his épyov, and remains there for all time ; 


~ 
1105 b. 2. 


b. 3. 


Jf 
° 
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but a good action is only a glimpse which we get of a good life. 
On the one hand, it is the Iliad, and not its author that is 
important; on the other hand, it is the orderly beautiful life, of 
which the action is a symptom, that is precious. 


7a 8 GANa ... Awep dx rod wodddnig mpdrreav ... meptyiverat| 
The dda are 1d mpoapeicba 8 aird and the és, both of which 
come from acting, not from philosophising. 


§ 4.] Good actions are only then morally good, #.¢. really what 
they appear to be, when they are done by a good man: and a 
good man is a man who performs good actions easily and in the 
interest of a noble system of conduct. 


§§ 5, 6.] show that the remark mpds 8é rd ras dperds [sc. Exew] rd 
pew eidevar ovder f pexpdv loves (§ 3) is directed, not so much against 
Plato, as against Sophists like Isocrates, who professed (or were 
accused, by those who did not themselves take fees, of professing) 
to teach conduct by a course of lectures—cf. Z. WV. x. g. 20. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have assumed the concrete existence of Virtue, and tried to show how it is 
practically acquired: let us now try to find its formal definition ; and first let 
us ask—What is tts Genus? \ 

Ti he qualities which manifest themselves in the Soul are three—Feelings, 
Capacities, Habits ; and Virtue will be one of the three. 

(1) Feelings: e.g. desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hate, longing, 
emulation, pity—these, and all other feelings, being accompanied by pleasure or 
pain. 

(2) Capacities: being capable of experiencing these feelings—e. g. being 
capable of feeling anger or pity. 

(3) Habtts: the relations, good or bad, in which we stand to our various 
Jeelings, e.g. if we are disposed too much or too little to anger, it is a bad habit ; 
if moderately, a good habit. 

The Virtues and Vices then are not feelings, because we are not said to be 
good or bad for our mere feelings, or praised or blamed for them, whereas we are 
praised for our Virtues, and blamed for our Vices. Again, we experience a 
Jeeling, e.g. anger or fear, without choosing to experience it, but the virtues 
tnvolve Choice. Moreover we are said to be ‘moved’ by our feelings, but 
‘ disposed,’ not ‘ moved,’ by our Virtues and Vices. omer 
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Nor ave the Virtues and Vices capacities, for we are not said to be good or bad, 
and we are not praised or blamed, because we are capable of experiencing certain 
feelings. Further, we are endowed by nature with these capacities ; but it ts 
not nature which makes us good or bad, as was pointed out before. 
Lf then the Pol are neither feelings nor capactties, st remains that they are 
habits,  --.3 3 
2) 


§1. ri ton 4 dperf] What is its yévos. It seems to be a 1105b.19. 

reversal of the natural order to enquire first (as Aristotle has done 

in the previous chapters of this Book)—How Virtue is acquired ; and 
then (sera 8¢ ravra) to ask—What Virtue is. This is surely the order 
which Socrates finds fault with Meno for wishing to adopt (Afeno 86 

C, D). Perhaps we may answer for Aristotle that it is only the —,; 
man who has acquired dpern for himself who can understand its v 
ri €or. The present enquiry therefore follows a natural course, 
when starting from dpern, as something concretely known, it first 
tries to show how it is practically acquired, and then tries to find 

its formal definition. 


Ta dv TH Wuxy yevdpeva tpia dori «.r.A.] As Michelet and other b. 20. 
commentators point out, the phenomena in the Soul are here said 
to be three, because dpery, or goodness, she quality (mordrns) par 
excellence (cf. EB. N.i. 9. 8 atry 8¢ [7. ¢. ) wodcrexn] mdclorny émpédevav 
mostras rou Wovous tivas xal dyaQods rovs woXiras mojoa: and Mes. A. 
14. 1020 b. 23 padtora 8¢ rd dyabdy nal rd xaxdy onpulves rd rowdy ent rev 
cuyvyev, cal rovrwy padiora él rois ~xovor mpoaipeory), Suggests the 
accepted threefold division (so far as the Wvx7 is concerned) of 
norns into és, duvayss, and wdOos. See Cav. 8. 8 b. 25 sqq., and 
Grant’s note. Zell quotes Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 4 rpia yap 37 
ravra pact wepi ryy Wuyxny imapxey, Svvapsy, waGos, ef» 7 pév ov» Suva- 
pus dpyy Kai UAn rov mdOous, ofoy dpyAdrns, aloyuvrndia, Gappadedrns’ 1d 
8€ wdfos ximnois tis Fon ris Suvdpews, olow dpyn, aides, Oapoos, 7 8 éfis 
ioxts Kat xatacKevn tis mepi td Groyor Sumduews e€€ ebous eyyryvopem, 
xaxia pév Gy gavdws, dperi 8¢ dy cards ind tov Adyou wadaywynO rd 


waGos. 


§§ 2-6.] A maéos is an isolated feeling or affection, and a duvayus pb. 21. 
is the capacity for experiencing such a feeling. A capacity of this 
kind, with the resulting feeling, is mafural, i.e. independent of 
education, and, in itself, is nesther praised as good, nor blamed as 
bad. Moreover, a feeling is a mofton (xara ra wd@n xuveioOat Aeydue6a) 
which arises out of a capacity independently of choice (dmpoapéres). 


1105 b. 21. 
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These characteristics of dos and 8vvayis exclude the possibility of 

dpern being a mdOos or Svvaus: for dpern is a disposition (xara ras 

dperas Siaxcicbai mas AeydueOa) not a motion; it ¢mplies choice; and 

it zs praised as good; besides, it is acguzred by education. But 

these are the characteristics of éfs. Accordingly Aetwerat ers adras 
? 

etvat, 

In other words, the ‘ Qualities’ of the vy are either affections 
(wd6n) or capacities (8uvdyes and ées). Virtue is not an isolated 
affection. It is therefore a capacity. But it is not a natural 
capacity. Therefore, it is an acquired capacity, tic. a és: and 
a és for which we are praised. 


§ 2. wd@] It is to be observed that the doctrine of this section 
is considerably simpler than that of the corresponding passage in 
Cat. 8. In this latter passage waOnrixal wodryres and ma6y are dis- 
tinguished (9 a. 28). Ua0nrixai wotdrnres are permanent qualities, 
such as a pale complexion, or madness, whether congenital or 
caused by disease ; whereas ma@n are transient qualities (if the term 
qualities be admissible), such as paleness suddenly produced by fear, 
or excitement by pain—g b. 19 dca pév odv Tav ToovTOY cUpTTH- 
parov (ueAavia, wxpérnms: and the same remarks are afterwards 
applied to psychical conditions, such as panxi éxoracts) dzdé reo 
rabay dvoxwhytwy Kai TMapapovipwy thy apyny eiAnhe, waOnrixai wodryntes 
A€yovras’ mov yap Kata ravras deydueba . . . doa 8 and padiws 
Stadvopevay Kai trax droxabiorapévov yiveras, maby AE€yerat, wodrnres Se 
ov. ov yap A€yorras motoi tives Kata Tavtras’ ore yap 6 epvOpiav d:a TO 
aisyuvOnvas épvbpias Aéyerar’ obre 6 wyxpiay Sia 1d PoBnOyva wypias’ 
GNAG padAov rerovbéva te’ Sore way pew ra rotavra A€yerat, wotdryres 
& of. Here the writer says that d6y are not mowrnres: but above 
(9 a. 28) he has said—rpiroy 3€ yévos wowrnros waOnrixal moudrntes Kat 
wdQy. The difference between a ma@nriey woidrns and a dvvapts 
according to Cas. 8 is that, while the former is the permanent 
manifestation or induration, as it were, of a sdOus, the latter is a 
natural capacity of doing or resisting something: see Caf. 9 a. 18 
Siva vowny fh advrapiay tov muujoal te patios f pydev mdoyer. 
The 8uvaus of the Casegories thus differs from that of the E¢hics, 
which is caf fv wabytiKol rovray (1.¢. rev mabey) AeysueOa. Indeed 
the 8uvapis of the L%hics stands very close to the saOqrixy rowdrns 
of the Cafegories. The manner in which the notion of madnriey 
sorns, OF permanent manifestation of a wa6os, naturally passes into 
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that of divapis cal’ iv raOnrixot (rod maBous) AeydueOa is easily seen in 1105 b. 21. 
the case of psychical sa6nrixai modrnres, where the manifestations 
generally admit of degrees; thus the ma6yruy modrns Of pane) 
éxoraots, Or insanity, is not always violently manifested ; and the 
violent outbursts, when they occur, appear as ma@n, or xuqoes, 
arising out of the normal éxoracis, which thus comes to be regarded 
as a capacity, rather than as a manifestation. If we compare the 
parallel passage in the Eudem. Ethics (ii. 2) with Ca/, 8 we can see 
how close wafnrix) rowrns and dvvaus stand to each other, where ra 
kara tiv Yuxnv at least are concerned. In the Categories the cpyidos 
is said to have a maOyriny rrodrns (Cas. 8. 10 a. 2 mosol yap xara 
ravras [Sc. ras maOnrixas motdryras| Aéyovra, Spyior «.r.A.); in the 
Eth. Eud., to have a 8ivaus (Eth. Eud. ii. 2.1220 b. 12 Adyw 8é 
aa0n per ra toavta, Oupov pdSoy x.7r.r. . . . Kal KaTa pey TavTa OUK EOTE 
wuss, GANG macxe’ kara 8€ ras duvapes, wmauérns’ Aeyw 8é Tas Suvduers 
xa ds Aéyorras card wdbn of evepyouvres’ olov dpyios x.7.A.). 

In the foregoing remarks I have purposely omitted, as irrelevant, 
reference to such wa6nrixat wodrnres aS stweeflness, so called because 
they are qualities which produce maby in us—Catl. 8.9 b. § re 8¢ 
xara ras alaOnoes éxaorny tév eipnudvay movorntay mabous eivat momnTuyy 
saOnrixal rowornres Aéyovrat, 


AuwyOijvar] Rassow (Forsch. p. 88) seems to make out a good b. 265. 
case for his conjecture @oBnOjvu. After quoting the § from Aéyo 
dé wa6y down to eAejoa, he says: ‘Affecte nenne ich Begierde, 
Zorn, Furcht u.s.w., iiberhaupt alles, womit das Geftthl von Lust und 
Unlust verbunden ist. Wer so definirt, kann unmdglich die Avy 
selbst als Affect bezeichnen. Dennoch wird unmittelbar darauf 
AurnOnvas als Beispiel eines solchen angefiihrt. Ich vermuthe 
PoBnOnva, denn PoBeioba wird neben dpyiferOa: wiederholt in diesem 
Abschnitte als Beispiel gebraucht. Z. 31 «xara pév ra wdOn ott’ 
émavoupeba otre Weyouea, ov yap draweiras 6 poBovperos obd€ 5 dpyi{d- 
pevos. Pp. 1106 a. 2 ere dpyi(oueba peév xal oBovpeba anpoapéeras. Die 
grosse Ethik, die diesen Abschnitt fast wortlich wiedergiebt, hat in 
ihrem Text bereits AumnOjva i. 7.1186a. 15: dagegen hat Stobaeus 
Ecl. Eth. p. 85 Meineke oSeiaOar: duvdpes xa& ds maOnrixot rovrey 
elvas Aeyopueba, olov nab’ As dpryt(opeba hoBovpeba (yrovper «7.2. 


ders 82 nal’ As wpds ra edn Exoper ed 4 nants] Cf. £. EL. ii. 2. 
1220 b. 18 eas d¢ ciow, oat atrial elow rov ravra (t.¢. ra way) } eard 
Adyow Umdpxew f évavriws. The és of virtue is the result of the 


1105 b. 25. 


b. 29. 


1106 a. 3. 
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el3oroinois Kai poppoois rev rabnparey (Eustratius) effected by moral 
training. 

§ 8. od Aeydpeba ard td whéby crou8aior 4 paédor.] Because, 
as is explained in Ca, 8, the ma6n are not properly roornres: we 
are not rool rwes in Consequence of them. It is thus evident that 
it is only on account of their close connexion with mra@nreai rocornres, 
of which they seem to be at once the causes and the results, that 
aan are considered under the head of mosorns at all. In themselves 
they are xmoas (see § 4 of this chapter), or évépyeca—not modryres 
(see Z£. NV. x. 3. 1). This is recognised in £. £. ii. 1. 1218 b. 35 
trav & év ry Wuyy rd pev efers f duvapes eloi, ra 8 evepyecas cal Kinjoers. 


§ 4. mpoatpécers] As Grant points out, there has been no proof 
of this yet. Aristotle, however, has probably in his mind the 
doctrine of Met. ©. 2 and 5, according to which dpegcs or mpoaipecis 
determines (as ré xipiov) which of the two contraries open to a duvaus 
pera Adyou shall be manifested. He therefore assumes here as a 
settled point, that the aperai, having been acquired in circumstances 
in which the development of the contrary xaxias was possible, are 
pera mpoaipéecews. It is true that the durdpes pera Acyou of Mer. 0. 
2 and 5 are identified with the properly zn/ellec/ual potentialities, or 
abilities, z.¢. with the réyva: and émorjpa:: but the doctrine of £Z7¢h. 
Nic. iii. 5—that, if the performance of good acts is ép’ jis, then the 
performance of bad acts is equally ¢¢’ nyivx—enables us, or rather 
obliges us, to extend the notion of 7 pera Aoyou Sivas 9 rev évavricy 
ovaa sO as to include moral potentiality also—s.e. the power of 
acting well or ill in given circumstances, which man, in virtue of 
his Adyos, possesses. Indeed, the notion may be even farther 
generalised, so as to include all Life (physical as well as moral), 
1.é. all cases in which an organism may, or may not, succeed in 
doing what is for its advantage in given circumstances: and this 
generalisation of the notion would be in strict conformity with the 
meaning of Acyos=orderly arrangement of parts, or organisation. 
All organisms, in that they can so behave as to survive or perish, 
possess dunipess ray evavrioy: whereas in the inorganic world there 
is no ‘adaptation to an environment, or failure in adaptation’: 
there are only doyo: duvdues, Operating in one direction. 


Siaxcio8al wes] Except, apparently, for the alliteration, this 
might have been ¢xew wes. The dperai are dabéces which have 
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become fixed, z.¢. ées—see Cas. 8.9 a. 8 diaddpa eis d&abgcews 1106 a. 6. 
rT? Thy pevy evaivnroy eva ry 8€ moAvypomwrépay kal Svoxwnrorépay. 

eiot 8é al pév ees nai diadeces, ai 8€ dcadecers orn ef avdyxns Efes* of 

pev yap é£eas fxovres nat Sudxewwrai yé mos nar’ atrds’ of 8¢ dvaxeipevos ov 

ndyrws xai éw Zxovow. Examples of a diddeous are Wuxpérys, vécos. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


So much for the genus of Virtue—itt isa Habit. But what ts tts differentia? 
What sort of Habit is st? ~ = 
Let us begin with the statement, that a virtue or excellence gives perfection 
both to the condition and to the function of that of which tt is the virtue or excel- “ 
lence. Thus the excellence of the eye makes the eye ttselfand its sight good. 
So man’s excellence or virtue will be a habit which makes him good, and causes 
him to perform his peculiar function well. The differentia then which we are 
looking for is contained in the words—‘ which makes him good and causes him 
to perform his peculiar function well.” We have already said, in passing, that 
Gocdness is preserved by the Mean, and that ‘ performing well’ consists in 
avoiding extremes and choosing the Mean. Accordingly, tf we now explain 
Sully what ‘choosing the Mean’ ts, we shall explain the true differentia of 
Verteee. 
Wherever a measurable whole can be divided into two parts, we can subtract 
a part which ts ‘ greater than, or a part which ts ‘less than,’ or a part which ts 
‘equal to, the part which we leave. Here ‘equal to’ ts the arithmetical mean 
between any two unequal parts into which the whole may be divided ; tt ts the 
absolute mean, or ‘half of the thing, which ts the same for all men. From 
this absolute mean, however, we must distinguish the relative mean, or ‘ mean 
Sor me, which is not the half of the thing and the same for all men, but that 
amount which ts neither too much nor too little for me—that amount which 
exactly suits mein my particular circumstances: e.g. let two pounds of meat 
a day be too little, and ten too much for me during my training: tt does not 
follow that the arithmetical_mean between two and ten—the half of thetr 
sum, i.e. six pounds, will suit me. Whatever quantity between the ex- 
tremes two and ten suits me is the mean for me, and will be prescribed by 
my trainer. And the rule which the trainer here observes is that which all 
artists follow. They all look to this, not to the arithmetical mean : i.e. they all 
aim at what ts simply enough in the circumstances, avoiding excess and defect. 
Thus we say of a master-piece of art—‘ you could not take from it, or add to it, 
without spoiling tt.’ And tf Art achieves her triumphs by observing this 
golden rule, much more carefully will Virtue observe tt, tnasmuch as her 
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triumphs are greater: for the Virtuous Character ts like one of the organisms 
which Nature brings forth—st is more fitly contrived and more beautiful than 
any work of art. When we say that Virtue observes the mean, we refer only 
to Moral Virtue, for it ts acquired in a region—that of feelings and actions — 
where excess and defect are possible. Thus, take the feeling of anger: if we ave 
too angry, or not angry enough, we err and are blamed ; but if we are angry 
at the proper time, and at the proper things, and with the proper persons, and 
with the proper effect, and in the proper way, we hit off ‘the happy mean,’ and 
do what we are praised for, and what ts right. But where ‘we are praised,’ 
\ and ‘do what ts right,’ Virtue is concerned, It ts Virtue therefore which makes 
us ‘hit off the mean’: indeed we may perhaps even say that ‘ Virtue is itself a 
kind of mean. Again, there are many wrong ways (evil ts something indefinite 
as the Pythagoreans opined, good something definite), but only one right way. 
Fence it is easy to miss the mark, difficult to hit it—another reason why we 
assign the mean—for it is difficuli—to Virtue, and the extremes to Vice—for 
they are easy. 

Moral Virtue may then be dehned, as ‘A Habit involving Choice, lying 
tn a Relative Mean fixed by Reason, that ts, as the Prudent Man would 
fix ttl 

But it ts only as formally defined, that Virtue ‘tsa mean,’ or ‘lies ina mean, 
between two vices, choosing the middle course between their extremes. This 
‘ middle course, we must remember, ts likewise the Best Course: and as choosing 
what is Best virtue ts ‘supreme excellence. 

It ts not to every action, however, and every feeling that the formula of the 
mean applies. Some feelings, e.g. envy, some actions, e. g. theft, are seen, as 
soon as named, to imply evil. It is never possible to have such feelings, or per- 
orm such actions, ‘in the right way. To suppose it possible would indeed be 
as absurd as to suppose that acting unjustly or acting inlemperately could have 
tts excess, defect and mean, or that the exact mean point of justice or temperance 

A could be resolved into excess and defect. In short there ts no mean tn excess and 
defect, and no excess and defect in the mean. 


v 


11068. 15. §1. woia 1s] Having in the last chapter shown 6 1 éori rq yéver 
9) apern, viz. that it is a és, Aristotle now proceeds to declare its 
differentia—oia ris. . 


§§ 2, 8.] Taken, as Grant points out, from Plato, Rep. 353 B. 
0.25. § 4. woia ris dorw 4 ducts adrijs] Its differentia is that it is & 


peodrntt, : 


0.26. ouvexet xai Siatpere] Continuous and discrete quantity—z. e. 
magnitude (y¢yebos) and number (wAj60s), according to Grant, who 
quotes Ca/. 6. 4b. 20 rot 3¢ wocot 1d pév dors Simpicpevor rd dé 
auvexés . . . dori 8€ Sceoptopevor, olov dpByds xal Adyos, cuvexes 8€ oloy 
ypappn emdvea, cepa, ere 3¢ apa ravra xpdvos cal réros. It will 
be observed, however, that in this passage from the Cavegories the 
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_term used is Scapicpevovy not diatperdv. Is dcatperdy in the L¢hics 1106 a. 26. 
equivalent to dcopiopévory in the Cafegories? Against an affirmative 
answer we have De Coelo i. 1. 268 a. 6 cuvexyés pew ob» dori rod 
dcaperdy eis aed Scatpera: and Me?/, A. 13. 1020 a. 10 A€yeras 8é 1ANOos 
pew rd Scacperoy Surduer els pi) ouveyn, peyeBos S€é 1d eis cuveyn, from 
which passages it would appear that both péyedos and mAjOos, 2. e. 
both the cuveyés and the py ovvexés are Srarperd. If dcacperd» then 
is to be distinguised from 1d &wpiopévov, which undoubtedly stands 
for wAnOos, we must translate cuveyet nai dacperp by ‘ continuous 
and at the same time capable of division’—the rendering rejected 
by Grant, but supported by the Paraphrast, who has—ey mavri 
ouvexei, oloy ypapyy emipaveig, adpars, f Adyp h xpdve, kat SrAws ev ravi 
duvapéve Siacpebqva:'. The writer of the parallel passage in £. £. 
ii. 3 certainly understood the reference to be to the ovvexés alone, 
and not to the cuvexés and Swpicpévov. His words are, 1220 b. 21 
ey Anayre ouvexet nai dcaperg eoriv tmepoxy cai Eres cal pecor’ nal 
tavra 4 mpds GAAnAa  mpds pas’ olov ey yupvacring ev larpexy ev olxo- 
Sopsxn, év cuBepynrixy, al dv dxowgouy mpakes cal emiornpomny Kal avemorn- 
pomny, Kal rexmixy Kal aréxvy’ 4 pev ydp xivnors ouvexds 4 S€ wpafis 
xiwnotgs. The Ald. Sch. follows the lead of Eudemus. He says— 
mpddnroyv ors macy mpaget wapaxodovbet xpdvos, ovx EAacaov 3 sepi 
npdkecs  waOn 7 dpern’ xa’ & oby év xpove, 4 8é xpdvos dv cuvexet Kai 
Scarpery, xara rovro cai avri typ dtaipeow Anyeras. 

§§ 4-8.] It is unfortunate that Aristotle, in introducing the 
subject of the ethical mean, gave such prominence to the cuvexés 
cat Siatperov 2.¢., to Quantity simply as Quantity. He thereby 
invited scholastic explanations like that by which Eudemus attempts 
to show ow moral action falls under the head of the cuveyés— 
E. E. ii. 3. 1220 b. 26 9 pév yap riots ouveyés’ 4 8€ mpagis xivnoss : 
and laid his Theory open to the (really false) charge of recognising 
only a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. As a 
matter of fact, however, he is careful to distinguish between the 
péoov rov mpadyparos and the pécov mpés nyas. The pécov rov mpdy- 
paros, as such, has no place in morals, being confined to depart- 
ments in which the ‘ middle,’ or ‘half,’ of something can be ex- 
actly measured, or counted. The pécow mpds jyas, with which 


1 It is fair to add, however, that the Paraphrast passes, a few lines below, 
from the ‘continuous’ to the ‘discrete’—but uses the term dcapicpévor, not 
dasperdy. Aspasius is defective here. 


Oo 


1106 a. 26. 


? 
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alone we have to do in morals, is that 8 pyre mAcovater unre eAAcinet, 
#.é., that which enables a particular person to correspond success- 
fully with his social environment. Here account must be taken of 
complicated organic conditions, of complicated external circum- 
stances, and of intricate actions and reactions between these 
organic and external factors: and the division of a ovveyés throws 
little light upon the problem. This Aristotle sees clearly. It 
seems probable that, having arrived at a satisfactory result in the 
preceding chapter by looking at dpery in connexion with the 
Category of wou», he next turned to that of mogo» for help, and so 
stumbled upon 1rd auvexés, of which his commentators have un- 
fortunately made so much. 

When we have found 1d pécov rd rod mpdyparos, we have found 
a quantity simply. But in rd pécow rd mpos quads we have a quantity, 
as it is related to a quality. From cyxjpa, the fourth kind of: 
rrovsrns (see Caf. 8. 10 a. 11), we may obtain an illustration of the 
way in which quantity is related to quality. Let us suppose that 
a disc is ‘of no use’ with a diameter of ro inches, and that it must 
be enlarged till it becomes a disc ‘of a useful size.’ In adding 
matter (¢.g. copper) to it, it is true that we must not add ‘too 
much or too little’; but, more than this, ‘the due amount’ which 
we add must have. she quality of shape suttable to a disc; the same 
‘amount’ with another quality of shape would not help us. This 
due amount thus circularly qualified might be called ré pécov ré wpos 
roy xuxdov. It is clear then that rd pécov rd’ mpds qyas, although it 
has its quantitative aspect, is essentially that which is qualitatively 
suitable to the moral character in the circumstances in which it is 
placed ?. 

The analogy between the moral character and the definite well- 
balanced forms of organic nature, and of art, was always present 
to Aristotle’s mind; indeed we have to look no farther than the 
gth section of this chapter to find it mentioned. Living organisms, 
and works of art, are oympara, definite after their kinds, which 
Nature and Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The 


1 Cf. Trendelenburg Logische Untersuch.i. 358 sqq.: he remarks that Aristotle’s 
virtuous pegdrys is not a mere guantum, but keeps in view the qualitative 
peculiarity of virtue: and that when Plato extols measure in the moral, 
natural, and artistic worlds, he understands not measure fer se, but measure 
in relation to a qualitative end. It is in the end which it subscrves that 
measure has its ethical value. | 
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quantity of matter used in any case is determined by the form 1106a. 26. 
subserved; the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined 
by its form, which again is determined by the form (limiting 
the size) of the whole organism, or work. Thus animals and 
plants grow to sizes determined by their particular structures, 
habitats, and conditions of life’, and each separate organ observes 
the proportion of the whole to which it belongs. The painter or 
sculptor considers the symmetry of the whole composition in every 
detail of his work. The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude 
a voice which surpasses all the others conspicuously in beauty— 
Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b. 8 ofre yap ypadets eaoceev Gv rov tmepBaddorra 
mé8a ths cupperpias exe Td (pov, ovd' ei Scadepos rd Kaddos* obre vavirn- 
yes mpupvay f} rd GAdowv Tt popiory Tay rhs vews’ ovde bn yopodidaoxados 
rov pei{ov cal xadXcov rou mavros xdpou Pbeyycpevow edoes ovyxopevery. 
In all cases Form dominates matter, quality quantity. Similarly, 
the moral character is a definite Form which maintains itself as 
such, the pécor, so-called, which it observes in various circum- 
stances being that course of action which is best fitted in the 
circumstances to secure its continued maintenance. The less we 
think of the ‘middle,’ or ‘half’ of 1rd cuvexés xai dcarperdy, in such 
a connexion, the better. When an insect escapes capture by 
resembling the colour of the leaves or bark on which it lives, its 
development of that particular shade of colour and no other, has 
as much right to be described as an observance of the pécoy, as the 
temperance which protects the citizen from extremes disastrous 
to himself and others. 


§ 7. Thy dppyrichy dvadoyiay] otherwise dpiOpunrix) peodrns— 2. 35. 
defined by Nicomachus Gerasenus (dpc6. eicaywyn i. 23, Pp. 124, 
ed. Hoche): gorw ody dpOpnrex) peodrys, Gray tpiav § medver Cpe 
épetns aGAAnAas Ketpéveor fh emwooupérvar 9 avr?) xara mogdrnta diadopa 
eipioxnra peraty trav epetns Umdpxovca, pr) pévros Adyos 6 avrds ép rois 
Spos mpds ddAndous yivyrat, ofov a, B, y, 8, €. é» yap th Guoiny ravry 
éxbéces rov apOpov cureyas Kai avumepBarws éferalopevy evptoxeras was 
Soricouw Spos Svew avd pécoy reraypévos rH» apOunriucny mpds avrovs 
diave{eor perdryra’ loa yap al dagdopal airod clot mpds rovs éxarépeber 
reraypévous, ob piv ert xai Adyos 6 atrés oewera ey airois. Cf. also 
Archytas apud Mullach Fragm. Phil. ii. 119. 

The dpOunrixh peodrns answers to the average as found by 


" Cf. Spencer’s Biology, part ii. ch. 1 on Growth. 
02 


1106 a. 35. 


b. 7. 
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statistics. Statistics give us the average amount of beer, «¢.¢., 
consumed per head in a city: but it is only by accident that this 
amount happens to be that good for a particular person. 


§ 8. pécov 82 od 13 Tod mpdyparos AAAd Td mpds Has] Morality 
and art have nothing to do with the péocov rod mpdyparos as such. 
When we say that they seek the pécor, we mean by that term ro 
pérpov (as used by Plato in the Politicus)—the qualitatively surtable 
quantity, which may of course, in some cases, happen fo be rd pécov 
rd Tov mpdyparos. Thus corrective justice seeks to effect rd taov 
(or péoov) rd card Thy aptOunrinny dvadoyiay (see v. 4. 3)—but only 
because that icov or peor is qualitatively suitable : she end of justice 
t's best served, if the parties are treated as equals who have been 
made unequal by the Adfos, and the arithmetical mean is struck 
between them. 


§ 9.] réyvn, dpern, and gvors are principles which produce definite 
forms. The forms which réysm produces in matter do not, how- 
ever, penetrate the matter, as do those produced by dpery and vars. 
The sculptor shapes only the outside of the marble. But a living 
being is organised throughout its matter, as deep down as the 
microscope can reach’. Similarly, a virtuous character is no mere 
external accomplishment, but the personality of the man. For 
this reason apern is said to be maans réxyns axpiBecrépa Kai dpeivov. 
It is a beautiful organism in which nothing is yarn», as distinguished 
from a product of workmanship, necessarily rough and imperfect. 

What Aristotle somewhat unfortunately calls the pécoy in nature, 
art, and morals, Plato called more happily the yeérpiov. In three 
passages in the Poltf#cus he anticipates all that is valuable in 
Aristotle’s doctrine, and even stumbles in one place upon the use 
of the term péooyv, only however to drop it. In the first passage 
(Politicus 283 E-284 A) he says that good and bad men are 
chiefly distinguished by their different relations to the vats row 
perpiov, and that all the arts produce their good and beautiful 
results by observing rd peérpiov. In the second passage (Polthicus 
284 D) he distinguishes between the sciences which have to do 
with number and magnitude as such, and those which regard ré 
Harpy, Td mpérov, Tov xatpdy, rd Seor, thus dividing 4 perprrixy into 

* As Leibnitz says—‘ Machinae naturae 4.¢. corpora viventia sunt adhuc 
machinae in minimis partibus usque in infinitum. Atque in eo consistit 
discrimen inter naturam et artem, hoc est inter artem divinam et nostram.’ 
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two parts. Aristotle’s distinction between the pécov rov mpdyparos 1106 b. 8. 
and the pecov xpos nyas involves the same division. It is in this 
passage that Plato happens to use the term péoov. In the third 
passage (Poltficus 310) Plato makes a practical suggestion with 
regard to the realisation of rd pérptov in the character of the com- 
munity, which shows us how deeply he has penetrated into the 
meaning of this great principle of Life. The pérpov, he suggests, 
may be realised by the :xfermarriage of opposite natures. Naturally, 
from pgotovn, like seek like; dv3peios do not mix with cadpoves. 
The result is that after many generations the former become 
savage, and the latter unable to hold their own. It is for wise 
legislation to weave together opposite tendencies, and produce a 
race which may be compared to a web, A¢ciow xai, 1d Acydpevoy, 
einrptoy (with a fine warp). Again, perpedrns or fupperpia is the 
principle of good, beauty, and survival in an interesting passage 
in the Philebus 64 D, E. 


§ 10. Aéyw 82 thy AOcahy] Oca dpery is ev peodryr:, because it is b. 16. 
a form concretely realised in the vAn of the pleasures and pains 
which attend actions and feelings. It is an éwdos Adyos effected 
in this An with difficulty. It is said to be év peodryt in relation to 
the tendencies to disorder which it withstands. But dcavonrexn aper7 
is the Principle of Form 6r Adyos viewed per se as incompatible 
with the irregularity of excess or defect. Thus pdvnas is the 
Principle of Form in relation to the wan of ra mpaxrd. This 
Principle z¢se// is not said to be év peodrnrs, but the concrefe form, or 
moral order, which it produces in our passions (7. ¢. the éwAos Adyos 
Of 70x) dpern) is, because that concrete form may fail (by reason 
of imepBorn and @dAeyfis) to be produced. Where, however, failure 
is impossible—in the region of the diAos Adyo, or rastones, of science 
and speculation, truths in the pursuit of which there is no mAdvy 
and no temptation from the side of pleasure or pain '—it would 
be unmeaning to use the expression ¢» peodryrt, which connotes 
success in circumstances in which failure is possible. 

Thus the faculties by which we apprehend such truths—the purely 
intellectual Zfes—oodia and éxiornpn—are not described as év pead- 
ryrs ovoa—for two reasons: first because they are phases of 


1 EN. vi. §. 6 ob yap dwacay iwdaAnfw Rapbeipe od82 dsactpéper 7d 48d wai 
Avwnpdv, oloy Sri Td rplyavov Bo dpOds Exec ob ixes, GAAA tds wepi 7d 
wpaxrdv. 


1106 b. 16. 
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the Principle of Form, which sm sse/f is incompatible with t7ep- 
Bokn and @dAayis: secondly because they are concerned with 
objects which offer no obstacles to the reception of the form of 
reason. Hence the broad distinction which must be kept in view 
for the right understanding of the present section:—That in its 
practical exercise—in dealing with matter, or, as we should say, 
with ‘an environment,’ Adyos, or the Organising Principle (though 
in ttself incompatible with twepBorn and @AdAayis), is surrounded by 
difficulties and dangers, which it surmounts and avoids by ‘ doing 
the best in the circumstances ’—by ‘adaptation’—r@ rov péoov 
oroxafecOa: whereas in its sctentific exercise (as Aristotle under- 
stood its scientific exercise), the Principle of Reason has not to 
impress its form upon an alien and rebellious matter, but finds 
itself face to face with itself in its object, and, being dominated 
by nothing beyond itself, cannot fall into error: cf. Afes/. A. ro. 
1075 a. 3 ovyx érépov ovy dvros rov vooupevov Kat Tov vov, dca jt) ANY 
Exe, TO aUTd Eorat, kai H vdnoLs TP vooupEerp pia. 

Admitting fully the importance in Metaphysics and Ethics of this 
doctrine of the infallibility and autonomy of Reason, I think that 
it causes Aristotle to overlook the fact that there are properly 
scientific operations which closely resemble moral actions in the 
dangers and difficulties by which they are surrounded. The 
scientific operation of érayweyn, for example, consists in the slow 
and difficult formation of a conception out of the manifold of 
confused sensations. At every step of this process the intellect is 
liable to be deceived by present appearances, while memory often 
plays it false: above all, the feelings affect its point of view— 
Intellectus humanus luminis sicct non est. To form a true con- 
ception, or xa@éAov, out of many alcénra is as closely connected 
with adaptation to the environment, as the formation of a good 
habit of acting is, and attended by difficulties perhaps as 
great, though not of the same kind. The «a@édov therefore 
which embraces just the most important points in the aicéyra, 
omitting those which are not important, might with truth be 
described as apprehended or ‘held’ by a éfs lying év peodryri. 
But Aristotle, although he gives a very good account of éraywyn, 
and the formation of universals, prefers, in contrasting moral virtue 
and science, to look at the latter as engaged with the abstract 
truths of mathematics and metaphysics, which the Greek mind 
pursued with so much success. If the difficulties of concrete 
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scientific investigation had been more fully appreciated by him, he 1106 b. 16. 
would not have drawn the line so sharply as he seems to do in 
this section, between Ou) dpery and &avonrucy dpern. It is to be 
noticed however that réy»7, which he has correctly described as rov 
sévov oroyaoriucn, is the dpern of the zrowruy Sidyaa: see £. XN. vi. 
ch. 2 and ch. 4. Indeed it is implied in the definition of 76:«n dpery 
(§ 15) that dpdéynocs also is oroxacrixh rov péoov. The same is, as 
I have tried to show, true of other intellectual ¢£es, in so far as 
they also are modes of our adaptation to a difficult environment. 
There is therefore little value in the limitation apparently implied 
in the words Acyo 8¢ ryv nOenv, except in so far as attention is 
called to the much greater influence of pleasure and pain in the 
moral than in the scientific sphere of human activity. All thinking, 
even the most abstract, is ‘a mode of adaptation ’—s.¢. is ‘ prac- 
tical.’ Aristotle admits this in the opening words of the Afe/a- 
physics —ndvres avOpwros tov cidevas Spéyovrat quae. <A belief is 
honest which we are prepared to acf upon; and a belief which 
leads to hurtful action is not /rue. The avenues of knowledge, 
the special senses, do not give the whole truth about the universe, 
but only so much as enables us to live. Their truth is relative to 
conduct. The practical curiosity of the eye of sense, which sustains 
the intelligence of the lower animals, becomes in man the theo- 
retical curiosity of the ‘mind’s eye’—Me/. A. 2. 982 b. 12 dia rd 
Oavptew of yOpwro: cai viv cal rd mparoy Fpfavro hitocodery. 


§ 11. pécory ta nai dpioroy] The vza media which dpery takes is b. 22. 
also the des? way—i.e¢. the only right way in the circumstances. 
Cf. below, § 17. 


§ 12. dpoiws 82 xal wept ras wpdgecs] as well as mept ra wabn, ¢.g. b.23. 
oBnOjvas, mentioned in § ro. 


dv ofs 4 pay dwepBodd, dpaprdveras xai  Ddaprs [peyerar| | Rassow b. 25. 
(Forsch. 33) suggests ev ols 4 pév bwepBorn nai 4H Zrdeyis eyeras eal 
dyaprayercu—on the ground that both predicates (apaprdveras and 
Weyera) belong to each of the extremes. Bywater brackets peyera. 


§ 18. oroxacnas ye] Ramsauer has—‘ Particula ye adject@ ex- b. 28. 
cusatur quasi audacia loquendi qua nova vox peodrys 9 dpern Modo 
proposita est; neque enim prorsus certum virtutem ideo quod sit 
roi pécov vel croxactixy Tov péecov, necessario ipsam esse pecoryra.’ 


1106 b. 28. 


b. 80. 


b. 32. 
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§ 14. én 7d pev x.r.4.] There are many wrong ways of doing a 
thing, but only one right way. Therefore («at 8a ravr’ odv) trepBodn 
and @AAenfis, involving as they do many ways of doing a thing, are 
characteristic of vice, and peodrns is characteristic of virtue. The 
Paraphrast has—atveras dpa xai ia rotro thy pew brepBodny Kai rHy 
ZAAewew ris xaxias elvas (dépicra yap éxdrepov) rv 8¢ pecdrnra Tis 
dperns, aptopevny cat piay vtcay. 


Nu@aysperor] See Grant, Zéhics, Essay iv. (vol. i. p. 253), and 
Ritter and Preller, As/. Phil. Doctrina Pythagoreorum, inprimis 
Philolai. 


xarerdv] Cf. Theognis (Poe/. Gnom. p. 14, ed. Tauchnitz) : 
Mndey dyay onevdewv’ mavrav péo’ Gpiora, Kat ovTws 
"Efes, Kupy’, aperny iv re AaBeiy xaderov, 


&cPot pev ydp dwhds «.r.A.] Spengel (Aristofelische Studien 1. 
Nic. Eth. p. 205) would place this line after émrvyei», b. 33. 


§ 15.] This is the final definition of 44x) dperj. The parts of it 
which have not been already explained are—dapicpevy (dat.) Adye, 
and ws [Bywater reads @] 4v 6 dpdvpos dépiceev. 

The peodrns is ‘ rationally determined,’ or ‘ determined according 
to the proper ratio or proportion’.’ This ratio is, of course, that 
of the organisation which meets most successfully the conditions of 
human life. The man who realises this ratio most perfectly, and 
is most clearly conscious of it, is termed the @pémpos. In the Sixth 
Book which treats largely of ppévors, we are told (ch. 13. 6) that it _ 
is Ppdévnois which raises g@vorx) dpern into xupia apern. ‘There exist, 
independently of education, in the children of a civilised community, 
certain natural tendencies to feel pleasure and pain in connexion 
with the right objects. Without these natural tendencies to work 
upon, »duos would have difficulty in making a beginning of moral 
education. Thus 6uuds is the natural source of dvdpeia, aides of 
awppoowwn, and vepeots Of Sxaoovvn (see especially £. £. iii. 7. 
1234 a. 24 sqq.). These natural tendencies »dyos limits in relation 
to one another, producing a cupperpia of the whole man. The 

1 No apology is needed for sometimes rendering Adyos, or 6 dp6ds Adyos, by 
ratio or proportion, rather than by Xeason; for the object of Reason is ratio 
or system, and the faculty of Reason and its object are identical, according to a 


far-reaching tenet of Aristotle, upon which he often insists. ‘O dp8ds Adyos zs 


the moral constitution of man, of which he ts conscious in his Adyos, ppdvnas, 
or vous mpaxtixds. 
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difference between Gupds and ayvdpeia, for instance, is that 6vpds is 1106 b.36. 
a fitful principle, depending upon accident for its manifestation, 
incapable of originating a consistent course of behaviour in the 
presence of danger, and not necessarily bound up with any other 
good tendency, but often existing alone—as in the case of the 
Spartans and other purely warlike nations: whereas dvdpeia smplies 
all the other virtues, being a member of the indivisible organism of 
the moral character; not a fitful principle of action, but mediating 
acts ultimately determined by the man’s whole moral nature, and 
not by the accident of the moment which might arouse his @upés. 
A man’s avdpela is not a feeling which is born on the battle-field, 
but the spirit shown on the field by one who, not only has had 
experience of danger, but has cultivated the peaceful virtues of 
caoppoorryn, dtxaoovvn, eAevOepidrns, peyadkonpéreca: and similarly, the 
spirit of d»8peia is necessary to these peaceful virtues. Ndpos (which is 
yous dvev opttews Pol. iii. 11. 1287 a. 32) perceiving the relation 
which ought to subsist between the tendencies of human nature, en- 
deavours to effect it in the young, by encouraging some tendencies, 
and discouraging others. At first the subjects of this educational pro- 
cess are not aware of what is being really done ; but in course of time 
they begin to see for themselves the relation which has been gradually 
effected. pdvncts, or the consciousness of the proper relation (6 dp66s 
Adyos), dawns in them, and aids »dyos, and gradually supersedes it in 
the function of preserving and perfecting the oupperpia. Unless, on 
the one hand, the wayward tendencies were first regulated in relation 
to one another by the constraining force of »éyos, we should never 
become conscious for ourselves of the proper relation in which they 
ought to stand to one another, as members of a whole; but, on the 
other hand, unless this consciousness supervened in us, our virtue 
would remain at the level of the mere good behaviour of children, 
who do what is right without knowing why, simply because they 
are told to do it: ody oldy re dyady elvar xupiws dvev ppornceas (vi. 
13. 6). With dpoymors, a man is xvpeos—his own master ; and con- 
scious of the systematic unity of his nature in all its parts—dpa yap 
7H ppornoes 4G bmapxovon naca: braptovow ai dperai. With Aristotle's 
theory of the relation of dpomots to xvpia apery may be compared 
Shaftesbury’s view, that Virfue, as distinguished from mere Gooa- 
ness, is impossible without Reflection (Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
Book i. Part ii. Section iii), and Kant’s doctrine, that kind actions 
prompted by a good-natured temperament have no moral value. 
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The virtuous habits produced by the external agency of vpos, 
and maintained and perfected by the ppévnois at last awakened in 
the subject himself, are severally termed peodryres. In this Book, 
and the two following Books, each of these peodryres is treated 
separately in connexion with its own special extremes, and little 


_ care is taken to remove the very natural impression that its relation 


is only to these specified extremes—that, for instance, the nature of 
€kevOepiorns is exhausted when we have defined it as the mean 
between dowria and dve\evOepia. Moral virtue thus seems to be 
presented aS a cpyvos dperé». But closer attention shows that 
this is not the impression which Aristotle intends to convey—that 
the separate treatment of the virtues, in relation to special extremes, 
is intended only to bring out into clear light, one after another, 
a number of important aspects of the same moral agent, as he is 
placed in different circumstances: that we have to do, not with so 
many tndtviduals—the avdpeios, coppov, &c.—but with porn/s of view 
obtained by analysis, the intention of the analysis being to enable 
us at last to clothe the concrete agent more fully with his attributes. 
Against the separate or analytical treatment of the various peodrnres 
in succession, we must set the statement od xepi{orra: ddAndoww ai 
dperai (vi. 13. 6). The various virtues, although for greater clear- 
ness they may be treated separately, are not separately existent, but 
each exists only as all the others exist, and form an dp6s Adyos, or 
system, which is different (within limits) for each man. Each man 
has, as it were, his own moral centre of gravity, and all the virtues, 
related to one another in a particular way, are necessary to his 
stability ; but his moral stability may be assailed in different ways, 
in different circumstances. On the field of battle the emotions of 
fear and over-confidence are its special assailants, and its main- 
tenance against them is courage. Other circumstances have other 
special temptations, and the maintenance of stability receives other 
names. But the centre of gravity remains the same in all, being 
that particular Adyos, or organisation, of his whole nature which is 
best for the particular man. The one vice of cowardice, or of 
rashness, would amount to the demoralisation of the whole nature. 
We cannot conceive of the magnificence of the rash man, or of.the 
temperance of the coward. 

These considerations show how mistaken the objection is to 
Aristotle’s theory of the virtuous mean, that it makes merely 
a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. This objection 
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can be felt only by one who thinks of courage, for instance, merely 1106 b. 36. 
in connexion with its specified extremes—cowardice and rashness. 

But courage is only a particular manifestation of 4 dAn dpern: and 
cowardice, or rashness, is only a particular symptom of /o/a/ 
demoralisation. Cowardice, or rashness, therefore differs from 

courage as the confusion differs from the order of the whole nature. 

If this is not a gualitative difference, it will be difficult to point to 

any that is. 

The various Virtues described in this Book and in the two 
following Books may be taken, then, to be illustrations, more or less 
striking, of the function of @pévnois, or the consciousness of the 
‘right ratio,’ in preserving that ratio against the various assaults to 
which it is exposed through the sensibility. As a»8peia is the 
preservation of the right ratio in the presence of danger to life in 
battle, so cadpooven is its preservation amid the temptations of 
bodily pleasure ; peyadonxpéweca its preservation in the midst of great 
wealth and state; eAevOepedrns, in the midst of the daily calls upon 
one’s purse; spadrns, amid the irritations of social intercourse ; 
eirpareXia, amid its gaieties. In these and all other circumstances 
of temptation there is no occult quality, no separate faculty, which 
deals with each kind of temptation—the man indivisible deals with 
each, preserving in the particular circumstances of each temptation 
a moral balance, which has been preserved so long, under such 
various assaults, that its preservation in any circumstances whatso- 
ever is no longer doubtful. 

But is not this all too vague? How shall a man know that he is 
really preserving his ‘moral balance,’ or character? The £. XV. 
refer us to the dpompos or cwovdaios, and the £. Z. end by referring 
us to the oxomds rijs xadoxdyubias, explained (Z. £. H. 15. 1249 b. 20) 
as rov Gedy Oepamrevew xai Oewpeiyv—all that hinders this is evil; all that 
promotes it, good. This may be taken to mean that we must 
regulate our lives in accordance with vots—rd ev nyiv Oeiov, that we 
must not allow ‘the sensibility’ to dominate our conduct. But 
‘regulate our lives in accordance with Reason’ is a formula which 
conveys no information as to the real requirements of Reason ; for, 
although it is plain that we are to restrain the sensibility, how far 
we are to do so we are left without means of judging. How is 
a man to know when a particular ra6os, admitted, disturbs the poise 
of his whole moral nature, and when not? If he be «adds xayabds, 
Eudemus seems to answer, he will’ know. Still, it would be 
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desirable that those who have not yet attained to the height of 
xaoxdyabia should know, at least approximately, the proportions of 
the moral xpaois, which, when fully achieved, is doubtless very hard 
to disturb. But Eudemus gives us no further information on this 
point. Aristotle tells us to observe the proportions of the ¢pémpos 
Or orovéaios: but still we are not told what these proportions are. 
We are told that his nature is ‘intelligible,’ not a mere bundle of 
sensations: that it is @pipevy Aéyp—but we are not told more. 
Evidently, then, Aristotle will have us look for ourselves at the onov- 
daios in the concrete, and watch how he actually tempers his nature. 
This is undoubtedly to refer us to a standard of great practical 
value, albeit to one which, being merely empirical, is apt to be 
misinterpreted. It must be admitted, however, that even those 
moral systems, which profess to give an ultimate standard, are 
obliged to acknowledge that the owovdaios, or man who acts up to 
the requirements of the ultimate standard, is indispensable as 
a representative standard, which the bulk of mankind can easily see, 
and will, from a natural tendency to imitate social types, probably 
conform to. So far, then, Aristotle’s omov8atos—the good man 
whom we admire and wish to imitate—is an excellent moral agency, 
not only representing the standard of right actions, but supplying 
a strong motive to perform them. On the other hand, the 
Eudemian oxonds ris xadoxayabias—rov Oedv Oepanevew xa Oewpeiv is 
a mere formula—‘ Live according to Reason’—not a concrete 
example of the rational life successfully achieved, which may serve 
at least as an empirical rule of conduct likely to be followed. 

But how shall we know the owovdatos, or dpdvipos, when we see 
him? Aristotle’s answer to this really vital question is nowhere 
given in so many words, but is not difficult to gather from the 
general drift of his E¢hics and Polttics. We recognise the ¢pd- 
mpos when we see him, because we have ourselves received an 
education similar in kind to that which he has received and per- 
fected. This education is that of correspondence with the »ézos— 
the law, custom, fashions, and social conditions generally—of the 
State into which we have been born, and in which we live. The 
@pévmos corresponds with these conditions in an eminent manner. 
In all his actions he shows himself at home in his own city, and 
worthy of it. The maintenance, then, of a beautiful everyday life, 
according to Hellenic traditions—a life in whose varied activities 
one takes a personal, but not a self-aggrandising part—is Aristotle’s 
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standard of Virtue. It has the advantage of being a standard 1106b.36. 
which it is not very difficult to keep in view. It is easier 

to see whether a particular action is in harmony with the tone 

of the society in which one has been brought up, than to see 

whether it promotes the ‘ greatest good of the greatest number.’ 

But it will be said—‘ The tone of the society in which one has 

been brought up may be bad: this is not an s/émaze standard 

which Aristotle gives us.’ 

Perhaps not: but we must answer on behalf of Aristotle, that 
he knew nothing better than the limited society of the Hellenic 
city. The culture of the few, according to the Hellenic pattern, 
was his standard. He was a stranger to political and economic 
considerations, which, in modern times, have made ‘society’ co- 
extensive with ‘the greatest number’; he was a stranger also to 
that philanthropy which gives up ‘culture’ with its wacom ai 
dperai, and leads what he must have considered a pordéxwdos Bios in 
order to help the miserable. 

The ép6os Adyos, then, which the virtuous man preserves in all 
circumstances is ‘correspondence with his social environment.’ 
It is a ‘correspondence’ which ‘extends in space and time’— 
#.¢. it is an adaptation to the environment as one whole. The man 
whose habits have been determined by the conditions of peace, 
but not by those of war, or wsce versa, is a man who does not 
correspond with his environment as one whole, and his cor- 
respondence even with one set of conditions is more apparent than 
real, because peace and war cannot be sharply separated ; in war 
he must look forward to peace; and when he has obtained the 
blessings of peace, he must be ready to defend them. Thus the 
warlike and the peaceful virtues of the good man do not refer 
simply to war and peace respectively. The rule which his ¢pd- 
ynois Or social and moral tact lays down for him is—‘ So act in 
any particular case, that you heighten your power of acting well 
in any other case.’ This rule implies a highly developed adapta- 
tion. Every stimulus is received as being what it is, because the 
whole environment is what it is. The moral nature of such a man 
is like a highly organised animal, which acts in response to a par- 
ticular stimulus in a manner which promotes the good of the whole 
organism as exposed in the present and future to a whole system 
of stimuli. 

@pémnois, or the ‘ Practical Reason, does not appear fully in a 
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man till ‘good habits’ have been formed—till the manifold of his 
sensible nature has been reduced to the dp@ds Adyos. Reason grows 
with its object. It is evolved as the moral agent takes increased 
pleasure in good actions—called ‘ good’ at first only by anticipa- 
tion, in relation to a future dp6ds Adyos in him, or still latent Reason. 
Reason is thus the Habit of Habits. It may be that this supreme 
Habit of the moral life reveals its existence, in the experience of 
some men, suddenly, like the light-bringing idea which flashes all 
at once in the mind of a man of science, after years of patient study. 
This is the moral experience which Kant prefers to dwell on, 
maintaining that the recognition of Duty ‘is not to be effected by 
gradual reform, as long as the Principle of a man’s actions remains 
impure, but requires a revoluéion in the mind, and he can only 
become a new man by a kind of new birth, as it were, by a new 
creation and a change of heart.’ And again—‘ Virtue is described 
by some as a long practice (in observing the law) by which a man 
has passed from the propensity to vice, by gradual reform of his 
conduct and strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite pro- 
pensity. This does not require a change of heart, but only a change 
of morals.’ We must not suppose, however, that passages like the 
foregoing are intended to condemn habituation, which no moralist 
could refuse to regard as the great practical agency in the forma- 
tion of Virtue. The difference between Kant and Aristotle is 
not really one of principle, but of detail. Kant confines himself 
almost entirely to the description of the pure Form of Virtue, and 
leaves nearly untouched the practical question of its actual super- 
induction upon sensible beings; while Aristotle applies himself 
largely to this latter question. But Aristotle’s Habituation (which 
Kant doubtless refers to in the passages quoted above) is mis- 
represented, when it is implied that it.is a process which can go 
on while all the time the ‘Principle of action remains impure.’ 
‘The long practice in observing the Law’ is possible, Aristotle 
would tell us, only because there is, in the subject of it, a principle 
of rational personality (rd spoa:povpevor) which, azded doubtless by 
‘the Law,’ can and does set aside mere éwiOupla. Virtue is a éfes 
wWpoaiperixh.  [ZIpoalpeoce is an ‘autonomous’ principle. It is 
absurdly wrong to class Aristotle among those ‘ who recognise 
only ‘heteronomy’—‘ Will ruled by appetites’—in morals. 
IIpoatpeois is BovAeuriat) Spefs (iii. 3. 19)—a Principle which 
reaches forth to take, or refrains from taking, after deliberation, 
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as distinguished from ém@vpia which rushes blindly at its object. 1106 b. 36. 
The owovdaia mpoaipeots which, as organising principle, builds up 
the virtuous character, reaches forth or refrains in the interest of 
the whole moral organism or Personality, and sets aside the 
solicitations of the separate parts as such. Aristotle’s insistence on 
the unity of the virtues in ¢pévnuis disposes at once of the sug- 
gestion that he founds morality on ‘heteronomy.’ He would 
have no difficulty in agreeing with Kant in distinguishing between 
‘true and merely habitual morality.’ Good natural tendencies 
(pvoixai dperai) may be confirmed into habits, apparently good, 
but yet forming no parts of a moral organism. A collection of 
such independent habits would be ‘ habitual virtue,’ as distinguished 
from a ‘virtuous character.’ The man who has merely ‘ habitual 
virtue’ is virtuous because, being a man of naturally good dis- 
position, he happens also to have lived all his life in contact with 
certain good influences: but his nature has no system. He is 
perhaps honest enough, but illiberal; temperate enough, but not 
courageous. This would be a case of ‘heteronomy.’ But where 
a habit—e.g. coppoovmn—exists in a man, just as the épéds Adyos 
of Ass whole moral nature requires it to exist—so that all the 
other virtuous habits coexist with it in perfection—we have the 
‘autonomy of the Will.’ The actions which proceed from 
such a habit are determined ‘formally’—s.e. by the con-. 
sciousness of the whole moral organism, or dp6ds Adyos. They 
are ‘formally,’ not ‘materially, determined because they pro- 
ceed from, or are the expression of, the man as an ei8os or Form 
—a system of related parts grasped by Reason; and are not 
merely due to the susceptibility of a single part placing itself in 
material isolation. As man is concretely constituted, all his moral 
actions must be occasioned by stimuli conveyed through the parts— 
1. ¢. by particular feelings, pleasant, or painful. But in some cases, 
in the moral, as in the physical organism, the external stimulus acts 
merely as a local irritation, provoking, as it were, a reflex move- 
ment of merely local significance; while in other cases, it is 
answered by a deliberate movement, resulting from the reaction of 
the whole organism, and subserving its highest interest. 

There seems, therefore, to be no real antagonism between 
Aristotle’s doctrine of Habituation, and Kant’s doctrine of the 
Autonomy of the Will ’. 

? According to Kant, man has two characters—an ‘intelligible’ and a ‘ phe- 
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The close connexion which Aristotle’s philosophical definition of 
7Oxy apern establishes between the peodrns and pornos recalls the 
kinship popularly recognised between 1rd pndév ayav and 7d yah 
geavréy—as, for example, in the following passage in Plutarch’s 
Consolatio ad Apollonium, 28—80' éort trav Aehpuady ypappdror ra 
pddicr’ dvayxatorata mpds rov Biov, rd yrabs cavrov, cal rd pndey dyav’ 
€x rouray yap fprnyra cal td Aowa wayra. ratra 8 €oTw aAAnATS 
oupdeva cal cvvpdd, xai da Oarépou Odrepov Eorxe Snrovodar xara Svvapuy. 
éy re yap ro ywooxev éavrdy weptéxeras rd pndev ayav, cal é» rourp rd 
yweonew éaurdv. Asd xal repl pév rovrer gyoly 6 “lov otras 
rd yous caurdy, rour’ eros per ov peya, 
épyov 8, dcov Zevs povos eniorara: Seay, 

6 8¢€ Hivdapos, 
Lopoi 8¢, dyai, cat rd pndery dyay Eros atvnoay mepioods. 


§ 16. xat dre to] te. nai ert peodrys dori rp. . . . Ramsauer says - 
‘Suppletur notio jam satis adumbrata (xal @r:). Dativo enim infini- 
tivi circumscribitur qua ratione vel quibus in rebus sit virtus id 
quod modo explicatum est: ¢orw 9 dpery .. . peadrns to. Quo 
in supplemento summum est ut referatur virtus et vitia illi opposita 
ad rd d6n cai ras wpdges. Of course it is no new point which is 
thus introduced by xai ér:. It has already been brought forward 
in § 10 avr yap éore wept aby and mpages and in § 12. 


§ 17. 8 xatd pev Thy obciay «.r.A.| See Grant’s excellent note 
ad loc. and his Essay iv. p. 260. ‘This passage,’ he says (in his 
note), ‘implies that the term Meoérns is an abstract and metaphysical 
expression for the law of virtue, estimated by the understanding 
(though doubtless the deepest view attainable); but that viewed in 
relation to the good, or (as we should say) from a moral point of 
view—virtue is no mean state lying between vices (as if virtue were 
a little less vice, and vice a little more virtue), but an extreme, that 
is, utterly removed from, and opposed to vice.’ In other words— 


nomenal.’ In virtue of the former he is free: in respect of the latter, he is 
part of nature, and subject to its necessary laws. This distinction seems to me 
to be, at bottom, that between the individual organism, on the one hand, and 
its genealogical antecedents and its environment, on the other hand. When 
the organism ‘ corresponds with its environment,’ the functions which it performs 
are s¢s own functions—they are performed in accordance with its own constitu- 
tion, and we may call them /vee: and yet they are necessary, because its con- 
stitution and the external stimuli which act on its constitution are products of 
the necessary laws of the Universe. Cf. note on &. MX. iii. 1. 2. 
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peodrs duo cama iS a Scientific formula, which describes the virtuous 1207 a 6. 
character in relation to the difficulties which surround it in its 
‘struggle for existence.’ It describes Virtue, as the Darwinian 
theory describes the forms of vegetable and animal life—with 
special reference to the wodAal i3éa: Ourdrov which they manage, in 
various ways, just to evade. But Virtue, like these other forms, is 
something more than the negative ‘that which just manages to 
avoid fatal error.’ It must contain some positive reason for its exist- 
ence. It does not exist simply because it does not happen to perish. 
The scientific formula, however, takes no account of this positive 
reason, but confines itself to rd aveyxaioy ro ¢€ twobecews (see Phys. ii. 
9.199 b. 34 sqq.}—‘ // virtue is to be realised, such and such extremes 
must be avoided’: so Darwinism—‘ Jf the butterfly is to live, it 
must have such and such spots.’ But why Virtue (or the butterfly) 
should take the trouble to struggle for existence, is a question to 
which the formula contains no answer. Indeed no scteniific answer 
can be given to such a question. We can only say with Aristotle 
that Virtue exists Jecause tf is a beautiful and excellent thing (see iii. 
". 6), just as plants and animals exist because it is ‘better’ that 
they should live than not live—see De Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 731 b. 24 
éxel ydp dors ra pey dita nai Beta rev Syrav, ra 3° evdexdpeva xai elvas ral 
pip elvas, rd 8¢ kaddy nai rd Oeiuy airioy dei xara THY abvrov vow rou BeA- 
Tiovos éy Tois evdexouercis, TO 3¢ py didioy evdexdperdy dare rai eivas Kai 
peradapBavew xai rou yeipovos cai rov BeAriovos, BedAriov 8€ Wuxn ooparos 
70 8 épyuyor rou dwuyxou 8a viv Wuyny, cai rd elvas rod mr) eiva Kai rd 
Cay rou ph (nv, 8d ravras rads alrias yéveois (pwr éoriv, 

Regarded scientifically, then, as a form constituted in a certain 
way out of certain elements, Virtue is a Mean suggesting Extremes, 
The Extremes represent the prevalence of that matter which Virtue 
reduces to form ; and a scientific account of Virtue must describe 
the manner in which it accomplishes this achievement. But the 
achievement itself is not the manner of its accomplishment. So, 
Phidias, in executing his work, must be alive to all the various 
treacheries of his material and subject; but when the work is 
finished, it stands a god. 

Plutarch (De Virt. Mor. §) glosses this passage in a manner 
which shows that he did not allow the doctrine of peodrns to suggest 
‘a merely quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice ’—dper} 

+. ovK ovaa Pbopa rou aAdyou tis Wuyxis ovde dvaipecss, GANG rdfes cai 
Saxdcpnors, dxpérns pew dors v7 Ouvdues cal ry WodTHT, Te wore B¢ peod- 
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1107 a. 6, ms ylveras, rd tmepBaddov efatpovea cal td €AXeirov, Cf. also with this §, 


a. 8. 


iv. 3. 8 gore 8) 5 peyaddyuxos r@ pew peyeOes depos, rp b¢ ws det pécos. 

On rd ri fy etvas see Met. Z. 4 and 17: Trendelenburg, Rhen. 
Mus. 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457-483: Trendelenburg, De An. i. 1. 1, 
note, and iii. 4. 7, note: Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, pp. 34 sqq.: 
Biese, Phil. des Arist. vol. i. 243, 366, 427, ii. 35: Waitz, Organ. 
67 b. 12, 94 a. 11, &c.: Schwegler, AZe/, Excursus i. 

The ri hv» elva, defined in Mer. Z. 7. 1032 b. 14 A€yo 8 odciay 
dvev Ans rd vi Rv ely, is the law, or principle, in accordance with 
which a thing is constituted, and is what it is. It thus answers 
nearly to Bacon’s Forma. A doctor’s prescription is a formula 
which states the ri §» elvas of the dose which is made up in accord- 
ance with it: the architect's plan, realised in bricks and wood by 
the builder, is the ri §v elva: of the house: the structural type which 
an animal conforms to is its ri #» elvas, 


§ 18. 08 waca x.r.X.] ze. there are mpdges and md6y which cannot 
be so modified as to form parts of an orderly character and life, 
but must be eradicated by education. Thus dsacyveria, being 
a natural tendency towards vice in relation to bodily pleasures, 
must be eradicated, as its contrary aidés, which is a natural 
tendency towards virtue in relation to these pleasures, and the 
source Of cwppocvvn (see L. £. iii. 7. 1234 a. 32), must be fostered 
in the young. Again, ¢8dv0s contributes to ad&«ia (see LE. E. iii, 7. 
1234 a. 30)—~.e. it is a natural tendency to grudge our neighbour 
his due share. This natural tendency cannot be organised into 
a@ virtuous character, or turned to good use, but must be eradicated, 
if possible, by education. For the relation of P6dvos to dé«ia cf. 
Chares (apud Stob. For. vol. ii. 47. ed. Meineke), 

adinwraroy mpuyp ¢ort ray navrav Pbdvos, 
and Hippothoon (apud Stob. For. vol. ii. 48), 

Pbdvos xdxtoros xadicwraros Geds 

Kaxois Te xuipes kayabois adyuveras, 


a.12, ddyera:| Bekker and Susemihl read Wéyeras on the suspicious 


authority of M> alone. 
§§ 18-20.| These sections show clearly that Aristotle does not 
make ‘a merely quantitative difference between virtue and vice’ !— 
1 It would not be necessary to notice this view of Aristotle’s doctrine, had it 


not been advanced by Kant. There are other indications pointing to the con- 
clusion that Kant’s study of Aristotle was not very careful. 
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vi tors cedporvmns xal avdpeias brepBodn Kai ~rayis—t.e, axodacia 1107 a, 12. 
and avacbyola do not differ from cappoctrn in a merely quantitative 

manner, nor O6pacvrns and decrla from dv8peia: Opacurns eé. gz. is not the 

twepBodn Of dvSpela—the two are qualitatively different. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of the peodrys of an dxpo»—and the 

pécoy is in a sense an dxpoy, an indivisible point which cannot be 

resolved into mean and extremes. We cannot speak of ‘modera- 

tion in moderation.’ Or otherwise—an dxpov is a quality not 

a quantity: cf. Plutarch’s expression quoted in note on § 17 

dxpérns péy dors 77 Ourdpes xal 7 woudryTe. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now let us draw up a Diagram to show in detail that our formula ‘ Excess 
—Mean—Defect’ applies to particular cases. We shall thus give reality toa 
theory which, left in sts general form, would be too vague. 

[For the ‘ Diagram’ of tes (§§ 2-13) see text.] 

In the foregoing Diagram (§§ 2-13) tt ts in the Habits of the Characters in the 
middle column, i.e. in the ways in which they are disposed towards actions or 
feelings, that the mean is realized. But (§§ 14,15) éf ts sometimes realised also 
tn feelings themselves and their immediate accompaniments. Thus, although 
Shame is not a virtuous habit, ‘ the man who has a sense of Shame’ is praised. 
He occupies the mean ; while one extreme is occupied by‘ the Bashful Man,’ 
who is always covered with Shame, and the other by ‘the man who is without 
any sense of Shame. Again the feeling of Indignation 1s the mean between 
Envy and Malignant Joy. But we shall have an opportunity afterwards of 
discussing these matters. 


[Monro (Journ. of Philol. vi. pp. 185 sqq., 1876) brings forward 
what seem to be strong reasons for regarding this Chapter as an 
interpolation. Its terminology agrees rather with that of the Z. £. 
and /. M. than with that of Z. WV. iv. The discrepancies will be 
pointed out in the notes on Book iv.] 


§ 1. xowérepo] So Bywater. Bekker and Sus. read xeverepo. 1107 8.80. 
The reading of the majority of MSS. is sowérepx. See Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus ad /oc. and £. £. appendix p. 164. Manuscript 
authority, however, is nearly useless in the cases of xowwds, nerds, and 
xawés, and Bekker, I think, was right in neglecting it here, and 

P2 


1107 a. 30. 
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going on internal evidence, which seems to be in favour of xevwrepos, 
See the passages adduced by Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and by Zeller 
Ph. d. Gr. (Arist.), p. 171. n. 2 (3rd German Edition), especially 
de Gen. Anim. 748, a. 7 otros pév obv 6 Adyos xabdAou Alay Kat Kevds" 
ol yap py €x Tay oixeiny apyav Adyos xevol. The reading xevwrepos, aS 
the antithesis of dAn&verepo, is supported by a line of Menander 
preserved in the Florentine MS. (Laurent. 22. 8) of Johannes 
Damascenus (see Meineke’s Stobaeus: Flor. iv. p. 242)— 


GAnOes elvar dei Td ceuvdr, ov nerdy. 


Staypadis| troypady in ZL. L£. ii. 3. 1220. b. 37. 

§ 2.] See Michelet’s important note, the gist of which is as 
follows—we have here four extremes round avépeia thus— 

Defect of Fear—agofia. ; Excess of Fear 

avdpeia. } heh in: 

Excess of Confidence—9pacurns. Defect of Confidence 
There is this difference between the two sides, as the Ald. Schol. 
notes, that excess of fear and defect of confidence are never 
disjoined, but always make together a single vice, of which they 
are, as it were, the moments; whereas the ‘moments’ on the other 
side—viz. defect of fear and excess of confidence, may exist apart, 
and give rise to two distinct vices, the defect of fear constituting 
what Michelet calls /ntrepidity—a passive vice; the excess of con- 
fidence constituting Opacums, rashness—an active vice. Hence it 
results that ‘wo vices are opposed to dvdpe-a on one side—‘ intre- 
pidity’ and rashness; and only one vice on the other side—cowardice. 
Further, as cowardice is a vice of defect, the writer of this chapter is 
led to speak of do¢h the vices on the other side as vices of excess: 
hence the expression 6 19 apoSia éwepBddXww, instead of 6 re Pd8w 
€\Aeirwy. The Ald. Schol. explains how Intrepidity is distinguished 
from @pacurns—npoceors 8¢ nai rH Opacityrs mpbs tH dhoBas Kal 16 
GAdyws irnrixdy mpds ra Bed? nal yap 6 pév UmepBddrwv ev rp Buppew 
dpoBos, ove ere 8é xal 6 doBos Bpaovs. See also Grant's note ad Joc. 
Grant acutely recognises this complicated treatment of dv8peia as 
‘a sign that Aristotle is here only working his way to the theory of 
the mean.’ He probably thought out his theory first in connexion 
with avdpeia. It is to be noted, however, that in § 4 of this chapter 
a similarly complicated account of ¢AevOepidrns is given, and appears 
also in iv. 1, just as the refinement with regard to avdpeia appears 
also in iii, 7. 7. 
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§§ 2-16.] The virtues, with their extremes, enumerated in this 1107 a. 33. 
chapter, are all described in detail in Books iii and iv—where 
see notes. 


§ 4. 8 é adrais] Bywater, for Bekker’s & éavrais L. xar’ adrds b. 11. 
is the reading of CCC, airds pr. Camb., 8 éavrds NC, Perhaps 
& éavrois: see note on viii. 4. 2. 1157 a. 19. 


§ 8. (re) wept pixpd S:apdpoucay| Bywater adopts the rp from b. 25. 
Ramsauer. I should like to read ry cdevdepidryra, mepi pixpa oveay. 


§ 9. xara rov dpnynpdvor tpémov | Either rime xai émi xegadaiov (§ 5), 1108 a. 3. 
or (as the Paraphrast takes it) (nrotvres ev éxdorm tiv peodrntra Kai Ta 
dxpa: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. ‘According to 
the method which has hitherto guided us ’"—Grant. 


§ 11. weiparéoy .. . adrods dvoparomoety cadnveias Evexa x.td. | a. 17. 

‘ Aristotle’s method,’ says Grant, ‘consists partly in accepting expe- 
rience as shown in common language, &c., partly in rectifying it, or 
re-stating it from his own point of view; partly in finding new 
expressions for it, so as to discover men’s thoughts to themselves. 
He usually rather fixes the meaning of words, than creates new 
ones. For instance, he here assigns a peculiar and limited meaning 
to ddn€ea and gia. His influence upon the forms of language 
of civilised Europe can hardly be overrated. It is far greater than 
has ever been exercised by any one man beside.’ 


§ 12. wpoowoinors] See note on iv, 7. 15. b. 26. a. 21. 


§ 14. elot 82 nai dv rois waOypacr nal wept ra wdOn peodmrtes| a. 30. 
aides and véepeors, being wan, are not peodrnres in the strict sense ; 
but are here called peodryres, as it were by anticipation, because 
they represent tendencies which can be easily cultivated into aperai. 
They are the natural sources, or the physical basis, of cwppoovyn 
and d&:xaoovm respectively according to Eudemus (£7%2. Fiud. iii. 7), 
who describes them, together with guia, cepvérns, dAndea, and 
etrpamedia, aS ma@nrixal peadrnres— praiseworthy, but not dperaé (nor 
are their contraries xuxia), for they are without mpoaipecis, These 
praiseworthy wd, being gvoud (2. ¢. natural in the sense of being 
independent of education), contribute to the qvuoixai dperai. Now, 
each perfectly developed virtue has its na/ural counterpart, out of 
which it has been evolved by ¢pdenow— LE +h. Eud. iii. 7. 1234 a. 29 
dxdorn mows apern xat duoe cal GAws pera hpornoews. Thus, aldes 


1108 a. 30. 


s. 33. 


a. 85. 
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contributes to cadpoovry, and repecis to Sueasoovwn, and each may 
be called a pecdrns by anticipation. In Plutarch, De vita et poest 
Homeri 132, the peripatetic doctrine of the relation of these wd6y 
to Virtue is touched upon as follows—rév wept ’Apiororédny doteia 
#aOn iryoupéver Ti,y wépeoty Kal Tov édeow (rd yap Tous ayabots ddxverOat 
dni rois mAnoiov, ei sap afiay evrvyxovct, vepeots xadetras’ Td 8é Auwei- 
cba ei wap dfiay dvoruyovow, édeos Aeyeras). Perhaps we may say 
that aides is a rabyrixy peodms, OF a prow) dperh, when (27 the young) 
it takes the fixed form of a saOnrux} wosérns, as distinguished from 
a mere waBos (see Cat. 8. 9 b. 33 8qq.). 

Népeots is not again discussed. The Fourth Book ends with 
al8és (the last section seems to be a later addition), and is probably 
defective’. 

Népeots (»éuw) properly means the distribution of what is due. 
Personified, it becomes the Goddess of Justice (see the sepi xéapou 
401 b. 12 Nepeow 8¢ ard ris éxdore dcavennoews), especially of just 
retribution, who humbles the overweening. Without personification, 
it is the feeling of righteous indignation. We can thus easily 
understand why Eudemus regards vépeots, the feeling of indignation 
naturally aroused by the sight of undeserved success, as ‘con- 
tributing to’ justice, which is essentially Stavepyrxh car’ dfiay. 
Although »épeors is not discussed in the Fourth Book of the /Vic. 
Ethics as we have it, it is fully treated in Res. ii. 9, and its relation 
to 8ixatooven made very plain. 


8 8 bwepBdddwy, ds 5 xarawdy§] Rassow (Forsch. 74), following 
Coraes, and followed by Susemihl, inserts 8 8 éAdelwav' nal 6 pev 
trepBaddwv before as. For Bekker’s 6 pnd in the following line he 
reads pndy with K> (Forsch. 55): and compares 1104 a. 20, 
where pnd» occurs in a clause of similar structure. Bywater reads 
pydev for 6 nde. 


§ 15. vdpeots 52 peadrys $0dvou Kai émyarpexaxias] According 
to Grant $6dvos and émya:pexaxia are ‘only different forms of the 
same state of mind,’ and cannot be opposed as two extremes. The 
true contrary of @édvos is dyacbncia ris. This is recognised, he 
thinks, by Eudemus, who has ‘ pédvos— dvevupov—vepeors’ in his 
bmoypapy (£. £. ii. 3. 1221 a. 3), and by Aristotle himself in Rhes. 
ii. 9. 1386 b. 34 6 yap ards dori émeyatpéxaxos nai Pbovepds’ é’ 


1 The end of iv may have disappeared along with the Nicomachean v, vi, 
and vii. 
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@ yap ris Aumeiras yeyvoperp xal Umdpxovri, dyuyxaioy rovroy ém rH 11088. 35. 
arepnoe, Kad Ti POupa rj Tovrov yaipew. 

The passage quoted from the Rhefortc is certainly in favour of 
Grant’s view that Odves and émyatpexaxia cannot properly be opposed 
as contraries; but if we turn from the trvypagn of Eudemus to the 
detailed description, we find that it is only the éécs which he leaves 
nameless: the éxev is plainly the man called émiyatpéxaxos, he tells 
us: and then he proceeds to contrast the éwtyaipéxaxos with the 
POovepés, just as the writer of Z. XN. ii. 7.15 does. Grant is wrong, 
then, in supposing that the ‘ mistake (in ii. 7. 15) is set right by 
Eudemus.’ The following are the words of Eudemus (£. £. iii. 7. 
1233 b. 18) ofo» 6 GOovepds cai émixaspéxaxos’ nat ds yap éfets 
Aeyorrat, 5 pév POdvos +d Avweiobas ent trois car afiay et mpdrrovow 
doriv, rd 8¢ Tov dmyatpexdxov mdbos [émi rd ard] dvdvupov, add’ 6 
€xev 8nros, ewi 1d(?) xaipew rais wapd thy dfiay caxompayias’ pdoos 
8é rouTwy d veyeonrixds Kal § éxdAovy ol apyaios rHy wépeoww, Td AuTeiobat 
pev ei rais mapa ry» agiay xaxompaylas Kai eumpayias, xaipew 8 ent rais 
agias. 

The writer of the J. M. follows £. X. iii. 7. 15 and Eudemus 
in thus making ¢@@dvos and émixatpexaxia contraries, although he 
differs from Eudemus in making the pain and joy of the $ovepds, 
and emiyxatpéexaxos respectively, independent of the good or ill fortune 
being deserved or not, and in making vépeors exclusively Avan tis. 
His words are (44. M. 1. 27. 1192 b. 18) vépects 3¢ dori peodrys 
POovepias xa) emyatpexaxias’ . . . gare 8 7 veueots wept dyaba ad rvyydve 
tmdpxovra dvatip dvr, AUMN Tis. vepeonTixds Ody 6 emi Tois ToLovTots 
Aurynrixds, xai 6 avrds ye maAw otros Aumnoera, av tiva idp Kaxds 
mparrovra dvdfioy dvra . .. 6 8¢€ ye POovepds evavrios rovrm. dros 
yap, dy re dfids ris 9 dv re py) rou ed mparrew, AuTnceTa, dpoiws 
rovty 6 émixaipéxaxos HoOnoerat Kaxa@s parrots xal rp atip Kai rp 
dvagip. 6 8€ ye vepeonrexds of, GAAd péous ris dort rovrwv. The 
writer of the 14. M™. is certainly right in not ascribing to characters 
like the @Oovepéds and émexaipéxaxos the power of discriminating 
between deserved and undeserved fortune. He is also certainly 
right in making »épeors exclusively Aven. 


dwt waot Auweira, 5 8° dmyaipdxaxos] Rassow (Forsch. 74) b. 4. 
adopts, with much approbation, the suggestion of Sauppe (Dronyszus 
und Aristoteles p. 22)—to insert after Aumeira: (1108 b. 5) the words 
cai 6 péy vepeonrinds ew row dvatiws xaxés mpirrovos Aumera., Of 


1108 b. 4. 


b. 7. 
b. 8. 


b. 9. 
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course it is possible that a clause ending with Avmeiras may have 
fallen out; but I cannot help thinking that it is awkward to 
characterise the veseonrsxés in Avo closely adjacent clauses, instead 
of once for all; and I do not see why we should not be allowed to 
give its natural weight to the word émtxa:pgxaxos, and mentally 
supply émi aoe rois xax&s mparrovos after xaiper, A Greek, I feel 
sure, could not think of the émtyatpéxaxos ‘ rejoicing at the success’ of 
any one, good or bad : hence Grant’s objection falls to the ground— 
‘Again, the émyatpéxaxos cannot be said rogovroy eAdcirew Gore x.7.X., 
for he does not rejoice at the success of the good,’ &c. I therefore 
think that Sauppe’s clause is unnecessary. Of course the confusion, 
pointed out by Grant, of contrasting @6dvos and ¢myatpexaxta as two 
extremes is not denied, but is perhaps not so great as Grant 
supposes. The qOovepdés is pained by the good fortune of other 
people: the émyapéexaxos rejoices at the ill fortune of other people : 
the veseonrixds is pained by undeserved good or ill fortune. The 
POovepss and émtxatpéxaxos may indeed be 6 avrés (Rhe?/.), but there is 
a logical distinction. 


§ 16. od, dads] 7. ¢. wAcovayads Vv. I. 7. 
éxarépas| #.¢. universal and particular justice v. 1. 8. 


dpoiws Sé Kat wept tov oyxdy dperav|] Grant (followed by 
Ramsauer) brackets this clause, ‘ because of the term Aoyxai, which 
never occurs elsewhere in Aristotle or Eudemus, as applied to the 
d:avonrixai aperai—secondly, because of the sense, since Aristotle 
could not possibly say that he meant to show how the intellectual 
excellences were peodrnres—thirdly, because of the extreme likeli- 
hood of an interpolation here.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The two vices, that of Excess and that of Defect, and the virtuous Mean, are 
all three opposed tna certain way to one another—i.e. the two extremes are opposed 
as contraries, both to the mean, and to cach other. Now the mean, standing 
i contrary opposition to cach of the extremes, may be quantitatively expressed 
as an ‘equal’ which is ‘ greater’ than ‘the less’ of the defective extreme, and 
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‘less’ than the greater’ of the excessive extreme. But here the man who 
actually lives in an extreme becomes the victim of amoral tliusion. In ‘greater 
than’ or ‘less than, as applied to the mean in tts relation to the extreme in 
which he lives, he sees ‘too great,’ or ‘too little.’ The coward calls the coura- 
geous man rash, and the rask man calls him a coward—each as it were pushes 
the man in the virtuous mean away from the middle place towards the other 
extreme. The contraricty is greater between the two extremes than between 
cach and the mean, for each is more distant from the other than from the mean. 
But the mean is not always equally distant from each of the extremes, for 
one extreme sometimes resembles the mean after a fashion ; e.g. Rashness bears 
a certain resemblance to Courage. Hence tt is the defect, Cowardice, and not 
the excess, Rashness, which ts regarded as the proper opposite of the mean, 
Courage, or as more distant from it: but in other cases tt és the excess, e.g. 
Intemperance, which ts so regarded, and not the defect, e.g. Insensibility. 

When one of the extremes ts thus the opposite par excellence of the mcan, we 
have to explain the circumstance in cither of two ways: (1) We may have to 
refer to the nature of the particular extremes themselves: thus ordinary obser- 
vation makes tt plain that Rashness,as a formed Habit, stands closer to Courage, 
and resembles it more nearly, than Cowardice does. This ts the reason why we 
make Cowardive the opposite par excellence of Courage. It is a reason con- 
nected with a difference in the formed habits themselves. Or (2) we may have 
to refer to a difference, not in the formed habits themselves, but in our own 
tendencies, making it easter for us to acquire the one habit than the other. 
Thus our natural tendency to seek pleasure makes tt easier for us to acquire the 
extreme habit of Intemperance than its opposite, the extreme habit of Total 
sbbstinence. This is why Intemperance ts the opposite par excellence of Teme 
perance. 


§ 1. ai pev yap dapat xai ry péoy Kai dAAHAats evavtics eiciv, 4 1108 b. 13. 
Be doy tais dxpacs|] Cf. Cas. 11. 13 b. 36 sqq. evavriov 8€ éorw ef 
dvdyxns dyabe pév xaxdv’ rovro 8¢ bnAov TH KaW éxacroy émaywyf, olov 
byseia vooos Kat dvSpeig Serria, duoiws 8€ Kai eri ray GArXwy. Kang de dre 
pév ayabav évavrioy, oré 8€ xaxdy’ rH yap évdeig xax@ Svrs 4 UmepBodn 
évayriov xaxdv Sv, dpoiws 8€ nai 4 peodrns evayria dxarépy, ovoa ayaboy, 
én’ ddiyeor 8 dy rd rovotroy ios Tis, eri 8€ trav wreioroy dei TG Kak Td 
xaxuv évavrioy €otiv, In Cat. 6. 6 a. 17 Ta wXeioroy GdAndov d:eornKéta 
ray év rH ait@ yéver is quoted as a definition of ¢vavria: but that the 
writer regards it as too narrow is plain from a subsequent passage 
(Cat. 11. 14 a. 19) dvayxyn 8€ wavra ra évavria ft ev te aire yever elvar 
h év rows évavrios yeveow, } alta yérn ela. Devady pev ydp Kal pdAay 
cy rp aire yever (xpapa yap atrav rd yévos), dixatociwy 8¢ Kai adixia ev 
Tois evarrins yéveow (Tov péev yap dpern, rob 3¢ xuxia rd yévos)" ayabdy 
3€ nal xaxdv ovK fori ev yevet, GAN’ aura Tuyxdve yérn Trwey Bvra. Cf. 
also Met. A. 10. 1018 a. 25 sqq. 


§ 2.] 6 péoos, #.¢. 6 Gpdrpos Or orovdaios, alone is in a position to b. 15. 


1108 b. 15. 


b. 27. 


b. 35. 


1109 a. 16. 
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judge correctly. See iii. 4. 5 duahdpe: mreiarov tows 5 cwovdains rp 
GAnbés év éxdoros spay, Sonep xavov nal pérpoy atrav dv. The dxpor 
do not possess, as it were, the alo@yrixi peocrns. Ramsauer 
appositely compares de An. ii. 11. II. 424 3. 4 os THs aiOncews 
oloy peadrnrds rivos obons ris éy Tois alcOnrois évavyriwaews’ Kai 84a rovro 
xpive. ra alcOnra’ rd yap pécoy Kperixoy’ yiveras yap mpos éxdtepoy autor 
Odrepovy ray dxpw»—t. e, Sense is affected because it is a mean be- 
tween contraries—because ¢.g. it is not so cold as rd yvuxpdv and 
colder than ré Oeppdv. If it were as cold as rd Wuxper, it could not 
be affected by it: and, not affected by rd Wuxpdy, it could not be 
affected by the contrary Gepydy. Similarly, if it were as hot as 
7d Oeppdv, it could not be affected by ré 6epyd»—or by the contrary 
Wuxpdv. The difficult words yiveras yap mpos éxdrepow adray Odrepoy 
réy axpwy (which may be compared with 6 yap dvdpetos mpds pew roy 
SecAdy Opacis haivera xr. here) are thus explained by Philoponus 
(quoted by Trendelenburg)—rés rd pécov yiveras rev imepBodrav 
xpirixdy Gee, Td yap ev peodrnts tia by mpds éxdrepoy TaY dxpwy 
Odrepov mas cotiv. apis pév yap rd tre oy Thy oixetay avrov Gep- 


pérnra Wuxpdy, mpds Sé rd thy Wuypdrnra imepBadXop Geppov. 


§ 4.] wrelorm évavriétms] Bywater restores mAcicry in place of 
Bekker’s mAciwy. ‘The MSS. are practically unanimous in favour 
of rAciorn. Was the original reading rico 9? 


§ 5. dpordrs| Both the Opacvs and the dvdpeios face the foe; but 
the Ads runs away: both the dowros and the éAevOépos spend 
money ; but the dveAev@epos does not. Further, 6pacirs and acwria 
represent the prevalence of tendencies which, if properly directed, 
would have become dvdpeca and éAevbepidrns respectively ; whereas 
decdia and dseAevOepla represent tendencies which could not be made 
to lend themselves to the formation of these virtues. Cf. iv. 1. 31, 
where it is said of the dowros that he is eviaros, and ¢m rd pécov 
duvarat éAGeiv. 


§§ 6-8.] For the two grounds on either of which one of the 
extremes rather than the other may be opposed to the mean as its 
contrary par excellence, see Argument of this chapter. 


§ 8. xoopistnta] avaicOyciav—the vice opposed to dxoAagia is 
what we should have expected (the Paraph. has avao@nctay), but 
Aristotle perhaps wished to avoid the unusual word. At any rate 
xoopidrns here does not stand for d»acéyoia, but rather for cwdpo- 
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ovm. The conjunction xéopsos cai codper is too close in Greek 1109 a. 16. 
usage to make it possible to take xoopudrys as ‘ prudery.’ 


4 éwiSocrg] not ‘our inclination’ but ‘our advance.’ See the a. 17. 
notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. Grant’s rendering is—‘ we 
call those things more contrary to the mean, in which we run to 
greater lengths.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


That Moral Virtue then is a mean state of a certain kind between two vices, 
that of excess and that of defect ; and that it is a mean state because it can hit 
off the mean in feeling and action—all this we have explained sufficiently. 
Now let us draw a practical conclusion from the Theory which we have set forth. 
Our practical conclusion is shortly this—Itts a difficult thing to be good. Hitting 
off the mean in conduct is like finding the centre of the circle—to do it, @ man 
must know how. Jt ts easy to open ome's purse and give away money ; but to 
give to the right man, the right amount, at the right time, for the right object, in 1 
the right manner—that is indced difficult, and few cun dott. All praise and 
honour therefore to those who can. Since then tt is so difficult to hit off the 
mean exactly at first, we must begin by avoiding the extreme which is the more 
contrary to the mean, i.e. the more dangerous extreme, ‘steering far from foam 
and breakers’ like Odysseus, adopting the proverbial ‘second best course,’ and 
choosing the lesser evil. In order to do this, we must ascertain what things 
tempt us as individuals most—individuals are differently constituled—and, 
measuring the strength of the temptation by the pleasure which the thing gives 
us, draw ourselves away from that course towhich we are constitutionally most 
inclined ; for, by thus drawing ourselves far away from our cuil bent, like 
people who straighten timber, we shall reach the mean. But on all occasions tt ts 
Pleasure which we must guard against most carefully. We ought to feel 
towards Pleasure as the elders felt towards Helen, and echo their saying ; for 
if we ‘send the enchantress away, we shall be the less tempted to sin. These 
are the general rules for hitting the mean ; but it 1s a difficult matter at best to 
Att tt, especially where a multitude of detatls are concerned: thus, tt ts a diffi- 
cult matter to lay down any rule about anger, which shall determine the way in 
which, the persons with whom, the class of things at which, and length of time 
during which, one ought to be angry: indeed, so far is there from being a rule, 
that we sometimes praise the man who ts deficient in the feeling of anger, and 
call kim good-tempered, and sometimes the man who waxes wroth, and say that 
he has @ manly spirit. In short, the man who deflects only a little from the 
right course, whether towards the side of excess, or towards that of defect, is 
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not blamed ; only the man who deflects far, for he attracts notice: but how far 
he must deflect, to attract notice, and incur blame, tt ts not easy to determine 
theoretically: indeed the question is not really a general one at all, but relates to 
this, that, and the other particular case, and such particular cases elude theory ; 
only sense can pass judgment upon them as they arise. 

Thus much then is plain, that the middle state ts praiseworthy, but that tt 
ts sometimes by leaning lo the side of excess, and sometimes by leaning to that 
of defect, that we shall more casily reach the mean, or that which ts right. 


§ 2. Sidwep rd 3] This is the reading of K>, Ald., B’, B’, B*, 
and CCC all except K> insert éori after disrep), and must be 
accepted as right, because 7. AZ. i. 9. 1187 a. 4 has 16 8€ peoov 
xadrerdv, cad’ O ématwvovpeOa® 8d Kal omdnov rd crovéaiov. All other 
authorities (including NC, Cambr., and Par. 1853) have Gnep ¢ori 
roe, Michelet, reading dep éori rd ed, takes the words as paren- 
thetical, and connects cai omamov xal érawerdy Kai caddy, aS predi- 
cates, with rd 8’ @. . . Kal as. 


§ 8. 4 Kadupo] The editors point out that Aristotle is wrong here. 
It was Circe not Calypso who gave the advice to Odysseus (Od. 
xii. 109): but the line quoted is uttered by Odysseus himself 
afterwards (Od. xii. 219), when he gives directions to his pilot. 
CCC has 9 Kipen Kadufo: B' and B? have 4 Képen. 


7d pév dorw dpaptwdrepoy «.1.A.|—for the reason given in § 8 of 
last chapter. 


§ 4. xara rdv Sedtepoy, pact, mhodv] The meaning of this proverb 
seems to be placed beyond doubt by a fragment of Menander 
preserved by Stobaeus (/Vor. vol. ii. p. 349, ed. Meineke) Mevdvdpuv 
€x OpacvAcorros, 

6 Sevrepos mArovs eori dyrov Aeyopevos, 

&y amorvxn tis otpiov Keats mei. 
Thus the Scholiast on Plato, Phaedo 99 D, is wrong with mapompia 
Sevurepos mAovs eri trav dodudas Tt mparrdvrwy, map’ Gcov of diapaptdrres 
Kata Toy mpérepoy mAoww dodadas mapacxevd{ovra: tov Sevrepor. The 
proverb occurs in Pol. ©. 8, 1284 b. 19, in the Phaedo gg D, and 
elsewhere. 


§§ 4, 5, 6.] The doctrine of the peodrns here suggests to Aris- 
totle a valuable practical rule. ‘Find out the things you have a 
weakness for, and avoid them as much as you can.’ 


§ 6. d8dxacro:] ‘unbribed.’ dexdfews means ‘to bribe’ (ety- 
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mology apparently unknown). Avxov Sexds was the name for 1109 b. 8. 
bribed jurymen at Athens. See Liddell and Scott s.v. B8enxdfew. 
Cf. "A@nvaiwy wodtrela ch. 27 fpgaro d€ pera ravra xa 1rd dexafey, 
mpwrov xatadei~avros ’Avurou ... xpivdpevos yap ,.. Sexaoas rd dixa- 
ornpiov amépvyey. 
“EXémmy] JZ. iii. 156 sqq. b. 9. 


§ 7. 03 yap padioy Siopica: «.r.4.] Rassow (Forsch. 16) points b. 14. 
out that the passage beginning here, and extending to the end 
of the Book, occurs again almost verbatim in iv. 5. 13,14. He 
regards the Second Book as the original locus of the passage. 


§ 8. & 82 péxpe rivos nat dwi wécoy extras ob Aadiov re Adyw b. 20. 
&popica:] The twin clause in iv. 5. 13 shows that sapexBaivor 
must be understood here after récov. 


dv ry aloOijoe: 4 xpiots] aicOnors is a xperixy Suvapes (An. Post. ii. b. 28. 

19. 99 b. 35), because a peaodrns ris év rois alaOyrois évavribcews 
(de An. ii. 11. 11. 424. 4). Here it stands for the faculty by 
which the good man, as péoos, discriminates, with the accuracy 
required by the particular occasion, between the good and the 
evils contrary to it in the extremes. Cf. rd dppa ro ex rhs dumecpias 
of vi. 11. 6. See note on é 17 aicOnoe 4 xpiows iv. 5. 13, for the 
force of év in the phrase. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


It ts only for what ts voluntary that men ave praised or blamed ; for that 
which ts involuntary they are pardoned and sometimes even pitied. The dis- 
tinction between the Voluntary and the Involuntary ts therefore a vital one for 
the theory of conduct ; it is one also about which the practical legislator, who 
has to assign rewards and punishments, would do well to be clear. 

Acts which are either (1) forced upon us, or (2) caused by ignorance, are 
involuntary. 

Where the moving principle is external, i.e. of such a kind that the man 
contributes nothing to the result by his action or feeling, the result is forced 
upon him ; e.g. the motion of a man who is carried off by brigands ts forced 
upon him. 

But is an act ‘forced upon him’ which a man performs when a painful 
alternative 1s offered to him, such as the alternative of his own dishonour, 
or the death of those dear to him, and he brings himself to accept one of the 
two evils? Is tt voluntarily or involuntarily that he accepts his own dis- 
honour? Is tt voluntarily or involuntartly that he consents to the death of 
those dear to him? The parallel case of the man who throws his goods 
overboard in a storm will help us to an answer. In ordinary circumstances 
a man does not throw his goods overboard voluntarily ; but, to save his own 
life, and the lives of the crew, a man of sense will always do so. Let us 
then call acts of this kind mixed acts, i.e. they ave both voluntary and 
involuntary ; but more voluntary than involuntary; for an act ts what it 
ts to the agent, at the time when, and in the circumstances in which, he 
performs tt; and these mixed acts, at the time when they are performed, are 
chosen as being the best in the circumstances, by an agent who has in himself 
the power of setting his limbs in motion to perform them, and who uses that 
power, although he could have refrained from doing so. But although a mixed 
act is thus voluntary as actually performed in given circumstances, it is not tn 
stself the kind of act which a man would choose to perform apart from the given 
circumstances ; and in this sense may perhaps be described as ‘except in given 
circumstances involuntary, or ‘in itself involuntary’—this, however, by a 
stretch of language, for voluntary and involuntary properly describe acts as 
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they are to the agent when performed. That mixed acts are voluntary as 
actually performed ts shown by the fact that we even sometimes praise @ man 
Jor such acts ; e.g. when a man submits to disgrace or pain in a noble cause we 
praise him, whereas tf he submit without good reason we blame him. Some- 
times however the disgrace which he submits to, and the acts which he brings 
himself to perform, may be of such a kind that we cannot indeed pratse him, but 
pardon him in consideration of pressure too great for human nature to with- 
stand: although, again, there are things which nothing—not even the prospect 
of the most terrible death—should compel a man to do: thus the Alcmaon of 
Euripides ‘compelled to kill his mother’ is a ridiculous figure. It is hard 
sometsmes to decide which is the alternative one ought to prefer; but harder far 
to abide by one's decision once made ; for generally the choice is between pain 
to be endured, and bringing oneself to do or submst to something disgraceful. 
This ts why blame or praise ts given according as one does, or does not, bring 
oneself to accept the disgraceful course. 

How then shall we describe an act which is forced upon @ man? In the 
strict sense of the expression, that is forced upon a man which results 
Jrom a cause lying outside himself, and ts entirely independent of his own 
cooperation: whereas that which in given circumstances ts chosen as the lesser 
evil, and carried out by as agent who has the principle of tts inttiation in 
himself, 1s not forced upon him (however ‘involuntary in stself,’ i.e. generally 
undesirable it may be), but is his voluntary act. 

So much for painful alternatives: we cannot properly speak of a man being 
forced fo act where they are concerned. 

As for the contention that pleasant things. and things which are honourable 
and good, force us to act, exerting external pressure upon us—it is obviously 
absurd, for it implies that all our actions are forced upon us—all that we do 
being for the sake either of pleasant things, or of things which are honourable 
and good. Moreover, when we are forced to do something, we do it with pain, 
whereas, when we pursue something pleasant or good, we feel pleasure. It ts 
ridiculous then to blame pleasant things, and not our own susceptibility to 
their infiuence—to take credit indeed to ourselves for our good actions, but to 
throw the blame for our discreditable actions upon pleasant things. 

That then is‘ forced upon a man’ which results, without his cooperation, 
Srom a cause external to him. 

An act which is ‘caused by ignorance’ is always ‘non-voluntary’; but it 
cannot be called‘ involuntary’ unless the mas is sorry for tt when he finds out 
the harm which it has done. If he is not sorry, tt ts best to describe his act 
simply as ‘non-voluntary. 

But there is a difference between acts‘ caused by ignorance,’ and acts‘ per- 
formed in ignorance. The man who is drunk or in a rage acts indeed ‘ in 
ignorance’—he does not know what he is doing; but we do not say that 
ignorance is the cause of Ais misdemeanours or crimes: we ascribe them to 
intoxication or anger as the case may be, Indeed whenever a man commits an 
offence, he may be said to act ‘in ignorance’ of what he ought or ought not to 
do ; and the effect of refeating such offences is that he becomes an unjust or bad 
man—Ae acquires a character. Now we blame character, thus showing that we 
consider the man a voluntary agent in its formation, i.e, a voluntary agent in 
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the performance of acts done ‘in ignorance’ of what he ought or ought not to do: 
or to put tt otherwise—blindness of choice, or not knowing what one ought to do, 
does not make one’s acts involuntary ; on the contrary, tt makes them bad, and, 
becoming chronic, amounts to a@ character for which one ts blamed. It ts only 
when a man's ‘ignorance,’ instead of being due to his own passions and char- 
acter, ts a mere accident of the circumstances of a particular case, that the acts 
arising from st are involuntary. Thus a man, without any fault of his own, 
may not know what he does, e.g. that he ts revealing a secret, or whom his act 
affects, e.g. he may mistake a friend for an enemy in the dark, or he may not 
know how his act will take effect, e.g. sparring he may hurt. Here tt is not 
the man's disposition, temporary or chronic, but the mere accident of his not 
knowing a particular circumstance, which ts the true cause of his act. His act 
then is involuntary —that ts to say, tf he ts sorry for tt afterwards. 

Acts forced upon a man and acts caused by ignorance being involuntary, 
voluntary acts will be those which have ther origin in the man himself, he 
being fully aware of all the material circumstances surrounding their perform- 
ance. This being so, it follows that acts caused by passion or desire are not to 
be described as involuntary, If such acts are involuntary, the lower animals, 
and even children, are incapable of voluntary action. And further—what 
about good actions caused by passion and desire? Are they involuntary? Or 
ss tt only bad actions thus caused that are involuntary, the good ones being 
voluntary? It would be ridiculous surely to draw such a distinction between 
the effects of a single agency. And then the absurdity of having to say that we 
are involuntary agents when we are moved to action by feelings which ought to 
move us! for we ought fo feel angry sometimes ; we ought to feel a desire for 
health and knowledge. Moreover, what we do or suffer involuntarily is 
painful, whereas that which accords with our desire is pleasant. Again, what 
ts paincd by saying that a fault proceeding from desire, as distinguished from 
one procecding from deliberate calculation, is involuntary? The important 
point ts that they are both wrong and to be avoided. Jndeed the irrational 
feelings are as much part of the man’s nature as his calculating faculty ; it is 
absurd therefore to talk of acts prompted by these feelings being involuntary. 


§1.] The discussion of the éxotvovy and dxotoroy connects itself 
with the subject of dperj, because dpern is—{1) és émawery (i. 13. 
19, cf. ii. 9. 9), and—(2) &s mpoaspersay (ii. 6.15). We pratse what 
is voluntary; and choice (mpoaipeots, iii. 2) is the special form under 
which the voluntary principle appears in man, as a rational being, 
and therefore as capable of acquiring dperj. "Apern is a ‘ praise- 
worthy habit’ produced by the repetition of acts of which a man 
himself is the cause, 3.¢. of voluntary acts. How a man is an dpyq 
ray mpdfeov Aristotle does not say in the Z¢hics. He contents himself 
with pointing to the fact that he 7s. The author of the Eud. 7h. 
(ii, 6) and the author of the AZ, M. (i. 10. 11) discuss the subject 
of man’s voluntary agency with an evident wish to fathom its meta- 
physical import, but, after all, leave us where Aristotle leaves us— 
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with the unexplained fact that man #s a cause. They point out 1109b. 30. 
that all oveias or duvets are apyai, #.¢. generative of other ovaias or 
gvoes like themselves: ¢. g. doOpwnos yewna dvOpérors xai (Gov (pa nai 
gurdv dura. But man is distinguished from other generative prin- 
ciples, animate or inanimate, by being the author of another class 
of effects, viz. mpdges :—see EZ. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 sqq. Zhe dpxn, 
properly so called («vpia), is that o0ey mpa&rov 7 ximmows. Such is God. 
Mathematical dpyai are not properly dpxai (ey rais paOnparixais apyais 
obx fort rd Kvptov), because they are not causes of motion ; 6 & dv6pw- 
mos apx) Kuwnoews tevds' f yop mpatis xivnors, Where the effects are 
contingent (év8éxera: nat yiveoOas cai py—such as may either happen 
or not), the dpyai must be contingent also. Human actions are 
contingent; therefore man is a contingent cause—Z. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 
41 elwep cotly Ena rev Svrwv evdexdpeva evavriws Few, avdyxn Kai Tas 
dpxas avr&y elvas rovavras . . . dowy mpatewr 6 dvOpwmds dot apy? Kal 
xuptos, Pavepoy re évdeyerat nal yiveorOas xal pn. 

The view thus set forth by the author of the Z. Z. and the author 
of the 74. M. is based on the doctrine of Afe/. ©. 2 and 5—that ai 
pera Adyou Suedpues, being rév évavriwy, must be dominated by some-__.:: 
thing external to themselves, which shall determine in which of the 
two contrary ways they shall actualise themselves; d»dyxn dpa érepor 
rt elvas To KUptov’ Neyo O¢ rovro Spe~w f mpoaipecw (Mes. ©. 5. 1048 a. 
10). That which is xtpsor par excellence in man, making him a 
moral agent—airws xai dpyy wpdgewr, is Boueurixh dpefis, Or mpoai- 
pests. It is by choosing certain acts, and performing them, that we 
acquire a certain Hadit. Tlpoaipeors converts the dvvauis raéy évavrioy 
into a definite é&s, which results in acts of one kind only: cf. Z. 
N.v.1. 4. "Apern is a és mpoaperens (ii. 6. 15), #. ¢. a habit which 
was produced by, and is productive of, certain deliberately chosen 
acts. 


tows] See Zell ad Joc. and on i. 1.1. Aoxei, aiverat, tows, oxeddv, b. 33. 
are often employed, ‘ quanquam in re certa .. . partim ex communi 
Atticorum consuetudine, partim ex Aristotelis philosophandi ratione, 
praesertim in his libris de vita et moribus hominum quae res accu- 
ratam subtilitatem non admittunt,’ 


§ 2. xphowpoy 82 «.r.d.] ‘It must not be supposed,’ says Grant b. 84. 
(Plan of Book i111), ‘ that the present disquisition on the Voluntary is 
a disquisition on Free Will. The latter question Aristotle would 
certainly have assigned to spéry ¢idocodia, or Metaphysics, and 
Q 
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would have thought out of place in a system of Ethics... . The 
ensuing chapters assume that a man is an dpxy of his own actions, 
and, with this assumption, treat of the Voluntary under its various 
aspects in relation to virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment. From this practical point of view these chapters 
furnish to some extent a psychology though not a metaphysic of 
the Will.’ Again (note on iii. 1. 1-2): ‘It is plain that the dis- 
cussions on the Will are never metaphysical. An appeal to language 
and common opinions sums up nearly the whole. The scope of 
the argument is limited to a political, as distinguished from a 
theological, point of view—avayxatoy ruis mept aperns émoxonovar, 
xpjowoy 8€ Kai rois vopoberovor. And: ‘In asking what is the 
Voluntary, Aristotle does not pursue a speculative method of 
enquiry. Such a method might have commenced with the deep- 
lying ideas of personality and consciousness, of the individuality of 
the subject, &c. But he is content with defining the Voluntary by 
a contrast to the common notions (doxei § 3) of what constitutes 
an Involuntary act. It might be said that this is giving a merely 
negative conception of freedom. But in fact the conception given 
is positive, only the analysis of it is not pushed very far. The 
voluntariness of an act Aristotle represents to be constituted in 
this—that the actor is in every case the apx7 or cause of his actions, 
except in cases of compulsion, where there is really a superior dpxy 

. or of ignorance, where he does not know what his action is, 
and can only be held to be the cause of what he meant to do. In 
what sense, and how, the individual is an dpyq is the point where 
Aristotle stops short in the enquiry.’ | 

On this I would remark—that if Aristotle ‘stops short in the 
enquiry,’ perhaps his theory of ‘in what sense, and how’ is thereby 
conveyed. I think it is. This enquiry is about Responsibility ; 
and ‘ Responsibility,’ he gives us to understand by ‘ stopping short’ 
where he does, is meaningless except as resting with the smmediale 
cause of an act—1.¢. with the concrete individual, whose function 
the act is. The individual is ‘responsible’ for acts which can be 
assigned to his character as immediate cause. ‘Free,’ applied to 
an act, means, ‘caused immediately by a character ’—the character, 
of course, performing its functions, like every other organism, in 
a definite environment, not :# vacuo. In short, it is only she inds- 
vidual, as affected by particular circumstances, who can put forth 
acts, and be ‘responsible’ for them, #.¢. come in for their conse- 
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quences. This is Aristotle’s theory of ‘freedom’; and I believe 1100 b.34. 
that, by thus taking its stand upon ‘ the concrete individual putting 
forth acts in his environment,’ it suggests the best possible solution 
of the famous difficulty—How to reconcile ‘ freedom’ and ‘necessity,’ 
which modern speculation has—to some extent, needlessly—raised 
for itself. The solution which Aristotle’s theory suggests may be 
put thus—The ancestral, or other, antecedents of the concrete 
individual cannot be saddled with ‘responsibility’: airia Aopevou' 
eds avairtos. The individual is ‘responsible’ for acts which can be 
assigned to his characfer, as immediate cause. His character is 
itself, as we now believe, the necessary product of the universe, and 
the circumstances which stimulate his character to put forth acts 
are likewise necessary products of the universe: but this does not 
relieve him of ‘responsibility’ and make his acts not ‘free,’ for 
‘free,’ applied to an act, means ‘ caused immediately by a character 
performing its functions in its environment.’ Only ‘ the individual 
character in its environment’ can put forth acts, and be ‘respon- 
sible’ for them—z. e. come in for their consequences. The universe, 
which brings forth individuals, is not itself an individual to be held 
responsible: ‘Natur lebt in lauter Kindern; und die Mutter—wo 
ist sie?’ The question of the efficiency, freedom, or responsibility 
of the individual must not be mixed up with the question of the 
ortgin of the individual. 

It will thus be seen that man as dpx? ra» xpdgewr is merely a particu- 
lar aspect of man as living being; for, to be a living being is to be 
‘responsible’ (whether in a pbysical or in a political environment) 
for ‘free’ acts, z.e. for ‘acts put forth by an organism.’ But the 
organism must not be abstracted from the universe, and made a 
‘free agent’ in the sense of initiating acts with the production of 
which the laws of the universe have nothing, or not everything, to 
do. That would be to set up more universes than one. It is as 
subject of a dsbera necessitfas—to employ Spinoza’s powerful phrase 
—that we must conceive the ‘ free agent.’ 

When we say, then, that Man is an dpy7 ré» mpatewv we are face to 
face with the (for morals) ultimate fact that he is a living being. All 
living beings, plants as well as animals, the irrational animals as 
well as man, perform certain functions by which they maintain their 
own existence. To perform these functions is to be a living being. 
Man’s moral spages, by which he corresponds with his distinctively 
human, 2. ¢. his ‘ political, environment, proceed from habits of his 
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1109 b. $4, nature, just as his bodily functions proceed from organs of his 
nature. Moral mpdfes and bodily functions are necessary for the 
maintenance of his nature as a whole; and are, on exactly the 
same grounds, said to be Ass mpafes and fis bodily functions 
respectively. Biologically considered, bodily functions differ from 
moral mpafes in depending upon structural adaptations of older 
standing. The performance of moral mpdfus being thus more 
precarious than the performance of bodily functions, and, more- 
over, affecting others, praise is accorded when the mpdfes are 
rightly performed. The praise is accorded mof because they are 
more truly the agent's own acts than are the unerring perceptions 
of his eye or ear, or the regular movements of his heart, for which 
he is not ‘ praised’ at all; but decause they are api not to be per- 
formed rightly. A man’s virtue is praised and rewarded, but not 
his health, because, as a matter of fact, his virtue grows up in 
correspondence with an environment which makes itself felt by 
means of praise and blame, reward and punishment. Those vital 
functions which we distinguish as voluntary acts are those which 
proceed from sources within a man, which are capable of being 
modified, during the lifetime of the individual, in relation to his 
environment, especially to that very complex part of it of which 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, are the chief exponents. 
Such ‘sources within a man’ are the md6n, belonging as they do 
to that part of human nature which is characterised as peréxov 
Adyou, Karnxooy Adyov «al weBapxendv—1.e. shill capable of being 
organised in relation to »dpos, or the rational environment. From 
the dn proceed (1) actions neither more nor less the man’s own 
actions than are the movements of his heart or lungs, but distin- 
guished from these latter movements by the circumstance that they 
affect other people’s interests directly or indirectly, and accordingly 
elicit praise or blame, or otherwise call forth social influences, in 
relation to which they suffer modification—are encouraged or 
repressed. From the may proceed also (2) actions which do not 
affect other people’s interests, and therefore do not elicit praise or 
blame, but are called voluntary because they do not proceed from 
their sources in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of. their 
mot proceeding from them under certain conditions. Whenever, 
in short, an act proceeds not inevitably from an inherited organ, 
but with some degree of hesitation from a state of feeling which, 
in the history of the individual, can be (or could have been) affected 
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(even to the extent of being sometimes rendered entirely inoperative) 1109 b. 34. 
by other feelings, whether self-regarding or altruistic, we call the 
act voluntary. As, however, man’s true personality consists in his 
consciousness of social relations, and his readiness to be modified 
in correspondence with social requirements, acts which meet these 
requirements and acts which disregard them are ‘voluntary’ in 
the truest sense. Acts which affect the agent alone, although 
proceeding confingently {rom their sources, and therefore voluntary, 
are so in the lower sense in which we speak of the actions of 
children and brutes as voluntary. From the way in which Aristotle 
connects ‘the voluntary’ with ‘praise and blame’ here, and in 
other passages, we can see that he practically identifies man's 
‘efficiency’ with his correspondence, or failure, by reason of the 
prevalence of selfish feelings, to correspond with the social environ- 
ment. As it is only the modirns who is truly airdpxns (see Z. XN. i. 
7. 6), so it is only the wodirns who is fruly an dpyi spagewv. The 
term ‘voluntary’ however in its general sense is applicable to any 
act which results from a feeling or desire contingently, 7.¢. so 
results that it may be prevented by the operation of another feeling 
or desire. In carrying back the explanation of voluntary action to 
the possession by man of a duvauss ray évavrlww—i.e. of tendencies 
still capable of modification, and in connecting it so closely with 
the sanctions of a social system, the high complexity of which he 
fully recognised, Aristotle gives prominence to the same considera- 
tions as have led a modern evolutionist, like Spencer, to speak of 
‘Will as coming into existence through the increasing complexity, 
and imperfect coherence of automatic actions '—{ Psych. i. 498-499 ; 
cf. whole chapter on Zhe Will, Special Synth. ch. ix). 


§ 8. rd Big 4 Be Gyro] ‘Cum spontaneum id sit, cujus b. 35. 
principium in eo sit qui agat, non ignorante singulas circumstantias, 
invite factum exstat simulatque una ex ambabus conditionibus, quas 
requirit spontaneum, abest.’ Michelet ad doc. A voluntary act in one 
of which the dp yj is in the agent himself, he being at the same time 
aware of the several circumstances of his act. These are the two 
conditions of a voluntary act. An act is involuntary when either 
of these two conditions is absent: 7.¢. if the agent, while knowing 
all the circumstances of his act, is forced to act by an external 
constraining power, olow ef wveipa xopicas wos } dvOpwwos Kupios Spres 
(§ 3); or if, while he is under no external constraint, he is ignorant 
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of the circumstances—e. g. one who administers poison, thinking 
it to be medicine, because it has been put, through no fault of his 
own, into a bottle labelled ‘ medicine,’ is not held to be the ‘cause’ 
of the consequent poisoning, or to have poisoned ‘voluntarily.’ 
His act is one &’ dyvoray yeyvdpevov, 

The remarks of Eudemus (Z£. £. ii. 8) on the Biaov are very 
instructive. Td Biaov and dydyxn, he says, are terms employed to 
mark a force which interferes with the law governing the behaviour 
of an object inanimate or animate; a stone is moved upwards fia, 
fire downwards Big. When these inanimate objects move in their 
own natural direction—«ara rw gvow cat thy caf abra dpynv (1224 a. 
18), they are not said to move Big, nor yet are they éxovc1a. There 
is no name to characterise their movement. Similarly, in the case 
of animals, we see many motions or acts which are Big— viz. those 
done Grav rapa rv dv aire dpyunv Ewbev re xy (1224 a. 22). In the 
case of inanimate objects it is easy to see the external dpxq r7s 
xuvnoews which interferes with the law of their nature. It is also 
easy in the case of irrational animals. They live rg épefer. Every- 
thing which thwarts their dpefs is Biatov. But in the case of man 
a difficulty arises. He has Awo equally internal principles—aAdyos 
and dpefis, which thwart each other. Does Adyos exert Bia in the 
case of the éyxparns, or dpefis in the case of the dxparns? No. 
Both Adyos and dpefis are internal, and fia is exerted only by 
external agencies. An act done from prudence, and on rational 
grounds, is neither more nor less ‘voluntary’ than one done 
from the mere appetite of the moment,— 8 én éxotca 
uxt) xat rov axparovs «at rov éyxparous mparra, Big 8 ovdérepos 
(1224 b. 26). We must not abstract a man’s motives (whether 
high or low, whether due to tendencies acquired during his own 
lifetime, or to those inherited from his ancestors) from A:msel/f, 
and say that they are external to him and force him (8iaa). If later 
controversialists had seen this as clearly as Aristotle and the peri- 
patetics did, we should have been spared many profitless discussions 
about the ‘Freedom of the Will’ and ‘ Moral Responsibility.’ 


§ 4. doa Sé 81a GdPow perlLdvew xaxdy npdrrerar 4 S14 xaddy nr, ofov 
ei tupavvos| A tyrant with power over the lives of a man’s family 
commands him to do something base. He may do it from fear of 
greater evils—diad pdSov per{dver xaxav, 2. ¢. the death of his family ; 
or he may refuse to do it because honour forbids (84 «addy rt). 
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Tn either case he does something most painful to himself; and the 
question is: Does he act voluntarily or involuntarily ? 


§§ 5, 6.] The answer is given in these sections. Such actions 
are yuxrai, Except under very exceptional circumstances no one 
performs them voluntarily—éxovorw 87 ra rovavra, dtdds 8 ious dxov- 
ava’ ovdeis yap dy Ehoiro xa’ atrd rev roovrey ovder, But there are 
exceptional circumstances in which men perform them. In these 
exceptional circumstances, at the time at which they are performed, 
they are voluntary—they proceed from an internal apyn, from a 
desire to perform them in the agent; but in any other circum- 
stances, as a matter of fact, no one would perform them. In dis- 
cussing therefore the voluntariness of a given action we must look 
at it strictly in connexion with the circumstances in which it takes 
place, for ‘the end or motive of an act is that which is in view at 
the time’ (Peters)—-ré 8¢ réAos rhs mpdgews xara tov xapdv dorw—e. g. 
the réAos or object which a man has in view when he throws his 
goods overboard is not the infliction of loss on himself, but the 
lightening of the ship. The question is whether such an act is 
voluntary or involuntary ; not whether it is wise or unwise in the 
particular circumstances, or /zkely fo be matter of regret when the 
danger has passed. I see no reason for holding with Grant that 
‘the phrase rd 82 réAos ris mpagews is general, not referring only to 
the cases under dispute, but to action universally ’—or that ‘ réAos 
is used here in a peculiar sense to denote the moral character of 
an action.’ It seems better to take réAos in the passage before us 
in the sense in which it is afterwards employed in chap. 5. § 17 of 
this Book, as ‘the object specially contemplated by a particular 
action ’—-. g. the lightening of the ship. In discussing the question 
of the voluntariness of a disagreeable action, let us not lose sight 
of ‘the object specially contemplated by the given action,’ and 
wander into the irrelevancy of considering the feelings with which 
such actions are regarded in the abstract. 

It may be remarked in passing with regard to the instance of 
a puxrt) mpafts given in § 5—that cases arising out of af ev rois yepa- 
ow éxBodai were probably well known in the law courts: cf., for the 
Lex Rhodtia de jactura, Digest. xiv. 2. 1—‘ lege Rhodia cavetur ut si 
levandae navis gratia jactus mercium factus est, omnium contri- 
butione sarciatur quod pro omnibus datum est’ ;—7.¢. the principle 
of the ‘ general average ’ is to be applied. 


1110 a. 4. 


1110 a. 17. 
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§ 6. dv 8 ev adre 4 dpxh, ew adre Kai rd mpdrrew nai py] This 
statement, taken as an aphorism by itself, would be too general. 
The functions of the heart proceed from an dpx7 which is strictly 
€» avrg, t. é. is involved in the vars of the individual (cf. 9 4€ dios 
apxy év aire Mel. A. 3. 1070 a. 7) and yet cannot be described as 
én” avrg. 

§ 7. éwi tats wpdfeor 8é raig roradrats eviore nai ewawwoivrar] 
‘which shows that the acts are regarded as voluntary ’—Peters, 
note ad loc. 


§ 8. "AAxpaiwva] The anonymous scholiast on this Book (Ald. ed.) 
has the following note here—cai yap rdv Evperidov’ AAxpaiwva rév ’ Audia- 
paou naida, rovrov @ 6 marnp dvedeiy ryy pnrépa (Eriphyle) ereoxnwer, «i 
8€ pn, dora roy rrarépa Auwa@v* bs ov Bi dfias airias mom rovro icropetra:. 
@AdXews' smapariderae rdv sop Evpiridy ’AAxpalova os & evreAn Tua 
Umopeivayra pnrpoxrovpoas’ A¢ye: yap wap avr@ 6 *AAKpaiov 

pudtora pew pp ennpev érurxnWas rarnp 

of Gppa(r’) eicéBawev eis OnBas icv" 
dca yap rovrey évrodas rou marpds Suryeirat, os dvrethapevou alrov aroxreivat 
THY pnrépa, kai Karapagapévoy aire, el uf Groxreve:, dxapriay Te yys Kal areK- 
viav, cat diaBodds revas Aeye: THs pnrpds, by ovddr fy Afov rmArxovroy xaxdy 
Gvayxacat wowjoai Tea. 

§ 9. dvayxdLovra:] We have here the influence of an internal 
apxn—of motives, not of external force, and the term avayxd{ovra: is 
perhaps improperly used. But it may be that Aristotle draws 
a distinction between dsdyx and Bia (cf. § 8 gna 8 tows ode gor 
dvayxacOjvar— where BiacOjvas would have been absurd); motives of 
painful cogency being dwryxata, though, as internal principles, not 
Biaa,. The writer of the Jf. AZ. discusses ré Biatoy and rd avayxaiov 
in separate chapters (i. 14 and 15); and, although he says ré dvay- 
xaioy ovx éy rravri, GAN’ Gon év Trois exrds, his example shows that he is 
thinking of she effect produced on the mind of the agent by an external 
occurrence, not of physical compulsion—J/. M. i. 15. 1188 b. 21 
oloy nvayxacOny auvropewrepor Badioa eis dypéy et 8€ pn, dwoAwAdr’ dy 
eUpoy ra év aypp. In short, very painfully cogent motives may be 
Called dyaycaia, as distinguished from pleasures, which cannot be 
called dvayxaia however pressing—//Z, M. i. 15. 1188 b. 15 1rd de 
Gyayxaioy ov sayres ovd ev wayri Aexreuy eoriv, oloy doa noovijs evexey 
mparroper, ei yap ris A€yos Gri nvayxdaOny ry rou didov yuvaixa dca- 
POcipar Ud rhs Hdowns, dromos dy ety. 
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§ 10. rd 3h wota gardoy Bianca ;] This question, following imme- 1110 b. 1. 
diately upon the words rept rovs dvayxaoOdvras 7 yy, and the terms 
in which it is answered, support the view that Aristotle, like the 
writer of the Af, AL, distinguished technically between dvayxaia and 
Buua. In the case of the dscyxaio» it is true that 9 airia é» rots éxrés 
éorw, but not true that 6 rpdrrey pydey cupSaddr\gera. The external 
occurrence operates through the medium of the painful feeling 
which it produces. On the other hand, rd Biacow is distinguished 
from rd dvayxaioy by the differentia éwér’ Gy 6 apatrey pndéy cup: 
Bd\Anra. The external agency determines a man’s act without the 
effective intervention of his feelings. 


ai ydp apdfas dy roig xal’ dxacra, tadta 8 dxodora] ‘For acts b. 6. 
fall within the sphere of particulars ; and here the particular thing 
that is done is voluntary ’—Peters: #. ¢. in discussing the voluntfari- 
mess of an act done under painful circumstances, we must take the 
act by itself as ‘a particular’—in connexion merely with the 
temporary state of mind out of which it immediately springs; we 
must not raise the general question of its wisdom or goodness. 


dwo8oGvai] syn. dpifex: see Ind. Arist. s. v. dwod8dear— it is not b. 8. 
easy to say.’ 


§ 11. ef 84 rg ra H8da Kal rd xadd «.7.A.] The Aldine Scholiast b. 9. 
seems to have read Aumnpd for xadd. He says—rovrer yip xdpuw’ 
rouréars Tov nd€eoy Kail AuRNpey, TA pe» Hevyorres Ta Oé Ote@xovres’ rd 
8¢ wdytes, Snrordre yeopis rev dyabay A€yes xal orovdaiey. But cada 
(dona, honesta, formosa) are regularly coupled with 98a, as ¢.g. in 
E. N. ii. 3. 7, 76 ovpépor (not mentioned here) being the means to 
either. See Grant’s note here. Having shown that acts done from 
feelings produced by painful circumstances are voluntary, and are 
praised and blamed in various degrees, Aristotle goes on in the 
present section to show that acts proceeding from states of mind 
produced by pleasant objects, or by the contemplation of what is 
good and honourable, are also voluntary. The parenthetical words 
avayxd{ew yap te dvyra are to be understood as describing the 
position of those (ei 8€ ms . . . dain) whose view he is arguing 
against. Cf. MM. MM. i. 15. 1188 b. 17 et ydp res A€yo Gre hvayxdoOny 
Thy rou idou yuvaixa dapOeipas vxd rhs n8ons, drowos dy et. Pleasant 
things, and things that are good and honourable, cannot be said to 
force us, or to be the causes of involuntary actions; for (1) if they 


1110 b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 18. 


b, 22. 


b. 24. 
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were so, then a// actions would be compulsory and involuntary ; 
since it is for the sake of pleasant things, or of things that are good 
and honourable, that we do al} that we do: (2) those who act under 
compulsion, and involuntarily, act with pain; those who act for the 
sake of the pleasant, or the good and honourable, act with pleasure : 
(3) this doctrine that pleasant things force us ‘leaves out of account,’ 
as Grant expresses it, ‘the internal susceptibility of the agent (atrov 
evOnparov dvra), and, in fact, is merely an excuse for bad actions, 
which are generally done for the sake of pleasant things. We take 
credit to ourselves for good actions, and blame pleasant things for 
our bad actions. 

The sum of Aristotle’s teaching here is that we must not abstract 
a man’s motives, whether good or bad, from himself, and say that 
they are external to him, and force him. The later doctrines of 
Necessitarianism and Free Will, both apparently now defunct, 
equally erred in making the abstraction deprecated by Anistotle. 


ndvta ay ety adro Biota] Bekker reads otrw for air: but the 
authority for atrg—K>, Lb, Mb, NC, Cambr.—(accepted by 
Bywater) is stronger. 


§ 18. 08x éxéucrov] ‘ Non-voluntary.’ 


roU 8h Be dyvoray & pev . . . & Se] rov is apparently masc. 
—cf. iv. 6. g rot 8€ ocumduvovros 6 pév . .. 5 8€. There is an 
apparent inconsistency between the doctrine of this §, according to 
which the py perapeAduevos is not to be called «kv, and the 
doctrine of § 6 above,-—xal 1d éxovcroy 87 xat rd dxovotov Ste mpdrrer 
Aexréov, 


§ 14. repoy 8 doe nat 1d 80 Gyvoray apdrrew rod dyvooivra] 
‘Through ignorance’ . . . ‘in ignorance.’ After dyvoovvra 
Bekker has soiv, given by F and NC. The distinction is that 
between acting from unavoidable (rd 3° @ mparrew), and acting 
in avoidable ignorance (ré dyvootvra mparrew). The unavoidable 
ignorance which can be pleaded in excuse of an action, by an agent 
who regrets what he has done (perapeAdperos § 13), and which con- 
stitutes (equally with Bia) the action in question drovcior, is that of 
mere particulars (9 xa@’ éxaora, év ols xai mepi & 4 mpagis); e.g. (to take 
the example of arixnya given by the Paraphrast in his note on 
v. 8. 7)—a sportsman, shooting at a distance from the haunts of 
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men, kills a man who lies concealed in a thicket. He kills the man 1110 b. 24. 
merely from ignorance of the particular fact that someone is there 
concealed. He possesses no general principle from which he 
could possibly have inferred this fact. The fact stands entirely by 
itself, being of so exceptional a kind that he could not have foreseen 
it. His ignorance therefore is described (§ 15) aS 9 xa& éxaora, and 
counts as an external cause co-ordinate with Sia, the preposition da 
in the phrase &? dyvoaw mpdrrew expressing, as Michelet remarks, 
an agency distinct from himself, .e. ignorance not due to his own 
carelessness or other bad habits. But if, (to take the Paraphrast’s 
example of a duaprnya v. 8. 7), the sportsman shoots too near 
a frequented highway and unwittingly kills a passer-by, we do not 
acquiesce in his ignorance of the fact that someone was passing by ; 
we go back to the cause of this ignorance —his own carelessness. 
We hold him responsible for his ignorance of a fact which he might 
have, and ought to have, inferred as probable from the general 
principle in his possession—that highways are frequented by 
travellers. His ignorance is not due to the exceptional nature of 
the fact, as in the first case, but to his own ‘disposition. It is not 
really ignorance of a particular fact which we have here to deal 
with, but rather a state of ignorance—a general tendency not to 
notice a certain class of facts. Hence this state of ignorance, 
whether it consists in the non-application, or in the non-possession, 
in the temporary obscuration, or in the entire absence, of principles 
of good conduct, is described as 9 éyv ry mpoapéce, OF 7 Kabddou 
Gyro (§ 15). It is not an accident external to the man. It is part 
of himself and whatever it causes he causes. Being a quality in the 
agent, it is, as Michelet remarks, well expressed by the participle 
dyvoovrra agreeing with the subject of mpdrrew. But not only is 
it Ass ignorance, just as his health is 4s health. This would 
not make him socially responsible for its results. He is responsible 
because it supervenes although it need no/ necessarily supervene, or 
is not removed, when it mighf be removed. Thus a man is 
responsible for mistakes committed in temporary states of ignorance 
induced by drunkenness or passion, because to pass into these 
states is contingent not necessary: cf. Z. XW. iii. 5. 8 wat yap éw 
airp Tp dyvoeiy Koddfovow, dav airtos elvar Song Tis ayvoias, olov rois 
peOvovor Simra ra dria 9 yap apy ev avrg Kvipos yap Tov py 
pedvobnva, rovro 8 airwov ris ayvoias. For the same reason, he is 
responsible for acts proceeding from an established vicious cha- 


1110 b. 24. 


b. 27. 


b. 28. 
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racter—from total blindness to the true end of human endeavour— 
what Plato calls ‘the lie in the soul.’ Similarly, ignorance of a law 
which has been published and is easy to understand is ignorance 
for which a man is responsible. Hence the principle of Juris- 
prudence Jgnorantia juris nocet ; tgnorantia facti non nocet. Cf. E.N. 
iii. 5. 8 xat rovs dyvoouvrds rt re ev rois vopos, & dei exioracba Kai py 
xadend ¢ort, KoAd{ovoiw, spoiws 8¢ Kal €v rois GAdos, doa St ayédAcay 
dyvoeiv Boxovcw, ds éx airois by rd py ayvoeiv’ rou yap émipednOnvat 
KUptos, 

There is of course some confusion in calling she acts themselves 
which are done & dyvoay non-voluntary or involuntary. Strictly, 
the acts themselves are voluntary, but their resud/s are such as the 
agent could not possibly have foreseen, and he is not held respon- 
sible for results which he did not contemplate and now regrets. It 
would be more correct to say that a man is not held responsible for 
such results, than that the acts are involuntary. The sportsman 
shoots voluntarily into the thicket, being ignorant of the fact that, 
contrary to all probability, a man lies concealed there. He kills the 
man; but is not held responsible for this unforeseen result of his 
voluntary act. 


Sid te Tey eipnpdvew] d1d env cal dpyny. 


dyvogt . . . § 15 wept & 4 mpatis] If we follow Michelet in 
sharply distinguishing 4 €» rj mpoapéces cyvoca and 4 xabdAov dyvoa, 
we may explain this passage thus—ré cupdépor' is that which is 
useful as a means: 9 é€y rij mpoapéoe dyvoa is ignorance in the 
choice of means to the attainment of an end, and hence is equiva- 
lent to ignorance of the cupdépo»—cf. iii. 2. g 9 8€ wpoaipecis rév 
mpos rd rédos. Now this ignorance in the choice of means is not an 
external accident, but a condition of the agent, which he has 
brought upon himself by yielding to his wd. Hence it is not the 
cause of involuntary but of voluntary actions—indeed it is the cause 
of those reprehensible actions the repetition of which eventually 
establishes an evil character—poyOnpia: ob yap 4 é» ti mpoupérn 
dyvoia airia rov dxovaiov, dAAd ris oxOnpias. 

Mox@npia is thus the same as 7 xa6dAov dyvora—ignorance of the 
true end itself—for it is the moral character which gives the end: 
iii. 5. 20 r@ worol tives eivas rd réAos rodvde TiOepeba. Thus, as 
Giphanius observes, 4 ¢» rj mpoapéce: ayvou is characteristic of the 


1 Bywater reads rd cuppdporra given by K», Asp., and NC. 
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axparns, who knows the end, but is tempted by his passions to stray 1110 b. 28. 
- from the path of duty leading to it: while 4 xa6ddov dyvoa is - 
characteristic of the deédacros, who has become permanently blind 
to the end. <A man is responsible for both kinds of @yroa—for the 
dyvoa of temporary passion, and for that of an established vicious 
character. 

But, although Aristotle undoubtedly distinguishes in this Book 
spoaipeots, as concerned with the means, from BovAnors the wish for 
the end, and although it is reasonable to suppose that, in here using 
the term mpoaipecis, he has in view the technical meaning which he 
is about to give it; it does not therefore follow that in using the 
expression 7 xa@dAou dyvoa he has in view something as distinct from 
i) €» Tf) mpoatpéces dyvow as mpoaipecis itself is distinct from BovaAnars : 
for in iii. 3. 16 he tells us that the objects of BovAevois, and there- 
fore of mpoaipecis, are not mere particulars, thus implying that they 
are particulars in which /he general law or rule of conduct is seen. 
Hence 4 & rf mpoapéce dyvna, which is equivalent to dyvoei» ra 
oupheporra, OF ayvoeiy a dei mparrew Kai by» adexréov, is essentially ‘an 
ignorance of the end,’ or ‘a general ignorance,’ 9 xa$ddou Gyvoug, and, 
as such, is distinguished from the excusable 4 xa éxacta dyvora— 
the thought of this latter expression, as about to be used, having 
determined Aristotle to translate 9 ev rg mpoatpéce dyvoa into the 
equivalent 4 xaOéAov dywoa for the sake of the antithesis. ‘H éy ry 
mpoapéece Gyvoa is thus distinguished from 4 «af ékacra dyvoa as 
being a sfaze, inchoate, or established, of she agent, producing acts 
which are so far from being involuntary that they are morally evil, 
and confirm the evil tendency—joyx@npia, from which they spring: 
1.¢. ) dy rH) mpoatpéces dyvoa may stand either for the state of the 
dxparns who is said to act from émOvpia and not with mpoaipeccs 
(iii. 2. 4}—his dyveca being, in fact, the prevalence of émOuyéa where 
wpoaipecis ought fo prevail; or for that of the dxddaoros, or dAws 
xaxés, who is said to act mpoaspoupevos (vii. 7. 2), 2.e. calmly and 
without passion choosing means to the bad end which his character 
sets up—the dyvo being, in this case, that confirmed moral blind- 
ness to the good end which makes it possible for him ‘to choose 
means’ to the bad end. 

‘H dy rq mpoapéces dyvua, accordingly, meaning ignorance which 
is a state or tendency inchoate or established of the agent, may, in 
relation to the numerous dyapria which flow, or are likely to flow, 
from it, be described as a general ignorance. Hence follow the 


1110 b. 28. 


lil] a. 1. 


a. 9. 
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words ov8" 9 xabddou .. . ddd’ # nad’ éxacra— that is, it is not general 
ignorance, but particular ignorance, which makes an act involun- 
tary.’ Here all turns on the point whether ov3 necessarily disin- 
guishes 4 xaOddov dyvoa from the dyoa previously mentioned, or 
admits of being rendered as above—‘ ¢haé/ is, it is mof general 
ignorance, &c. The Paraphrast, Grant, Ramsauer, and Peters do 
not distinguish 9 é» r7 mpoupéoe dyvora and 9 xaOddou dyvoa: and, 
with some hesitation, I agree with them, against Michelet, for the 
reasons I have given, and because I believe that odd can be legiti- 
mately rendered as above. The Paraphrast’s comment is—y ydp év 
TH mpoaipice ayvoa, Aris dori» airia trav Kaxi@», ovK é€orw airia Tov 
dxovoiov, GANG THs poxOnpias’ ob yap rd xaBcdou mepi ris péeOns ayvoeiv 
Gre movpov airiov yiyverat tov axovoiov, GAdka Td dyvonoa pepixas 
rnvoe thy ueOnv, olov, dépe eimeiv, ovx eiddra péxpt méoov midvras evs 
peduerv. 

One further point however—Does the writer of Z. £. ii. 9 throw 
any light on the present passage? Has he it in view at all? 
and if so, is the distinction which he draws the same as that 
which Michelet finds here in § 15% His words are—1225 b. 11 
enel d¢ 1d éwisragbat Kat rd eldevar derrdv, dv pév rd exew, év dé rd 
xpncOa rh émornpen, 56 exov ph xpapevos bé ore per ws Bixaiws dy 
ayvoay A€yorro, dors BE ws ov Bixaiws, olov ef Oe duéAccav py expyro. Spoiws 
8€ xai py eyww res Weyorro dv, ef & padiov 9 avayxaioy hy, py Exe Ov 
dpédetav i) noovyy } Aumny. Is b exo ph xpopevos S€ the man whose 
ignorance is 4 €» tq mpoatpéoes—Michelet’s ‘ignorance in the choice 
of means,’ and 6 pi) ¢xev the man whose ignorance is 9 xaOckov— 
‘ universal,’ i.e. ‘of the end’? cf. the o08 9 xabddou (Weyovras yap dia 
ye tavrnv) of the Z. NV. with the dpolws 8¢ xal pi exov ris eyouro ay of 
the £. £. 


§ 15. év ofs xai wept &| ‘Ignorance of the particular occasion 
and circumstances of the act’—Peters. Better—‘the persons and 
things affected by the act’: see below, notes on § 18. 


§ 16. wepi rf 4 év rin] ‘On what object or person.’ 


§ 17. ddyorrds gGacw exweceiv adrods] Liddell-and-Scott has 
‘éferecé pe—it escaped me unawares, Arist. E/h. N. 3.1.17, but 
quotes no other instance of the usage. Ramsauer defends the 
usage—‘'Exwirres we alienum a Graecae linguae indole non dixerit 
qui meminerit legi éxSaivew, é&eAbciv xepay. The Paraphrast, how- 
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ever (perhaps reading Aéyovras), seems to make the subject of lllla 9. 
exmeceiy the persons—aA¢yovras yap wept DAwv cuyyxuOjval dacs, xai 

rs cal wept re» pvotnpiay wapapbéyfacba, pr cvvopavras 8 Aéyovew, jj 

xal dyvootvras Ort andéppyta iv—t.e. éxmecciv (=avyxvbnvar) means ‘to 

be confused,’ ‘ put out,’ as we might say. The Ald. Schol., again, 
has—olov Adyorrds pou éérecdy por rowvrov poya—as though he 

read Aéyovras, and understood the clause to mean, ‘they say that, in 

the course of their talk, the word escaped them.’ Aspasius has— 

rd 8¢ ri dorw 1d mparrépevoy, Omep éxmentwxévaa (Aéyovow, Heylbut) 

avrovs, as 6 Aicxudos ra pvotixd. 


AioxUhos] Tried and acquitted by the Court of Areopagus: see a. 10. 
Clem. Alex. S¢rom. ii. 387, Ael. V. . v. 19, and the Ald. Schol. 


4 Mepémm|] The Ald. Schol. has—xai gyri map’ Evdpiridy ev rg a. 12. 
Kpeoddvry émBovdevovea Kpeoddvrn rep vig ds rodepip 8¢ Gyo. Cf. 
Poet. 14. 1454 a. 5 €v r@ Kpeoddvry y Mepémn pédXee rév vidy aroxrei- 
yew’ amoxreives 8 oF, GAN dveyvopoer, Cf. Plut. wept capxopayias 
2. 5 (quoted by Coraes) oxdme: 8€ xal riv dv rH rpaypdig Mepdmnp éni 
Tov vid aurov ws Povéa rou viov wéAexuy apapévny cal A€youcuy 

dovwrépay 89 rvd? sya Bidepl cor 
wAnyny— 
Goov ev re Oedrpyp xivnpa mori, 


erpatpSobas Td Nehoyxwpdvor Sdpu] AcAoyywperow Bdpu dari rd Exor 
éx’ dxpou a:dnpiov dfv, rH» Kadoupérny Adyxny, xpnoor els Tas payas’ 
Swep ol aywv{sueros yupvacias évexa Kai ov pdyns FAAvvor, odatpovrres 
i) oxvrouvres, oid elas ra mapa Trois TdAAos xadovpeva fleurets. Coraes. 


éxi owrnpig wicas| This is the certain emendation of Bernays a. 13. 
(accepted by Susem. and Bywater) for the maicas of the codd. - 
Iusioxew is ‘to give to drink.’ The illustrations in the parallel 
passages—Z£. £, ii. 9, and J. ©. i. 16—bear out the emendation. 


@tga:] restored by Susem. and Bywater in place of the deifa of a14. — 
most MSS. : 


dxpoxepifépevor] explained by the Ald. Schol.—éors rd sucrevew a. 15. 
§} mayxparidfew mpos érepow dvev cupmdronns f} Skws dxpais rais xepoi per’ 
dAnrov. ‘It is what we call “sparring ’’’,—Grant. 

The various forms that 4 dyroa 4 xaf dkaora may take are thus 
illustrated in the present section in the order in which they are 


lill a. 15. 


a. 16. 


a. 24. 


a. 37. 
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enumerated in section 16. Ignorance (1) of the thing done (ri)—- 
Aeschylus and the Mysteries, the catapult accident: (2) of the 
object of the act (mepi ri 4 év rin)—Merope’s mistake: (3) of the 
instrument (rivx:)—the pointed spear, the stone mistaken for pumice- 
stone: (4) of the result of the act (rd of évexa)—killing by a potion 


intended to cure: (5) of the manner (m@s)—when in sparring a 


man hits harder than he supposes or wishes. 


§ 18. év ofs 4 mpagéis] bracketed by Ramsauer, |. 16. In line 18 
the same expression occurs in a specific sense,=the persons 
affected by the act. 


kuptétata 8 elvar Soxet ev ots 4} mpagts Kat ob gvexa| ‘The most 
important circumstances are the objects of the action and its 
result ’—as the Paraphrast explains, ra mpécwra xai rd Epyov. The 
ot évexa here is not, as usual, the :néention of the doer, for he 
cannot be ignorant of what he intends to do; but the oufcome or 
result of what he actually does, which is the opposite of his 
intention. See Grant ad loc. 


§§ 20, 21.] In the words tows ydp od nudds Adyeras dxovowa elvat rd 
8: Gupdy 4 ércOuplav it is implied that the position dxovora eivar ra ded 
Oupdv 4 éniOupiay is inconsistent with the definition of rd éxovctoy 
just laid down. This position must be examined, for if it is correct, 
the definition will require modification, 6uyés and. émOupia being 


apxai ev air@. 


§ 28.] Here, as elsewhere in this Rook, Aristotle maintains the 
necessity of keeping the question of the volunfariness of actions 
distinct from that of their goodness or badness. Popular thought 
tended to merge these two questions. All actions, Aristotle argues, 
proceeding from modifiable feelings and states of the agent, are 
voluntary ; it matters not, so far as the voluntariness of the actions 
is concerned, whether the feelings and states are morally good or . 
bad, #.¢. are the causes of morally good, or of morally bad actions. 
Further, in this section, Aristotle makes it clear that he regards 
6uyds and ¢miOvpia as the sources of ra xadd. In his system, the 
passions are not abolished, but regulated. ‘*Apery is the result of 
the eldorolnars xal pépwors rae saOnudrey (Eustrat.). The passions 
supply the motive power in action; ddroa 8 air) ovber nivei 
(vi. 2. 5). 
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évés ye airiou Svros] ‘As one man is the author of both ’—Peters. 1111 a. 29. 
Better—éev yap 16 alriov, Oupds § éxvOvpia—Par. 


§ 24. dv Set dpdyerOar} Oupis and éOupia are two species of the a. 30. 
genus dpefis, the third species being BovAnors (see £. £. ii. 7. 1223 a. 
26), not as yet mentioned. Oupds and émOupia elicited by proper 
objects (&v dei épeyeoOa:) are surely not causes of involuntary actions. 
To hold that they are would be to maintain the position, which 
nobody apparently wishes to maintain, that ra «cada are involuntary. 


§ 26.] The Paraph. has—ei dxotora Fv ra xard bupdy dpaprnbevra, a. 33. 

dcéhepey dv trav awd rov Acytopov duapravopevwv, xara thy éxovciou kai 
axovoiov dsagopay’ dicahepe 3€ ovdév' Kai yap Taira dpoles éxeivors Geverd, 
8 rov exovciov dori, al iyo dfsa oddev Hrrov’ rep obx av hy, et dcéheper 
és éxovgvov axovoiov. The force of the section may be brought out 
thus—‘ Further, do the faults of anger differ from those of calcula- 
tion in being involuntary? Surely not. Faults of both kinds 
should be avoided, and the irrational passions seem to be no less 
part of human nature than the reason.’ 


§ 27.] Gore nai at wpdgecs rou dvOpdwou (at) dd Oupod xai b. 1. 
émOupias] K> and © give dore xai al, and the ai before dwé is 
a conjecture adopted by Byw. from Susemihl. Tod d»fparov thus 
becomes the predicate in correspondence with d»@peme«d in the 
line above. The other authorities (followed by Bekker) instead 
of Sore cai al give al 8, This latter was evidently the reading 
which the Paraph. had: his words are—érs 8¢ ra dAoya wd6y xal 
avOpomva eciow Somep 6 Aoywrpss’ ard rovrwy 8€ tev wabav, Guvpov 8ndo- 
pore nat émBupias, wacas al avOpaniwat yivovras mpagets. 

The writer of the £. £. discusses the relation of ré écovcwy and 
To dxovowy to émOvpia and 6uyds in ii. 7. His first position is 
1223 2. 33 TO 8 wapd ray émiOupiay way Aumnpdv (9 yap émibupia row 
y8dos)’ Sore Biaov «ail arovoror’ rd dpa xar’ émBupiay exovorov. His 
second position takes the form of an dmopia, through which he 
eventually passes to the solution of the problem of the nature of 
1d dxovotov. 1223 b. 3 cx pe rolvuy rovrwy ddfeev dy rd car’ émOupiay 
dxovowy eivat, ex 3¢ ravde rovvarricy, day yap 8 éxwy ris mpdrret, 
BovAdueros amparre, cai & Bovderas, éxev. Bovdreras 8 oibeis 8 vleras 
elvas xaxév. GAG pny d axparevduewos ovx A Bovderas woeet’ 1d yap map’ 
8 oteras BéArioroy elvas mparrew 8: dmOvpiay axparevecOa cariv. Sore 
dua cupBncera roy avroy éxdvra kai dxovra mparress’ rovro 8 advvarov. 

R 


1111 b. L. 
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Wish (SovAnors) is voluntary; but the dxparns, who acts «ar 
émOupiavy, acts contrary to his wish; therefore to act xar’ ém6upiay 
is to act involuntarily. But, as the wriler points out in the next 
chapter (Z. £. ii. 8), this dropia owes its existence to an un- 
warranted abstraction. We are not entitled to look at émé@vpia by 
itself as constituting the man, and to say that in the éyxparns it is 
forced by Aoyopds, or at Aoyopds by itself, and say that in the 
axparns it is forced by émévpia—1224 b. 26 9 8 SAH exovca Wux7 
kal Tov axparovs xat tov é¢yxparois mpdrret, Big 8° ov8erepos. ’EmOupia, 
in short, is as much the man as Aoytopds, and action consequent 
upon either is voluntary. The same remarks apply to 6upés. 

In the Rhefortc i. 10. 1368 b. 32 seven causes of action are 
enumerated—rixn, vers, and Bia of involuntary,\and @os, Aoyiopds, 
Ouyds, and émbupia of voluntary actions :—zavres 89 mdvra mparrovot 
ra péev ov 8 avrovs ra b¢ 8 atrovs. rev pew ody py de’ abrovs ra perv 
dua ruxny mparrovos ra 8 e£ dvdyxns, trav 8 é& avdykns ra pev Big Ta BE 
duce, Sore wavra dca py 8 ubrovs mparrovar, Ta pev and royns Ta Se 
duce ra 8 Big. doa 8 8¢ atrovs, xai Sy avrot airin, ra pev dc eos 
ra 8€ & dpeEw ra pev bia Aoporiny dpetw ra Be 8: Doyor earw B 
n pév Bovdnors cyabou dpefis’ ovdeis yap BovAerat dAX’ 7 Grav oinb7 elvac 
ayabdv, oyna 8 dpetas dépyn nat émOvyuia, Sore savra doa mparrovow 
avayxn npdrrew 8° airias éxra, da roxy, did huow, 81a Biay, &’ €Oos, da 
Aoyropudy, Bea Gupdy, Be’ ércOvpiay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now discuss Choice : for sts connexion with moral virtue ts intimate, 
and tt 1s a better criterion of character than overt action 1s. 

Chotce falls as a spectes under ‘the voluntary, i.e. ‘the voluntary’ is of 
wider extent, for (1) while children and brutes are as capable of voluntary 
action as adult men are, they are incapable of choice: and (2) the sudden acts 
of adult men are voluntary acts, but not acts of choice. 

Some have identified choice with desive or passion : but (1) the lower animals 
have desire and passion, without having the power of choice: and (2) the acts of 
the incontinent man result from desire, not from choice, those of the continent 
man from choice, not from desire : (3) there ts a contrariety between destre and 
choice ; for desire ts related to things simply qua pleasant and painful, but 
choice ts not related to tts objects qua pleasant and painful, but qua good 
and bad. 
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The difference, petween choice and passion is even more marked than that 
between tt and deStre—acts which we perform in a fassion we are vey far from 
waiting to choose. 3) 

Others again have identified choice with wish. The two are closely connected, 
but there is a difference: for we never choose an impossitility, although we may 
wish tt, e.g. we may wish never to die. Again, we often wish for results 
which we have no power to bring about, e.g. that a certain competitor may get 
the prise; whereas we only choose what we can ourselves bring about. Further, 
wish is properly of the end, e.g. we wish health ; choice of the megns, e.g. we 
choose to do this, that, and the other thing conducive to health, in all cases the 
objects of choice wa things which lie within our power. 

Nor 1s choice optHton, for we may have opinions about all things in heaven 
and earth, not merely about things which lie within our power ; and opinions 
are distinguished as true_or false, whereas choice 1s good or bad. But if we 
may not for these reasons identify choice with opinion generally, perhaps we 
may identify tt with opinion about right and wrong tn conduct. No: jor 
choosing rightly or wrongly makes us good or bad men ; but having opinions 
about right and wrong does not. And it is correct to say ‘we choose to do some- 
thing,’ but not to say ‘we have an opinion to do something. It is ‘about ©*>' 
something’ that we have an opinion. Again choice is praised for having a good 
object ; opinion, for being true; and what we choose ts that which we consider 
good ; but we form an opinion about a thing independently of any such consider- 
ation. Nor do we always find good choice and true opinion going together. 
There are some people with excellent opinions who have bad characters, and 
choose as they ought not. It 1s another question, which does not concern us, 
whether an opinion precedes, or attends, an act of choice: at any rate we have 
shown that the two are not to be identified. 

What then remains after all these exclusions? In choosing, as we have 
scen, we always act voluntarily ; but in acting voluntarily we do not always 
watt to choose—we sometimes act on the spur of the moment, from mere desire. 
It remains therefore that, in acting from choice, we act voluntarily, not or the 
spur of the moment, but deliberately ; consequently the object of choice ts a volun- 
lary act, about which a man has deliberated. After going through a process of 
reasoning he prefers that which he ‘ chooses.’ 


§§ 1-14. wepi wpoaipdoews] This chapter treats of wpoaipeoss or 1111 b. 5. 
deliberate choice (late Latin e/ecéto: see Victorius ad loc.). IIpoai- 
peocs is a species of rd éxovavo»—F 27 mpoaipects 87 éxovgvoy pey 
daiverat, ob ravroy &é, GAX’ emi wr€ov 7d Exnvotor—t. €. Td exovoroy is Of 
wider extent, for (1) children and brutes have ré édcovoror, but not 
mpoaipeois: (2) sudden acts are éxovoia but not «ard spoaipeow. 
Again mpoaipecis is not émbupia or Ouyss, for (1) irrational animals 
have émébvpia and @6upds, but not mpoaipecis: (2) éwtOupia and 
mpoaipeots must be distinct principles, for the supremacy of the 
one or the other constitutes the different character of the dxparns or 
of the ¢yxparns respectively: (3) the opposition between sponipecis 

R2 


1111 b. 5. 


bv. 5. 
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and éméupia is something very different from that between one 
émOupia and another: (4) the relation of éméupia to pleasure and 
pain is very different from that of spoaipeocs to pleasure and pain: 
(g§) the difference between @vpés and mpoaipests is even more 
striking than that between ¢mOvpia and mpoaipeces. Acts done from 
Ovyds are the very opposite of acts from deliberate choice. Again 
mpoaipeats is not the same as fovAnors, wish, for (1) mponipecis is of 
things in our power, BovAnors often for impossibilities: (2) BovAnors 
has properly to do with the end, mpoaipeoss with the means. Again 
mpoaipeors is not the same as dda, for (1) 8éfa is about all things — 
impossibilities as well as things in our power: (2) &déa are dis- 
tinguished as true or false, not as good or evil. Nor is mpoaipeors 
the same as 8dfa ris, #.¢. an opinion on matters of conduct (cf. 
E. E. ii. 10. 1226 a. 4 od8€ 8) rev ef’ aire dvrav mpaxray dda, 7} 
ruyxavopev olduevos deiy ri mparrew 4 ov mparrev)—for such opinions, 
however sound, do not affect the character as a series of mpoatpecers 
does : (3) we ‘choose to take or avoid’; but we do not ‘opine to 
take or avoid’: (4) mpoaipeors is praised for its goodness, 8dé£a for 
its truth: (5) we choose what we have reason to consider good, 
but form opinions about things quite irrespectively of this con- 
sideration—A od aw fopev dyaba drra (but see note ad Joc. § 13): 
(6) it is not always the same men who choose best and who have 
the best views or opinions on matters of conduct, for some choose 
through wickedness what they speculatively disapprove. 

The point that ddéa precedes, or attends, wpoaipeois is not con- 
troverted in the foregoing arguments, which are directed merely 
against the view that mpoaipeors, and dd£a, or 8d€a ris, are identical. 

In iii. 3. 19 Aristotle defines spoaipeots as BuvAcuriay dpefis rev 
ép’ jpiv. It is the choice of things in our power, after deliberation ; 
as he says in §17 of the present Chapter—it is perd Adyou xai 
diavoius, 2#.¢. it implies the exercise of the reasoning faculty. 
It is not an irrational impulse, like émOvyia or Ovyds, and, at the 
same time, it is not purely intellectual, like 3ééa, but belongs to 
the appetitive side of our nature (dpefis). For the Eudemian 
account of mpoaipeoss see note on vi. 12. 8. 


$1. olxerdraroy x.r.d.] Cf ££. ii, 11. 1228 a, 2 ée ris mpoa- 
pivews xpivoper roids tis’ Touro 8 dati rd rivos évexa mparret, GAN ov ri 
wparres ... ért wavras éravoupey cal yWeyouer els rh» mpoaiprcow Brée- 
wovres padAoy fj cis Ta Epya’ Kairos aiperdrepoy 9 évépyeia THs dperys .. . 
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érs dca Td pur) padcow eivac l8eiv riw mpoaipecw dwola res, dd ravra éx roy 1111 b. 5. 
épyev dvayxa{épeOa xpivesy woids tis. alperarepoy ey ob» 4 evépyen, 
€xawererepoy 3° 7 mpoaipects. Cf. £. NV. x. 8.5. The doctrine of the 

present section is already involved in Aristotle's definition of dpery 

as é£ts mpoatperixy «.7.A. 


§ 2. rd éfaipyns| Ramsauer compares what is said in iii.8. 15— b. 9. 
&d xal avdpeorépou Soxet eivar rd ev Trois aipmdioss PdBois dpoBoy xai 
Grdpaxov evar fj dy Trois mpo8nAous’ dd ELews yap paddov fy, ore Frrov éx 
wapackeuns. Ta mpohary perv yap Kav éx Aoywpoy Kal Adyou ris mpodAciro, 
ra O° é£aibyns xara ryy fe. 

According to both passages, apparently, ra ¢faigms are not xara 
spoaipeow: but according to the later passage the és of dvdpeia is 
specially shown in them. How is this to be reconciled with the 
definition of dpery as és mpoaperean? By pointing out that the 
virtuous és is the organic result, as it were, of many acts of 
rational choice, which, at first hesitating and difficult, have at last 
become ‘secondarily automatic.’ In the first passage Aristotle 
contrasts sudden acts in general with those chosen after delibera- 
tion; in the second passage he has specially in view the sudden 
emergencies which call for prompt action on the part of the 
courageous man; and he says, in effect, that the truly courageous 
man, having organised his deliberation, will be ready for these 
emergencies ; that, in relation to them, he will show how well 
organised his spoaperixy és of courage is; whereas ra rpoharxy may 
be faced, after deliberation, by one whose deliberation is not yet 
organised—has not yet become ‘secondarily automatic.’ 


§ 4.] Peters’ translation here is—‘ The continent man, on the b. 13. 
other hand, deliberately chooses what he does, buf does mot desire tt.’ 
Better—‘ the continent man acts from deliberate choice, not from 
mere desire,’ for we must remember that spoaipecis is BovAevrixy 
Spefis (ZL. LX. iii. 3. 19), and involves appetite and desire. 


§ 5. nai mpoapdéce: pév dwBupia evayriodra:, éwOupia 8° dwiOupig b. 15. 
oJ} This does not mean that one desire is never opposed to another 
(cf. Ald. Schol. ad loc. 8oxei nai éwOupia éwbupiq evavria, olov «i res 
ddEns emOupet xai xpnuaricpov, Sy rd péy Seiras Samamns, 6 ypnpariwpos 8¢ 
gadot wepcyivera: xpnudrev), but that the opposition is not of the 
nature of contrary opposition; whereas deliberate choice and desire 
are opposed as contraries (¢»avria), if opposed at all. Two desires 
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1111 b. 15. relating to Awo different objects may indeed clash and wrangle; 


~ 


but deliberate choice and desire, relating to she same object, 
are opposed in a much more definite manner. Desire seeks to 
possess it, because it is pleasant; deliberate choice, keeping in 
view the permanent welfare of the whole man, declines it. The 
opposition between desire and deliberate choice is, in fact, that 
between desire and reason—between the tendency to disorder and 
the principle of order—a definite and standing opposition, very 
different from the accidental, and often temporary, opposition 
which obtains between two desires. An illustration may help to 
make this great difference clear. Two disorderly and self-seeking 
factions in a state may oppose each other bitterly, or may join 
hands against the orderly government which strives to repress 
them both. Their opposition to each other is accidental, not 
necessary. But the opposition of orderly government to faction is 
a necessary one, as long as the state, in the proper acceptation of 
the term, lasts. In the Republic, Plato has sketched the décadence 
of a state, in which order, or Adyos, has ceased to assert itself, and 
various éméOupziac assume in turn the functions of government. A 
strong passion, such as that for honour, or wealth, may, for a time, 
preserve order in its own interest, and maintain the semblance of 
a state, but is soon overpowered by a coalition of other passions, 
which, having obtained mastery over it, begin to wrangle among 
themselves, till a passion stronger than the rest—personified as the 
demagogue-tyrant—vaults into supremacy. (ep. 545 sqq.) No 
one émOupia is necessarily and always opposed to another. Each 
has its own object, which may, or may not, at a given time, be 
compatible with that of another. But so far as all émOupia, as 
such, seek objects which stand out of relation to an orderly system, 
they are essentially opposed to reason, the principle of order, and 
therefore to its exponent, deliberate choice. Reason is the per- 
manent personality of the man, which distinguishes itself from 
every passing desire. It coexists with the desire, and distinguishes 
itself from it. But one desire does not really coexts/ with another : 
t.e. two desires do not quarrel about the possession of the same 
thing. Each merely seeks its own object, and is unconscious of, 
and careless of, the object of the other. The technical meaning of 
the word evayriotra thus gives the key to the interpretation of the 
passage before us, as the Ald. Schol. seems to have seen. His 
words are—aduvaroy roy airdy dua éniBupeiy rov re rpadnvat cal rou pi 
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tpudnvat’ ourew yap nal 4 mpoaipecis évavria rH éxebupig Gre wept To ard, 1111 b. 15. 
Cf. Met. O. 10. 1018 a. 25 évavria Aéyeras rd re ph duvara dpa re aire 
wapeiva rev dapepovrey Kara yévos, kal ta wAeiorov Baéporra ray dy req 
aire yéver, nai Ta wreiorov dktadtpovra rey dv ravr@ Sexrixg, wat ra 
sheioroy dsahepovra tev Und Thy alrny Suvapuy, cal dv 7 dcadopa peyiorn 
 dnd@s f xara yévos 4 xar’ ei8os. Contrariety (éxayridrns) is between 
things in relation to the same quality, or circumstance, not in 
relation to different qualities, or circumstances ; ¢.g. ém:Oupia urges 
aman to drink, and mpoaipeois restrains him from drinking: ¢ém- 
Ovupia and spoaipeors are here opposed (as contraries, ¢vavria) on the 
common ground of drinking. But there is no such common 
ground on which two és:6upias can be opposed. One émeOupia does 
not urge the man to drink, and another restrain him. He does 
not ‘desire’ at the same moment to drink and not to drink. The 
‘opposition’ between ¢xOvpia: is of a less definite kind than this : 
e.g. the desire of drink may be ‘opposed’ to that of money; but 
this is not ‘contrary’ opposition (ov« évayriovra:), because évavria 
are properly the most distant extremes within the same class, and 
the desire of drink and the desire of money fall under different 
classes. But to desire to drink, and to choose not to drink are 
‘contraries,’ both falling under the class of attitudes towards 
drinking. 

The special explanation of the term évarrioy given in £. X. ii. 
8. 8 also throws light on the passage before us. The extreme 
which represents a naturally strong desire is there said to be ‘ more 
contrary’ to the mean, or good choice, than the extreme which 
represents a naturally weaker desire ; #.¢. it is more difficult, and 
more painful, to avoid the extreme which represents a naturally 
strong desire; for, as desire is of pleasure, the opposition to desire 
must involve pain. Hence spoapece pew éxcOupia évavriotrar. But 
if one émOvpia conquers another, it is because we like it better— 
no pain is involved—embupia 8 émOupig od. 

The contrariety of Aoywpds and émOupia is discussed in Rep. 440, 
q. V. 

kai} pdy emeBupia . . . 008° 48dos] The Paraph. has—érs 9 péo b. 16. 
éxBupia Aumnpa dors, cal rd 78d ded dvrixeipevow exer (rpds abrd yap dei 
déperat), ) 8€ rpoaipects obre AuEnpa dorw obre 1d 480 dyrixeipevoy Fat. 

He seems to have had before him the reading ¢éritumos (Cod. 
Victor.), } mpoaipeots & obre Aumnpa (N >) 066° nddos. Adopting the 
reading of Bekker’s and Bywater’s texts, we may explain the state- 


1111 b. 16. 


— 


b. 18. 


b. 19. 


b. 23. 


b. 36. 
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ment thus—ém:éupia is concerned directly and exclusively with 
pleasure, which it seeks, and pain, which it avoids—the two being 
very intimately connected, since the pain which it avoids is that of 
the emptiness which it seeks to fill with pleasure (cf. £. X. vii. 12. 
2). The Paraphrast’s reading érdvmos was evidently intended to 
bring out this meaning, which, however, is sufficiently plain in the 
better supported reading émaAvrov. 

But Avwnpd for Avznpow involves a blunder in Aristotelian 
doctrine. Ipoaipeots, when, in the ¢yxparns, it declines an importu- 
nate pleasure, or, in the ds8peios, chooses wounds and death in a 
noble cause, of course involves pain: see £. J. iii. 9, §§ 2-5 8d 
cal éridvrov 7 avdpeia x... 50, we cannot read 4 xpoalpers 3 ofre 
Aumnpa ob6 H8eos. But it is true to say that ‘deliberate choice is not 
concerned with the painful or the pleasant.’ Its object is the xadds, 
ovpd<épov, Or ayabdv generally. It does not seek merely to get 
present pleasure, and avoid present pain, aS émévpuia does, but 
it looks at wpdfes and dé in their relations to an end. It 
has to do with the selection of means, irrespectively of the im- 
mediate pleasure obtained, or pain avoided, in the course of the 
selection. The end, of course, whether high or low, is regarded 
by the agent as good and pleasant. The text followed by the 
Paraphrast, though obviously corrupt in the form in which he had 
it, may, however, represent the source from which the writer of the 
parallel passage in the Eudemian Ethics (ii. 10. 1225 b. 30), de- 
rived his—ére émOupia pév nai Ovpds dei perd AUmNsS’ mpoaporpeda dé 
wONAG xa) dvev Avwns——a statement which is true. 


§ 6.] Cf. the comparison of 6upés and émbupia in vii. 6. 1-5. 
§ 7. BodAnors} not will, but wish. 


d0avactas| merely ‘exemption from death. The question of 
the ‘immortality of the soul’ is not raised here: see Zell and 
Grant. 


§ 9. réhous dori paddov] ‘Again we are more properly satd “to 
wish the end,” “to choose the means.” ’—Peters. This brings out 
correctly the force of paAAov. The words in iii.ch. 3, § 20-ch. 4, 
§ x seem to imply that the proper use of both terms is perfectly 
definite—that as sponlpeors is only of means so fovAners is only of 
the end,— i pév ody mpoaipects rum eipnobw, cai wept woid ort nai ore 
tév xpos Ta TEA. 7 Oe Bovdnos Gre pew Tou TéAovs doTiv cipyra. Eude- 
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mus is equally explicit with regard to mpoaipeots—ZL. £. ii. 10. 1226 1111 b. 26. 
a. 7 ovdeis yap réAos avdey mpoaipeirat, GAG Ta xpds TO ré€Aos. But with 

regard to BovAnois he says BovAera: 8¢ ye pddtora rd rédos (1226 a. 

13), and BovrAccbas pev nai Sdfa pddrota rov réAcus, mpoaipecis 8” ove 

éorw (1226 a. 16)}—which may be thought to suggest the propriety 

of limiting the reference of uaAAo» in the passage before us (Z. NV. 

lii. 2. 9) to BovAnois, notwithstanding the absolute statement in Z. JV. 

lii. 4. 1 7 8€ BovAnors Gri pew rod Tédous eoriv eipyrat. The Paraphrast 

however has—i pew BuvAnois rov redous éoriv del, 9 8€ mpouiperts rep 

pos TO Tédos hepdvrav. 

BouhéyeOa pdr xai dapdy] sc. Srs BovAdpeba evdarporeiv. Ramsauer. b. 28. 

§ 10. wepi rd di&ia] We are to understand that défa may pro- b. 32. 
nounce upon did, as upon anything in heaven or earth (c/ vii. 3. 4 
BnAoi 3° “Hpdedecros); but only émornpy has them as its s/rue objects: 
see Vi. 3. 2. 

§ 11. Add’ 088¢ rwf} An opinion on moral matters—as is made 1113 a.1 
clear by the parallel passage Z. Z. ii. 10. 1226 a. 4 ob8€ 8) 4 Tay 
ép’ aire Syrev xpaxrav ofa 7 Tvyydvoper oldpevos Beiv re mpdrrew h od 
nparrev, The Ald. Schol. has—ovdé rut: ofoy rq epi rovrwr rept a 9 
Bpoaipecis’ xara yap riv mpoaipeow ray ayabay i) Kax@y owl eopev’ f yap 
ayabui f xaxoi? card 8é rv wept rey ait&y rovrev ddfay oikérs ayabol 
caxot’ ob yap 6 8ofd{ww ori 7 axdpiu ayabdy fH Sixacooven fn Kal ay- 
Speins fh ayabds' 6 mpoatpovpevos 8¢" rou yap axparous 8dfa per dp6n, mpoalpe- 
ow & of, We can gather from this section what Aristotle would ;; 
have thought of the tendency to estimate a man’s character by his 
speculative belief. 

§ 12. duyetv [4] ] Bywater brackets 7. It is omitted by K>. a3. 

od wdvu 8ofdfoper] ‘ We never opine.’ dev intensifies the nega- a. 5. 
tive, as in the next section—d ov wewv toper (sc. dyald dvra), 

§ 18. 4 re dpOms] 7 is here equivalent to fra, and introduces a. 6. 
words explanatory of of 8. A comma between paAdoy and 7, as in 
Coraes’ text, would prevent a natural misunderstanding of the con- 
struction. 

& od wdvu Toper] sc. dyad dvra. It is. necessary to supply these a 8. 
words in order to give the argument force. Ramsauer, who fails 
to supply them, is aware that the argument, as he conceives it, is a 
weak one; for he says—‘ parum in sexto hoc argumento ponderis : 
dos yap rév Sofa(derev ov Sordoverw, GAN’ olovra: axpiBes elddvas (Vil. 
3.3). Poterit igitur nihilominus 4 mpoaipeois esse ddfaris.’ Aristotle 
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a. ll. 


a. 16. 


a. 17. 
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means to say here that we choose what we have reason to consider 
good, but form opinions about things quite irrespectively of this 
consideration. Here an important difference is noted between 
choice and opinion: the former relates to the good, the latter does 
not. The Paraphrast’s note I accordingly regard as wrong—ere 
mpoatpovpeda pev & odddpa ywaooxoper ayaba elvar, 8o€d(oper d¢ A ov wavu 
ytvacxouey adnO7n civar. 


§ 14. 01] of dxpareis, see vii. 3 on the relation of dxpacia to 
ddfa, 

§ 15. ef 82 wpoyiverar 84a tis wpoatpdoews x.1.A.] That opinion 
precedes (and accompanies) choice is undoubtedly Aristotle’s 
opinion, see iii, 3. 17 1d yap éx ris BovAns mpoxpiOev spoaperdy éore. 
Cf. £. £. ii. 10. 1226 b. 9 éx 86fns Bovdeurians dorly 7 mpoaipecis : Cf. 
also £. NV. vii. 3. 9 where the premisses of the Practical Syllogism 
are described as 8dfa: and de An. iii. 10. 433 b. 27 9 épexrixdy rd 
(gov, ravry avrov xunrixdy’ pexrixdy € ovx dvev davracias’ pavracia 8é 
naoa h Noytorenn h alcOnrixn. 

For the use of the term mapaxoAov6ei Ramsauer quotes £, £. ii. 
10. 1225 b. 21 padcora 8€ A€yeras wapd river, nal (yrovwrs Bofere 8° Gy 
dvoiy eivas Oarepov 4 mpoaipecis, fro ddéa f dpefis dppdrepa yap paiveras 
mapaxodovbourra. Lpoaipeois is not identical with either dpegés or 
ddfu, but ‘involves’ both. 


§ 17. pera Adyou Kai Scavolas] Both terms mark an intellectual 
process, as distinguished from an intellectual act—they mark an 
association of ideas, a train of thought, a review of the circumstances 
of the case in their relation to the possibility and advisableness of 
taking action. ‘Choice implies reasoning, and a process of 
thought.’ That ‘ association of ideas,’ ‘ train of thought,’ ‘ intellect- 
ual process’ is one of the prominent meanings of Adyos is shown 
by the fact that it is frequently used for ovAAoy:opds: while, in its 
dominant sense, &dvoa is the faculty of jorning and separating 
vonwara—see passages quoted in notes on vi. 2. 2, 3; cf. also vi. 9. 
3 where &advoa is said not to be an assertion, or finished intellectual 
result—2davoias dpa Aeirerat (6pOéryra elvar Thy evBovdiav’) airy yap (2.6. 
didvora) udrrw paors. 


mpd érépwr aiperdy | ‘ rpoaipeass, lit. ‘ choosing before.” Our “ pre- 
ference ” exactly corresponds here, but unfortunately cannot always 
be employed.’ Peters. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


What then is Deliberation? And what are the things about which we 
deliberate ’—for plainly we do not deliberate about everything. Inthe first place, 
not about things which a fool or madman might think fil to ‘deliberate about’— 
nor about the eternal and immutable verities of the Universe and of Mathematics 
—nor yet about those changes, whether produced by necessity, or nature, or however 
produced, which take place uniformly, like the changes of the seasons —nor 
about those events which occur without uniformity, like rains and droughts— — 
nor about chance events, such as the discovery of a buried treasure—nor yet 
about all which concerns the conduct of human life, for example no Lacedae- 
monian thinks of deliberating how the blessings of good government may be con- 
Jerred upon the Scythians. 

It remains then that we deliberate about things which lie within our own 
power, We have nothing to do with things which are accomplished by other 
causes than Man's efficiency, i.e. nothing to do with things produced by Nature, 
Necessity, and Chance, the other causes commonly enumerated. 

Every man deliberates about those things which he has tt in his power 
fo accomplish—but not where he has the guidance of an exact Science or Art. 
He does not deliberate, for example, how to shape letters, and spell words—for 
there can be no doubt about that—but where the things, which it ts in his power 
lo accomplish, or affect, are not uniformly the same, but vary according to 
circumstances, as, for example, the things which a doctor or merchant has to 
deal with vary according to circumstances Thus, there is more room for 
deliberation in navigation than in gymnastic, navigation being a less exact 
system than gymnastic. For the same reason there ts wider scope for deliber- 
ation in matters of opinion than in matters of scientific knowledge. We 
deliberate, in short, where results can be predicted with more or less probability, 
but not with certainly; and where great issues are involved, we try to get other 
people to join with us in our deliberations, because we fear that by ourselves we 
shall not be able to come to a right decision. 

Lt ss not about the end that we deliberate, but about the means. We set an 
end before ourselves, and then enquire how, and hy what means, we can reach 
tt: tf there are more ways than one of reaching it, we enquire which ts the best 
and castest way ; if there is only one way, we review its steps in the backward 
direction, till we come to the first step, which is the last to be thought of, but the 
first to be actually taken. 

Here the man who deliberates may be compared with the man who solves a 
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geometrical problem by analysing an assumption into simpler and simpler ele- 
ments, till he comes to something sufficiently evident to serve as the starting-point 
of the synthetic process by which he is conducted to the solution. If, in the course 
of his deliberative analysis of the successive steps, a man comes upon a step which 
he sees cannot be taken—e.g. a step impossible without money which cannot be 
procured—he gives up the idea of trying to reach the end ; but if all the steps 
seem posstble, he takes the matter in hand. By‘ possible’ we mean able to be 
effected by himself, for that which ts effected for him through the instrumentality 
of his friends may be said to be effected by himself, inasmuch as he ts the cause 
of the actions of his friends. Hus friends are his instruments, and an import- 
ant part of deliberation ts always about instruments—what instruments are at 
my disposal, and how shall I use them ? 

Man is a Principle or Cause of Actions. Deliberation ts about Actions, i.e. 
about means | for actions are means), not about the end. But, although thus 
concerned with particulars, deliberation is not concerned with them as sense 35, 
which takes each by itself, and merely says—‘ this is white, ‘that is sweet.’ 
Deliberation reviews certain particulars as members of a definite system—as 
conspiring to the end, and is thus a process with clear limits, although concerned 
wath particulars. 

What delibcration considers, and chotce selects, is the same step viewed at 
different times. Before anything is settled the step is simply ‘ under delibera- 
tion’; but when, as the result of deliberation, tt ts once for all preferred to other 
steps, it ts ‘chosen. A man comes to the end of his review of practical steps 
when he reaches the point at which his own efficiency begins, i.e. when he brings 
the matter to where he, with his leading principle, or power of choice, can do 
something. Thus in the Homeric constitution the deliberation of the chiefs 
ended with the practical decision announced by them to the people. 

Chotce then may be defined as the deliberate reaching-forth towards things 
which lie within our power, 


§1.] BovAevors, or Bovdyn, Deliberation, is not about (1) things 
a madman or fool would deliberate about, nor (2) about eternal 
and immutable laws, such as those of the Universe and of Mathe- 
matics, nor (3) about uniform changes whether due to Necessity or 
Nature or any other principle of causation, ¢.g. the rising of the 
sun, nor (4) about variable events, ¢.g. drought and rain, nor (5) 
about chance events, ¢.g. the finding of a treasure, nor (6) about 
all human affairs, ¢.g. not about the government of Scythia 
(which a Greek could not influence). After all these exclusions, 
there remain as the objects of deliberation, ra éq’ jyiv xat mpaxra, 
and these are not ends but means. Assuming an end as good, we 
look about for means, till we arrive at one which it is immediately 
in our power to produce or supply—rd sparov airy of § 11. 
Having used this means, we are then in a position to use a further 
means, and s0 on. 
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2. Sep 05] for epi o5 —an infrequent use of irép in Aristotle, 1112 «. 20 

but more frequent in the E¢hics, Topics, and Rhetoric than else- 
where, according to Eucken (Sprachgebrauch des Arist. p. 47). 
In the Nic. E¢h. it occurs five times—i. 5. 7, i. 6. 13, here iii. 3. 2, 
viii. 1. 7, and x. 1. 2 (see notes on these passages), Nor is this 
use Of imép frequent in the majority of those books in the Aris- 
totelian Corpus which are plainly not by Aristotle himself. In the 
M. M., however it is very frequent, occurring between 80 and go 
times, and is even more frequent in the Rhef. ad Alex. 


§ 3. wepi 8h tev didtey ... ofoy wept rod xdcpou] Cf. de Coelo a. 21. 
ll. 14. 296 a. 33 9 8€ ye rov xéopov rafts aidos eoriv. This order 
of the Universe which is said to be aids depends upon, or is the 
expression of, an eternal immaterial principle, described in various 
parts of the de Coelo and Metaphysics as—oicia didws dxivyros— 
évépyesa dvev Suvdpews—rd mp@roy Kivovy ov Kvovpevorn—bleds: e.g. Met. - 
A. 6. 1071 b. 4 Gxdyxn elvai ria aidwv ovciay dxivyrov—and A. 7. 
1072 a, 21 fore re alel xivovpevov xivnow dravorov, avtn 8 4 KUKA@’ Kal 
rouro ov Adyp pdvow GAX’ épyp Bidov. Sor’ aidsos dv ein 6 wperos 
ovpards. tors roivuy re xat 8 mivei. erret 3¢ 1d Kevoupevoy Kai xivouv Kal 
pécoy, gore roivuy rs & ov xiwouperoy Kuve, aidiov Kal ovcia xal évépyea 
oboa, sivei 8¢ Dde 1d Cpexrdv rai rd vonrdy [Kiet oF xuwovpera|. rovTar 
Ta Wpera rd aurd. émOuunroy péy yap rd haydpevoy naddv, BovAntév od 
sparov TO by caddy. ... ewel 8 gore rs mivovv airéd dxivnroy dy, évepyeia dy, 
rouro oux évdéxeras Dros exew ovdaynas. opa yap » spwrn rev pera- 
Boday, raurns 8¢ 9 KiaAg’ TravTny 3é ruvro xuei. ef avdyxns dpa éotiy dy 
kai 9} Gvdyxy, Kad@s, kal oUrws dpyn. 1d yap dvayxaioy rocavraxés, rd 
pew Big Gri rapa Thy dppny, Td 8€ OF ox dvev Td eb, TO Se pr) Evdexdpevoy 
DAws dAd’ dwlas. ex roaurns dpa dpyns fpryra: 6 ovpavds nai 4} vars. 
daywy) 8 dori ofa 9 dplorn puxpdy xpdvoy nui. ovTws yap ale éxeivo 
(jyiv dy yap adivaroy), dsrei ai Porn 4 evépyea rovrou’ eal da rovro 
€ypnyopats ataOnors vonows Wodioror, eAsides 8é Kai pynpas dea ravra. 4 OE 
yénots 9 Kad’ dara» rov xal éavrd dpicrov, cat 7 pdAsota Tov padtora, 
davréy 8¢ yori db vous card peradnw tov vonrov’ vonros yap ytyveras 
Ocryyaver nal voay, Gore ravrov vous xal vonrdy. 1d yap Sexrixdy rou vonrou 
nal ris ovcias vous. dvepyet 3¢ fywv. Sor’ éxeivo paddov rovrou & doxei 
6 vous Oeiuy exe, cal 9 Oewpia rd qdorov cal dpcrov, «i ody ovrws ed 
exes, Gs npeis word, 6 Beds aici, Oaupacrdéy’ el 8¢ paddoyv, ere Oavpacimrepor, 
exes Be de. ai (on Aé y Uwapxer 4 yap vou évépyesa (wn, exeivos b¢ 7 
évepyeu évepyeu o¢ 7 xa avrny éxeivov (wn apioty Kai didiws. apev 
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8¢ roy Gedy elvae (pov aidtoy dporov, Sore (wy nat aldv cuvexys nat aidcos 
Umapxet tp Beg’ rovro yap 6 Geds. 

As Alexander in his commentary on this chapter (M/e/. A. 7) 
puts it (p. 667, ed. Bonitz), 9 rou nAiov adaipa, and the cdaipa of 
the other planets, are moved by 4 amAavjs odaipa, OF mparos ovpavds, 
which is rd xwovpevor-xal-xavovv, and intermediate (uéoov) between rd 
mdavapevor (2. 9 Tov HAiov opaipa and the other planetary c¢aipar), 
which it moves, and 1d mp&rov xwovw ob xvovpevov, by which it is 
itself moved. Not only is the Prime Mover described as di8cs, 
but the spa@ros ovpayds is similarly described (JZe/. A. 7), as are also 
the sun, and other bodies of the planetary spheres—AZe/. ©. 8. to50b. 
20 sqq. and Me/. A. 8. 1073 a. 26-39. From the last passage 
referred to we learn that the eternal motions proper to the sun 
and other planets are caused by an equal number of dxivyro: cai 
aidior ovaia, which we must regard, not as independent principles, 
but as special manifestations of the mpa@rov xwvovv, which primarily 
manifests itself in the circular motion of the mpéros ovpavds. (See 
Alex. Met. p. 682; each planetary sphere, he says, has its vyq in 
subordination to the mpa@ros wots, as the spheres themselves are 
subordinate to the dzAavjs odaipa.) The circumstance that the 
path of each planet is the resultant of its own proper motion 
and the motion of the containing sphere next above it explains 
the phenomena of natural growth and decay. The sun and other 
planets, by variously approaching and receding from different 
parts of the earth at different seasons, cause the alternations of 
yéveors and g6opd which take place in our sublunary region 
(cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. p. 469, sqq., 3rd ed.)—See de Generat. 
ef Corrupt. ii. 10. 336 a. 26 sqq.—avepdy Sts puas pév odons ris 
opas ovx évdexera: yiverOar dudea dia 1d dvavria elva 1d ydp airs cai 
dwoavras éxov del rd abrd wépuxe roceiv. Sore iro yéveots dei fora fj 
POopd. Bet 8é mrceiovs eivas rds xunoes Kal evavrias, } rp Hops 4H ri 
dvoparia® ray yap évavrley ravavria atria, 81d wal ovy 7 mpdrn hopa 
alria dati yevéoews xai pOopas, add’ H nara ray Aokdy nvcdow ev rauTy 
yap xal rd cuvexés dors cal rd xuveiOat B00 xumnoes® avayen ydp, Et ye ded 
€orat ovvexis yéveoss kat POopd, det udv re xiveioba, a py emActroow 
atra al peraBodAai, dv0 8’, dws ph Odrepow cupBaivy pdvoy, rijs per ovv 
ovvexeias ) Tou Sov dopa airia, rod 3¢ xpoosevat cal amevar n Syxdsors’ 
ovpPaiver yap éré per rdppe yivecba oré 8 éyyis. avioov dé rov diacri- 
paros dvros dvmpados goras 9 xivnors’ Sor’ i rp poorer Kal eyyis elvat 
yerrg, TH awcevas ravrov rovTo xai mippw yiverOar Pbeiper, nal el ry wor- 
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Adis Mpootevar yevva, kat Tq wodXraxs awedOciy POciper’ ray yap évayriwy 1112 a, 21. 
tdvavria atria. See Schwegler, J¢/. vol. iv. pp. 255, 256. Cf. also 
de Coelo ii. 6. 288 a. 26 sqq.—n yap dvwpadia yiyverar bia hy aveow 
cat éniraow. re énel way Td xevovpevoy Ud Twos Kivetrat, avayKn THY 
dvepaXriay yiyver Oar rhs Kuwnoews f Bia Td Kivory h Ba Td Kivovpevoy f 3 
Gude’ ere yap ro xiwouy ph tH alry Suvdper xivoi, efre Td Kivovpevoy dAdor- 
otro xai py Stapevor rd ard, etre dudw peraBadrdot, ovOev ewArver dvapdrws 
xeveioOar TO Kivovpevov. avbey 8é rovrwy duvardy rept roy ovpavoy yeverOat: 
TO péy yap Kwovpevoy Sedeccrat Ors mparoy Kai dwdovv Kai ayévnroy Kat 
dpbuprov xai dws dpyerdfAnroy, rd Be xivotwy wodd paddroy eDAoyor elvut 
rowouToy’ TO yap mpa@roy rov mpwrov Kai ro dwAovry Tov dmAov Kai rd 
apOaproy xai ayévytoy rou apOdprov «ai ayevjrov xuvqrixoy’ émel ovy Td 
xevoupevoy ov peraSdAde: capa Gy, avd dy rd xivovy peraBaddAOt aowparoy 
dv. ore xal rv hopay advvaroy dyapadoy elvat. 

Now to return to the passage before us, £. J. iii. 3. 3—we do 
not deliberate about the eternal constitution of the xécpos, because 
we cannot alter it—it is the expression an ovoia aidios dximpros, ‘ an 
Eternal not ourselves.’ Nor about the eternal relations of mathe- 
matics, ¢.g. the incommensurability of the diagonal and side of 
a square. From the words with which § 4 begins—aAn’ odd€ mepi 
téy év xunoe, it is plain that Aristotle thinks of the aida here, in 
§ 3, aS dxivyra (Ramsauer suggests that he has forgotten to add the 
words xal dxwyrer 1.21). Now, it is strictly true that the objects of 
pure mathematics are dxivyra (see Met. E. 1. 1026 2. 13 7) pew yap 
vor wept dyopiora pév GAN’ ov daivyru, ris 8 pabnparians Ena [2. ¢. 
pure mathematics, as distinguished from optics and astronomy: 
Alex. ad loc.] wepi dxivyra pév ob xeptota 8° tows, ddd’ ds ev An’ 7 8¢ 
mpworn Kal mepi ywptora wai axivnra): but, as we have seen, in the 
xéopos, an ovcia aidsos dxivnros manifests itself in didi: xiwioas. 
We must suppose then that, in using the words sepi rév didiov olor 
mept rov xdopov, he is thinking only of the spérov xvovy or ovoia 
dxivnros, which is the cause of eternal motion, but is not itself 
motion ; this cause alone is the true object of OeoAoy«n-or 7 mpedrn 
gurooogpia, the motions in their various spheres produced by it 
falling under the provinces of dorpodcyia and gvoun. This is 
obviously the conception of the province of @eoAcyuy which he 
entertains in MMe, E. 1 partly quoted above; for the passage con- 
tinues—1026 a. 15 9 8¢ wpern nal wepl yeopora cai dxivnra. avdyxy 
3¢ wadvra piv rd altia dika elvat, pddtora 8é tavra’ ravra yap atria Trois 
avepois rév Ociov—t.e. mpwrn drrocvopia is concerned with ra aira, 
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the causes of the visible motions of the heavenly spheres, The 
motions themselves fall under dorpodcyia and that part of ¢voiwy which 
may be entitled epi xuwnoews par excellence: see Phys. ti. 7. 198 a. 
27 [ore rov qucixod eidéva] Sdws doa xivodpeva xivei? Soa 8é pH) ovxére 
duos’ ov yap ey davrois fyovra xivnow ov apyhy xivnoews Kivet, GAX’ 
axivnra ovra. 


§ 4. GAN’ ob8e wepi ray dy nivfice: .. . dvarohdv}] These, as 
distinguished from the dita «al dxivyra (objects of Geodcyxy and 
pabnparicn), are the objects partly of darpoAcyin—a branch of applied 
mathematics dealing with the didios xuvxnoes of the various heavenly 
spheres, which present such phenomena as those of rpowal kai 
dyaroAai, here described as ¢£ dudyxns (1.¢. €€ dvdyxne ... fv Aéyouev 
tT? py evdexerOa drAdws Met, E. 2. 1026 b. 29: cf. A. 5. 1015 a. 34); 
parily of ¢voun—a science which deals with uniformities of 
sublunary motion manifesting themselves in the phenomena of 
(a) inorganic and (6) organic nature—for this is what the dis- 
tinction made in de gen. anim, i. 4.717 a. 15—way } Gvors f dea rd 
dvayxaioy roves fj 1a +5 BéArvoy practically amounts to. The motions 
of inorganic nature (manifesting themselves in such phenomena 
as those of gravitation, heat, light, electricity, chemical combina- 
tion) are said to proceed ¢£ dvdyxns, because, although they differ 
from the e#erna/ motions of the heavenly spheres in being capable 
of suspension (as when a stone is not allowed to move downwards), 
still, when they do take place, they a/ways take place in one way 
(see Met. ©. 2. 1046 b. 4 al pév perd Adyou [Svvdpas] waca ray 
vavriav ai avrai* ai 8 Gdoyo. pla évds’ oloy rd Geppdy tov Oeppaiverr 
pdvor, 1 8¢ larpixy vdcuv xal Uyceias). 

The other class of natural motions comprises those that proceed 
évexa tov. These are organic processes, or biological laws, resulting 
in the production and maintenance of the various definite forms 
of vegetable and animal life, in which all separate parts and 
functions conspire in the interest of the whole. It is these organic 
processes, and the resulting organisms, rather than the phenomena 
of inorganic nature, which Aristotle has in view in describing gusts 
as he does in the following passages which are typical of many 
others—PaAys. ii. 8. 199 b. 15 ioe ydp, dca ard twos ey avtois 
Gpxis ovvexas xivovpeva aduxveira: eis te réAos ad’ exaorns 8¢ ov rd aird 
éxdoros ovdé rd ruxdy, aei pevros dri rd avrd, dy pn rs esmodion.... 
Gromoy 8¢ rd py olerOas Evexa tov yiverOat, day py Bear Td Kevouv Bovdev- 
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adpevov, xairos xal 1) réxvn o¥ Bovdeverat Kal yap ef évny ev rp EvdAp 7 1112 a. 23. 
vaunnyixn, dpoiws dy huces drole’ Gor «i ev ry Téxyy Eveors Td Everd Tov, 
wal €v guce. pddcora 8¢ 8dov, Gray ris larpevy avrds éaurdév" Toure yap 
doen vos. Ore pev ovwy airia 7 vos, Kat ovres ws Evexd rov, 
gavepdy. Phys. ii. 1. 193 a. 28 fa peév oty rpdwov otras 7 icis 
héyerat, ) mpwrn éxdorp troxeypévn VAN Tey éxdvTey ev avrois apyiy 
Kunoews Kal peraBodrjs, GAdov 8¢ rpdrov 7 pophy Kai rd ei80s rd xara Td» 
Adyor . . . Kal paddov avrn guars rs Ans... 9 poppy guos. Phys. ii. 
2.194 a. 28 9 8€ vos reAos Kat of évexra—and the frequently re- 
curring ovdéy parny 9 quots wot. This is Aristotle’s dominant 
conception of gues. It is evidently taken from the phenomena of 
organic nature, being in fact that noted in A/e/. A. 4. 1014 b. 16 
vos Aéyerat éva pev rpdroy 7 rev huvopdveyv yévecis, olov ef ris erexreivas 
Aeyos rd v. At the same time, as has been pointed out above, he 
distinguishes ra dvoid as inorganic (rd ¢€ d»dyens) and organic 
(ra éy ois rd évexad rov)—viz. in de Gen. An. 717 a. 15 quoted above, 
and in An. Post. ii. 11. 94 b. 36 9 prev Evexad rou wot huois, 7 & 
€€ avtyans’ 4 8 avdyxn dirrn 1) wey yap Kata dvow Kai thy dpyny, 7 be 
Big » wapd rihv dppnv, dowep ribos €£ avcyxns cal dvew nal care héperas, 
GAN’ ov 31a tH abryy avdyxny. It will be remembered that this same 
downward motion of the stone, which is here described as éé 
avay«ns, is said to be g@vae in LE. XN. ii. 1. 2. Cf. Grote’s Arissolle, 
i. 355: ‘Nature produces effects of finality, or with a view to 
some given end, and also effects of necessity, the necessity being 
either inherent in the substance itself, or imposed by extraneous 
force. Thus a stone falls to the ground by necessity of the first 
kind, but ascends by necessity of the second kind.’ 

The whole field of @vowy is mapped out in the following passage, 
Phys. ii. 1. 192 b. 8 rév dvrav ra pe dors hice, ra dé & Ddas 
airlas, pice 8¢ gapyer elvas ra te (Ga Kal rd pépn avtray xal rd ura xal rd 
dn\G rév ceoparer, olov yyy kal srip cai vdwp Kal dépa [ravra yap elva 
Kalra roaira hice paper]. wavra d¢ rd pnbévra caiveras d&.ap¢povra 
mpos Td ph Pree cuveorera’ rovrey pév yap exagroy dv davr@ dpyiy exe 
Kunocews Kai oTdoews, Ta pew KaTa Téwoy, Ta O¢ car’ abfnow xa diiow, ra 
d¢ car’ d\doloow. 

‘H duos 9 €€ dxdyxns wootvca—law of inorganic nature, and 4 
vote 7 éexd rov woovca—biological law, may then be distinguished 
as the two coordinate species of the genus ¢vors. But biological laws 
realise their ends—certain vegetable and animal organisms, by con- 
forming to certain definite conditions imposed, as we say, by the 

s 


1113 a. 238. 
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environment. J/ organisms are to come into being and exist at 
all, it is necessary for them to conform to certain conditions. Hence 
we must distinguish from 4 vats 4» €€ dvdyxns motodca (which is co- 
ordinate with 9 évexd rov), rd &€ iwobécews dvayxaioy, OF rd ds TAn Aeyd- 
pevuy avaykaioy, which is the condition to which 9 tots 4 éverd rov 
movovea must conform, if it is to realise its end: see Me/. A.5, where 
TO ayayxaioy Td drdovy, t.¢. in the strict sense, as rd ph évdexdpevov 
DAuws éxew, is distinguished from ré ob dvev ox évddxera: (iv ws cvvat- 
tiov . . . Kal ob dvev rd dyabov py évdéxerar fh elvac  yevécbau. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34 1d & €& dvdyxns worepov é€ trobécews indpye § 
kal drdas ; viv per yap ovovra rd €£ avayxns elvas dv 17 yevéoe, Sowep dy 
« ris rév roixov €€ dudyxns yeyernoOa vopifo, drs ta pew Bapéa xdtw 
repuxe pepecbar ra 8¢ cova émimodrs, 80d of iGo wev karo cal ra Oepeda, 
9 8€ yn avo da xoupdryra, émrodns 8¢ pddtora ra EvAa* xovddrara ydp. 
GAN’ duws ove dvev pew Tourer yéyovey, ov pévrot dia ravta TAN as Be TAny, 
GAN’ évexa row xpurrew xal cafe, dpuotws 8¢ nal ev rois GAAots waow, ev 
Saas Td ved Tou égtiv, ovK dvev péy Tey avayxaiay éxdvray thy dvow, ov 
pévros ye dh ravra GAX’ fh as UAny, GAN’ Evexa tov, oloy da Ti 6 mpior 
rotovtos ; Grws rod) cai évexa rovdi. rovro pévros rd ov évexa advvaroy 
yevécOa, dy pi) ocdnpovs 9° avdyxn dpa adnpody elvat, el mpiav Exrat nal rd 
€pyor avrov. ¢£ trobécews 38) 1d dyayxaioy, GNX’ ovy es rédos® ey ydp T7 
vAn Td avayxaioy, rd 8 od evexa ev re Adyp . . . pavepdy 3) dre rd 
Gvayxaioy év rois duatkvuis Td ws VAN Aeydpuevoy xal ai xunoes al raurns. 
cal Gude per rp hvoi@ Aexréac al aivias, waddov 8€ 9 rivos évexa’ airtoy 
yap Touro ris vAns, GAN’ ovy avr Tov TéAous’ nal rd TéAos Td Ov Evexa, Kai 
) Gpx7 amd rov dptopov xal Tov Adyou, Sowep éy rois xara réxyny, evel 7 
oixia rovde, rade Sei ytyverOas nal imdpxey €€ avayxns, cal drei 7 iyiea 
Todi, rdde Bei yiyverOas e& autyxns nal imdpyev. ovras xal el dvOpwrros 
rod, radi’ et 8€ radi, radi. Thus 1d dvayxaioy ro &€ tmobécews, OF 
Td dvayxatov rd ws VAN Aeyduevov, is that suitable environment (con- 
stituted for the most part by the operation of the necessary laws of 
inorganic nature—j pvors 7 é€£ dvtyxns mowtea as explained above), 
which is the necessary condition of the successful operation of the 
laws of organic nature. Looking at an organism per se, we see 
that its vital functions are conditioned by mechanical and chemical 
laws; looking at it in relation to its external environment, we see 
that its life is maintained in correspondence with laws regulating 
the inorganic phenomena of gravitation, heat, light, electricity, &c. 

‘H vous 9 evexd rov rowvea, then, is ‘ biological law’ ; 9 duane 4 €€ 
dytyxns ndwovea is ‘law of inorganic nature’; while r3 dvayxaioy rd éf 
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isoOécews expresses the relation in which ‘ biological law’ stands 1112 a. 28. 
to an environment constituted for the most part by phenomena of 
‘inorganic nature. Organisms, and works of human intelligence, 
are produced only under definite conditions or limitations imposed 
by this environment. 
Thus the é£ a»ayxns— according to the laws of inorganic nature,’ 
and the qvcea of the present section (£. X. iii. 3. 4) cannot be 
regarded as mutually exclusive expressions. A stone is said to fall 
both ¢£ dvayxns, and ¢voe. On the other hand, if we give guce its 
dominant sense of ‘ according to biological laws,’ we can distinguish 
it from ¢€ dvdyxns—‘ according to the laws of inorganic nature.’ 
We must remember, however, that ‘ biological laws’ operate only 
as the d»dyxn of the environment permits. 
§ 5. od8e wepi réy GAdore GAdws] From the examples given here a. 26. 
—oloy adxpar xal 3u8per—we may perhaps identify these with ra 
and cuprreoparos Of Phys. ii. 8. 198 b. 35 mavra ra Ghuce fh del ovre 
yiverat } ws emi rd wodv, roy 8 and ruxns Kai Tov avroparou ovdey, ov 
yap awd ruyns ovd’ awd ouprrdparos Bonet Very roAAdKis TOU xetuavos, GAN’ 
day tnd xiva’ ovdé xavpara bd Kiva, GAX’ ay yetpcvos. 


008 wepi tiv dwd téxns| ra amd rexns are distinguished as a. 27. 
occurrences directly affecting man, not to be foreseen by him, 
because exceptional, from ra awd rov avroydrov—occurrences, Or 
phenomena, not conceived as affecting man, which contradict the 
ordinary laws of nature: see Aes. A. 3. 1070 a. 6 h yap réxon Ff 
hice yiyveras i} rvxn fh rp abropdre. 1 per oby réxvn apy?) ev GAAg, 7 Be 
guots apyn ev air@, avOpwros yap dvOpwwov yerrG, al dé Aowwai alria 
orepnoes Tourer: t.¢. run is the orépnors of réxvy (or, more generally, 
of vovs nal way rd d¢ avOpmmov § 7). Its sphere is rd ddnAo» in human 
affairs: ré atrdparoy, in its specific sense, is the orépnors of pvcis— 
it is the spontaneous, or that which contradicts uniform law in the 
domain of nature—especially of organic nature: see Jf¢es. K. 8. 
1065 a. 26 rd 8¢ evexd rov ey rois Guoes ytyvoperas f awd dcavoias 
dariv, rixn 8 ¢oriv Gray ri tovrey ydéyyra Kard oupBeBneds’ Sowep 
yap xal dy dors 1d pv xa’ avrd rd 8¢ xara cupSeAnxds, ovTw Kai airtoy, 
9 rixn 8 airioy card oupPeBynxds dy trois card mpoaiperw rév Evexd rou 
ytyvopevcss, 8:d wepl ravrd rvxn Kal dcavoia’ mpoaipecis yap ob xepis 
d&avolas. ra 8 alria adpiora ad’ by dy yévacro ra awd riyns’ 8d ddndros 
dxOpexive Aoyope@ Kal alrioy card aupBeAnxds, dwras 8 oiderds. In 
Phys. ii. 6. 197 a 36, however, rd airdéyaroy is presented as the 
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§ 6. Xxd0ar| In £.£. ii.10.1226a. 29, and M. M.i.17.1189 a. 20, 1118 a, 38. 
"Iv8oi (brought within the Greek horizon by Alexander's conquest) 
are substituted for 2xvdas. 


§ 7. er Be vois xai wav 1d 8 dvOpedmou] See Khel. i. 4. 1359 a. & 82. 
30 mparoy pév oby Anmreov mepi woia ayaba f Kaxd 6 cupBovrdevwy TvpBov- 
Aevet, ered ov wept dravra GAN’ Soa evdexerat cai yevécOat nai py. Soa 
8¢ €£ avayans f tore f Cotas } ddvvaroy f elves } yevérOat, mepi 8€ rovrey 
oux ort oupBovdn. ovde 8) rept rav évdexyopevwr drdvrer éotw ydp nal 
pvoe Ema cal awd ruxns ywopeva ayaa trav évdexoudver cat yiyverOas xal 
pn, wept Sy ovdéy mpd ~pyou rd cupBovArevew’ adAd Sydow dre wept dowry 
dorivy rd BovAreverbar. rowvra 8’ dorivy doa reducer avdyeoOai els Hyas, 
nal by } apxn ris yevécews eh’ Hpiv coriv’ expt yap rovrov oxomoupey, 
dws Ay evpwper ef qyuivy Suvard f advvara xpafau. Below, in the same 
Chapter (7he/. i. 4), Aristotle enumerates five objects of deliberation 
—(1) revenue, (2) peace and war, (3) defence, (4) imports and 
exports, (5) legislation. These are all 80 dvOparov. : 
tev 8 dvOpdwwv Exacro: Boudedovras wept Trav 80 adt&y mpaxtiy] & 83. 
Added lest the reader should misinterpret the words may rd & dy- 
Opmmov. The object of deliberation generally is nav rd &’ avOperov : 
but the sudividual can deliberate only about that part of rd & 
dvéperov which is 8+ adrod. 
§ 8. dxpBets| As Grant remarks, not ‘exact’ in the sense in b.1. 
which we speak of the ‘exact Sciences,’ but rather ‘fixed ’—as 
may be gathered from the example, the art of writing. 
xat adrdpxeis] explains axpSeis. The dxpifea of a science which 
has its own principles within itself (which is atrdpxns) is greater than 
that of one which has to borrow them from another science: see 
| An. Post. i. 24, 87 a. 31. 


§ ©. paddov Se nai wept rds réxvas | Tas emiorjpas] réxv7, a8 b. 6. 
Grant notes, is here distinguished from émornyy, although in § 8 
émornpn has just been used as equivalent to réyo. 


§ 10. dv rots és dvi 1d wods] See note on i. 3. 4. b. a1. b. 8. 


nat dy ols d8idproroy] Ramsauer suggests xa) é» ols 7d ddidpscrov: b. 9. 
Rassow (Forsch. p.'75), following the dad’ é» ols fbn déprordy dors rd 
ws 8 of M. MM. i. 17. 1189 b. 24, suggests nal dv ols rd ds Bet 
ddipiorov, It is pretty plain that the writer of the 17. JZ. had 
before him both the Z. J. and the £, £. (ii. 10. 1226 a. 33 sqq.) 
when he wrote 1189 b. 18-26; he reproduces the d&xg ywoudns ris 


1112 b. 9. 


b. 18. 
b. 19. 


b. 20. 
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dpaprias which is peculiar to the Z. Z., and the a&épicroy which is 
peculiar to the £. VV. But he uses the word dépicrov, which is less 
appropriate in the context than adidpioroy, for adptoroy is that which 
has no limits (and therefore would elude intelligence, and could 
not be the subject of any forecast whatsoever) whereas adiépicroy 
is that which has no very definite limits: see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 
i. 4. 26 b. 14. It may be conjectured that the writer of the A. 1. 
found in his copy of the Z. XV. xat év ois a dei (sc. mparrev) adpioroy, 
a reading which might easily spring from an original cai éy ofs & dei 
(sc. mpérresw) adidpirroy *. 

§ 11. Boudeudpeba 8 od wepi trav teddy] It sometimes happens, 
however, that deliberation about the means to a contemplated end 
results in our seeing that the end is not worth the means, and that 
another end is preferable. We sometimes cannot be sure that an 
end is desirable, #.¢. is really an end for us, till we have ascertained 
what means it necessitates. But the ends instanced by Aristotle 
in this section are those more obvious ends which may be accepted 
as ends defore deliberation. 


xdxewvo| ‘refers to és and dc rovrou ’—Grant. 


1d mparoy airiov]| z#.¢. the step which must be first taken (mparoy 
dy 19 yevéce), which, however, is the last to be thought of in the: 
review of the steps (Zcxarov év ry eipéoa). A wishes to obtain an 
appointment : he can obtain it through the influence of B: he must 
get an introduction to B: C can give him an introduction: he 
must write to C: what is C’s address? He must look it out in the 
directory: there is a directory in the club: he must go there: he 
must calla cab. Here ‘calling a cab’ is the mparoy atrwov, 


dvahiew .. . dowep Sidypoppa] Cf. Zop. i. 16. 175 a. 27 ovp- 
Baive: 8€ wore, xadarep év rois dcrypdppacw Kai yap éxei avadvoayres 
éviore cuvOcivar madwy advvaroupey. 

We must suppose that the reference is to what is known as the 
Analytical Method of proof in Geometry—a Method which Plato 
is said by Proclus (ed. Friedl. p. 211) and Diogenes Laertius 
(iii. 24) to have invented, although there are traces of its employ- 
ment before his time (see Gow, L/istory of Gk. Mathematics p. 176). 


1 As regards the admissibility of & 3e=<7i 3, I am indebted to Prof. 
Cook Wilson for references to /nd. Arist. 532 b. 14, and Kiihner’s Gk. Gr. 
§ 562. 4, and ed. 
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It consists in assuming as true the proposition to be proved, and 1112b. 20. 
deducing from it, as principle, the necessary consequences to 
which it leads (see D. Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Part ii. chap. 4, § 3. 1. Preliminary observations 
on the Analysis and Synthesis of the Greek Geometricians)— 
‘If in this deduction,’ says D. Stewart, ‘I arrive at a consequence 
which I already know to be true, I conclude with confidence that 
the principle from which it was deduced is likewise true. But if on 
the other hand I arrive at a consequence which I know to be false, 
I conclude that the principle or assumption on which my reasoning 
has proceeded is false also. Such a demonstration of the truth or 
falsity of a Proposition is called an Analytical Demonstration. Ac- 
cording to these definitions of Analysis and Synthesis those demon- 
strations in Euclid! which prove a proposition to be true by showing 
that the contrary supposition leads to some absurd inference, are 
properly speaking Analytical Processes of Reasoning. In every 
case the conclusiveness of an Analytical Proof rests on this general 
maxim—that /ru¢h is always consistent with itself; that a sup- 
position which leads by a concatenation of mathematical deductions 
to a consequence which is true must itself be true; and that which 
necessarily involves a consequence which is absurd or impossible 
must itself be false. It is evident that when we are demonstrating 
a Proposition with a view to convince another of its truth the 
synthetic form of reasoning is the more natural and pleasing 
of the two, as it leads the understanding directly from known truths 
to such as are unknown. When a Proposition, however, is doubtful 
and we wish to satisfy our own minds with respect to it, or when 
we wish to discover a new method of demonstrating a theorem 
previously ascertained to be true, it would be found far more 
convenient to conduct the investigation analytically.’ 

Themistius in his commentary on An, Post. i. 12 (vol. i. pp. 
41-43, ed. Spengel) has remarks on d»dAvois which are worth 
careful attention in the present connexion. They bring to light 
an important difference between BovAevors and yewperpix) avddvors, 
here roughly compared by Aristotle. He begins by defining 
dwidvois—p. 42 (fol. 6 b) dvadvew d¢ Ady viv rd reOévros reds dAN- 
Gots aupmepdoparos rds mpordceas éeupicoxey 3° Sv cumx6n. But 

1¢The reductio ad absurdum is a kind of theoretic analysis. This is the 


only analysis that Euclid admits.’ Gow, Hist. of Gk. Mathematics p. 177, 
note 2. 
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drawing lines. Thus the Theorem ‘rpiyevoy = two right angles ’ 1112 b. 20. 
is proved by so ‘dividing’ rpiyeovor—by so drawing the lines 
which may be drawn in relation to rpéywvor (or, otherwise, the 
lines which are ‘potentially in rpiyw»or’) that at last angles = 
tptywvoy are obtained which are plainly seen to be also = two 
right angles. The three angles of rpéywvor are at last made into 
angles which can easily be pieced together so as to make two 
right angles—1051 a. 21 eipivkeras 8¢ xal rd diaypdypara (here = 
demonstrations: see Bonitz ad Joc.) évepyeig’ Suaupovvres yap cipi- 
axovow. ef 3 hy dnpnpeva, pavepa dy fy viv 8 dvumdpxe Suvdpea. dia 
ti dv0 cp6al rd rpiywvoy; Sri al wept piay oriypyy yeoviat tras dv0 dpOais. 
el oby aynxro 4 mapa ri» mAeupdy, iBovrs dy hy evbds Bnrov. did ri 7 ev 
nuccuxrip op6i xabdrov ; didrs cay iva rpeis, 7 re Baws dvo0 Kai 7 ex pégov - 
emoarabeioa dpOn, lddévre Spdoy re éxewo eidori, ore Havepdy Gri ra 
duvdpuer drra eis dvépyecay dvaydpeva edpicxerat. The two proofs given 
here are of course ‘synthetic,’ and in An. Post. ii. 11 Aristotle 
selects the latter of them for reduction to syllogistic form. The 
angle in the semicircle is ‘divided’ and so proved to be = one right 
angle ; it is not assumed to be = one right angle, which would be 
the case if the proof were ‘analytical.’ For a criticism of Euclid’s 
Synthetic Method see Schopenhauer die Welt als Wille und Vorsiel- 
lung i. 82-87. Schopenhauer’s contention is that: Euclid’s Syn- 
thetic Method involves the substitution of Jogical for intuitive 
evidence. It is snfuttve evidence, I take it, which Euclid akvays 
Offers (the evidence of superposition in the last resort): but often 
not in the most direct way. The issue is not, as Schopenhauer 
will have it, between intuitive evidence on the one side, and the 
Synthetic Method on the other ; but between the Analytic Method 
and the Synthetic Method. Schopenhauer may or may not be 
right in holding (against Euclid) that the Analytic Method is better 
than the Synthetic for the purpose of teaching Geometry. This is 
a practical question in Paedexszk upon which I am not competent 
to give an opinion; but I think that he is certainly wrong in 
supposing that Euclid’s evidence is ‘ logical, not mntuttive. Euclid 
marshals intuitive evidence according to the Synthetic Method. 
The passage quoted from Afe/. ©. g shows that the Synthetic 
Method of daipeocs is fully consistent with the appeal to intuition 
at every step. As an instance of the confusion into which Scho- 
penhauer falls, the fact may be mentioned that, while blaming Euclid 
for his neglect of the Analytic Method and of the appeal to intuition, 
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1112 b. 20. (the two seem to be identified by Schopenhauer), he singles out 
the apagogic proofs for special condemnation, as relying on Logical 
as distinguished from Intuitional evidence. But competent authori- 
ties tell us that these apagogic proofs are the only examples of 
the Analytic Method in Euclid ! 


b. 23. §12. nai rd dcxarov ... yevdoe.| The Paraphrast has—rpdémoy 
rivd dpolws xai 6 Bovdevdpevos nal 6 pabnyatixds avadve’ cat 8 écyaroy 
eUpioxeras avadvorri, roto épyoy mparov yiverat rq BovAevopéve’ Kxabdnep 
5 pabnparixés, mpds 8 ~xyarov adifera: dvadvwv, rovro Uroriels, xat amd 
rovrou 8d trav GAdwv ddevmv, drodeixvvcs rd mpoxeipevov. Kai dudw dé, et 
dvadiovres aduvdras évriyotey, adicavra: rod (yrhuaros. 


b. 24 §18. nay pev d8urdr@ evréxwow, ddiotavra:| The parallel in 
pabnparixy (i7rnows to such a case in BovAevors would be the advraroy 
to which the da»dAvois conducts in apagogic demonstration: cf. «ai 
dpdew dé in the passage quoted from the Paraphrast in last note. 


b.80. §14. dpotws 82 nai ev rots Aowwots ... 8d tivos] This clause 
comes in awkwardly. What are the Aowma? How does the 8° ob — 
whether masc. (Michelet) or neut. (Grant)—differ from the dpyava 
just mentioned, and the was from 4 xpeia airav? The miss xal da 
trivey Of § 11 seems to make it necessary to take 4 & rivos here 
as epexegetic of més, and therefore to regard rivos as neut. If 
rwos is neuter, it will be reasonable to suppose that of is 
masculine. 


b.31. § 165. naOdwep eipynrar] Ramsauer notes that the exact phrase 
dyOpenos apxi) tay mpafeww has not been used before, although vovs 
cat may rd b0 avbpmrov has been given (§ 7) as one of the aira. 
KaGarep eipnra, he thinks, would be strictly in place only if some 
such words had been used as we find in £. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 18 
mpos 8¢ rovras 3 y dvOpwnos nal mpdfemy rway dorw dpx} pdvoy Tay 
(pov. Perhaps, however, 4 yap dpyn ev. jpiv, § 13, may be considered 
sufficient to justify xabawep eipnrat, 

Ramsauer has another difficulty. He thinks that the words 
dyOpwros apy ray wpdfewy are unnecessary to the argument which 
follows. The ‘conclusion’ BovAevréy rd wpds 1d réAos is derived 
from the premisses 7 8€ Bovdy epi rev aire npaxrav, and ai 8e 
mpages dev évexa: but these premisses, he thinks, do not need 
dvOpwros apxi) rav mpagewy to rest upon. Strictly not: but surely 
these latter words have this bearing on what follows, that they 
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serve to introduce (or reintroduce) the ra» atrg mpaxréy and the 1112 b. 81. 
mpates, which are, in Ramsauer’s view, necessary to the ‘con- 

clusion.’ If, however, we follow Bywater in adopting the od ydp 

dv ef Bovdevréy of K> in place of the old ovx a» ody ef 8., Ram- 

sauer’s difficulty will not arise. 


at Se wpdfes GAAewr dvexa.| Ipdfes here are ra aire mpaxra, ra xa’ b, 83. 

éxaora (iii. 1. 10 al yap mpdfes év rois xaf éxaora), Or Aowrd, which are 
done for some end (iii. 5. 18 rd réNos . . . paiverat eat xetrat, ra d€ 
Aocwa pds rovro dvapéporres mpdrrovos). Ramsauer finds the statement 
ai 3€ mpdges GAAwy évexa too general, and inconsistent with the doctrine 
of i. 1, that some évépyea: or mpafes are their own réAn. But it 
must be remembered that properly it is only eimpagia, or a syste- 
matic life of xadai mpagers, which is its own réAcos. Each individual 
mpafis in the system is correctly described as dAAov évexa, cf. ill. 7. 6 
xadov 8) évexa 6 avdpetos mparre: ra Kara rv avdpetay. 


§ 16. od ydp ay ein] This, the reading of K> alone, seems to be 
right: ov BavAevréy rd réAos aGAAa ta mpds ra réAn has already been 
laid down in § 11: whereas the old reading ovx dy od» would make 
it a ‘conclusion’ now independently reached. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in these writings a conclusion is some- 
times proved, in the most formal manner, more than once in 
adjacent passages. Grant quotes Fhe. i. 6. 1362 a.17, for the 
doctrine—fovAeurdy rd mpds rd rédos, 


0082 8) ra xaO’ exaota| These words are added to prevent b, 34. 
a possible misunderstanding. Ta atr@ mpacrd, with which BovAy is 
concerned, are indeed xa éxacra: but BovAn is concerned with ra 
xa? éxacra in a different way from ato@nors. AicOnois is concerned 
with xa6’ éxagra as such, t.e. separately—with ‘ this is red,’ ‘ this is 
sweet, ‘this is heavy’; but «a6’ éxaora as such are not the objects 
of Bovky: only xaf ékaora in so far as they may turn out to be 
means to some end: ¢.g. atoOnors says this piece of cloth is scarlet : 
BovAn decides that it is a bad colour for a uniform. 

It follows (87) from ra wpds ra réAn being the objects of BovAy, 
that rd xa6’ f&caora per se, as well as rd rédos (this is the force of 
ofS) are beyond its scope. 

ei 82 del Boudedoera: (sc. Tis), els Awerpov Hf] Grant says that 11188.2. 
jée is impersonal: but the analogy of £. £. ii. 10. 1226 b. 2 els 
drapoy iéovor suggests that ris should be supplied. 

I do not think that this clause ought to be taken very closely 


1118 a. 2. 


a. 8. 
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with the immediately preceding words: it rather refers to ra mpds 
ra réAn, and says that in tracing back the series of means (ré és 
xal da rivey) we must stop somewhere, and begin to act. Olo» e? 
dpros rovro fh wéwenras ws Sei are, as Ramsauer observes, questions of 
fact. With such questions deliberation has indeed nothing to do; 
but it is not suggested, I think, by the words eis dmespov fe that 
deliberation would never reach its goal :/ it tried to deal with 
them. It simply cannot deal with them; but, within its own 
sphere of ra mpds rd réAos it may prolong the review unduly. It 
must be noted, however, that the writer of the parallel passage in the 
E. E. (ii. 10. 1226 b. 1) understands by the regression eis dretpov 
an examination of the data of afe@nors themselves. So also the 
Paraphrast—otre roivvy ré rédos éuti Bovdeurdy, obre rdy mpds Td Tédos, 
doa xa éxacra’ oloy, el dpros rovro, ef ménenrat, ef memoinras as dei’ 
ravra yap aloOnca yweaoxoper, ov BovAjj cal xpice ef 8¢ wept rovrey ae 
BovAevoerat, els dreipoy née. 


§ 17. why adbupiopdvoy 48y 73 wpoaperdy] ‘Except that the 
thing chosen is, as such, set apart,’ #.¢. it is the same step, which is 
first ‘under deliberation,’ and then ‘chosen,’ set apart, or fixed 
upon. We cannot review steps «ls drepoy: we must eventually 
choose one of them. 


Stay eis aitdvy dvaydyy Thy dpxiv| Cf. ££. ii. 10. 1226 b. 12 
Bovrevéueda mavres rovro éws dy eis nas avayayopey Tis yevecews THY 
apxnv. 

7) Hyodpevoy—rd mpoatpodpevov] Schol. 6 mpaxrixds vois. Cf. vi. 
2. 5. 


§ 18. of ydp Bacweis & wpoeidorro dvjyyeddor Te Sipe] The 
Paraphrast’s note is—Opnpos ... elodyes rovs Bacwdeis pera hy 
BovAny rd mpoxpiOéy amayyédAovras rp Bnew, Somep rH mpoapéca, Sore 
wpaxOnva. Here dpefes might be substituted for mpoapéce to the 
advantage of the Paraphrast’s interpretation, according to which 
then the SaoAcis would represent BovAevors, the djyos would repre- 
sent dpefis, and the result would be the adoption of a line of 
public action—a mpoalpeors. But if we turn to Aristotle’s text we 
see that this can hardly be the true interpretation. If the d8jpos 
supplies the active element of dpeés, while the BaowAcis supply the 
BovAevors, how are we to explain & apoeiAovro of Baoweis? It does 
not seem likely that we can have a careless proleptic use of this 
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word, in a passage which contains the definition of mpoalpeois. 1118 a. 8. 
We must believe, I think, that of Baowcis, representing, as they do, 
rd Hyyoupevoy, also represent rd mpoatpovpevoy, and are therefore the 
sources Of BovAeurixt Spefig. What place then has the djpos in the 
comparison? Merely, I think, that of édpyamnxd pépn, which can be 
set in motion by the mpoaipeats. 

§ 19. Boudeutod dpexroi trav ep’ jpiv] Here rav é¢’ qpiv is aa. 10. 
partitive genitive—‘the object of choice is that among things in 
our power which we seek to take after deliberation’: whereas in 
the next line it is a genitive depending on dpefis. It is a very 
careless style of writing which permits dpexrov ray éf’ nyiv to stand 
so close to dpefis rev éf’ npiv. 

éx tod... BodNevow] Mb has BovdAnow: but Bovdevew is certainly s. 11 
right: cf. vi. 2.2. The Adyos of vi. 2. 2 is the Bovdevors of the 
present passage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Chotce then is of means, wish of the end. But ts the end wished the really 
good, as some suppose, or, as others suppose, only that which the wisher thinks 
good? Each view has its difficulties. If we say that the really good is the 
object of wish, we must draw the conclusion that the man who makes a wrong 
selection, and ‘ wishes something bad, does not ‘wish’ at all; while tf we say 
that whatever a man thinks good ts the object of wish, we must be prepared to 
maintain that there is no such thing asa natural or absolute object of wish, but 
that all ts relative to the feeling of the individual. 

Perhaps we may avoid this dilemma by saying that the really good ts the object 
of wish in the strict and true sense of the expression ‘ object of wish,’ but that 
what cach of us thinks good ts the object of wish for each of us, i.e. object of wish 
in a relative sense ; so that, if a man ts really good, that which is really good 
will be‘ his object of wish, and, if he ts bad, that which ts bad—just as the 
healthy man finds an ordinary ‘healthy diet’ good for his health, while an 
invalid finds the diet of the sick room good for his. 

In all matters the good man judges rightly, and what things really are he 
thinks them to be. Every man looks at things in his own way, according to his 
disposition ; but the good man ts the normal man, with whose measure the 
divergencics of other men must be compared. His distinguishing characteristic 
is that he sees things as they truly are: other men are deceived by pleasure. 
They think that st is good, although it is not. They seek after tt as good, and 
shun pain as evil, 
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§ 1. 4 82 BovAnors . . . toi téoug eoriv] Cf. Plato, Gorgias 
467 D édy ris re mparry évexa tov, ov rovro Bovderat & mparret, GAN’ 
éxeivo ov évexa mparre, 

Soxet Se rots pév tayabod elvar] rdyadov is the reading of I, Asp., 
CCC, NC, Cambr., Ald., and is accepted by Bywater and Susem. 
The other authorities have dyafov. Grant has a good note here 


' in which he quotes Plato, Gorgias 466 sqq., where the doctrine 


a. 16. 


rayabov 7 BovAnots is maintained: see also passages collected by 
Bonitz (note, p. 497, on MMe. A. 7. 1072.a) in which Aristotle 
describes the general tendency of Nature as towards the good— 
de Gen. ef Corr. ii. 10. 336 b. 27 é» dnacw dei rov Bedriovos cpe- 
yerOal paper ry Gvow—de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a. 15 ef ob» ovrw 
BaAriov, 7 8é dicts ex trav evdexopévay moet rd BeATicrov, ov da ras 
Xtipds dori 6 deOpwros ppompwraros, dAAa 8a 1d Hpovtpwrarov civas Ta 
(gov exer xeipas. Cf. also de Inces. Anim. 2.704 b. 15, and passages 
quoted in note on Z. XN. i. 9. 5. 

In all creatures there is a 6eié» re which directs their efforts 
towards that which is naturally good. This instinctive tendency 
to conform to the objective law of the environment is often 
thwarted by influences of subjective origin; but the continuance 
of life proves it to be the strongest principle—rd xpdricroy, ‘It 
rules the world,’ because, after all, it ‘has might as it has right.’ 


tots Sé rod gatvondvou dyafod| Grant refers to Mes, K. 6. 1062 b. 
13 xal yap éxeivos (Protagoras) $n mdyrev ypnudrey elvat pérpov 
GrOpwroy, ovbey Erepow Aéywor f 1d Soxovwy éxdorg rovr’ elvat mrayies ... 
perpov 8° elvac rd awdpevor éxdorg. Cf. Me/. T. 5. 1009 a. 6, where 
Aristotle says that the doctrine of Protagoras amounts to a denial 
of the Principle of Contradiction—ére 8 awd ris avrns dds cai 6 
Ilpwraydpou Adyos, xai dvdyxn dpoiws avrovs dude f elvat f py elva, cire 
yap ta Soxouvra sdvra éotly ddnOy cal ra hawdpeva, avydyxn mavra dua adnOn 
kal yevd7 elvas, soAXol yap rdyavria trodapBavovetw dAANAoLs, Kal rovs 1) 
ravra dofd{ovras éavrois dceyevobat vopi{ovew’ Sor’ avayxn rd ard civai re 
xai pi) eivat, xa ei tour’ dotiy, dvdyxn Ta Soxovvra elvas ndvr’ dAnOy Ta dvre- 
xeineva yap Sogd{ovow adAndars of dceWevopevos cal ddnOevovres’ ef ody Exes 
ra Svra ovrws, dAnOevoover mavres. The denial of this Principle (racé» 
BeBavorarn apxn Met. I. 3. 1005 b. 18) amounts to the denial of Life. 
Life is not a succession of unrelated dasrdcpara, but a principle 
acting in conformity with definite objective laws—the physical life 
acting in conformity with definite physical laws, the moral life with 
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the law of Duty. Right and wrong are ‘in things,’ not in our 1118 a. 16. 
feelings. See Cudworth’s Evernal and Immutable Morality, book ii. 

chap. i for an excellent discussion of the individualistic morality of 
Protagoras. 


§ 2. cupBaive. . . . ph elvar Boudnrdv & BovAerar 5 ph dpOiis a. 17. 
aipovpevos] This verbal difficulty (for Aristotle is really at one 
with Plato against Protagoras and all who set up the subjective 
standard of feeling) the writer of the 47. AZ, (ii. 11. 1208 b. 39) 
evades by means of a verbal distinction—fovAnrdy per yap rd drda@s 
ayabdy, BovAnrdoy d¢ 1d éxdory ayabdy. 


§ 3. ph elvar duce: Boudnréy] ¢.¢. they deny the existence of an a. 20. 
objective moral standard. 

7d Soxoiy ... gaiverar| Zell quotes passages which show that a. 21. 
these terms are properly distinguished: but here there does not 
seem to be any distinction suggested—JZ. 2. H. 2. 1235 b. 25 
TO yap opexrdv cat Bovdnrdv f 1rd ayabdy f 1d pawdpevor ayabdy. 81d xai 
7d 480 dpexrdv’ awdpevoy yap tt ayabdy’ rois péw yap dSoxei, rois d¢ 
daiverat dv pi 8oxp° ob yap év ravr@ ris Wuxys 7 payracia nai n 8dfa— 
cf. de An. iii. 3. 428 a. 18 sqq. 


§ 4. & owov8aios x.1.A.] There is an objective good, a dice a. 39. 
BovAnréy, Or ayabéy, which dpern, man’s true gvors, or perfection 
discloses: cf. vi. 12. 6 4 pe» yap dper) roy oxomdy moet dpOdv. What 
is said here of the owovdaios, or perfect man, must be said of every 
perfect organism. Its actions are adapted to its environment. 
If we were to ask ‘ what is best for a butterfly?’ the answer would 
be—‘ to do as the nature and instincts of a butterfly dictate.’ The 
example introduced by donep xal én rév copdrey a. 26 shows how far 
it was from Aristotle’s thought to draw a sharp line between dpery 
and other phases of life. His biological studies made it impossible 
for him to do so. 


§ 5. pérpov] For the jérpor deOpwros of Protagoras Aristotle s. 38. 
substitutes pérpor 6 owovdaios; cf. Z. XV. ix. 4. 2, and x. 5. 10. 

thy fBorqy] z.¢. the pleasure of dwdAavors is their chief good. a 34. 
They do not know that the performance of duty—ra cada mparrew 
-—is the chief good, and is attended by ‘its own’ pleasure: cf. 
E.N. i. 8. §§ 11 and 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


The particular acts deliberately chosen as means to a wished for end being 
voluntarily performed, and virtue manifesting itself in the performance of such 
acts. tt follows that being virtuous ts‘in our power’—and being vicious also: 

Sor, tf to do this or that is right, and is in our power, then not to do tt, being 
wrong, well also be in our power; and tf not to do it ts right, and in our power, 
then to do it, being wrong, will also be in our power. Indeed, if we deny that 
being good or bad és in our power, we must deny that man is the parent of his 
actions. But this we cannot deny, for actions cannot be referred to any other 
origin than to the man who performs them. Originating in him they are in 
his power, or voluntary. If they originated elsewhere, what would be the use 
of trying to influence him by rewards and punishments? If they were not 
voluntary, we should no more try to persuade him to do them, than we try lo 
persuade a man to feel warm, or experience any other sensation over which he 
has no power. On the other hand, where the efficiency of the man is obviously 
excluded, that ts, in the case of acts forced upon him, and of acts caused by 
ignorance, we do not think of punishing him—unless, indeed, the ignorance be 
caused by himself. Thus the drunken man ts ignorant of what he does ; but he ts 
himself the cause of the sgnorgnce ; and in some cities is doubly punished—both 
Jor the ignorance, and for what he does in tt: so also men are punished for what 
they do in ignorance of a plain law, because the ignorance ts due to their own 
carelessness. If st be urged in extenuation—that ‘tt is their nature to be care- 
less’—we answer that it ts a second nature, which they have acquired by 
repeating acts which st was in their power not to perform: that they knew 
quite well what the repetition of these acts was leading to ; and that consequently 
their final state—their carelessness or injustice generally—kas been voluntarily 
chosen by them: not voluntarily chosen, however, in the sense that they can, 
tf they wish, lay it aside and become just, any more than a man can, tf he wish. 
lay aside the bad health which has resulted from a voluntarily chosen course of 
dissipation. It originally rested with themselves not to become unjust ; but they 
have made themselves so with their eyes open. In this sense they are‘ volun- 
tarily unjust’ although it is now beyond the power of ‘wishing’ to change their 
injustice into justice. And, lest it should be thought strange that a moral state 
which we cannot alter if we wish, should yet be described as ‘ voluntary,’ and be 
blamed, tt may be pointed out that there ts nothing exceptional in this: what 
we say of a moral state is true of many bodily states also: noone would blame a 
man for natural unsightliness ; but for unsightliness produced by dissipation 
or carelessness a man ts blamed: blamed, because his unsightliness was ‘volun- 
tarily’ produced, although now beyond the power of ‘wishing’ to change. In 
short, where blame lies, the vice ts ‘in our power. We cannot shelter ourselves 
Jrom this blame behind the pretext that the vice ts now fixed and no longer ‘ i 
our power’ ; tt originally was ‘in our power’ not to contract tt. 
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But some one may say— Perhaps it is not true that it originally was in our 
power not to contract it. Perhaps the vicious disposition which you hold a man 
responsible for because he himself, as you say, has fixed tt with his eyes open, was 
fixed for him from the beginning. A man always seeks what he thinks good. 
But is he master of his thoughts? Does not his view of the Chief End of Life 
depend upon his disposition? You say that he himself contributes to the mak- 
ing of his disposition, in which case, of course, he would be in a sense the cause 
of the view which he takes of the Chief End, and be responsible for the conduct 
determined by that view—but what if he himself has nothing to do with the 
making of his disposition—if it is fixed by nature from the beginning? Then 
surely no blame attaches to the man who does evil. He does evil because nature 
has not endowed him with an eye for the true end of life.’ 

To this we answer— You prove more than you wish. You prove virtue to be 
as involuntary as vice. If vice is natural blindness, virtue ts natural endow- 
ment. The virtuous man, equally with the vicious man, ts dominated in his 
actions by a conception of the end which has been fixed for him from the begin- 
sing. But if, in order to make the good man a voluntary agent, you admit 
either that he has something to do with the formation of his conception of the 
00d end, or that, though dominated by an end fixed for him by nature, he 
nevertheless selects means voluntarily—surely you are bound to make the same 
admissions in the case of the bad man? If the good man is a voluntary agent 
so 8s the bad man. Both are efficient in the performance of acts, if not in the 
JSormation of the conception of the end. Nay rather, we cannot regard acts and 
end as separate. By acts good or bad we contribute to the making of character 
good or bad ; and according as is the character so is the end. — 

Lf then the virtues are ‘voluntary, the vices are also‘ voluntary. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that these habits are voluntary as actions are voluntary. 
A voluntary action is one over which an agent, with full knowledge of all the 
circumstances, has control from beginning to end. But avoluntary habit ts 
one over the beginning only of which the agent had control—which has imper- 
ceplibly, like bodily weakness, taken hold of him and become at last independent 
of his control. It is called voluntary because the acts which produced tt were in 
his power to perform or not. 


§ 1. aepi ratra] Apparently ra mpds ro rédos: see iii. 3. 15, al 1118 b. 4. 
ampatets GAXey évexa. 


§ 2. eg? pty 8h Kal 4 dpen} «.7.A.] The Paraphrast exhibits the b. 6. 
connexion between this clause (introduced by 87) and the previous 
clause thus—¢q’ hyiv dpa éariv n aper) cai 7 Kania’ al yap mpdéas 8¢ 
dv €OtCopev eavrovs eis tHv aperny mpoatperai xai ed nui ciciv. The 
writer of the AL AT, (i. 9. 1187 a. 7) makes ‘Socrates’ deny the 
doctrine of this section—Zwxparns égn, ovx eh’ nypiy yeveoOar rd orov- 
Saious evar f avaous. ef ydp tis, Gyoiv, dpwrnceey dyrivaovy mdrepoy 
dy Bovdotro dixatos elvas  adixos, ovbels Av EXocTO THY adixiay, dpotws 3 én” 
dySpeias xal SeiAlas kal rev GAAwy aperav dei @oavtws. Sprov 8 ws ef uidAvi 

T 


1113 b. 6. 


b. 13. 
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reves elolv, ovx dy éxdvres einaay aida’ Sore dpAov Gre ovde orovdaio..— 
6 8 rocovros Adyos ovK foTw aAnOns. ia Ti ydp 6 vopobérns ovK €G Ta 
gbatAa mparrey, ta 8é Kada Kai orovdaia Kedever; xa emi pev rois havAas 
(npiay rarres, dy mparry, emi 8€ rots xadois, dy px) mparrn; Kairos Gronos 
dy ein ravra vopoberay, A py ep” hyiy dare mparrey, GAN’ ws eoer, ep 
Hui 16 orovdaiots elvar cai rd avaAas. The writer of the Jf. M7, of 
course, misunderstands the true position of ‘Socrates.’ When 
‘Socrates’ says that vice is involuntary (¢.¢. Profag. 345 D, E, 
also Gorg. 509 E), he means only that it is tapa @vow: as for the 
doctrine Meno 100 B 6eig poipg qpiv daiveras mapaytyvopevn dperi) ois 
tapayiyverat, where the reference is to the political genius of a 
Themistocles or Pericles—it is evidently not touched by such 
arguments as those here brought forward by the writer of the AL_AZ. 
‘Socrates’ was not the man to underrate the influence of the 


vopoberns. 


év ofs ydp é¢’ tpiv «.7.A.] Grant refers to Afe/. ©. 2 where al pera 
Adyou dumduers are said to be ray evavriov. Cf. ALe/. ©. 5 where 
Spefts OF mpoatpects is Said to be rd xipsoy, and to determine which of 
the two possible ¢vayria shall be selected. 


§ 8. todro 8 Fv 1d dyaGois nai xaxots efvar] ‘And this (7. ¢. ra 
kaha mpatrew ai ra alcxpa) is, according to our view, being good 
and bad.’ #» refers back (as ¢g. in iil. 8. 14), not perhaps, as 
Grant thinks, ‘to the preceding section,’ but more generally to 
the doctrine already established that the deliberate choice of ra xadd 
or ra aloxpa indicates a good or bad character: cf. iii. 4.2. At 
any rate Trendelenburg, in his paper on ro ri Ry elvar (Rheinisches 
Museum, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457 sqq.), referred to by Grant, is right in 
telling us that aya@ois here is simply by attraction to npiv, and that 
the formula 1rd dyabg elvac = ‘ the essential idea of goodness,’ or ‘ of 
a good man,’ is not in the writer's mind. He seems to be thinking 
of the way in which a man’s deliberate actions indicate his character 
to the ordinary observer; not of the scientific formula (rd ri }» 
elva) of Virtue or Vice. For the use of the dat. with «iva to 
express the essential notion see De Anima ii. 1. 412 b. 12 }v pey 
yap dy rd medexes eivat 9 ovoia atrov—An. Post. ii. 4. 91 b. 4 xal yap 
rd (op eivas xatryopeirat xara tov arbpomy elva.— Phys. iii. 5. 204 a. 
23 1d ydp aneipp eivat kai dwetpow rd avrd, eirep ovoia Td drretpor Kai py 
cab’ troxepevov—-Me/. Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 dedyxn dpa év elvas rd ayabdy 
kal dyabp elvas xai xaddv xal karg eivat, doa pi) kar’ GAdo Aeyerat, dAAG 
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caf atrd xai mpora—z.e. the words daepov, ayaddy, caddy mark 1113 b. 18. 
notions, not concrete things. That rd dya@ois eva in the present 

passage (£. X. iii. 5. 3) cannot mean ‘the essential notion’ of the 

virtuous man becomes very plain if we turn to ii. 6. 17, where the 

essential notion of dpery is distinguished from its excellence—«ara 

wey THY ovciay Kal roy Adyor rov Td Ti hy eivas €yorra peodrns éoriy 7 

dpern, xara 8€ rd dpiorov Kal rd ed axpdétns.—Td dpioroy xai rd «bd answers 

to the rd nada mpdrrew of the present passage. 


§ 4. odSels éxdv wommpds 088" Exwv paxdpros] paxdpsos seems to be b. 14. 
the reading of all MSS., and is accordingly restored by Bywater. 
Bekker and Susemihl adopt pdxap, the suggestion of Victorius. 
Bergk (Poe/. Lyr. p. 1076, referred to by Ramsauer) thinks that 
this line may be by Solon. The Schol. (quoted by Zell and 
Michelet) says—apotpia rovro fj xat’Emixappos 6 Zupaxdaios xéxpyras 
év ols dnoiv’ dAAd pay €y@ 'vayeaios ravta mavra mow, olopat 8 as 
ovdeis éxay srovnpds, ovd Gray éxywv. cv ‘Hpaxdet d€ ravra rp mapaddpy. 
The line is quoted in the spurious dialogue mepi 8:xaiov (Plato Dial. 
p- 374 a.) referred to by Zell, Coraes, and Grant. There can be 
no doubt that the writer of the line used sommpds in the sense of 
‘wretched,’ to contrast with pdeap meaning ‘happy.’ But Aristotle 
here, and the writer of the dialogue wept 8xaiov, quote the line in 
order to give the word its other sense of ‘ wicked,’ although that 
other sense is obviously not intended by the poet. The liberty 
which they thus take with the poet’s meaning is not so great 
however as it seems. A Greek would not distinguish the two 
senses of mommpds so sharply as we do when we are compelled 
to translate the word by ‘wicked’ in one context, and by ‘wretched’ 
in another. 


§ 5. Tots ye viv eipnudvors}] Above, iii. 3. 15—€ome 3)... de b. 17. 
Opwros elvas dpy) trav mpagewy. As for the parallel dovep cai réxvov, 
it has not, Ramsauer notes, been mentioned before in the £. V.; 
but in Z. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 we have—eilol 8) wacas pév al ovcia 
xara duow tues dpyai, 8d cal éxdorn rwoAdd Svvarat rowatra yewvar, oloy 
dyOpwros avOpwrous ... mpds b€ rovras 6 y' dyOperos nai mpdfewy rivdy 
éorey apx?) pdvoy ray (eur. 

§ 6. ef 82 radra] #.¢. ra elpnpéva. b. 19. 

wapa tag dv tpiv, dy nai ai dpxai dy fpiv] Bekker reads ¢¢’ in b. 20. 
place of the first @. The text as given above is that restored by 

T 2 


1118 b. 20. 


b. 24. 


b. 81. 


1114 a. 4. 


a. 11. 
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Rassow (Forsch. p. 56) who quotes in support of é in both places 
the account of rd dxovcrov as od 4 apy? obey 11104. 1, and 1110 b. 2 
where rd drovovy is said to occur daér’ dv 4 airia év rois éxrés 7, 
in contrast to rd éxovotov which is that od 4 dpyn év rp mparroyn, 
1110 b. 4.. He also quotes 1110 a. 16 4 dpyxy Tov xwely rd dpyarcKa 
pipyn ev rais rowvras mpdteow ev aire éoriv’ bv 8 ev arp 4 dpxn, én’ 
air kai ro mpdrrew Kal py: also 1111 a. 23, 1112 b. 28, 1113 b. 32, 
1135 b. 19, 1140 4.13. ’En’ or ef’ and ev are often confused by 
scribes, and MS. authority does not help us much in coming to 
a decision; but here there seem to be good internal grounds for 
preferring ¢v in both places. As for the inference that where the 
dpxai are év yi the acts are ep’ piv, it is not, as thus stated, 
conclusive. The movements of the heart and lungs proceed from 
dpxat ev nuivy, but are not therefore ép’ npiv. There are plainly two 
kinds of dpxat év nuiv. What is the special nature of those dpxat éy 
nui which produce movements that are éd’ nyiv? 


§ 7. 4 8 Gyvoray Fs ph abrot airio:] This is a full statement of 
what is implied in the 8? dyvoay of iii. 1. 14. Grant has some 
excellent remarks on the value of the argument of this section. 
‘This fact [of rewards and punishments] is not sufficient to dis- 
prove a metaphysical system which would represent legislature, 
judge, criminal, and the whole world, as forced to do what thev do 
by an irresistible succession of cause and effect. But ethically and 
politically it is sufficient to justify a practical assumption of freedom. 
And in any system it must at all events be taken account of.’ 


§ 8. SiwkaG td emeripia] The reference is, as the editors point 
out, to the law of Pittacus, see Pol. ii. 12. 1274 b. 19, and (hel. ii. 
25. 1402 b. 9g. 


§ 10. tovovrous] Kb Nb and NC have rowtrov. Ramsauer 
conjectures rosovro:, and in the next line ddi«os and dxdAaoros, 


§13.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 28) would transpose the sentences 
ére 8... dxddacroy, and «i 8€ py ... dv ein. That which he puts 
first brings the foregoing remarks to an end; while that which he 
puts second introduces a new point—the Platonic 106 rd» dduotvra 
py BovrecOat adcxov eivat (see Gorg. 509 E apodoyncapev pndéva Bov- 
Acpevoy ddixeiv GAN’ dxovras rovs ddixoivras mavras adieiv, cf. Protag. 
345 D, E). I think that the run of the passage is much improved 
by the transposition. 
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§ 14. 08 pi édv ye «.7.4.] ‘No man wishes to be unjust’ would 1114 a. 18. 
be true if wish (SovAnois) were only of rd dyaédy, as distinguished 
from rd dawdpuevoy dyabcry, But the ddxéy voluntarily with his eyes 
open performs the acts ¢£ d» éora: ddixos, and he is responsible for 
the habit of ad«ia which is formed. He must be treated practically 
as if he wished to form it. It is irrelevant, then, to urge ‘no man 
wishes to be unjust’ as an excuse of injustice. ‘Not wishing,’ 
in the sense of ‘not making injustice his ideal,’ has evidently 
nothing to do with the matter. He did not ‘ wish’ in this sense 
to be unjust, and yet he became unjust by his own voluntary acts; 
and, being unjust, he may wish to be just, but that will not make 
him just. 

kai ef otrws eruxev] xairo: is Rassow’s certain conjecture (as it a. 15. 
seems to me) for xai, see Forsch. p. 28. 


wpoeudvy| sc. ri» tyieay, Par. a. 17. 


Badety] Kb, Lb, Mb, Ob, r, Ald., Cambr., have Bade: but s. 18. 
AaBew is the reading of CCC, NC, B', B*. Syllables written back- 
wards are not very uncommon in MSS. Bywater brackets «ai 
pia, reading Bade». If Bade» accidentally became Aafeiv, the 
words xai piya: would be naturally added; or perhaps piva was 
originally a marginal gloss on Bade, and crept into the text, and 
suggested the change (not however universally made) of Badei» into 
AaBeiv. Susemihl reads AaSeiy cat piyac. 


§ 15.] We are held responsible for states of body sometimes ; a. 21. 
a fortiori for states of mind, even though it may be beyond the 
power of ‘ wishing’ to change them. 


§17.] This involved section, into which the movement of aa. 81. 
whole Dialogue seems to be compressed, consists of two sentences, 
in the first of which—el 8¢ ms 1114.4. 31 .... edpvia 1114 b. 12—the 
protasis states the position of Aristotle’s opponent, and the apo- 
dosis, beginning ov6eis 1114 b. 3, develops the consequences of 
that position in such a way as to lead up to the second sentence— 
1114 b. 12 ef 89 ravr’ éoriv dAnOy, ri padAov Ff aper THs Kaxias €oras 
éxovgtoy ;—in which Aristotle refutes his opponent by showing him 
that he ‘proves too much. The clause 1114 b. 1 ef pew ovv... 
b. 3 avrds airsos is best regarded as a parenthesis stating Aristotle’s 
own view, thrown in at the beginning of the ‘ Dialogue,’ by the side 


1114 a. $1. 


a. $33. 
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of the opponent’s view, to make the issue between the two dis- 
putants clearer. 


tis 82 gavtacias] gayracia is described in de An. iii. 3. 428 b. 
IO aS a «immo started by afo6nois, and resembling it; dayracpara 
are images derived from sense—vdeas, Vorsiellungen, ‘reliques of 
motions made in the sense ’—to quote an expression of Hobbes 
(Lev. iii), whose account of Jmagtnation (Lev. ii and iii) resembles 
Aristotle’s account of qavragia very closely. See de Az. iii. 3, 
where, after having shown that gavracia is not aicOnars, émornpn, 
vous, or 8ééa, Aristotle says (428 b. 9) of?’ dpa é& 1 rovray dor vbr 
éx rovrwy » davracia, AX’ eresdn ore xuvnbévros rovdi xiveicbar érepow 
ind rovrov, 7 8€ havracia xivnois tis B8oxei elvat cai ovn dvev aicbnoews 
yiyverOa add’ aicbavopdvors nal dv aigOycis dori, ore 8 yiverOa 
ximmow td THs evepyeias THS aicOnoews, Kal TaUTyY dpoiay avayKn etva TH 
aicénoe, «in dy avrn f xlynots obre avev aicOncews évdexopéevn otre pH 
aicGavopevas inapxety, Kal moda Kar’ adryy Kal moveiv Kal macyxew Td Exov, 
cal elvas xat addnOn wat Wevdn. Cf. also 429 a.1 9 avracia dy ety 
kimmots Ord trys alaOnoews THs Kar’ evépyeay ytyvopern. eret 8 1 ois 
padtora atcOnois €ort, Kui rd dvopa and rou adous eiAnhev, ote dvev hwrds 
ovx éorty ideiv. nat dd Td eppeverw cai dpotus elvat rais alcOnoect, woAda 
Kar auras mparres ra (@a, Ta pev da Td ay Exe vouv, oloy ra Onpia, 


Ta 8¢ Sica TO emexadurrecOa Tov wiv eviore mabe fH vécos f Unve, olor vi 


dyOpeno, avracia is thus a motion caused by sensation, distinct 
from sensation, but resembling it. As such, it mediates between 
sensation and thought—de A/em. 1. 449 b. 31 voeiy ole forw dvev 
gavrdoparos—and gives appetite objects, see de An. ili. 10. 433 b. 
27 1 Opexrixdy td (pov ravty éavrov Kunyrixdv’ dpexrixdv 8€ ote dvev 
gavragias’ davtacia 8€ naca f AopotiKy fh alcOntixyn’ ravrns pev ovv Kai 
ra G@Ada (oa peréxes, AloOntixy parvracia converts the sensation of an 
object into an idea of it which attracts or repels: Aoytorexy (called 
Bovdreurixn in de An. iii. 11. 434 a. 7) pavracia enables the calcula- 
tive faculty to marshal reasons which will appeal to dpegts. 
Hobbes’ ‘ Trayn of Imaginations’ (Zev. iii)—the crime, the officer, 
the prison, the judge, and the gallows—is an excellent example of 
what Aoyiariuxy dayracia does. The close connexion which thus 
subsists between qayracia and dpe&s enables us to appreciate the 
force of the former term in the present section. It is used here 
simply for ‘ the idea that this or that is good.’ Hence it is almost 
equivalent to ‘a desire or wish for this or that.’ 
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ei pev odv . . . adtés alros]| Aristotle’s own view here parenthe- 1114 b. 1. 
tically stated in conditional form involves a difficulty. A man is 
rns ems mws airtos because he has voluntarily performed the acts 
which have resulted in the és: but each of these acts implies 
davracia—dpexrixov 8¢ otc dvey avracias: what if qavracia fs ov 
xvpioi €opev dominates the whole process by which a és is formed ? 
Aristotle cannot be said to face this difficulty. It is enough for 
his present purpose to refute his opponent by making him prove 
more than he wishes, vz. that we cannot take credit to ourselves 
for our virfues. Broader ground, however, might have been taken. 
It might have been argued that the gvos, or natural bent which 
determines the réAos, is after all she man’s own giow—his own 
character—in short himsel/f—the concrete man, made up of ele- 
ments inherited from ancestors, and of elements taken on in the 
lifetime of the individual; and that consequently to say that the 
' end is fixed g@uvce is to say that the man himself fixes it, not that 
it is fixed for him, in spite of himself, by an external power. The 
biological antecedents of the individual are not external to him. 
They are summed up zz him. Aristotle’s opponent in the present 
passage, like many disputants in our own day, commits the mis- 
take of externalising biological antecedents. He does not see that 
an inherited character is still she man’s own character. 


ei Se py, o00cis}] cf d€ pndeis is the reading of M>, Lb, Nb, r, b.3. 
Ald., B', B*, NC, CCC, adopted by Rassow (Forsch. 121) and 
Susemihl. Kb, Ob, Camb., read ei 8¢€ yu, ovOels, adopted by Bekker, 
Ramsauer, and Bywater. If «i 3€ jydeis be adopted, the whole 
section is one sentence, in which the protasis makes three starts : 

(1) ef 3€ ris A€you, (2) ef 3é pndeis, and (3) ef 89 ravr’ dcriv dAnO7—the 
apodosis beginning at ri paddov b. 12. 

GAA Bt’ Ayvoray rod réAous taéta mpdrre.] Ramsauer notes that b. 4. 

this view resembles Aristotle’s dyvoet pev odv 6 poyOnpos A 8c mparrew 


cat dv adexréov, xal did ry rotavTyy duapriay ddicos xai Sdws xaxol 
yivovraa EN, iii. 1. 14. Aristotle differs from his present op- 


ponent in regarding the poxé@npds as airwws ris ayvoias, in recognising 
in the @vots which causes the dyvoa the man’s own character. 


4 82 tod rédous Epects] = rd 8€ rédos od epierat. b. 5. 
edpurjs| That edpvia is highly prized by Aristotle is shown by b. 8. 


1114 b. 8. 


b. 9. 
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the place which qvow) dpern (EN. vi. 13. 1) and evyevea (see note 
on i. 8. 16) occupy in his system. 


7d yap péytotov . . . rorodtoy éfe1] There is a Platonic ring about 
these words, and the doctrine reminds one of that maintained at 
the end of the A/eno—that dpery is a divine gift, which its possessor 
cannot communicate to others. We can imagine a Platonising 
opponent encouraged by Aristotle to enlarge on 7 redeia cai ddnOuny 
eddvia, and so lay himself open to the awkward question—ri padAop 
4 dperh ris xaxias Eoras éxovotoy ; 


Rassow (/orsch. p. 121) finds the construction of the sentence 
rd yap peyoroy ... dv ely evopvia irregular: the words rd ydp péyiorop 

.. &e have no suitable predicate, the predicate reAeia cat adnO.7 
evpvia being a superlative which answers rather to the clause kai rd 
ed... mepuxévar. He accordingly translates, as if edpvia dy ein were 
read after ¢£e, thus—‘das Gridsste und Schénste, was man von 
einem andern nicht empfangen und lernen kann, sondern was 
man so besitzen wird, wie es von Natur geworden ist, (ist die 
evpvia), und ist es gut und schén von Natur geworden, so ist es 
die vollkommene und wahre edgvia. I cannot help thinking that 
this is a little too subtle. The superlatives péysoroy xai xaddAcoroy in 
the first clause of the sentence surely deserve the superlative pre- 
dicate as much as rd ef xal rd xadas rovTo mepuxéva. But is Rassow 
right in making rd ydp péyorov ... ee a subject with eidpvia 
(whether reAeia or not) as predicate? Is it not better to make rd 
péyrroy xai xdddoroy the object of ee and to regard the clause 
rd yap... ee as explanatory of eiuns |. 8, rd péyroroy Kai KddAworoy 
developing ed- and «ai 8. . . pu developing -puys? We should 
then translate—‘ for he will have that which is greatest and fairest, 
and that which one cannot receive or learn from another, but has 
entirely from nature:’ Then follows the clause xal rd ed... edpvia 
not as ‘Ein steigernder Zusatz zum Subject (Rassow, Forsch. 
121), but added to distinguish this moral evgvia, as redeia nal 
adn6m, from the lower kind of etg@via which a man of ‘good 
natural ability’ possesses. The reAeia nal ddnOwy edpvia of this 
passage may be compared, as Ramsauer notes, with the 6eia etrvyia 
(Z. £. H. 14. 1248 b. 3), or evpvia dpéews nal émibupias (ZL. E. H. 
14. 1247 b. 39) of the #.Z. and 4. M. The writers of these 
treatises found the doctrine of qvow) dpern in Aristotle ; but they 
certainly developed it in a way which suggests Platonic influence. 
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The Platonic tone and phraseology of the following passage 1114 b. 9. 
(AL. M. ii. 8. 1207 a. 35) is remarkable :—¢orw ody 4 eiruxia Do- 
yos guots' b yap evruxns dorw 6 dvev Adyou Exwv dpuny mpds tayabd, Kai 
TovTwy emirvyxdver, rovto 8 dori pucews’ ev yap Ty Wuyy eveotw rh poe 
ToovToy @ dppapev drAdyws mpds a dy ev Exaper. Kai ef Tis epwrncee Tov 
ours fxovra, dia ri ruvro dpeokes cos ovTw mparrewv; ovK olda, dnoir, 
GAN’ dpéoxes por, Spovoy macxer trois évPovou{overw’ Kai yap ol évPovora- 
Covres dvev Adyou dpphy Exoves mpos ro mparrew rt. Cf. Plato, Meno, 
99 D xai rods roderixovs obx Arora Tourer painer dy Oeiovs re elvas rai 
evOovoralew, erimvous Svras Kai xaTexopevous €x Tov Oeou, Gray xaropbacs 


Aeyovres wodAd Kul peydra mpaypara, pydév eiddres Sv A€éyouat. 
§ 18. ra Se Aovxd] ra mpds rd rédos. b. 15. 


§19.] At the end of § 17 the opponent had to admit that if the b. 16. 
tédos being dvow«déy makes vice involuntary, it also makes virtue 
involuntary. But he wishes to believe that virtue is voluntary 
() dper} éxovowy dorw 1114 b. 19); accordingly he must admit etfher 
that the end is not fixed quce: (cire 8) 1d rédos wy Guoce éxdorp 
gaiveras GAAd rt xal map’ avréy éorw—it is partly due to himself) or 
that the end is indeed qvocedy, but the means are voluntarily chosen 
by the good man (eire rd péw réAos huocdy, rp S€ ra Adwrd mparrew 
éxovgiws tov omovdaiow .. .). But either admission, made in the 
interest of the voluntariness of virtue, entails the voluntariness of 
vice. 

§ 20. Sowep déyerat} z.¢. it is maintained by our opponent that b. 32. 
virtue is voluntary. 


§§ 21, 22.] The order accepted by Bekker from the MSS. viz. b. 26. 

(1) cow}... mpoordgn, (2) oby dpolws ... éeovcws ought to be reversed : 
see Rassow, Forsch. p. 28. Spengel (Arist. Siud. pp. 205-6) 
inclines to the view that the section odx dpoiws ... dxovoros is a mar- 
ginale, and not, as Scaliger supposed, a part of the original text 
detached from its immediate antecedent § 20 by the intrusion of 
the words xowy... spoordé7. He thinks that the words ov x dpoles ... 
éxovovs are out of place after § 20, which merely proves that dpery 
and «xaxia are equally voluntary. But are they out of place as 
referring back to the remark made at the end of §14? 


§ Bl. mpaxruxai (nat) xaQ’ adrds] 7.¢. not rovrey mpaxrixal card b. 28. 
ovpBeBnxds: ¢.g. the és of temperance produces temperate acts, 
because it is its own nature to do so, not because they happen to 


1114 b, 28. 


1115 a. 8. 


a. 5. 
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conduce to health or respectability. Susemihl and Bywater insert 
cai before «aé’, with T, Asp., Ob, CCC, NC, Cambr. Of course 
MSS. do not help us to a decision. Ido not like the xai. 


§ 22. xpijoac8ar| ‘to act’: cf. the use of xpijors = evepyea EZ. LE. 
ii. I. 121g a 14. 


§ 23. wéca:] See Grant’s excellent notes here and on ii. 7. 1. 
Aristotle can hardly have regarded his list of virtues as theoretically 
exhaustive. He only means that it is not limited to the four 
‘cardinal virtues’ codia, dv8peia, cwppoovyn, 8ixacoourn, but involves 
a more minute analysis of the conditions of human life than that 
enumeration presupposes. We may suspect that, having written 
rives eiot cal mept wota Kai mas, he naturally went on to write «ai 


wécat. ; 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Here ends our general description of moral virtue. Let us now proceed to 
describe in detail the various forms of moral virtue—the virtues in the plural: 
their number our list, when finished, will show. 

Courage. Jt ts a mediocrity tn relation to the feelings of fear and confidence. 
Now, we fear evils—to use the most general expression. Hence fear ts defined 
as the expectation of evil. But although we fear all evils—disgrace, poverty, 
disease, friendlessness, death, tt is not with all of them that courage has to do; for 
there are some evils which a man ought lo fear. Thus tf aman does not fear 
disgrace he ts shameless, not courageous, although the latter epithet is sometimes 
wrongly applied to him, because he resembles the courageous man in ‘not fear- 
ing’ On the other hand, poverty and discase perhaps ought not to be feared: 
they do not come by one’s own fault ; but yet, being without fear of them does 
not constitute a man courageous, except in a metaphorical sense. A man may 
be a coward in war, and yet look the loss of his fortune boldly in the face. Or 
again, he may fear the outrage of wife and children or the jealousy of Heaven, 
and yet be no coward ; may look forward toa flogging with a stout heart, and 
jel not be courageous. What then ts the object of fear with which courage ts 
concerned? Surely that which ts the object of the greatest fear—for the coura- 
geous man ts the man to face tt—death, which puts an end to life. But not 
death, as suck, however coming—thus, not death by shipwreck or disease —but 
death coming gloriously in battle. He ts courageous, in the strict sense, who ts 
without dread of a glorious death, and of the risks which bring it to close 
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quarters with him in sudden onslaught—and such above all are the risks of 
war: not that the courageous man ts not also without dread of death by ship- 
wreck or disease ; but the prospect of sucha death does not call forth his peculiar 
excellence, for he revolts against tf, as miserable and inglorious, often, in his 
inexperience, regarding it as inevitable, when tt is not ; nor can he take up arms 
and defend himself against tt. It ts only where a man can take up arms and 
defend himself, or where death is glorious, that he can ‘ show courage.’ 


§ 1. wepi dvbpeias| See Grant's excellent notes on §§ 1-8 of this 1115 a. 6. 

chapter, .in which he refers to the Profagoras (349-51, 359-61), 
and to the Laches to show that ‘ Aristotle’s admirable account of 
courage is to some extent indebted to the observations of Plato, 
while in some points it is a protest against the Platonic theory.’ 
Aristotle’s relation to the Platonic theory may be briefly stated 
thus—Aristotle is at one with Plato in recognising the moral 
elevation of the virtue, but he limits its sphere to war, whereas 
Plato extends it so as to include all dangers—even those of 
temptation. 


§§ 1, 2. wepi @dBous ... mpooSoxiav Kxaxod] Grant quotes Profag. 
358 D spocdoxiay revd A€yw Kaxov roto, «fre PoBow etre déos xadeire, 
and Laches, 198 B jyovpeba & pets Serva pév elvat a Bos mapexet, 
Oappadéa 8¢ A pr dos wapéxe’ Béos 8€ mapéxes ov Ta yeyovdra, ovdd ra 
napévra T@Y Kax@v, GAAd ta mpucdoxmpeva’ Béos yap eivat mpoodoxiay 
HéAXovtos Kaxov. But, it is argued by Socrates,—avdpeia cannot be 
an énrnun, for science has nothing to do with time. Agriculture, 
OF strategy, pia odoa épopa cat ytyvdueva Kat yeyovora Kai yernodpeva 
(198 E) .. . xai 6 wopos ovrm rdrres pi Tov payrw Tov orpatryou 
dpxew dAAa roy otparnydoy tov parrews. If courage is a science, it 
cannot be confined to the future (8a cai Oappudéwv) but must be 
concerned with good and evil universally—q mept wavrwv ayadav re 
kal xaxdy xai mavrws ¢xdvrav (199 C). Then, asks Socrates, can he 
be wanting in the highest virtue, who knows all that is good and 
all that is evil; and can he fail in temperance or justice or holiness, 
who alone can guard against evil and compass good, whether in 
the service of the gods or in the society of men? ovx dpa, concludes 
Socrates (199 E), péprov aperns dy ein 1d viv Aéyopevoy GAAd ovpraca 
apern. What we call ‘moral courage’ is, in fact, made the 
foundation of all virtue. Such is the suggestion put forward in the 
Laches. It is particularly to be noted that it is only a suggestion. In 
§ 3 Aristotle protests against this wide and vague use of the term 


1116 a. 6. 


a. 7. 


a. 10. 


a. 12, 
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dy8peios suggested in the Laches. The term is properly used, he 
thinks, only in connexion with the dangers of war. (§ 10), and 
xa” dpotdrnra (§ 4) in connexion with all other evils. 

45n davepdy yeyéynra] This is the reading Kb, Ob, Cambr., 
accepted by Susemihl and Bywater, instead of the «al mpérepo» 
eipnra: of other MSS. (some of which, e.g. CCC, B', B*, however 
add cpavepdv yap yeyévyra) accepted by Bekker. I prefer Bekker's 
reading: cf. below iii. 10. 1 dre pév ody peodrns corl mepi pdovas 7 
cappocwn etpytat jpiy. Whatever may be thought of the genuine- 
ness of the d&aypa¢y in ii. 7, there can be no doubt that there was a 
daypapy of some kind there to which Aristotle is entitled to refer 
back here. 


§ 83. doPodpeba perv ody wdvta Td xaxd, otov d8ofiav| Eudemus 
(Z. £. iii. i. 1229 a. 33) limits the application of the term ddfos. 
He distinguishes ¢éS8os, properly so called (fear of death), from 
dread of disgrace, &c. drws per obv hoBepd Aéyeras ra rownTixa PdBov. 
roavta 8 coriy dca Gaiverar rowntixd Aumns POaprinyns’ rois yap GAAny 
Tia mpoadexouevcs AUMHy érdépa pév dy tis lows Avi yevorro Kai mdbos 
Erepov, péBos 8° od Eorat, oloy ef tis mpoopgro Srt AunHoeras AUmny jy of 
POovoivres Avrobvvrat, f rovavTny otay of (nAovvres H Ol alayxurdpevor. GAD’ 
emi pdvais rais rowavras pawopevas EvecOar AUmas PdBos yiverat, Sowv 7 
vats dvaiperixn rov (jv. Thus dfos is not the proper name for the 
anticipation of the pain of envy or shame; it is applied only to the 
anticipation of such pains as are destructive of life—déowv 9 puars 
avatperean rou (nv. This refinement in the use of the term ¢d8es was 
doubtless suggested primarily to Eudemus by Aristotle’s limitation 
of the sphere of d»8peia to war; but a passage in Rhel/. ii. 5. 1382 a. 
21 may also have had its influence—¢orw 8) @d8os Aun tes } rapayy 
€x payracias wéAdovros xaxov POaprixod f AumNpou’ ob ydp mayra Ta Kaxd 
oBovrras, oloy ef Zora: ddixos  Bpadvs, GAN’ doa AvTas peydAas 9 POopas 
duyara:, cal rair’ édv pi) méppw dAAd oiveyyus Gaivyra Gore pédrew, Ta 
yap méppw odddpa ov hoBoivra’ icacs yap mayres Ort aroGavovvrat, GAN’ 
Gre ouK eyyus, ovdey Gpovrifovow. ef 87 6 GdBos ror’ éoriv, avtyxn Ta 
rotatra oBepa elvat doa daiveras Bivapysy yew peydAny rod Pbcipew f 
BAarrey BraBas els AumnY peydAny currevovcas. 

dua ydp nai Set poPetoOat nat xadév] Eudemus would have 
avoided the word GofeicGa here; nor is it quite consistent with the 
usage of Khel. ii. 5: ebdaBetrar rd alcypdv expresses better than 
doBeiras the relation of the émecns to moral evil. 
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Adyerar] The subject is 6 dvalcxuvtos. 


§ 4. 008° Shug Soa ph dwd xaxias pyde Se adrdév] In limiting the 
sphere of dy8peia to war, without narrowing the application of the 
term ofticOau (as it is narrowed by Eudemus), Aristotle shows that 
he fully recognises the virtue which we call ‘moral courage’—the 
gupraca dpern of Laches 199 E, which Plato (adopting the Socratic 
doctrine of éyxpdrea) very rightly regards as the foundation of 
roXeuixy apern and all the other virtues. ~ 

§ 5. $0dvov] Does he mean the envy of a rival (or of Heaven), 
or the pain of being oneself envious? The writer of the £. £. iii. 1. 
1229 a. 37 adopts the latter alternative—¢cBos 8 ov« éorat, oloy ef 
Tis mpooppro Ors Aumnceras AUTNy Hv ol POovorvres AvTovvTas. 


1115 a. 14. 
a. 17. 


a. 23. 


§ 6. poBepdrarov . . . xaxdv efvar] Here doxei does not necessarily a. 26. 


express Aristotle’s own view, any more than it does in i. 10. 3 doxet 
yap elvai re r@ reOve@re Kal Kaxdv xa ayabdv. £.N. i. 10. §§ 3-5, and 
£. N. i. 11, should be read in connexion with the present remark. 


§ 7. év Oaddrry 4 vécorg] Grant quotes Laches, 191 D, E, for a. 29. 


the extended use of the term avdpeia, to which objection is made 
here and in the following sections—fSovddpevos ydp cov mvbécba py 
pdvov tous €vy rp StAsrix@ avOpeious, GAAG Kal rovs ev r@ larmex@p Kat ev Evp- 
mavtTe TH trodeuexp eldest, kal py pdvoy rors ev r@ modeu, GAAG Kal Tovs év 
rots mpos thy Oadarray xuwduvas avdpeious Svras, xal doa: ye mpds vdcous 
Kal Goot mpds mevias f Kai mpos Ta woXderixa dvdpeiol eiot, kai re ad pH 
pdvoy Goat mpos AuTras avdpeivi eiow fh PiBous, GAAG nal mpds émOupias fh 
noovas Sevot payerbat, cat pevovres } avacrpebovres—eiol ydp wou ries, 
& Adyxns, xat €v rois rovovrots avdpeice, 


§ 8. xadAdiorw] Cf. Thuc. ii. 42. 5 «at 80 eAaxiorov xatpod riyns a. 31. 


dua axpn trys 8d€ns paddAov f rov Séous ammdAaynoay. 


§ 10. dndyua] aipudios érepysueva Paraph.—the sense given to a. 84. 


the word here by Liddell and Scott; cf. iii. 8. 15 8d wat dvdpeo- 
répou Boxe elvat rd ev rois aidydios PédBots doSov cai arapaxoy elvar f ev 
rois mpodnAats® amd eLews yap paddov hy, ore Frrow ex mapaokeuns’ ra 
mpoparvy per yap kav ék Noytopov Kai Adyou ris mpoéAacro, ra 8 e£aidhuns 
kara thy é&w. The word txdéyuos means literally ‘high at hand,’ 
and Hippocrates 1225 C. E. F. is quoted by Liddell and Scott for 
an absolute use of troyvov=‘near the end, at the approach of 
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1115 a. 34. death.’ tmoyua here may have been selected by Aristotle with a 


b. 2. 


b. 4. 


reminiscence of this absolute use; cf. &. £. iii, i. 1229 b. 10 
nai yap xivdvvos émi rois rotovrous A€yerar povois Toy poBepay, Grav wAY- 
olov 7 Td THs rovavrns HOopas rowmrixdy’ Paiveras 8é xivduvos, Gray mANoiov 
aivynra. 

§ 11. of pév] of avdpeios. 


§ 12. év ofs dotiv dAxh 4 xaddy 1d dro8avety|] Men ‘show courage’ 
where they can take up arms and defend themselves, or (7) where 
death is glorious. ‘The former condition may be realised without 
the latter; in which case the d»8peia would be of one of the spurious 
kinds described in chapter 8: the latter condition, however, cannot 
be realised without the former. Death, in a good cause, which a 
man endured fearlessly, but could not actively resist, would not be 
cadds Odyaros, 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Men differ in the things which they fear ; but there are things so fearful that 
no man in his senses will regard them without terror, or think of facing them. 
These may be dismissed, for we have to do only with things which, although 
they are fearful, tt ts possible for men to face. These latter are, in themselves, 
and for different men, fearful in different degrees. Similarly, things inspire 
confidence in different degrees. It is with objects of fear, then, which are not 
too fearful for man to face, and with the grounds of confidence which may be set 
off against them, that the courageous man is concerned. His fear and his 
confidence he will govern aright, facing the danger of battle, as he ought, 
and as reason dictates, for the sake of glorious achievement; for glorious 
achievement 1s the end of virtue. A courageous act, like every other virtuous 
act, realises i/s own end when tt shows forth the end for the sake of which 
tts parent habit exists. The habit of courage ts a glory to human nature: 
tt exists for the sake of being a glory to human nature—to be this that it is ts 
stsend. To show forth then the peculiar glory of courage ts the end for the sake 
of which the courageous man faces danger and does deeds of courage. 

On the side of excess we have :-— 

(1) Zhe man whose fearlessness ts excessive. He has no name, but may be 
described as a sort of madman, or insensate person, for whom (as they say for 
the Celts) earthquakes or waves have no terrors. 
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(2) The man whose confidence is excessive—the rash man, who is also a 
swaggerer and a pretender to courage, but fails in the hour of real danger. 

(3) The man whose fear ts excessive—the coward. He appears also on the 
side of defect, for his confidence is defective ; excessive fear, however, ts what is 
most noticeable in him,and hopelessness ; whereas the courageous man ts full of 
good hope. Rash men again are eager for the fray before the danger ts at hand, 
but in the hour of danger they hang back ; whereas courageous men are keen 
when the time for action comes, but keep quiet before it. 

Courage then is a mediocrity in relation to the feelings of confidence and fear, 
as these are roused in war ; and the courageous man deliberately takes his stand 
where he does because tt is glorious to do so, or would be disgraceful not to 
do so. 

But to commit sutcide in order to avoid poverty, or the pangs of love, or any 
other pain or sorrow, ts not courageous, but cowardly: for to shrink from hara- 
ships ts effeminacy ; and the suscide braves death, not because death ts glorious, 
but because life is evil. 


§ 1. 1d Se poBepdy . . . dwep GvOpwrov] There are two classes 1116 b.7. 
Of oBepd, (1) poSepd which men can face; each one of these is 
differently PuSepdv to different men: (2) PoBepa so appalling that no 
man in his senses will face them—lightnings, earthquakes, inun- 
dations (Paraph.). 


§ 2. ds dvOpwros] #.¢. so far as ra card dvépwrov are concerned. Pb. 11. 


doPijcerar pev ody nal rd roadra] te. as well as ra tmép 
ayOpwirov, 


ds Set 82 xai ds 5 Aéyos Swopevet| mpoordrre is to be understood b. 12. 
after Adyos, and 6 av3peios is the subject of éropevet. He will indeed 
fear them, but yet, in obedience to the dictates of reason, will face 
them. Ramsauer refers to a passage in Zop. iv. g. 125 b. 20, in 
which Aristotle makes the dv8peios dmaéys, instead of, as here, 
éyxparns Po8ov. (See § 5, below car’ dgias . . . mdoyer cal mpdrre 
6 avdpeios). The passage in the Zopics is as follows—8:apapravover 
8¢ xai of rip ew eis rv dxoAovOovcay Suvapsy rarrovtes, olovy Thy mpadrnra 
€yxparevay opyns kat ry avdpeiay xat thy Scxatcoovmny PdBev xai xepdav' 
dySpeios per yap cal mpaos 6 amabis Aeyeras, éyxpatns 8 6 mdcxewy Kai pi 
dydpevos. “lows per ovv axodovbet Suvaus exatép» rovavrn, Sot’ el waGur, 
py ayeo Oar GAAG Kpareiv’ ob py Tovro y' cori r— pev avdpeip rp 3é mpd~ 
eivat, GANG TO OAws py mdoxewv bwd Tdv roovrev pndéy, We may explain 
this difference between the Zopics and £¢hics by pointing out that 
in the Zopics Aristotle is speaking of the abstract notion of a»- 
Speia—roird yé dors rH piv avdpeig eivat, as discussed by dialectical 


1115 b. 12. 


b. 15. 


b. 17. 


b. 19. 


b. 20. 


b. 22. 
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disputants; whereas in the Z/hics he is describing the dvépeios in 
the concrete. 


Tod Kahou 2vexa’ rtodro yap TéXogs rijs dperijs| Ramsauer observes 
that it is here for the first time that the chief end is described as 
7d xaddév: henceforward it is often so described, as in Z. NV. 1116 a. 
II, 12, 1117 a. 8, 1178 b. 13, 1120 a. 23, 24, 1122 b. 6: in 
£. E. 1229 a. 8, 1230 a. 27: and in MZ. AZ, 1190 a. 28 and 33. 


§ 4 (&) 0d Set] Susem. and Bywater restore é from I. 


§ 5. 5 pév . .. dwopdvev nat poBodpevos . . . dpoiws 8é Kai 
Oappdv] ‘ The man who governs his fear and also his confidence 
aright, and faces the dangers that he ought to face.’ 


od évexa] sc. dei, ¢.¢. eadov évexa—in a glorious cause. 


xar dgiav] There ought to be the same ratio between the 
magnitudes of two ¢dBo: as there is between the magnitudes of their 
respective PoBepa. 


5 Aédyos] The faculty which perceives, or the consciousness of, 
that right ratio (6 épOds Adyos ... rd xar’ dfiav) which education has 
established among the ddcya ra6n of human nature. 


mdaxer] Cf. note on § 2, b. 12, above. 


§ 6. thos 82. . . rd ard thy dvBpefav] See paraphrase at 
the beginning of this chapter. Rassow’s uw ral r@ dvpeip 3€° 9 8 
dySpeia xadd»" for the received tv xat rq avdpeip 3¢ 7 avdpeia xaddv’ 
is probably right (Forsch. p. go). We see from this passage what 
a ‘positive’ conception of Nature underlies Aristotle’s ‘ Teleology.’ 
Human Nature is a beautiful organism, and to be beautiful is its 
raison d@éire. So a plant or animal is its own ratson d’étre; it 
performs the functions of its nature for the sake of maintaining that 
nature in perfection—a doctrine which was afterwards eagerly 
taken up by Plotinus: see vn. v. 8. (vol. 2. p. 12, ed. Kirch- 
hoff) Ad xai rd etvas roOewdv dor, Sti radrov T@ KaAq, Kai Td Kaddv 
épdoipov, Gre rd elvat. mérepow b€ nor€épou atriov ri xpn (nreiv, odons 
THs Puoews puas 5 


dpifera: ydp Exaorow to té\ex] These words are placed by 
Imelmann (Ods. Crit. in Arist. Eth. Nic. p. 6) after ra xara rip 
avSpeiay with the approval of Rassow. I think they are better in 
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their old place, immediately after rowotvrov (2. ¢. eaddv) 34 wai rd rédos, 1115 b. 22. 
which they explain. The meaning is—‘ If dv3pela ts xaddv, we may 

infer that its end is rd xaddy, for a thing is (¢.¢. #s essentially as 
defined—épi{era:) what it is in relation to its réXos.’ 


§§ 7-12.] Cf ii. 7. 2, where the same complicated system of b. 24. 
extremes is exhibited, vzs. :— 

I. excess of fear 

2. defect of confidence 

3. excess of confidence constituting the Opacvs. 

4. defect of fear (or excess of fearlessness) constituting an 
avedvupos, 


constituting the 8eAds. 


The writer of Z. £. iii. 1. 1228 a. 33 sqq., instead of distinguishing 
the tmepBdddov 19 aoBig as dydyupos from the Opacvs, simply says 
6 Opacis . . . olos ofeiobas pév frrov f det Oappeiv 3é paddAow f Sei. 


§ 7. Kedrods] Cf £. £. iii. 1. 1229 b. 28. Zell and Coraes b. 38. 
quote Strabo vii. p. 293, who relates, on the authority of Ephoros— 
érra aipecOa mpds ras mAnpprupldas trois KipSpous, xal sre aduBiav ol 
KeArot doxotvres xaraxdv(eoOat ras olxias tropévovow. Zell thinks it 
not unlikely that Aristotle here borrows directly from Ephoros. 
Ramsauer refers to an extract in Stobaeus, For. ¢. 40 (vol. i. p. 167 
ed. Meineke) from the ovraywy; é6a» of Nicolaus, KeAroi ol rp 
wxearp yerrmarvres algxpoy iyyourras roixoy xaraninrovra fh olxiay pevyey, 
mAnppupidos 8¢ éx ris Ee Oadarrns érepxopens pO” Exdov aravravres 
Uropevovew «wos xataxAt{orrat, iva py Soxwor evyovres tov Odvaroy 
goBeicba. As Ramsauer notes, both Plato and Aristotle represent 
the character of the Northern peoples as marked by the prepon- 
derance of dupés Rep. 435 E, Pol. 1327 b. 23. Eudemus says 
(EZ. £. iii. 1. 1229 b. 29) xat Dros  BapBapic) avdpeia petd Ovpod 
éoriy. 

§ 10. dv raig Adwats] #.¢. ev GdBos. Excessive fear (generally 1116 a. 1. 


producing physical symptoms, see iv. 9. 2) is more manifest than 
defective confidence. 


§ 18. év ols eipnra:] 1. ¢. dy wodduy. a. 11. 


7) 8 dwobviicnay gedyorra weviay «.17.d.] Aristotle, Grant a. 12. 
remarks, ‘does not sympathise with or discuss the sentimental deaths 
of the Cynic philosophers. Suicide was afterwards dignified by the 
U 
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1116 a. 12. Stoics with the name of éfayey;— ushering oneself out of the 
— world.”’ See Zeller, Storcs, Epicureans and Sceptics p. 316 sqq. 
(English translation) for suicide among the Stoics. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Such is Courage strictly so called ; but five other kinds less strictly so called 
may be distinguished : and first, as resembling true courage most closely— 

(1) Zhe courage of the ordinary citisen. He faces danger because hts city 
punishes and disgraces him if he does not, and honours him if he does. Hence 
‘ courageous men’ are most common ins those cities in which cowardice ts held in 
dishonour and courage in honour. This ts the sort of courage which Homer por- 
traysin Hector with his— What will Polydamas think of me !' and in Diomedes 
uith his— What will Hector say!’ It ts like the true courage in so far as tts 
motive is virtuous,i.e. shame and a wish to avoid disgrace and a desire for 
honour and glory. Under this head we may also bring the courage of those 
who are compelled by their commanding officers to face danger—a much inferior 
Sorm, being actuated not by shame, but by bodily fear, by desire to avoid not dis- 
grace but physical pain. This kind of courage to which a man ts compelled is 
very far removed from that of the truly courageous man, who faces death under 
the inspiration of a glorious cause. 

(2) The courage of experience: that of trained professional soldiers who 
know the risks of war (often more imaginary than real), and how to mect them 
with the greatest safety to themselves and loss to their adversaries. They go 
into battle knowing that they are likely to come out of st unhurt. If they are 
confronted by superior numbers, and see that there is real danger, they are the 
first to flee ; whereas non-professional citizen troops prefer death to the disgrace 
of flight. Socrates, when he said that ‘ courage ts knowledge,’ seemed to identify 
true courage with this couragé of experience ; but the two are widely different. 

(3) The courage of passion and spirit. This ts the courage of wild beasts 
when they rush upon those who have wounded them, and of Homer's heroes 
when their ‘ blood botls,’ and they ‘ breathe forth wrath through their nostrils. 
The truly courageous man 1s indeed helped on by his passion and spirit, but the 
consciousness of the glorious significance of his achievement is his real motive, 
and guides him throughout, whereas passion and spirit are blind guides, and 
cannot supply a moral motive: their influence ts that of mere feeling —of pain- 
ful feeling, when one ts angry, of pleasurable feeling, when one wreaks one's 
vengeance. If pleasure and pain were moral motives, then the ass, em- 
boldened by the pain of hunger to graze on, tn spite of blows, and the lover, 
resking all to enjoy his mistress, would be examples of true courage. True 
courage is not a thing of feeling, but of reason; nevertheless the courage of 
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passion and spirit lies near to true courage, in that it is more deeply constitu- 
tional than the other forms, and expresses the nature of the man more fully, and 
accordingly may become true courage, tf guided by reason and supplied with an 
taal. 

(4) Zhe courage of hope. Those who have often conquered are confident in 
danger, their confidence being due to the idea that they are superior to their ad- 
versaries, and will receive no harm from them. Men who are drunk also 
become emboldened by hope ; but tf things do not turn out as they expect, then 
they flee. The unexpected ts the best test of a man's courage. Expected dangers 
a man who ts not very courageous may prepare for, and face, because he has 
come to the conclusion that there ts less risk in facing them than in avoiding 
thent ; but tf a man is found facing an unexpected danger, we may infer that 
the habit ts strong in him. 

(5) The courage of ignorance. It ts not unlike that of hope, but inferior to it, 
inasmuch as the man who hopes ts actuated by an idea of success tn circumstances 
of which he is aware, whereas the man whose courage ts that of ignorance ts not 
actuated by an idea of success in circumstances of which he is aware, but by 
ignorance of the circumstances, like the Argives who went boldly out to battle, 
not because they hoped to beat Spartans, but because they thought that Spartans 
were Sicyonians. 


§ 1. xara wévre tpéwous] The ground on which these five forms 1116 a. 16. 
of courage are distinguished, as spurious, from true courage is 
concisely stated in £. Z. iii. 1. 1229 a. 12 gore 8 el8n dvBpeias wévre 
Aeydpeva xaF duosrnra’ ra aira yap bropévovow, GAN’ ov Ba ra ard, 
The spring of action is different. In the case of true_courage it is 
the obligation which the perception of ré xaddy lays upon the agent : 
the source of each truly courageous act is the whole man, «. e. the 
agent as a rational _whole; whereas the seeming courageous acts 
done xara rots mévre rpdénovs spring not from the whole man, but 
from isolated feelings. It is the same difference as Kant marks 
by the distinction between a formal principle and material grounds 
of action. 

These spurious forms are given in three different orders by 
Aristotle, Eudemus, and the writer of the AM. M. Eudemus (£, £. 
1229 a. 12 sqq.) has I roderixh—j orpartarixn (30 éumerpiar) —} 3: 
Gretpiav Kal d&yvowur— rar’ eArida—n da midos addyoroy olov 8: Epwra 
cai Ouudv. The writer of the J. AL. (i, 20. r190 b. 21 sqq.) has 
) xar’ eprepiayv—y oid Thy rdraplar—j bua: ra md6n, otoy of i_épavres # oi 
évOuovorafovres—iy 8° aloxtvnv | THY mpos Tous noXiras—n oe amida, 


mperoy pdv 4 wohitixh’ pddiora ydp domev] ‘ideoque (ydp) a. 17. 
obtineat primum locum.’ Rams. ‘This phrase (wodsrun) dvdpeia\,’ 
says Grant, ‘is to be found in Plato’s Republic p. 430 C, where it — 
U2 


1116 a, 17. 


a. 23. 


a. 25. 


a. 28. 
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probably originates, but it is there used in a different sense from 
the present. Plato meant by the term “civil courage” to dis- 
tinguish the true courage of a civilized man from all merely brutal 
instincts. Aoxeis ydp poe ray» dpOiy ddfay wep ray atray rourwy dvev 
matdeias yeyovviay, thy re Onpiddn xa dvdpamodadn, ofre mdvu yvdpipoy 
tryeio Oat, GANo re te # avdpelay Kadeiv. “AAnOéorara, Rv 8 éyd, Adyes. 
"Amoseyouat roivuy rovro dydpelay eivat, Kal ydp droddxou, Rv 8 eye, 
moXsrixny ye, xal dpbaes drodéfe, Aristotle meant by “ civil courage ” 
that daring which is prompted, not by an independent desire for 
the beautiful, but by a regard to reputation, and to the fame or 
disgrace and even punishment awarded by society to brave or 
cowardly actions respectively.’ It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the difference here between Plato and Aristotle is only about 
the use of a phrase. Aristotle is at one with Plato in regarding 
true av8peia as a habit acquired by the modirns under the influence 
of »duos, We can only say that he thinks fit to use the adjective 
rokirtxy in an inferior sense here, just as he does in £. XN. i. 5. 4, 
where he makes the sroderixds Bios one of the inferior lives, although 
man is duces rodcrixéy (Gov. The contrast between modiras (ordinary 
citizens), and hired orpariéra (§ 6 below), going out to battle, 
was doubtless in his mind when he wrote § 1, and probably in- 
duced him to give mudcreen the sense which it bears here: cf, Z. Z. 
lil, I. 1229 a. 13, where modireen and orparwwrin occur close 
together—Mia pév modern, airy 8 coriv, 4 80 aide odca. B8evrépa 9 
orpariorixy’ aurn be 8 épretpiay cai rd eidevax. That the influence 
Of yéuos, so carefully allowed for in Plato’s definition of dvdpeia 
(Rep. 430) as dvvapes kai cwrnpia 31a wavrds BdEns dpbis re Kai vopipou 
Sewev répt xai pn, is fully taken account of in Aristotle’s theory of 
7 avdpeia 7 dea rd xaddy is proved, if it is necessary to quote special 
passages in support of what is involved in Aristotle’s whole con- 
ception of the relation between the individual and the state—by 
Rhet. i. 9. 1366 b. 11 dvdpia 8€ 8: hy mpaxrixoi ciot Trav Kahav Epywv 
év rois xuvduvors, kal ws 6 vduos Kehever xal Umnperixol rp dng. 


§ 2. MovduSdpas] Ziad xxii. 100. 
“Extwp| Jitad viii. 148. 


§ 8.] Ramsauer, rightly I think, makes 8’ al8& ydp parenthetical. 
This kind of courage resembles true courage more closely than the 
other forms do, because it is actuated by alées, which, though not 
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dpern, is akin to it, and contributes to it (see ii. 7. 14 9 yap aldds 1116 a. 28. 
Gpery pev ovx €or, emawerrar 8¢ Kai 6 aldnyer: cf. iv. g), and by a 

desire for rn, which though not ré «addy, or the chief end (see i. 5. 

§§ 4, 5), is yet its ‘guinea stamp, and an object the moderate 

pursuit of which constitutes an dpery (see iv. 4) which contributes 

to the attainment of the chief end. 


§ 4. dvayxafopévous] There are thus two kinds of sodcrix a. 30. 
dvdpeia: (1) 9 8¢ aida, (2) 7 8: dvayxny cal dd8or. Grant refers to 
Phaedo 68 D, ‘ where Plato speaks of most men being courageous 
from a sort of cowardice’—r@ Sedévas nai deer avdpeioi ios mavres 
mdny ol Girdcodor’ Kaira: droméy ye de teva kal Secrig dvdpeioy eivas, 


4 “Exrwp} 7. ii. 391. It is Agamemnon not Hector whoa. 33. 
speaks. The lines are quoted again in Pol. iii. 9. 1285 a. 10 and 
attributed correctly to Agamemnon. See Zell’s note. 


§ 5. apoordtrovres| The reading apparently of all MSS., except a. 36. 
a ‘Codex Pontificius,’ which has the reading mpordrrovres accepted ° 
by Lamb., Vict., Coraes, and Susemihl. Upordrrovres would mean 
‘posting in front’; mpoordrrovres, simply ‘ posting,’ generally with 
dat. or adverb of place. 


ténrovres] The commentators refer to Herod. vii. 223, where 
the Persian commanders at Thermopylae are said to have used 
whips. See Rawlinson’s note (7) on the chapter, and note (8) on 
Herod. vii. 22 for the practice among the Persians and other 
Oriental nations. 


§ 6. 4 epwepia] See Laches 195, and Profag. 360, where b. 3. 
dydpeia is defined aS émornun or codia tev dewey re xat wn, and 
Protag. 350, where those who know the art of warfare are said to 
be bolder than those who do not (if the latter are bold they are 
NOt dvBpetoe but pawduevos)—in short ol cmornpoves rev py emioctapevwy 
Gappadrewrepui ciat, ai avroi davrav, éreday pabwow, 4} mpl» pabeiv, But 
as we have seen (note on iii. 6, §§ 1, 2), objections are raised in 
the Laches 199, to the definition émornpn trav devay xal pn, and 
‘the knowledge of good and evil,’ with which dv»8peia is identified 
at the end of the dialogue, is something differing /ofo coelo from 
the ¢umretpia of the professional (#.e. mercenary) soldier with which 
Aristotle very unfairly wishes to confound the Socratic émornpn 
ray dexmy. Aristotle’s unfair statement of the Socratic position, ‘ is 


1116 b. 3. 


b. 7. 
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corrected,’ Grant tells us, ‘by Eudemus in his Ethics ’—(Z. Z. iii. 
I, 1229 a. 15) 4 orparcerent ... ds) euwerpiay nai rd eidevat, oy dSowep 
Lwxparns én ra Bewd, GA’ Gre ras Bonbeias rHy sever. I fear that 
this ‘correction ’ does not really amount to a fair treatment of the 
Socratic doctrine. Eudemus still wishes his readers to think that 
Socrates identified courage with orparwwrca epretpia, and therefore 
ought to have made it knowledge, not of ra 8exd, but of ras BonOetas 
rav dewey, for he says, £. £. iii. 1. 1230 a. 4 mapardnolws 8€ rovrots 
kat Soot Ot éuretpiavy tropévovar rovs xwdvivous, Svmep tpdmov axedoy ol 
mreioto. Tov oTpariwtixay avOpomev tropevovew. avTd yap rovvayTioy 
Exee } ds Gero Zoxparns, émornuny olduevos eivat rhv dvdpelav. obre ydp 
ba rd eidévas ra HhoBepa Bappovorw of én rovs icrovs avaBaivew emora- 
pevot, GAN’ dre loacs ras Bonbcias tev Seway’ obfre 3: & Oappadedrepoy 
dywvifovrat, rovro avdpeia, kai yap dv 4 lloyds nail 6 mAovros xara 
Ocoyvw avdpeia elev 


“sas yap avip weviy Sedunpevos.” 


davepas (8) Enos Secot Svres Suws bropévover 8: eumretpiay’ rovro Bé, 
Sre ox otovrat xivBuvoy eivas’ toacs yap ras Bonbelas. onpeiov 8€° Gray 
yap ph Exew otwvras Bondeav, adr’ F3n rAnoiov 7 1rd Beuwdv, ovy tro- 
pevovoww. The knowledge of the professional soldier is indeed the 
knowledge of the means of avoiding danger; but the knowledge 
required by Socrates is the knowledge of danger itself—the power 
of estimating it rationally and facing it at the call of duty. The 
courageous man is the man who knows when to risk all. The 
professional soldier, simply gud professional soldier, never makes 
up his mind to risk all. If his experience does not tell him that he 
is likely to escape, his courage fails. To make the Platonic 
Socrates seem to identify courage with professional ¢pmepia is 
ridiculously unfair. And it is only a very superficial appreciation 
of the meaning of such a statement as that in Xen. AM/em. iv. 6. 11 
of pey dpa emordpevor trois Sewwois re xal emexuwSvvors Karas ypnoba 
dvdpeiot ciow, of 8€ dtapaprdvovres rovrov 8edoi—which could lead 
anyone to suppose that the real Socrates identified them. For an 
estimate of the meaning of the Socratic ‘virtue is a science’ see 
Grant, £7h. vol. i. pp. 165 sqq. Essay II. 


xevé| The editors have notes here to show that ra xed rod 
roAeyvor—‘ the empty alarms of war,’ tanta belli (Tac. Hist. ii. 69), 
and ra aso rou moAé€yov, ‘ the surprises of war, are both expressions 
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in use. See also Gdller’s note on Thucydides, iii. 30, where rd 1116 b. 7. 
xavoy rou wod¢you is proved to be the correct reading. The MSS. 

here (£. X. iii. 8. 6) vary hopelessly between xed and xawd, and 

need not be considered. I think that xesd is to be preferred; it 

seems to be a more natural object for cvvewpdeaow than casa. 


§ 7. efra] Their éumespia gives them confidence (1) as making b. 9. 
them aware of ra xevd rov modeuov, and (2) eira, as making them 
skilful in the use of weapons, &c. See Grant’s note on § 6. 


§ 9. ra 8é wodtrixd] the citizen troops. b. 18. 


Te “Eppale | The Ald. Schol. has the following—Eppaio» eéy b. 19. 
Kopwreig ris Boswrias réros ovrw xadovpevos éoti meduvds ev airy, Tov 
@rowv aveapdev svrov dv @ maparetaypévor wore Kopwreis ovv rois 
SonOncovotw avrois orparwmrats «x Tov Merayxoiov, peta Trav Bowrapyov 
Gre Thy wddw xatédkaBow Kai rhy ’Axpdérodw elyev id’ avrg 'Ovdpapyos 6 
Dwxevs wpodobeicay aire’ avroi pev peivavres aneGavoy id rev api Tov 
"Opcpapxyoy amoxXcicayres ras wvdas, iva avrois pnde Bovdopevas éfein 
guyetiy xail xaradimeiy thy marpida. of 8€ Trav Bowray Bonbnoavrres 
atrois orpari@ra éx Tov Merayxoiou éhuyor evbus ey dpyy tHe payns, 
alcOépevos éva reOvdvas ray Botwrapyav Xipwra. ‘lIoropovoe wepi ris 
paxns raurns Keduooddwpos (Knpirddios?) ev 7 Swdexdry rey sep) rov 
igpov moddpou, cal “Avafiuérns ev 1H rerdpry trav wep idurmoy «cal 
“Eqbopos év rj rptaxoory.' Cf. Zell’s note on this scholium. 

See Grote, Hist. of Greece pt. II, chap. 87, for the career of 
Onomarchus the Phocian. The date of the capture of Coroneia 
by him was B.c. 353 or 352. 


§ 10. nai rdv Oupdy] Guyds in Plato is the Wille sum Leben— b. 28. 
that principle that manifests itself, not only in anger, but in tenacity 
of purpose, rivalry, pluck, push, and other forms of ‘spirit.’ 
Without its aid, Adyos would succumb. The Adyos of the state— 
its constitution, and institutions, must be maintained by ‘ public 
spirit’ and ‘ patriotism,’ against the selfishness of citizens, and the 
attacks of foreigners ; the Adyos of the individual must be ‘ preserved 
and succoured’ against the attacks of pleasure and pain, by 
‘strength of will’—succoured by 6vyds against the insidious attacks 
of émbupia (see Rep. 441 A ev uy... dort rd Gupoedés eni- 

1 I find this scholiuam (with a few verbal differences, and the words icro- 
poto. . . . Tpraxoor} omitted) on the margin of CCC. ad doc. 
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1116 b. 28. xoupoy by rqG Aoytorup Hoe, and 440 A moddAaxod alcbavdueba, dray 


b. 26. 


Bid{evrai twa mapa rdv Aoyiopoy émBupias, AowWwpoivra re avtrdv «al 
Oupovpevoy rp Bralopere ev aire, xai Gorep dvow cracia{dvrow ~vppayoy 
TS Ady@ ytyvdpevoy Tov bupdy rod rovovrov), and preserved by it against 
the disturbing influence of fear (see Rep. 430 B 8uvapts xal owrnpia 
3dfns dpbis Kord.). In Aristotle 6vpds has the same fundamental 
meaning—spirit of independence, enterprise, patriotism, loyalty 
in national and individual character. Here indeed, as in the 
parallel passage £. £. iii. 1 (1229 a. 24 80 dpyip Kal bupdv dcatros, 
and 1229 b. 29 xat ddws 9 BapBapexy avdpeia perd Guyot cori», Enos 
8 xai de’ Aras yoovds tropévovew’ Kal yap 6 Oupds Hdovqy Exes revd® per’ 
Aridos ydp dors repwpias), and in LX. vii. 6, §§ 1-5, it is regarded 
chiefly in the light of its special manifestation—anger: but in Pol. 
H, 6. 1327 b. 23 sqq. its fundamental meaning—spirit of enterprise, 
independence, patriotism, loyalty in national and _ individual 
character, is brought out very strongly—ra pév ydp év rois Wuypois 
rénots €6yn xai ra rept ray Evponny bupov pévy core wAnpn, diavoias d€ 
évdeeorepa nai réxvns, Sidmep EAevOepa pew Scarees padrdovy, aroXirevra de 
kat rv mAnoioy apxew ob Surdueva’ ra 3é wepl rv "Aciav Siavonticd pev 
nal rexvixa Thy Wuyny, Gbvpa Oe, idrep apydpeva Kal Sovdevovra dtareAct 
7d 0¢ ray “EMAjnvav yevos Gomep peceves xata rovs rémous, ovrws apo 
peréyes. kal yap evOupoy cai dcavonrexdy eoriv’ Sidmrep cAcvOepdv re dcaredet 
cai BeAriota moXtrevépevoy Kai duvduevoy dpyey mdvrwv, pds Tvyydvoy 
modtreias, thy abriy 8 xe diapopay Kal ra roy ‘ENAnvov evn [kai] 
mpos @AAnAa’ ra pev yap Exes rHy iow pordkwdoy, ra 3é ed [Tre] xéxparat 
mpos auporepas rds Suvdpes ravras. avepoy roivuy Gre Sei Scavonriovs 
re eivat cai Oupoedeis ray vow rovs péAdovras ebaydyous ~cecOa rH 
vouoern mpos thy aperny. Sep yap gaci ries Sew Umdpxew rois pudake, 
rd GiAntixols pew elvas roy yrwpinev mpds Bé rovs ayvaras aypious, 6 
Oupos dorw 6 rady rd GiAdntixoy. arn yap corw H Ths Wuxns duvaus 7 
grrovpev. onpeiov b€° mpos yap rovs cubes Kal pious 6 bupds aiperas 
BaAXov f} mpds rovs ayvaras, OAtywpeicbas vopioas. &6 Kai ’Apyidoxos 
mpoonxovtas rois hidows éyxahav diadeyerat mpds rov Oupor’ 


“ov yap o) mapa didloy andyxea.” 
cat Td Gpyov 8¢ cal rd eAevOepov ard rhs Suydpews raurns Umdpye macw" 
dpxixdy yap xal anrryroy 6 Oupos. 


immrixerarov|] Ramsauer quotes Plato, Profag. 349 E xai tras ye 
(6 dydpeios), én, ep’ & of roddoi HoBodvras iéva. 
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“Opnpos] Zell and the other editors note that the first quotation 1116 b. 27. 
is from //. xiv. 151, or xvi. 529; the second from J. v. 470; and 
the third from Od. xxiv. 318. The fourth does not occur in Homer 
at all. Theocritus 20. 15 (later than Aristotle) has ¢yoi & dap 
feoev alya, and in Probl. ii. 26. 869 a. 5 we find 6 bupds Céors 
rov Oeppod dor rov epi rv xapdiay. Coraes compares Soph. 0. C. 
434 Omnvix’ Lec Oupos, «rr. 


§ 11. 5 82 Oupds ouvepyet adrots] cf. below § 12 guvocerdry 8 b. 31. 
douxey 7) id Tov Oupdy eivat, kai spooAaBovca mpoaipecww kal 1d ob évexa 
(¢.¢. 1d 8 1d xaddv mpdrreayv) dvBpeia civ. There is a natural 
alliance between 6upés and Adyos : see Plato, Rep. 441. Ovpos is an o— 
active principle which sides with Adyos, the principle of order, 
against the mere fasstons of the sensibility—the pleasures and 
pains. Cf. £.. vii. 6, §§ 1-5, where it is argued that axpacia 
6vpov is not so bad as dxpacia éexibupudy, because Ouyes is, at least, 
loyal to Adyos, whereas énbupia is émizovdos. There is thus a 
special reason for confining the remark ovvepyei airois to Gupos: 
but Eudemus, looking at the matter from a slightly different 
point of view, is also right in recognising the material value to 
true_courage of a// the feelings—shame, anger, hope, &c. which 
inspire the various forms of spurious courage—Z. £. iii. 1. 1229 
a. 30 mpds ras mapaxeAevons tas é€y Trois Kiduvots xpnotwa Tura sdvTa: 
see Ramsauer’s note. Fritzsche (Z. £. p. 65, note 28) quotes Cic. 
Lusc. iv. 19. 43 ‘quid? quod iidem Peripatetici perturbationes istas, 
quas nos exstirpandas putamus non modo naéurales esse dicunt, 
sed etiam utiliter a natura datas. Primum multis verbis iracundiam 
laudant : cotem fortitudinis esse dicunt.’ 


4 év Ze} Struck out by Vict. and Scaliger: see Spengel, Arisé. b. 38. 
Stud, p. 206: may be a dittograph of év Ag 7. 


vor] Zell and Coraes adopt the suggestion of Camerarius that b. 36. 
the reference here is to /itad xi. 557 
ws 3’ Gr’ dvos map’ dpovpay iay ¢Binoaro waidas 
vooOns, @ d1 woANG srepi powaNr’ apis ayn, 
xeiper t eloedOav Bald Aniow of 3¢ re waides 
Tuntovow pomddos Bin 8€ re ynTrin avTer’ 
onovd7 1 é€ndaccay, érei r éexopeaaaro popBins. 


§ 12. dvowmerdm]) Cf. 2. £. iii. 1. 1229 a. 27 pddwora dvou) 71217 « 4. 
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1117 a. 4. Tow Gupotv anrrnrov yap 6 Gupds, 8d Kai of aides apiora pdyorrat: 


_~ 


a. 8. 


E. N. vii. 6. 2 5 8€ Ovpds puoidrepov nal 9 xaderorns ray émbupidy 
x.T.X. Ovyzds in short represents the natural man—those inherited 
qualities of constitution which supply the rough material to be 
shaped by education into the form of virtue. Cf. Rep. 410 D rai 
pny, hv 8 eye, ro ye dyptoy rd Oupoedes dy rs hicews mapexotro, Kai 
dpOas pev rpadpev avdpeioy Avy etn. 


mpoohaBotca mpoaipecw] Guyds is one of the forms of dpegis. 
This dpefes must become BovAevrixn. 


kat 7rd od gvexa] t.¢. 1d xaddv, cf. £. EL. iii. i. 1230 a. 27 ered 
mGod ye aper) mpoatperiny (rovro d¢ mas Aéyopev, efpnrar mpdrepoy, Ore 
évexd twos mayra alpeicOa: movei, kai rovrd dors 1d ob Evexa, Td Kaddv), 
Snrov Gre nal 7» dvdpeia dpern ris oboa Evexd Tivos Tomoe Tra PoBepa 
tnopeverv, Sor’ obre 3: dyvoray (dpO%s yap paddov tore’ Kpiverv) obre 80 
y8ovnv, GAN’ sre xaddv. Ovpds then is a principle which naturally lends 
itself, if cultivated rightly, to the performance of duty. Itisan active 
principle which makes a man scorn the passive life of submission 
to pleasures and pains. 


dpyi{dpevor pév dAyodor, rywpodperor 8 FSovrar| But, if unculti- 
vated, @upds manifests itself chiefly as anger—a pain hungering 
for the pleasure of personal revenge. It thus ceases to be the ally 
of Adyos, and becomes an émévpia opposed to it. Cf. £. £. iii. 1. 
1229 b. 31 xal yap 5 bupds ydorqny exer twd" per’ eArisos yap cote 
ripwpias. GAN’ Gums obr’ ef Sia ravTyy ofr ef Be GAAnY nBorny vropever 
ris Tov Odvarov h gvyqv pe{dvev AuTav, ovdeis dixaiws (dv) avdpeios 
Aeyorro rovraw. Cf. Rhel. ii. 2. 1378 b. 1 (referred to by Fritzsche 
in his note on the above passage) xal wdaon dpyy érerOai twa Hdovny 
riv ard ris €Ani8os rod riswpnoacbar’ Adv pev yap rd olecOa revEecOa 
dy épieras, ovdels 8¢ rdv hawoudvav aduvdrav éediera airg, 6 b€ dpyitd- 
pevos épiera duvarady ara. 810 xadds etpyras rept Oupod 
ds re Tudv yAuKioy pédcros KaraXerBopevoto 
avipay év ornbecow aéterat. 
Sid tadra] £. ¢. Auvmny (dAyotor) and Adorn» (j8ovra). Pain and 
pleasure are subjective springs of action (wd6n). Moral action 


must be actuated by reverence for the objective law of duty (rd 
xaddv) apprehended by reason. 


ob yap Sd rd xaddv ob8’ ds 5 Adyos] sc. ceAever, cf. LZ. EL. iii. 1. 
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1229 a. I 7 yap avdpeia axodovOnois rp Ady éorly, 6 8¢ Adyos Td Kaddv 1117 2. 8. 
aipeio Oat xedevet. 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 29, 30) omits (with Kb, Ob, and CCC) the 
sentence ov 8n é€orw avdpeia ... xivdvvoy at the beginning of § 12 
(it is probably a dittograph of the similar clause in § 11. 1116 b. 
33, 35); places the sentence gvocwrdry . . . avdpeia eivac after re at 
the end of § 12, 1117 a. 9; and reads 8¢ (with Mb», Ob) instead of 
dn after xai of dvOpwro: 1117 a.6. He adds that the words cai ol 
poryot .. . S3paow § 11 Ought perhaps to be struck out. They are 
out of place in a context relating to ra @mpia, and anticipate the 
transition made by the words xai of dv@pwaor 8¢. 


§ 13. pyOév av wabetv] Perhaps we should read pnOev dv dyrimabeiv. a. 14. 
The MSS. have pnéev dvrinabeiv. 


§.14. peOucxdpevor| Zell quotes Prod. A. 1. 955 a. 1 xal 8a rovro 
mpos 7d miveww els péOnv mdvres Cyovoty mpobupés, Srt wayras 6 otvos 6 
modus eveAmidas mote, xaOdmep H vedtns Tots maidas’ Td pév yap yqpas 
dvceAmi corey, 7 8 vedrns éAridos mAnpns. 


§ 15. 83 xaix.r.A.] The courage of the sanguine man is the 4. 17. 
result of temporary feeling ; he is elated by a perhaps groundless 
hope of victory. But the truly coyrageous man is actuated by 
Steady principle. His nature is such that the law of duty is always 
before his eyes. Hence (8&6) you may take him on a sudden 
without discomposing him. His courage will be ready on the 
shortest notice, because it is Ar:mself, not a passing mood. 


dwd Zews yap paddov fv, Sri Frrov ex wapacxeuijs|] This is a. 19. 
Bywater’s reading for the amd ¢fews yap paddov, 4 wal Gre xr. Of 
Lb Mb accepted by Bekker. Kb, Ob, CCC, and Cambr. have 
padXoy f drt Frrov. Iam not sure that the imp. #y is in place here. 
I would suggest and ews yap padAov elvar, or: hrrov ex mapackeuis. 


§ 16. ciciv od wéppw trav edeAni8ev] Because their hope blinds « 28. 
the sanguine to the real nature of the danger which they en- 
counter. 


dfiopa] Those who do not know (ol ayvootrres) are, however, a. 24. 
inferior to the sanguine in not having that opinion of their own 
superiority which the latter have. "Agiopa is here the superior 
value which the sanguine attach to themselves, as persons likely to 
prevail: cf. Z£. ZV. iv. 3. 12, where rd rov peyadoytxou dftwpa is the 
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1117 a. 24. superior value which the peyaddpuxos assigns to himself—peydAwy 


ee 


abrov afcot d£cos Sy—iv. 3. 3. 

Swep of ‘Apyetor émalov| The editors refer to Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 10 
for this incident, which occurred in the battle (B.c. 392) at the 
Long Walls of Corinth, between the Argeians, Corinthians, and 
Athenian mercenaries who held Corinth, and the Corinthian exiles 
aided by Lacedaemonians and Sikyonians. ‘The Argeians,’ says 
Grote (fist. of Greece pt. II, chap. 75), ‘bold from superior num- 
bers attacked and broke the Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, 
and pursuing them down to the sea with much slaughter: upon 
which Pasimachus the Lacedaemonian commander of cavalry, 
coming to their aid, caused his small body of horsemen to dismount 
and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians inscribed on the outside with the letter 
sigma (2). With these he approached on foot to attack the 
Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed to the 
charge with alacrity.’ 

Eudemus (£. £. iii. 1. 1230 a, 16 sqq.) thus sums up his 
discussion of the spurious forms of courage—mdyrav ray rovovroy 
dydpeiav of 3a ryy aide tropevovres padditota davetey (av) avdpeios, 
xaOarep xal “Opnpos rév “Exropa dynow dnopeivas roy xivduvoy roy tpds 
tov "AxiAAea® . 

““Exropa 9° uidas «ide 
{xai) 


“‘ TlovAvddpas pot mporos eAeyyxeinv avabnoes,” 
kat éoriy 9 modtrixn av8peia uvtn. 7 8 dAnOys obre atrn obr’ éxeivey 
ovdeuia, GAA opola péev, Somep cai 7 rev Onpiwv, & dia rdv Gupdy opoce 
7H wAnyy péperat. obre ydp ore adognoe, dei pevew HoBovpevous, ovre de 
cpynv, obre dia ro py vopifew arobaveicOa:, h 81a 7d Suvapers Exeev udak- 
rixas’ ovdé yap olncerat ovrw ye hoPepow eivus ovbev, GAN’ ened] naca 
dpern mpoaperixn (rovro 8€ mas A€yopev, eipyras mpdrepoy, Ore Evexd Tivos 
mdvra aipeioOat rose, kal rovrd dort Td ob Evexa, rd xaddv), SnAov Se Kai 7 
dvdpeia apern tts ovoa évexd Tivos monoet kal hoBepa Unopévew, Sor’ obre 
de yvouay (GpOas yap waddAov move xpivew) obre 80 n8ovny, GAN’ Gre Kaddy, 
éwei, dy ye py Kaddv ff GAA pamxdy, ovy bropeves’ aicxpoy yap. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have said that Courage is concerned with feelings of confidence, and with 
Seelings of fear: but it is with the latter more than with the former that tt is 
concerned, for fear ts painful, and it is harder and more pratseworthy to bear 
pain than to abstain from pleasure. But though the exercise of courage ts 
surrounded by circumstances of pain, yet the end ss sweet, as the garland 
as sweet for the athlete, though the contest be painful. The courageous man 
endures death and wounds for the sake of glorious achievement in war. It 
would be absurd however to say that he rejoices in death and wounds: he 
endures them as pains, and the more complete his excellence, and the happier 
his life, the greater pains are they to him: life ts so well worth living, and he 
has to look forward to the loss of so much. But he is all the more courageous 
that he gives up so much for glory in war: his courage realises in the most 
perfect way the type of those strenuous virtues which taste pleasure only in 
laying hold of the end. But, although he is thus the bravest of men, perhaps a 
less brave man, with nothing to lose, might make a more useful soldier, being 
ready to risk his life for a small remuneration. | 


§ 1. paddov wept ra GoBepd}| So, as Ramsauer notes, cwppoovvy 1117 a. 30. 
is frrov wepi ras Avmas (iii. 10. 1), and eAevOepdrns is padrov ev rH Bdoe se 
(iv. x. 1). 


§ 2.] Stxalws eravetrar xahewsrepov ydp x.7.d.] Cf. ii. 3. 10 mepi a. 84. 
3€ rd yaXerdrepoy dei Kai réxyn yiverat Kal dpern’ Kal yap rd ev BéArwov év 
Toure. 


§ 3. 08 phy ddd Bdgecev Ay efvar 73 KaTd Thy dvBpelav rédos 48d, a. 35. 
bwd tov xixdoy 8 ddavifecfar] The 4807 which the courageous - 
man experiences in realising his end is not a pleasurable feeling, 
but an ideal satisfaction. Pleasurable feeling cannot coexist with 
painful feeling; but ideal satisfaction may. As Professor Jowett 
says in his Jnfroduction to the Gorgias—Plato does not ‘mean to 
say that Archelaus is tormented by the stings of conscience; or 
that the sensations of the impaled criminal are more agreeable than 
of the tyrant drowned in luxurious enjoyment. Neither is he 
speaking, as in the Protagoras, of virtue as a calculation of pleasure, 
an opinion which he afterwards repudiates in the Phaedo. What 
then is his meaning? And what is the value of his method? His 


1117 a. 36. 


b. 7. 
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meaning we shall be able to illustrate best by parallel notions, 
which, whether justifiable by logic or not, have always existed 
among mankind. We must remind the reader thar Socrates him- 
self implies that he will be understood or appreciated by very few. 
He is speaking not of the consciousness of happiness, bat of the 
idea of happimess. When a martyr dies in a good cause, when 
a soldier falls in battle, we do not suppose that death or wounds 
are without pain, or that their physical saffering is always com- 
pensated by a mental satisfaction. Still we regard them as happy, 
and we would a thousand times rather have their death than a 
shameful life. Nor is this only because we believe that they will 
obtain an immortality of fame, or that they will have crowns of 
glory in another world, when their enemies and persecutors will be 
proportionably tormented. Men are found in a few instances to 
do what is right, without reference to public opinion or to con- 
sequences. And we regard them as happy on this ground only, 
much as Socrates’ friends are described as regarding him in the 
opening of the Phaedo; or as was said of another, “they looked 
upon his face as upon the face of an angel.” We are not con- 
cerned to justify this idealism by the standard of utility, or by the 
rules of logic, but merely to point out the existence of such a 
sentiment in the better part of human nature.’ 


eixep odpxwvo.| Grant translates (rightly I think) ‘the blows... 
are painful and grievous to flesh and blood,’ following Lambinus, 
who has cum ex carne constent. Michelet rejects this rendering for 
praesertim st multa pracdtti sint carne, referring to de Anima ii. 11. 
423 b. 22 where flesh is said to be the medium of touch—#rAo» én 
¢yrés rd rou amrov aloOyrudy. vite yap dy cupBaiva dmep xai emi 
TaY Gd\wv énirepevoy yap éxt rd alcOnrnptoy ovx aicOavera, ei 8é THY 
odpxa émitiBepeveoy aicOdverar® Sore rd perukv rov dnrixov 9 capé. 


8a 82 7d woddd . . . aiverar gxew] The ideal satisfaction—‘ the 
Idea of Happiness,’ is apt to be lost in the crowd of painful 
feelings. 


§§ 4, 5.| In these sections self-sacrifice is praised in a manner 
which we shall do well to keep in mind when we examine 
Aristotle’s account of peyadowuyia. Qud peyaddyvyos the evdaipne» 
seems to be devoted to his own et8apovia: but gud avdpeios he is 
ready joyfully to surrender it. See Grant's interesting note, in 
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which Aristotle’s dv8peios, 6 pddiora (hv df» is compared with 1117 b. 7. 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior ’—‘ more brave for this, that he hath 
much to love.’ 


§ 5. od Bh... ebdwrera:] sc. ris. ‘The deep moral pleasure,’ b. 15. 
says Grant (£¢hics, Essay IV, vol. i. p. 226), ‘which attaches to 
noble acts, Aristotle describes as triumphing even over the physical 
pain and outward horror which may attend the exercise of courage. 
And he acknowledges that in many cases this may be the only 
pleasure attending upon virtuous actions.’ 

Of course ra xara thy avdpeiay stand in a somewhat exceptional 
position, as compared with ra xara ras dAAas dperds. They are 
painful in a sense in which other virtuous actions are not. Other 
virtuous actions indeed imply a restraint put upon inclination ; but 
when once the moral character has been formed, they are no 
longer painful: and some of them are even in themselves (¢.¢. as 
distinguished from their ends) pleasant, ¢. g. ra xard riy peyadomrpe- 
geay are themselves pleasant to the connoisseur (émorjpev) who 
performs them. Td «xara ri avdpeiay however are not thus i 
themselves pleasant. They are so painful that it is only the man 
who has the strongest interest in the chief end, who will bring 
himself to perform them. Aristotle thus gives due prominence 
in his account of avdpeia to the struggle which some have repre- 
sented as essential to morality. But we must not allow ourselves 
to be misled by his remarks here. He is not one of those who 
make a struggle essential to morality. On the contrary, morality 
with him is perfect adaptation to environment: accordingly, we 
find him in his accounts of the other virtues dwelling on the ease 
and pleasure with which the good man acts. But the other virtues 
are concerned with life, and may well result in pleasant actions ; 
whereas av3pefa shows itself in the presence of death. It necessarily 
involves acts which are painful, as breaking with life. Its grandeur 
is enhanced, in proportion as the life or adaptation which it calls 
a man away from, is the more perfect. It is perhaps a defect in 
Aristotle’s system that it does not recognise any other virtues, 
except dvdpeia, which call a man away from the brilliant everyday 
life of which the peyadcWuyos is the ideal ornament: ¢.g. Aristotle’s 
good man is never required to give up his brilliant career, in order 
to help the outcasts of society. As it is, it is only here in this 
passage, in reference to the dr8peia of the man ¢ padsora {nv drow, 


1117 b. 15, 


b. 17. 
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that we find Aristotle deeply touched by the sublimity and pathos 
of that struggle between inclination and duty, which impressed 
Kant so powerfully, and is celebrated by him in so many passages 
full of lyrical fervour. 


§ 6. orparidras] #.¢. mercenaries: yy goes with the subject 
Tovs rotovrous, and xpariorovs orpariéras is predicate. 


CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Next in order comes Temperance, the excellence of the other subdivision of the 
trrational part of the soul. It ts, as we have said, a mediocrity tn relation to 
pleasures, and (though to a less extent) to pains ; and profligacy ts related to the 
same pleasures and pains. 

To what spectal pleasures then is Temperance related? Pleasures may be 
distinguished as bodily and mental. Mental pleasures are those which affect 
the mind without affecting the body, such as the pleasure of being esteemed, of 
acquiring knowledge, of listening to wonderful tales, of hearing oneself talk, and 
of gossip. It is not in relation to any of these pleasures that we speak of men 
being temperate or profligate. The man,e.g. who likes to hear himself talk ts 
a bore, but not a profligate. Accordingly, tt ts with bodily pleasures that 

Temperance will be concerned ; but not with all of them—not with the pleasures 
Of the aye, as such: e.g. a man is not temperate or profligate by reason of the 
pleasure he takes in painting, although there is undoubtedly a right way 
of liking pictures, as there are wrong ways—nor with the pleasures of the ear: 
we do not speak of those who are too much addicted to music and the theatre as 
proftigate, or of those who like them in moderation as temperate—nor with the 
pleasures of smell, except by association: thus there 1s no profligacy or intem- 
perance in being very fond of the scent of fowers, but there ts in being very 
Sond of the odours of the perfume bottle and the dinner table. Profligate, 
giuttonous persons like these odours because they remind them of the things they 
lust after. Even people who are not gluttonous like the smell of food when they 
are hungry ; but gluttonous persons like tt without being hungry. This 
associated pleassere ts the only pleasure which the lower animals derive from the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell. The dog likes the smell, because it suggests 
the taste, of the hare which he tracks ; the lion rejoices when he hears the lowing 
of the ox and knows that tt ts mear and may soon be eaten; the roe deer, 
or wild goat, pleases his eye with the prospect of food. Temperance and 
profligacy then are concerned with those pleasures which the lower animals 
share with man—servile and brutish pleasures, tt would thus appear. These 
are the pleasures of touck and taste—although taste, properly so called, i.e. the 
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discrimination of flavours, as exemplified by the wine-taster, or the chef, ts not 
what the gluttonous person takes much, or any, pleasure in. His pleasure ts 
in the purely tactual enjoyment which ts common to swallowing meat and drink. 
Thus a certain gourmand wished that his throat were as long as acrane’s, 
showing thereby that his pleasure was tactual. Profligacy then being related to 
touch, which ts the most general or elementary of all the senses, and belongs to 
man, not as man, but as animal, is justly held to be a disgraceful and brutish 
vice. Certain finer tactual pleasures must however be distinguished from 
those to which proftigacy, or intemperance, is related. Profligacy, or intemper- 
ance, has to do only with the tactual pleasures of certain definite organs: not 
e.g. with the pleasure of a skin glowing under the hand of the rubber in the 
gymnasium. 


§ 1. wepi cwdppoodvns| See £. £. iii. 2 and M. A, i. 21. ‘3e-1117b. 23. 
gpooivn, says Grant, ‘which in spite of the false etymology given 
in Plato’s Cratylus 411 E [oornpia dpomoeas| and Lh. vi. 5. 5 
[ms og{oveay ri» ppdvnow] meant originally “sound mindedness” 
(in German, Besonnenheit), soon came to mean temperance with 
regard to pleasures. In this sense it is often popularly defined by 
Plato, cf. Rep. 430 E xdopos mov ris 9 cwdhpocim éori cai ndovav 
rive kat émOupiav éycparea. Sympos. p. 196 C elvas yap dpodo- 
yeirat cwppoovyn Td xpareiy dove kui embuuayv, &c.’ See also Charm. 

The same tendency which appeared in Aristotle’s treatment of 
dvdpeia appears in his treatment of cadppoovxn—the tendency to 
narrow the reference of a term which Plato, in accordance with 
popular usage, employed with a wider meaning. Zwdpocvvn in the 
Republic is good sense and good feeling, resulting in moderation 
in all things; and is especially viewed as a commumts sensus, OF 
dudyoca uniting the various classes of the state in peace and con- 
tentment under an established system of government (Rep. 432). 
But Aristotle limits the meaning of the term to moderation in 
respect of certain bodily pleasures. e@pocvrn, from being, in the 
Republic, a virtue with as distinct a social reference as d«aooiry 
itself, thus becomes, in the Z/hics, the most strictly personal of all - 
the virtues. 

Soxoior yap Tay dAdyev pepdv attra elvar ai dperai] Ramsauer 
suspects these words. As they stand, they seem to indicate a plan 
upon which Aristotle arranges the dperai in order. He begins with 
the two dperai specially associated with the two subdivisions of the 
Daoyos huais ris Wuxys, peréxovea pévros wy Aéyou—viz. :—Ouyds and 
éxcOupia, It is true that the other éuxal dperai, as well as avdpeia 
and gadpoovrn, consist in the regulation of dcya say having their 

x 
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117 b. 28. origin in 6uyds or émOupia: but dydpeia and cwdPpocvry are specially 
associated with these parts, being the regulation of their most 
characteristic manifestations—those manifestations, namely, which 
are common to man and brutes, and may, as owing nothing to 
social influences, be deemed dAoya in a more thorough sense than 
such passions as a desire for other people’s money, or a desire for 
honour, which are called into existence by social influences. On 
the other hand, if the divisions of the dpexrixdy pépos were in 
Aristotle’s mind, ‘Why,’ as Grant asks, ‘does he not begin with 
gwppoovm, since Ouuds is higher than émévyia (Eth. vii. 6)?’ I am 
inclined, after all, to think with Grant that ‘Aristotle probably 
began his list of the virtues with courage and temperance, because 
they were two of the Greek cardinal virtues’; and to follow 
Susemihl in attaching great weight to Ramsauer’s suggestion that 
the words doxoto: yap . . . al dperai are interpolated. 


b. 25. efpnrac] ii. 7. 3. 

b. 26.  frrov yap xat ody dpotws dori wept ras AUwas] The article before 
Aumas (Cf. ii. 7. 3 wept HBovas 8é nai Avmas od mdoas, Frrov 3¢ Kal wept 
tas Avmas) limits the reference to the pains caused by the absence 
of the pleasures: cf below iii. 11. 5. 


b. 28. SiyphoPwoay] of x. 5, where jdovai are distinguished according 
to the éxépyea: which they attend. 


b. 29. dxdrepos] t.¢. 5 grrdripos and 6 propabys. 
~ b.80. odrew xalper| Scaliger’s conjecture rovr@ is probably correct. 


118a.1. §8.] See Theoph. Char. xxii, (iii) wept ddorecxias, and xxiii. 
(vii) wept Aadias, and xxiv. (viii) wept Aoyorodas. 


a9. § 5. xard oupBeByxds] 2. ¢. ‘ by association.’ 


0.18. §§6, 7, 8.] C% de Sensu 5, where two kinds of éopai are distin- 
guished, (1) those which are correlated with the various xupoi, and 
have therefore rd 430 xal rd Aumnpdy Kara oupPeAnxds, or by associa- 
tion. (These are the éopai with which the dxcddaoros is said in 
E.N, iii. 10. 6 to be concerned «ard cupBeByxds.) They are 
associated with rpogy and rd Operrudy pépos, and so become 
indirectly objects of émupia. When the desire for food has been 
satisfied, these dopa no longer give pleasure. (2) Those écpai 
which are pleasant xaf airds, e.g. the scent of flowers. They do 
not invite us to eat, nor do they stimulate any desire. The pleasure 
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derived from such écyai is peculiar to man, whereas that of dcpai 1118 a. 13. 
associated with tastes is common to him with the brutes; see de Sensuz 
5. 443 b. 16 ei8n 8€ rod daqdpavrov dvo0 €oriv' ov yap Somep tues haory, 
ovx gore €tdn ToU Gadpavrov, GAd’ for, dioptordov bé was Eore nal wos 
ox €orw* rd pev yap dort Kard Tovs xupous reraypévoy attav, Somwep 
eirropev, kai rd HOU Kal rd AvIMpdy Kara cupPeAyKds ~xouTw bid yap Td Tov 
Operrixod 2dOn elvar, emOvpotvvrov pév deta al dopat rovrwy eal, remAn- 
pwopévors 8 xai pyddv Seopevors ov Hdeiat, ov8 rovros, Sote abra pev, 
xaddmep etropev, xara oupBeBnxds Exovor rd HOV Kat Aumnpdy, 8d Kai 
navrev clot xowal rav (pwr al 8¢ xa atras ndcias rd¥ copay eiciv, vioy 
ai ray avOav' ovdéey yap paddoy ovd’ Arrov mpds rH» tpodpjy mapaxa~ 
Aovowy, ode cupBddXrerat mpds emibupiay ovdev, GdAd Tovvayrioy paddov. 
Cf. E. E. iii. 2, where the above distinction between af écpai ail xara 
oupBeBnxds ndeias and al xaé’ airds is brought out distinctly (it is 
only hinted at in the Z..MV—rots ydp xaipovras prov f pddov 7 
Guptapdrey copais ov Aéyouew dxoddorous § 5), 1231 a. 6 GANG cal ray 
Soper ravras xaipovoww doa Kata oupBeBnxds eddpaivovory, dAAa pr Kal 
atrds. déyw 8é py xa? abrds, als } AAmifovres xaipopey  pepynpévos, 
olow Sur Kal wordy (a: érépay yap A8ovjy ravrats yxaipoper, ry Tov 
gayeiy i} meiv), xa abras 8€ oloy al rav avOar eloiv, 36d eppedas en 
Erpardvuxos ras pew caddy dew ras dé nov. 

We may say that cwppootm and dxodagia are concerned with those 
yeovai which Plato distinguishes as tAnpacets ris évBecas, OF dmaAdayal 
Aunns, from the xabapa j8ovai: see note on x. 3. 7, for quota- 
tions from Rep. 584 B, and PAzlebus 51 B, where Plato distinguishes 
these two kinds of y8ovai, The oloy ypopuncr xal oxnpacr of EZ. XN. 
iii, ro. 3 may be an echo of the ras mwepl re ra xadd Aeyspeva ypopara 
cal wept ra oxnpara Of Philebus 51 B. The ra» dopey rag mrcioras 
of Philebus 51 B shows that the distinction marked by Aristotle’s 
xara oupPeBnxéds and xa abrds was present to Plato’s mind. The 
following passage in J/. M. ii. 7, 1205 b. 20-28 may be compared 
as giving very clearly this distinction between y8ovai, which is the 
psychological ground upon which Aristotle proceeds in determining 
the proper sphere of swdppoovrn and axodacia—énei 8 ody dorw 4 
H8ov) xai xabiorapéms tis picews nal xabeoryxvias, olov xabiorapéyns 
per al é€ évdeias avawAnpeces, xabeornxvias 8¢ al awd ris SWeos xal rhs 
axons xal ray rowvrer otcat, BeAriovs dy eincay al xabeornxvias rie 
ucews evépyea’ al yap Hdoval car’ audordpous Acyoperas rovs tpdémovs 
dvépyecas elaiv’ Sore SpAow Gre al awd ris SWews Hoval nal ris dxons Kal 
rou dsavociobas BéArioras dy einoay, éwel al ye cwparixal ¢£ dvarAnpecews. 

xX 2 


1118 a. 16. 


a. 22. 
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§ 7. odx dors 82 088’ . . . cupBeByads} Zell refers to Problemata 
KH. 7, 950 2. 9 ovcay 8€ ray aicOnoewy mévre, Ta Te GdAa (pa awd B00 
pdvey ray mpoeipnudvey nderat, xara de ras GAAas fh GAws ovy yderat fj 
xara oupBeBnxds rovro mdoxe. spay pey yap 6 dpay,  xal codpawd- 
pevos, xaipes Ort awodaves’ cai Grav mAnpwy, ovdé rd roaira Adda aiTe, 
Gowep ov8é nuiv 7 rov rapixou odun, Srav adnv ~xopev tov gayeiv. oray 
8€ evdeeis Sper, ndea. 7 S€ rov pddou ae ndeia. Cf. E. EL. iii. 2. 1230 
b. 36 adda wepl ra d00 ray aicOyréy ruvra, wepi direp cal rddXa Onpia 
pdvoy ruyxaves aloOnrixés fxovra, xal xaipovra cal Avrovpeva, repli ra 
yevora nai dwrd. mepi 3€ ra rev drow aicbnray dda cyeddy spoiws 
dravra daiveras dvacOnres diaxeipeva, olny wep) evappooriav f KaAdos. 
over ydp, 6 re wat dfcoy Adyou, haivera: mdacxovra airy ty Gewpig rar 
xahov h TH axpodce ray evapudorer, ef pn ri wou cupPEBnxe reparades® 
GAN’ ob8é mpds ra evadn fh Sve’? Kaira rds ye alcOnoes dfvrepas Exoves 
wdoas. GAAd cal Tay cope ravras xaipovow Goat Kata cupBeBnxos 
evdpaivovow, GAAG pr Kal’ adbras. 

I agree with Grant in thinking that this view according to which 
‘brutes have no pleasure of hearing or smell or sight except 
accidental ones, namely when sounds or scents indicate to them 
their prey or their food’ is questionable. Some animals seem to 
derive pleasure from music’. A dog will sit for an hour at a time 
at a window looking with evident pleasure and interest at people 
and vehicles passing in the street. As for his pleasures of smell, 
which engross so much of his attention, they are obviously so 
different from any with which our less developed sense makes us 
acquainted, that it would be rash to say that they are all xara 
oupBeBnxds. Indeed the presumption is in favour of many of them 
being xa&’ atrds. That a dog experiences Wuyixai joval, such as 
those of friendship, performance of duty, and vanity, is pretty 
obvious. 


at xdves}] Giphanius notes that xvow and canzs are feminine when 
hunting is concerned. Aristotle tells us that the female Laconian 
hounds were better than the males; see Afts#. Anim. ix. i. 608 a. 
27 ai Adxawas xuves al Onderas eopvéorepas T&Y appevev eloiv. 

dpolws 8° 088’ i8dv H [edpty| Dadov] ob8? hv = obde 19 Sper (cf. 
ovde rais dopais, and ovdé ry gery above); and # eipéy is added 


1 Coraes calls attention to Pol. ©. 6, where Aristotle himself admits that 
brutes have some appreciation of music: 1341 a. 13. 
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because he (or an interpolator, according to Sus. and Byw.) is 1118 a. 22. 
thinking of Iliad iii. 23 
Sore \éwy exdpn peydrd@ éxi copart xupoas, 

" eipay } €dacoy xepady h dypioy alya. 

§ 8. Sev dvSpawoduderg nai OnpwSes gdaivovra:] Zell quotes a. 25. 
Prob. KH. 2. 949 b. 6 da ri xard dv0 pdvas alcOnoes dxpareis \éyoper, 
olov agny Kai yetow ; 9 dua tds amo TovTwv ywopuevas Fords Huiw Kai ToLs 
DAors (gots; dre ovv xowvai obcat aripzcrarai elo, bd cat padwora A pdvas 
éroveidtorol elow. ore tov bd rovrav yrrapevov Weyopey cai axpary 
at axdAacrov elvas hapev, did 1d bed tov xetpioroy noovay Hrracba:. 


44] Touch is the fundamental sense in all animals; see de a. 26. 
Anima ii. 2. 413 b. 4 alzOnoews 8¢ mparoy imdpyes macw adn. daowep 
8¢ ro Gpentixdy Svvarat xapiferbar ris dpns xai wdons aigOnoews, ovrws 
7 dn tar DrAwy alcOnceav. Operrixdy d€ A€yoperv rd rovovroy pdpioy Tis 
Yuxns ob nai ra huipeva peréye’ ra 8€ (pa mavra haiveras thy dwruny 
aia@now éxovra. Touch is necessary to the preservation of the 
animal. Sounds and colours and smells do not feed the animal. 
That which feeds it must touch it immediately. The touch of 
food is taste. Taste accordingly is correlated with ré Opemruxdy 
pépos, see de Anima iii. 12. 434 b. 11 éret yap Td (gov capa Euwuyey 
éort, copa b€ Aray anrcy, antdév b€ 16 aicOnriv adp9, avayxn Kat Td Tov 
(qou o@pa darrixdv elvat, ei perce colerOur rd (pov. al yap aAXas aigén- 
aes dv érépwr alaGdvovra, oloy dadppnors Syis axon’ dardpevov o€, ei py 
é£ec atcOnow, ov dumjoera ra pev hevyew rd 8¢ AaBeiv. ei 8€ rodvro, 
adwvaroy fora: calecbas 1d (Gov, 30d ai 7 yedois eorw Somep apy ris* 
tpopns yap €or, 9 8€ rpody rd capa TO dardy. woos 8¢ nal xpoua 
Kai dopy ov tpéphea, ovde moet obr abénow obre Pbiow. Sore cat ry 
yevow dvayxn ddnv elvai rwa, dia 1d Tou darov xai Operrixov aicOnow 
elvas* adrat pév vy avayxaias te (py, Kal pavepdv Gre ovx oldv re dvev 
dgijs elvas (pov. ail 8¢ Gras rov re ed Evexa nal yever (wr Fon ob r@ 
ruxdert, GAda rigiv, olov re mopevtixe avayxn indpxew ef yap pédde 
awf{erba, ov pdvov dei amrdpevoy alaOaverOar GAda xai drodevr. C/,. 
de Sensu i. 436 b. 10 Tois 8¢ (pos, 7 per (pov Exacrov, dvtyxn imdpyew 
aicOnow Toure yap ro (pov eivas xal py (pow diopifoper. ‘1dig 8 Fdn nal 
éxagrov n pev Ady cal yevors dxodovbet waow €£ avayns, 7 pév adr oid 
rny elpnuerny alriay ev rois mepi Wuxis, 7 Od yevous ded ry rpopyy’ rd yap 
780 Scaxpives nai +d AuMNpdy ary sept THY Tpopny, Gore rd pev Hevyew rd 
8¢ Seconecy, cal Shas 6 yupds dare tov Opewrixov popiov waBos. Al 84 dud 
trav tLwbev aicOnoes rois sopevrixois avréy, oloy dodpyots cai dxoi) xa) 


1118 a. 36. 


a. 82. 
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dis, mace pew Trois Exovet awrnpias evexey Umdpxovow, Sros kadnoci re 
mpoacOavdpeva Thy Tpopny Kat ra daida nal ra POaprina hevywor, rois dé 
nai dpovnoews rvyxydvovet rou ev Evexa® modAas yap eicayyéAAovar d1a- 
dopds, &£ dy i re ray vonray eyyivera: ppdynots kal 7 THY mpaxtrav, 


§ 9 ry yedoer ani pixpdy 4 0f8ey xpioGar] With the pleasures 
derived from the various flavours which yevors perceives as distinct 
(and it is with these that yetors in the strict sense is concerned— 
Tis yap yevoewds éotiy H Kpiots TSY yupay) the dxddacros has not directly 
to do. Teves, the perception of flavours, stands to the mere sensa- 
tion of throat-touch, with which the axddAacros has directly to do, 
in much the same relation in which the smell of food stands to its 
taste ; and, although certain xvpoi may, like certain éopai, be desired 
kata oupBeBnxds by the axdAaoros, yet roughly the remark of Eude- 
mus is true that deoAacia is not concerned with the pleasures of the 
tip of the tongue, but with those of the throgt: £. £. iii. 2. 1231 a. 
12 eel cai rev wept 7d yevordy ov epi macay noomp emrénrat rd Onpia, 
oud Sowy re axpp ras yAarrns 7 aicOnots, GAN’ cowv re hdpvyyt, cal 
Couev dy padrov fh yevoes rd maOos. 846 of dodayos ov« eSxovra: rHy 
yAa@rray ¢xew paxpdy adda roy hapvyya yepavov, dowep Pirdfevos 6 
"Epugidos. adore wept ra dnrdpeva, ws drdas eimeiv, Oeréoy Hy dxo- 
Aagiay, 

With ris yap yetoeds corw 7 xpicis rov xupov May be compared 
de An. ii. 10. 422 b. 10 ra 8 edn rv xvpav, Somep kai én ray ypo- 
pdrey, anAG pév ravavria, Td yAuKU Kal Td mixpdv, éxdpeva 8€ rou pev Td 
Aerapdy, rov be rd dApvpdv’ perafd 8€ rovray rd re Spd eal rd avaornpdy 
Kat otpudvdy nal cfu" cxedoy yap atrat doxovow elvat diahopal yupor. 
ore ro yevorixdy €ore ro Suvdpet tovovroy, yevordy dé Td mownrixdy évre- 
Aexelg avrov. 


§ 10. dpopdyos] His name, Philoxenus, is given in the passage 
E. £. iii. 2. 1231 a. 16 quoted above, and in the present passage is 
supplied by Nb, Ob, Ald., Kb, CCC, NC, Cambr., and other MSS. : 
also in Prod. KH. 7. 950 a. 2 we read ray 8¢ xara Thy rpodny an’ 
dvioy pév év ry yhorry rd bv, dn’ éviav 8€ év re Adpvyyt, 86 Kal SAG- 
£evos yepavou hapvyya ebyero xe, There are several references to 
him (or them, for there were more than one of the name) in 
later writers—Plutarch, Aelian, Athenaeus: thus, Plut. de Amore 
1 has xupaw yorvy SedovdacGa Dirdgerov rdv dwoddyor: Plut. de 
occulle vivendo 1 rots pév yap wept Drdgevoy rdv "Epugidos . . . érron- 
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pévous wept ra Spa: Athenaeus Dezpn. viii. 26 xnav dAdAp 8¢ pépes Gyoi 1116 a. 82. 
[Mdxwv] 

Sirdkevds 10, ws A€yove’, 6 KuOnpeos 

ndgaro rprav exe Adpuyya myxewr, 

crs, xararivo, dynciv, drt wAcioToOY xpdvor, 

cat wav’ dua pot ta Bpwopal dovny wot7. 
Cf. also Aelian Var. Hist. x. 9 SAdfevos Nixvos hy, nat yaorpos Hrrev. 
Aristophanes mentions an Eryxis son of Philoxenus in Ba/rach. 
934. Corr. K> and f have ®:rdd£ews 6 ’Epigiws, pr. KD and CCC 
, 6 Edé€tos. 

@dpvyé is properly the wind-pipe, but is here used loosely for 
the olvopdyos or gullet. Ramsauer refers to de Part. An. iv. 11. 
690 b. 29 to show ‘quo sensu Aristoteli probabile fuerit votum 
Philoxeni’: 4 pew yap yA@rra rév xupdy moet thy alcOnow, Tov édeordy 
dy rp abcde 4 n8ovn .. . kal cxeddy Td mAciotay SYov kal edeorav ev TH 
xatandoes 1H rive (v. 1, Oige) rov oicoddyou yiveras 7 xdprs. 


Koworé™ | #.¢. it belongs to all animals: see de Anima ii. 2. p. 1. 
413 b. 4 alaOncews 3¢ mpa&roy imdpye waow dn. Gonep 8€ rd Ope- 
nrixdv Suvarat xwpiferOa ris dps xal waons aicOnoews, ovtas 7 addy ray 
Dev aloGnoewy, Operrixoy 3€ A€yopev Td rovovroy pdptoy TAS Yuyxis ob 
xal ra dudpeva peréxe’ ra 3é (Ga wavra daiverar ry darixny aicOnow 
éxovra, The Paraphrast’s explanation is wrong—xowordrn ¢oris 7 
addy év macas rais alcOnoeow éret xa dpy twi waa: al aicOnoas alcba- 
vorra, for Aristotle in the de Sensu 4. 442 a. 29 finds fault with 
Democritus for reducing all the senses to touch: Anpéxperos 8¢ xai 
of mAcioro: ray pvowAdywr, Gaot A€yoves wepi aicOnoews, Grombrardy ri 
wowvor xdvra yap ra alaOnra dwrd wocovow. airos el ovre rout’ fxe, 
dnAoy ws Kal rav dAAwy alcOnoewy éxaorn apn ris doriv’ rovro 8 dre 
ddvvaroy, ov yarerdv cuvdciv. Cf. Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics, vol. ii. pp. 152 sqq. for a defence of the view of Democritus 
assailed by Aristotle. 


§ 1L. ddevOepisrarar] Opposed to dv8paroiades in § 8. b. 4. 


yupvaciots] In the Gymnasia there were baths, apparently b. 6. 
similar to our Turkish baths, which were used by the gymnasts 
after exercise. For the advantages derived from rpives and the 
consequent Oeppacia see Prod. AZ. 2. 965 b—g66 a, b. 


1118 b. 8. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Destres are (1) common to all men and natural, and (2) peculiar to individ- 
uals and acquired. Thus the desire for food and drink and the sexual desire 
are (1) natural, while individuals show (2) preferences for this or that kind of 
Jood, etc. But evenin these individual preferences there is an element of 
natural destre, in that there are some things which all men agree in preferring 
to certain other things. So far as a desire is simply natural, i.e. so far as in- 
dividual preference has not refined upon it, it does not hold out much temptation 
to error, and when error takes place, it 1s always in the way of excess. Thus 
those people are few who, simply because they are hungry or thirsty, will over- 

fill their bellies with whatever comes to hand, It ts only the lowest sort of 
people who tend to become guzsling-bellies as they are called. 

But when individual preference comes in as to the particular kind of food, etc. 
with which the natural destre ts lo be satisfied, there are many who err, and 
many are the ways of error. For when we say that a man‘ has a great liking 
Sor something, we mean either that he likes something which he ought not to 
like at all, or Ikes tt more than the average man does, or in the wrong way. 
Now in all these respects the profligate, or intemperate man, goes to excess. fe 
delights in things which he ought not to delight in at all— abominations ; and 
where tt is permitted to take delight, he does so more than he ought, and more 
than the average man does, 

So much for the relation of temperance and intemperance to pleasures: as for 
the pains to which they are related. they are those caused by the absence of the 
excesstve pleasures. Such pains the temperate man does not feel, while the 
profitgate, or intemperate, man ts tortured by them. These absurd pains ( pains 
produced by pleasures !; are to be distinguished from the more real pains which 
the courageous man endures and the coward shrinks from. 

Those who are deficient in their love of pleasure are very rare—so rare that 
they are not even distinguished by a name ; indeed such insensibility as theirs 
ts scarcely human. 

As for the temperate man, he observes the mean in these things. He takes no 
pleasure in what the intemperate man takes most pleasure, but rather hates it ; 
and the pleasures which he does allow himself are never excessive or tll-timed— 
whether they be those proper to a healthy constitution, or other pleasures in so 
Jar as they do not interfere with health and vigour, and are not inconsistent 
with the tdeal of a noble life, or beyond his means. 


§§ 1, 2, 3, 4.] The xowai, or dvorxal éibvpia are those which 
all men experience. But few men habitually gratify them in an 
improper way, simply gud xowai or gvosal, t.¢. promiscuously 
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without caring for the manner in which they are gratified, so long 1118 b.8. 
as they are gratified somehow. The few who do so are the Alay 
avdpanotede:s, who ¢.g. overfill their bellies with any sort of food. 
The tse xai ériBeroe émOupia are partly (1) the particular directions 
which the xowai éméuyia legitimately take in different men, ¢. g. 
preference for this kind of food or drink rather than that, where 
the things specially desired are good, if taken in moderation ; 
partly (2) perversions of the xowai émOupia, by which they are 
directed to objects which are yuxonrd. It is where the xocvai émBupia 
take particular directions, that we find deoAacia for the most part. 
This particular (and in itself legitimate) way of gratifying a natural 
human desire attracts one man, that particular way another man, 
and they go to excess in these particular ways. Here we have to 
do with what is distinguished in £.X. vii. 5. 8 as 9 dvOpwrin 
dxoXagia from 7 xara mpdéabeary, 7 Onprddns f voonyaredns, under which 
latter head it may be noted the desire of ra ysonra mentioned in 
§ 4 properly falls. 


§1.] Scaliger, with the approval of Susemihl and Rassow, 
(Forsch. p. 58) inserts cat guorxai after xowwai, b. 8. 


Tpopijs .. . nat edvijg] These are the two objects of ré Operrudy b. 9. 
distinguished in de Anima ii. 4. 415 a. 23—nutrition and repro- 
duction—7 Operrsen yuxn «al éy rois dAdXos imdpxes eal mporn Kai 
xowordrn Suvapis dare Wuyns xa Hv tmdpxe 1d (nv draow fs €or» épya 
yerrnoa Kai rpopy ypnoacba. 

Enpas 4 cypas tpodiis] We have here the ordinary distinction b. 10. 

between solid and liquid nourishment. For Aristotle’s scientific 
account of the physiology of nutrition and taste see de Sensu 4. 
441 b. 15 sqq. where he tells us that ré €npd» and rd typé» must 
both be present in every experience of taste and process of nutrition 
—Qomep ovv of evawondtvorres dv rp iypp Ta Xpwopara Kai Trois xupovs 
roovroy exe motovat TO Vdwp, ovTw Kai 7 vais Td Enpdy kal rd yewdes, 
cai did rov Enpov cal yewdous dunbovca xal xwovca rp Seppe rordy rs Td 
iypoy mapacxevafer, Kal gort rovro xupds 1d ytyrdpevov td rov elpn- 
pevou Enpo wdbos ev rp iyp@ ris yevoews THs Kard Suvapey GAdoverindy 
eis dvépyesay’ dye yap rd aloOnrixdy els rovro Suvdpes mpovmapyxoy’ ov ydp 
kata 16 parOdvew GAXAd Kard rb bewpeiv dati rd alobavecba. “Ors 8’ ob 
mavros €npov adda Tov tpodipou of xupol # wabos eloiv 7} orépnacs, Bet 
AaBeiy dvrevOev, Gre obre rd Enpdy dvev rov Typov obre ro iypor dyev Tov 
Enpovd" rpodi) yap ovsey abréy rois (gots, GAAG Td peptypevor, 


1118 b. 11. 


b. 12. 


b. 18. 


b. 14. 
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“Opnpos] The editors quote iad xxiv. 129. 


8 véos cat dxpdfev] As Achilles, whom Thetis is addressing in 
the lines referred to above. 


tovao8e] rpodis xai evvjs. Ramsauer conjectures mavrds for was 
in this clause, construing ré 8€ roode 4 roaode cribupeiy ovxeére 
navtés €otw ovdé rev av’rév (masc.). But it is better to accept the 
anacoluthon, and to suppose that Aristotle wrote ré d¢ with the 
infinitive in his mind, and then carelessly wrote sas instead of 
navrés because he had written was yap éemOupei above. Reading 
gas we must of course make ray atréy neuter, and explain—ovde 
roy avray dei éncOupet 6 ards, Bywater’s suggestion, ras 8€ roaode, 
is very tempting however. 


§ 2. fpérepov] ‘Et fere ¢p’ nyiv, Ramsauer. ’Emideros, Od’ 
Huey érwonbeioa, Par. ‘ Merely capricious,’ Grant. 

érepa yap ... tuxévrwv] Here two reasons are given for the 
assertion that there is something ‘natural’ even in the most 
factitious tastes: (1) they are ‘ natural,’ in the sense of being the 
expressions of the nature of the particular individuals, it being 
‘natural’ that the tastes of individuals should vary within certain 
limits; and (2) they are ‘natural,’ because they are confined 
within these limits—because, though varying, they agree in not 
giving the preference in any case to certain things distinguished 
as ra Tuyédyra., 


waow] rioiv Ob, a mere blunder. 


§ 3. adn] sc. nv yaorépa. 

§ 4. rév ydp didorovodTww .. . wool xaipouew] Rassow (Forsch. 
68, 69) reads ré for rp before xaipew (with Mb and Ob) and before 
paddov (N> and Ob) in line 23, and treats the words ra» yap (1. 22) 
... et (I. 24) as an independent sentence, which he closes with 
a full stop. If ray yap gircrowovreay Acyopévwv is to be treated as a 
genitive absolute, r@ being retained before yaipew and paddov, and 
a comma placed after dei, 1. 24, then we must follow Eucken (De 
Arist. dic. rat. p. 31) in reading 87 (Mb>) after xara mdvra. 

Grant thinks that os in the phrase 4 r@ paddvv # ds of soAXoi is 
an interpolation, because he supposes that, if it is retained, we 
must place a comma after paddoy, and treat # ws of woAAoi as a 
separate clause, rendering ‘or because they like them as people 
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in general do;’ whereas (he argues) paAAov f# ought to be taken 1118 b. 22. 
together so as to give the rendering ‘or because they like them 
more than people in general’ (wAéov 4 xara rovs moAXovs, Par.). 
This is undoubtedly the right rendering (it is remarkable however 
that Grant does not notice its inconsistency with the natural 
meaning of the reading «al as of woAAol xaipovow which he accepts 
in |. 27); but it is not necessary to omit the os in order to obtain 
it. Ma)Aoy # as of woddol is as good Greek as padXop ff of odo, 
and has the same meaning. Thus in vii. 8. 2 (referred to by 
Ramsauer) we have dpotos yap 6 axparns dort rois raxv peOvorxopevors 
cai md ddtyou oivov Kal éAdrrovos f ws of mwoddXoi, although in iv. 4. 4 
(quoted by Grant) we have érawotvres pév emt rd padAov # of roAdoi. 
The above being the meaning of  paddov fh os of modXol, it is 
absolutely necessary to accept in 1. 27 the reading of Kb, CCC, 
and Camb, «al 4 os of rodAoi, rendering ‘and more than people in 
general.’ 


§ 5.] The pains with which the cédpwy and dxddacros are b. 27. 
concerned are not independent pains like those which the dvdpeios 
faces, but pains caused by pleasures (xal ryv Avmny 8é woe aire 7 
Sov) t.¢. caused by the absence of pleasures. 


§ 6. dréwy] This is what Grant calls ‘the disgraceful paradox ’ 1119 a. 4. 
of dxodacia. The Paraphrast has ore cal dromdy re B80xet 1d ov 


Z8orny AvreiaOas xai alriav elvas rhv Bory Tov évayriov. 


§ 7. 08 wdw yivovra:] The ascetic spirit (unless we regarda 6. — 
Cynicism as a manifestation of it) was conspicuously absent from 
the Greek national character. 


of ydp dvOpemah dor 4} roradtn dvatcOncia’ cai yap Ta Aowwd 
Lea «.1.A.] Such insensibility would be inconsistent with being 
a man; for man is after all an animal: cf £.N. iii. 1. 27 doxei 3 
oby Brrov dvOpwmu«d elvas rd ddoya wdbn. 


o6 réreuxe 8 x.17.d.] In Z. LV. ii. 7. 3 we have Adedrovres 86 wepi a 10. 
ras ndovas ov wdvu yivovrar’ didrep ov8 dvdparos reruxncacw ovd’ of rowov- 
rat, forwcay 8¢ dvaicbyro. Eudemus (Z£. £. iii. 2. 1230 b. 13) has 
rovs 8¢ axunrws Zyovras & dvacOyciay mpds ras airas joovds of per 
xadovow avaaOnrous, of 8¢ ZdXors dvdpact roaevrovs mpocayopevovor. fore 
8 ov wavy yreptpov rd wdos ovd’ emmddacoy bd 1d mdvras emi Bdrepor 
dpaprdvecy paddov cal naow elvas coppurov thy Trey rowvTrwr nddey frray 
cat aicbnow. yddsora 8 elol roovros, olous of xeoppdodiddcxados wapd- 
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1119 a 10, youow dypoixous, of ob8é ra pérpta cat rd dyayxaia mAnowd{oves rots 


a. 13. 


iéow. Cf. E.N. ii. 2.7 6 perv maons Hovis arokavey kai pndepsas 
Grrexopevos dxdAactos, 6 8€ nacay hevywv, Sowep of dypoiot, avaicbnrés 
ns: and £. JX. ii. 7. 13 wepi 8¢ rd 3d rd per ev mada 6 péev pécos 
evrpamedos xat  8idbeots edrparedia, 4 8 tmepBors Bapodoxia nai 6 €xwr 
airiy Bapoddyos, 6 8 éAXNeirwr dypoerds Tis Kai 9 Eis dypouia: cf. also 
E.N. vii. 9. 3 clot 8€ loxvpoyvapoves of itoyvopoves xai of duabeis xal 
of dypocxor, vi pév id:oyvapoves 8: n8ovny Kal AUNY’ xaipovort yap MKwvres 
day pt perareiOwryrat, kai AvTobvrat dav devpa td atrav 7 Somwep Wnpi- 
gpara’ dare paddov tH axparel doixaow 4) rp éyxparei. From these 
passages we may gather that, if any name belongs to the ¢Adciray 
trepl ras ydovds, it is dvaic@yros, and that the dyposos or rustic (as 
distinguished from the doreios or town-man) is merely adduced in 
E. E. iii. 2 and £. N.ii. 2.7 as an example of dva6noia, as he 
is introduced elsewhere as an example of other peculiarities—in 
E. N. ii. 7. 13, of dullness, and in vii. 9. 3, of opinionativeness. 
Theophrastus, Char. x. (iv), gives an amusing sketch of the 
dypoxos. *Aypouia is dpabia doxnpwr. The dyposos is the man who 
maintains that myrrh smells no sweeter than thyme : his shoes are 
too large for him: he talks loudly: he mistrusts his own friends, 
and makes confidants of his servants. He will stand on the road 
and look at a cow or a goat, but will look at nothing worth looking 
at. He runs himself to answer a knock at his door. The dva- 
aOmoia of ‘Theophrastus does not seem to have much in common 
with Aristotle’s d»yao@ncia—insensibility to the pleasures mepi ds 6 
dxddacros. ‘AvaaOnoia is defined in Char. xxv. (xiv) as Spadurns 
Wuxis &v Adyas xai mpageow. The dvaioOnros is the only man who 
goes to sleep in the whole theatre. He loses things and cannot 
find them. He fatigues his children by obliging them to wrestle. 
With regard to the dypoxo: of the copmdodiddoxadro referred to by 
Eudemus—plays entitled ATPOIKOS, AI'PIOI, ATPIOTH2, are known 
to have been written by Antiphanes, Menander, Pherecrates, and 
Sophron: see Fabric. £20. ii. pp. 414, 460, 474, 494 referred to 
by Zell. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Theophrastus 
sometimes borrowed from the comedians in writing his Characters. 


§ 8. 068° Sdws ofs pi Set 0682 opdipa torovTy odSeri] Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 91) reads ovd’. . . odd¢ for the off... obre of the codd. here. 
The clause occupies the same position in the first (ore yap qderas 
...) of the two main divisions of the sentence, as the clause ovd’ 
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exBupei x.r.d. does in the second (ofr drdvrey...); and if od8€ is 1119 a. 13. 
right in the second division it must be in the first also. Susem. 
and Bywater follow Rassow. 


085’ Shws tov Toodrew odSdv] Rassow (Forsch. p. gt) favours a. 15. 
ovGerds, making it depend upon ¢révue. Although all MSS. 
apparently exhibit ov@es, three—K>b, Ob, and CCC—read im- 
mediately after it, not goa but 4, and so are as good evidence for 
an original od@» Goa, as for an original ovOerds: 4. It seems 
certain that the letters oo are original, and that Susemihl’s ovver 4 
is wrong. I think, however, that odd is right. I take the phrase 
ovd’ Ghws rev roovrwy ovdey as a blank adverbial formula, or ef 
cefera, added to od8€ paddor f det and ovd° Gre pt Sei, and, with them, 
epexegetic of perpiws by which odr’ ardvrev Aumeirar ovd’ emOvpet is 
qualified. This blank formula is to be filled in dcayés dros brd 
rov Adyou diwopiferac ta Toratta (L. LN. ii. 3. 5)—e.g. 008’ os py det 
would be included in it. 

The reading ov6evds' dca would easily arise by dittographia of 
oo, and would be retained by scribes, for Rassow’s reason—that 
ov0evds depends on émbupet 


odtws exw] 2. ¢. 5 dpeydpevos rav pdovav rev rovrots curosioy dvrev, a. 19. 
} wapa Td xaddy f} Umép Hv ovciay. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Profligacy, or intemperance, is more voluntary than cowardice, for it pur- 
sues pleasure, which men naturally seek after, whereas cowardice consists in not 
JSacing pain, which men naturally avoid. Moreover, pain disturbs and destroys 
the nature of tts subject, but pleasure has no such effect. Being more voluntary, 
profligucy ts therefore more disgraceful, It ts easter to habituate oneself to resist 
bodily pleasures, than to habituate oneself to endure the pains of fear; for 
one has many more opportunitses in life of habttuating oneself to resist bodily 
pleasures, and the process of habituation ts without danger. But the habit of 
cowardice 1s more voluntary than the particular acts of cowardice ; for the 
habit ts not in itself painful, whereas the acts are caused by a pain which 
disturbs the man’s nature and makes him throw away his arms and otherwise 
disgrace himself. Hence the opinion that these acts are even forced upon him. 
On the other hand, acts of profitgacy are more voluntary than the habit is ; for 
they are actuated by desire and appetite, whereas no one destres the habit. 


1119 a. 21. 


a. 24. 


a. 36. 


a. 27. 
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The term anbrXacros—which means literally, ‘unchastised’—ts also applied to 
children when they are naughty ; for there ts a certain similarity between the 
‘ profligate’ and the naughty child. It does not matter here which ts the 
original application of the term ; at any rate, tts transference ts warranted by 
the real analogy between desire and a chtld—both try to do what ts unseemly, 
and both grow apace, and need chastisement. If desire be not chastened and 
brought under subjection to reason, st will go great lengths, being an insatiable 
princtple, which ts strengthened by indulgence, till tt at last casts reason out. 
As the child must live in obedience to his master, so must the principle of destre 
be subjected to reason. Hence in the temperate man desire will be in harmony 
with reason ; both will aim at that which is noble and good ; desire will seck 
the right objects, in the right way, and at the right time, in conformity with 
the dictates of reason. 


§§ 1, 2.] In these sections Aristotle is speaking about ra xara ras 
éfes. Acts of intemperance are more voluntary than acts of 
cowardice, because the former are prompted by the desire of 
pleasure, and express the natural bent of the agent, while the 
latter are done under the constraint of pain, and seem to represent, 
not the agent, but his necessity. 


§ 2. vow] The normal state, as Grant points out. 


paddov Bh exodcrov] sc. i) dxoAacia ris 8edias, The MSS. seem 
all to have 8, but 87 is certainly right: see Rassow, Forsch. p. 92. 


mpds adrd] mpds ra ida, Coraes, 


§§ 3, 4.] In these sections he passes on to speak about the 
éfes themselves. 

The Aad:t of cowardice is more voluntary (ovx Spotws=paddov) 
than acts of cowardice; the habit of profligacy less voluntary than 
acts of profligacy. The reasons given for these differences are 
that the habit of cowardice is not painful, as compared with acts 
of cowardice, which seem to be forced upon a man at the time 
by the pains of fear; while the habit of profligacy is not desired 
or sought after, although profligate acts are. There is a good deal 
of confusion here. The habit dedia is acquired by the repetition 
of particular acts caused by Aum. It is misleading therefore to 
describe it as abri ddumos, in order to prove it to be ‘ more volun- 
tary ’ than the particular acts. When Aristotle calls a Aadzt ‘ volun- 
tary ’ he means, as we have seen (iii. 5. 14), that we are responsible 
for tt. If then the ac/s which produce the habit of deAca are in 
a sense involuntary (as caused by Avmn 4 éfiornas xal pbelper ray rov 
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€xovros guow), the hadi# will be equally involuntary, #.¢. the 8eAds 1119 a. 27. 
will be relieved of responsibility for it, in proportion as the acts 
which produced it were ‘involuntary. So much for the relation 
between the acts which made the habit and the habit ‘itself.’ If, 
on the other hand, the ra xa ékaora here are not the acts which 
made the habit of 8eA‘a, but the acts which flow from the habit 
when made—what is meant by distinguishing the had:t itself, as 
ddvros, from its acts, as forced upon us by Avwn? Are they not 
forced upon us by a Avm of which the ‘habit itself’ has made 
us at least more susceptible? Again, how does the fact that oveis 
émbupet dxdAacros eivac make the habit of deoAagia less ‘ voluntary,’ 
in the sense of making it a habit for which we are less responsible ? 
The habit is just as ‘voluntary’ as the acts which produced it ; 
t.¢. if they are entirely voluntary, we are fully responsible for it. 
Nor can the acts which flow from the formed habit of dxodagia 
be distinguished, as ‘desired and fully voluntary,’ from the habit, 
as ‘not desired and less fully voluntary.’ Surely if these acts are 
desired, it is because the habit makes us desire them. By dxo- 
Aaoia we mean only that such acts are desired. We seem then to 
have nothing but scholastic trifling in the sections before us, if we 
render them quite literally thus:—‘acts of cowardice are forced 
upon us by the pains of fear; but we do not fear cowardice itself, 
and it is not painful to be a coward. Therefore cowardice itself 
is more voluntary than acts of cowardice. On the other hand, 
acts of profligacy are pleasant and are objects of desire ; but we do 
not desire to be profligate. Therefore profligacy itself is less 
voluntary than acts of profligacy.’ An important psychological 
truth, however, may be got out of these sections, if we interpret 
them a little more freely, and suppose Aristotle to mean by the és 
abrn acts performed after a certain date, and by the ra caf éeaora 
acts performed before that date; the psychological truth being that 
the pleasures or pains, as the case may be, which originally prompt 
acts, tend to disappear from consciousness, and leave the acts to 
go on automatically. The pains which prompt early acts of 
cowardice are very keenly felt ; but, as time goes on, cowardly acts 
are performed on the occasion of less and less painful experiences, 
till at last we may suppose the perfect deAds cultivating his deAia at 
home in security, studiously avoiding all occasions for its active 
display in the presence of danger. In such a case the deaAia might 
be described as airy pév Gvwos, Again, a pleasure like that of 


1119 a. 27. 


a. 88. 


b. 138. 


b. 16. 
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drinking brandy, keenly felt at the beginning of the drunkard’s 
progress, disappears almost entirely at last and leaves him the 
victim of a physical craving—of pain, not of pleasure. 

It is to be noted that éxovoror, after duolws in § 3, is the reading 
of r, Nb, Ald, mg. O>, pr. P*,; NC, B’, (B! has éxovorov 8 xai xpetrroy 
in the text; O>has on the margin cal éxovotoy & kai xpeirror) ; 
while geverdy is the reading of Bekker’s four MSS., K>, Lb, Mb, 
O> and also of CCC and B?. 


§ 5.| Eudemus (£. £. iii. 2. 1230 a. 38—1230. b. 8) has the 
following account of the derivation and uses of the word dxdAacros 
—)éyera: 8° 6 dxdkacros moANayos. 5 re yap py KexoAagpéevs tas pnd 
larpevzévos, Sowep drunros 56 py rerpnucvos, cai rovray & pev duvards, 
8 8 advvaros* arpnrov yap ré re pn Suvdpevow runOnvar cut rd duvardv 
pev pry Terpnuevoy 8. dv airdv 8¢ rpdroy Kai rd dxd\acrory,  xai 
yap rd pr meuxds Séxerbar Kddaow, nal rd meshuxds pév py Kexoda- 
apevoy S€ mept dyaprias, mepi ds cpborpayet 6 cappor, Sorep ol aides. 
kara taurny yap axdd\aorot Aéyovrat Ti axoAagiay, re 8’ GAdov rpdrov ol 
8uciaro: xai of aviarot mapray 84 KoAdoews. 


SHAov 8 Sr. 1d Torepoy dwd tod wporépou| I agree with Grant 
that ‘ there can be no doubt that the punishment and unrestrained- 
ness of children is the more concrete and primary idea.’ Aristotle 
seems to make it plain in § 8 which he regards as mporepov and 
which vorepor—iorep 8€ rév maida. . . ovrw cai rd emibupnrixdy, 


§ 7. dvofre}] One without ro dpyor—vois. 


73 ovyyerés] That which is born with one—connate. He 
means that the gratification of desire strengthens the natural 
principle of desire in us. Function reacts on organ. Coraes 
has—mpofiBales ry ovyyern xal Euguroy rz madiny HAcciqg emOupiay 
aury rhs émOupias n évéepyea, dy pi) xodd{yrat. 

§ 8. dowep 8d] K>, Ob, and Camb. have dowep &, CCC has 
Sonep 87. Bekker’s Sonep ydp is given by Lb, Mb, r. 


§ 9. dphotvy] te. The dribupnrindy and Adyos. Cf. vi. 2 2 def 
rév re Adyov adnOy elvac xai rHy Spefw spOqy. . . cal Ta adra rév perv 
Gava, riy d¢ dcdxecv. 


BOOK IF. 


Introductory Note.) Tur £. 2. and MM. agree in the 
following order—dvépeia, awppoovvn, npadrys, éAeulepidrns, peyado- 
Yuxia, peyadonperea: then follow, though not in exactly the 
same order in each treatise, the maOnrixal peadryres—vepects, aidas, 
girla, cepydtns, adnOeca, and evrpamedia. The MVicomachean order 
is—avdpeia, cwppooimn, edevOepidrns, peyadonpéreaa, peyadayuyia, tdo- 
timia, Mpadtys, idia, dAnOea, ebrpaweAia,—and lastly, aidws, distin- 
guished from all the foregoing as a mdOus. 

In £.X. iii. 10. 1 Aristotle seems to give a reason (but see 
note ad loc.) why he begins with dvdpeia and cwppootvy—vi2. d0- 
Kovct yap Tay ddoywr pepoy atras al aperai. It is true that all the 
moral virtues consist in the regulation of rd dAcyow or the element 
of disorder in man; but Ovyés and émévpia represent this element 
in certain purely animal forms, without the regulation of which, to 
begin with, the more distinctively human and social virtues could 
not be acquired. The reasons which make it proper to begin the 
list with dv3peia and cwppoovm are in favour of giving the third 
place to mpadrns, which consists in the regulation of épyn, a feeling 
which man shares with the brutes. As cpy7, however, is most often 
roused by causes which depend for their existence on society, 
the virtue of spaérns, if placed third, makes an easy transition to 
éhevOepeérns, and the other virtues which consist no longer in the 
regulation of purely animal instincts, but of feelings which are of 
distinctively human origin—.e. do not come into existence except 
in society—the desire of wealth, the love of display, the desire of 
honour, the wish to please, and so forth. 

Book IV may be said to discuss the virtues which consist in the 

Y 
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regulation of feelings and desires, which, however evolved from 
animal instincts, owe their present form and force to society. 
*Avépeia and aadpocivmn (and perhaps to some extent mpaédrns), 
although, as virfues, they are no less social than ¢éAevéepiérns and 
the rest, are concerned with feelings which have their roots deep 
in man’s animal as distinguished from his social nature ’. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Liberality (trevOepdrns) ts the observance of the Mean in spending and ac- 
quiring ‘wealth’ (xpnyara)—sts more characteristic side however being that 
which relates to spending, i.e. to the use of ‘wealth’—of moderate wealth, tt 
must be understood, not of great wealth. Being the habit of using such wealth 
properly, its extremes, doatia and dvedevOepla, are the habits of abusing suck 
wealth. The term dowrla, however, ts often employed with an implication 
(cupmrréxovres, § 3) of dxpacia and dxodacia, and thus appears in a very bad 
light. In the strict sense (olxeios, § 4), however, the dowros ts one who wastes 
his substance (§ 5’, and so ruins himself—as the etymology of the word 
shows (& and ower). 

The thevOémos, then, ts concerned with the xphow xpnpatov, and ts better 
characterised as one who spends well than as one who acquires well ; for to 
acquire is wrhos, not xphows—i.e. ‘fo acquire well’ ts, at best, the mere 
refusal to receive except from proper sources, it ts not active function. "EXev- 
Oepidrns will thus realise the characteristic of all dper—to tssue in positive 
well-doing, rather than to merit the merely negative praise of refraining from 
evil (§7). The trevOénos will give rov xadov évexa wal dpOds (§ 12), i.e. wth 


? See, however, Zeller’s Ph. d. Gr. 3rd German Ed. p. 634 (Aristotle), 
note 1, for a criticism of Hacker (das Einthetlungs- und Anordnungsprincip 
der moralischen Tugendrethe in der Nikomachischen Ethik, Berlin, 1863’, who 
adopts a view similar to that advanced above. Zeller’s chief point is that if 
the view were correct, xpaérys must come after dy8peia. To this it may be 
answered—that it could hardly come in between the two Cardinal Virtues 
dy8pela and caxppooivy: but asa matter of fact comes in after cappoovrn in 
the Z. Z. and M. M.—a point which Zeller does not mention. Aristotle in- 
deed interpolates the virtues of the Fourth Book between the discussion of 
avdpela and cwppoovrn and that of dk:eaoovvn and ppéynors: but this is because, 
I would urge, the virtues of the Fourth Book (like d&«a:oovyn which imme- 
diately follows them) are distinguished from dy8peia and caxpoovrn by being 
concerned with the regulation of feelings which owe their appearance to society. 
The fact that xpaérns has the third place in the Z. Z. and 4/7. M. seems to me to 
show that the writers of these treatises think that d»8peia and cappoown 
stand on a different footing from the virtues of the Fourth Book, xpadrns 
occupying an intermediate position. 
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due regard to the fitness of things, of which his ppbynos makes him a correct 
judge. Consequently his liberality must not be estimated from the amount that 
he gives, but from the relation which the gift bears to his means (§ 19). Hence 
Tyrants with practically unlimited means are not Gowran. They cannot‘ ruin 
themselves’ by their extravagance (3 23). The trevOdpos does not value 
wealth for its own sake, but only vena tis 36cews. Those who have made 
fortunes have done so by setting a high value on wealth and devoting themselves 
fo tts acquisition. They are less likely to be liberal with their money than 
those who have inherited fortunes (§ 20). 

Of the extremes, dowrla ts much better than dverevOepia. It runs short of 
means (§ 30) and, being a generous impulse, may be chastened by age and 
experience into trhevOeprorns (§§ 30, 31). Jt also benckts many, by making 
‘money circulate. ‘AverevOepla, however, is incurable, being the vice of old 
age and helplessness, and of narrow and timid natures, of which nothing can 
be made (§§ 37-40). 


We may note in this account of éAevOepiérns and its extremes— 
(1) the stress laid on the point that éAevBepidrns results in a xpqots 
xenuarwv. It thus takes its place with the other virtues in a life 
of doing. The xpnyarirns Bios, which may be contrasted with the 
life of the €AevOéptos, 18 concerned merely with indefinite xrjacs, 
and is a life of reception, that is, not properly a Life at all. 
(2) The importance attached to force of character. It is better 
to do what is noble, than to refrain from what is base; and the 
bold spendthrift is a more hopeful character than the timid niggard. 
(3) The remark that the spendthrift ‘benefits many,’ may be 
noticed as untrue. Money does more work and ‘ benefits’ more 
people as ‘capital’ than it does if scattered about broadcast: cf. 
Grant’s good notes on §§ 31-32 and § 44. 

As I observed in note on ii. 7. 2, Aristotle’s treatment of éAev- 
6epidrns is as complicated as his treatment of av8peta: see ii. 7. 4 
and iv. i. 29. The dowros is in excess as regards spending and 
in defect as regards acquiring; the dvedevOepos is in excess as 
regards acquiring, and in defect as regards spending. Nor are the 
two moments of aveAevbepia always united in one character. Some 
exceed in acquisition; others are in defect as regards spending : 
see iv. I. 38, 39. 


§ 1.] The method of exhaustion, by which its object is assigned 1119 b. 32. 
to €devbepedrns may be compared with that by which the object of 
Particular Justice is found—v. 2. 5. 


§ 2] Cf v.5. 15. b. 2. 
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1119 b.80.- § 3. oupmddxovres] ‘with an implication’—implying intem- 


- b.33. 
1120 a. 4. 


a. 14. 


a. 20. 


a. 33. 


perance. Grant compares ‘the Prodigal Son.’ The historian 
Theopompus, Aristotle’s contemporary, in a passage preserved by 
Athenaeus (iv. 62), gives a vivid picture of the dowria of Philip and 
his friends, which may serve as an illustration of dowria ‘ with an 
implication ’"—idtrmos, éret éyxparys moAAay eyivero ypnudrwv, ovK 
dvdAwoev aita rayéws, dad’ éf€Bare nai Eppipe, navrwv avOpdrov xd- 


‘meotos dv oixovduos, ov pdvov aurds, GAAa cat of wept aurdy. drdros yap 


ovdeis aitayv trioraro (nv dpbas, o8€ cwdppdves oixety oixiay. rov 3 
auros airwos v, arAnoros Kal moAuTeAns dv, mpoxeipws Anavra row, 
cai xrapevos xat ddovs' orpariworns yap adv, Aoyi{erOat ra mpocrovra, Kai 
ravadtoxopeva 8 doyodlay ovx nouvato. émara 8 of ératpot avrou ex 
moh\Aay réreav Roay ovveppunxéres’ of pew yap €£ avrns tis xapas, of 3 
éx Oerradias, of 8¢ éx ris GAAns ‘EAAd8os, ovn aprorivdny é£ecdeypevos, 
GAN’ «i tis Rv ev rois “EAAnow f rois BapBdapos Aaoravpos fh Bdedupds 
i Opacvs rov rpdrov, otra ayeddv dnavres eis Maxedoviay abpocberres 
€ratpot EiXimmov mpooryopevovro, ef 8€ py Kal rocourds res eANAVOEL, 
tré rov Biov xal ris dairns ris Maxedomns rayéws eéxeivors dpotos 
€yevero. Ta pew yap of médepor cat al orpareiat, xai ail moAvréAeut 
Opaceis avrovs elvas mpuerpérovro, kal (nv py Koopiws dA’ dowrws «al 
Tois Ayorais maparAncios. 


§ 4. olxeiws| ‘they are not properly called dowro.’ 
§§ 6-8.] See Argumentat the beginning of this chapter. 


§ 8. dwera:] For the technical use of this term = twdpxew rivi, 
OF xarryopeta Oa reds, See An, Pr. i. 27 and 28 passim. 


§ 9. Frrov mpotevrar paddov 4 ob AapBdvover| ‘For men are less 
inclined to give away (frrov mpoievrac) what is their own, than (uaAAov 
{/ = 7) to abstain from taking what belongs to others.’ As Grant 
and other editors point out padAo» is redundant. 


§ 10. od, frrov] = paddov Ald. Schol. 


§ 16.] Grant has an interesting note on this section in which he 
calls attention to ‘the spirit of manliness and nobility (d»8pedns 
cat diddeados cf. Eth. iv. 4. 3.) which runs through the virtuous 
characters of Aristotle.’ ‘The principle of individuality,’ he says 
‘a sense of life and free action (éépyea), are with Aristotle the 
basis of morality, and the first requisite to nobleness seems to be 
self-respect . . . Christianity says ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
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to receive”... In the Christian sentiment there is so great a 1120a. 33. 
harmony between the object and subject, that the subjective side 
appears to be lost; but in reality it is only lost to be found again, 
it is diminished to be enhanced. Aristotle’s statement would be, 
“It is better to give than to receive, because it is more noble.” 
This has a slight tendency to give too much weight to the sub- 
jective side. I think not—ei yap cat rairdv dorw évi nai ndde, 
peildy ye kat redewdrepoy TO ris wéAews Haiverat kai AaBeiv cal agile. 

$17. dvayxatov] 2. ¢. dvayxaioy ef brobécews—materially necessary, b. 1. 
if the beautiful form (ré xaddv) is to be realised (see Mes. A. 5. 
1015 a. 20). 


§ 18. Bdéwew] Bekker reads émBdérev with Lb.  Rassow b. 6. 
(Forsch. 59) prefers BAérev, the reading of K> and Mb. CCC, 
which in this part of the Ethics is practically a transcript of 
the text of K> (see Anecd. Oxon. Classical Series, vol. i. part i. 

p. 45), omits not only the prefix ém- but also the mw immediately 
preceding. 

§19. adm 82 xara rhy odciay Si8wow] ‘diBeow fort. seclu- b. 9. 
dendum’ Bywater. Retaining &i3eow, I would suggest ofros in 
place of atrn. 


§ 20.] Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Grant compare Plato, Rep. b. 11. 
330 B, C, where Socrates (in his conversation with Cephalus) says 
ol 8€ xrnodpevor Bird fH of GAdot domd{ovras abra (sc. ra yphyara)’ 
Gonep yap ol mowrat . . . cal of marépes x.r.d. Cf. also £.X. ix. 
7. 3- 

§ 22. o88° 80a GAAa toaéra] Cf. note on iii. 11. 8, a. 15 088° Sdws b. 91. 
Tey ToLOUTwY oder. 

§ 24. dwetar . . . b. 34. at ewdpevar] See above, note on § 8 b. 32. 
of this chapter. 


§ 27. Xipevidy] ‘fort. Zportdov’ Bywater. Coraes quotes 1121 a. 7. 
Athenaeus xiv. 73 (656) dvrws 8¢ fv ds adnOas xipBet 6 Teypewvidns Kal 
aicxpoxepdns, ws Xapathéwwy Gyoiv, "Ev Evpaxoveas youw rov ‘lépwvos 
GrocréAAorros aire ra cad’ nuépay Aaprpas, TwOAaY Ta TAEio 6 Zipewtdns 
Tov map exeivou mepropevav, éaur@ puxpdv pépos dreriBero, épopévou 
8é rivos rnv airiay’ Srws, elev, Ff tre ‘lépwvos peyadompémea xaradavis 
q, kath enn xoopedrns. Coraes adds—#éreye 8¢ xal mpds rovs éyxaXouvras 
atr@ didapyrpiay Gre tev GAwy amectepnpevos Bd 1d yipas ndover, 
ied puas ert ynpoSocxetras ris awd rov xepdaive, Ss Gnoc WAovrapyos 


1121 a. 7. 


a. 15. 


a. 16. 


a. 24. 


b. 4. 


b. 16. 
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(Plut. an seni stt gerenda resp. 5). Cf. also Stobaeus (For. i. 
240 ed, Meineke) quoted by Coraes—Ztnwvidns epwrnbeis did ri 
€axdrov ynpwos dv diAdpyupes et x... Grant quotes Rhe/. ii. 16. 
1391 a. 8 Gey xal rd Stpwvidov eipnrat rept ray copay cai nrovoiwy 
mpos Thy yuvaixa Thy ‘lépwvos épopéyny mérepov yevéo Oat xpeirroy mAovatoy 
4 copdy’ mAovctoy eimeiy’ rovs copous yap épn, épav éml rais trav mAov- 
ciwv Oupas dtarpiBuyras. See also the amusing reference to his love 
of money in FRhel/. iii. 2. 1405 b. 24 xai 6 Etpovidns, Gre pév edidou 
puodov ddéLyov aire 6 vixnoas rots dpevoww, ove WOede Trosvety ws EvoxEpaiveoy 
els npedvous roreiv, eret 8 ixavoy eSaxev, émoinge ‘ xaiper’ deMAoncdwv 


Ovyurpes immwv. xaitos cai ray dvwv Ouvyarépes hoav. 
§ 29. wAhw ev pexpois|] See below §§ 41, 42. 


§§ 30, 31. Ta peév ody Tis dowrias . . . BeAtiwv elvar Tod dvedeu- 
Oépou| ‘The two sides of dowria (mentioned in § 29) are very 
seldom found united in the same person, for it is not easy for 
one who has no receipts to give to everybody (if he tries, his 
means soon come to an end—that is, if he is a private individual ; 
and it is only the private individual who can be termed dewros) : 
where they are united however—that is, in the dowros proper, we 
have a character not a little better than that of the dveAedepos.’ 
The words rayéws . . . dowros eivas are parenthetical; and 6 ye 
racovros is 6 pndapobey AapBavev Kai mace &8ovs = the dowros proper = 
6 3€ rovruy roy tpdéruv dowros of § 32 below. Where (as is generally 
the case) extravagance goes with indiscriminate acquisition (§§ 33, 
34), we have really a bad form of dvedevOepia, not something 
better than dvedevOepia. See Rassow Forsch. p. 121. 

§ 31. Sacer ydp ots Bet, nai od Ajperar Sbev od Set] Kb, CCC, 
Yr, and Cambr. omit both negatives, with the approval of Rassow 
(forsch. 59), who is followed by Susemihl. The fault of the 
dawros, as Rassow points out, is to give too much and take too 
little. If he is reformed and becomes like the eAevOépos, he will 
give the right amount to the right people, and also take the right 
amount from the right sources—Anyerat Oe dei. 


§ 35. oddé rovrou evexa | rov xaduv évexa. All MSS. except Kb 
Ob and CCC, seem to read rovrov airov—which I prefer to rovrev 
accepted by Sus. and Byw. 


§§ 38-40.] dvedevéepia has two moments: but they do not 
always coexist in the same character; hence we have two classes 
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Of dvedevbepx, (1) Those who are conscientious enough—or at 1121 b.16. 
least externally irreproachable—in the matter of acquisition, but 

will not part with what they acquire. (2) Those who are bent 

upon acquisition, and unscrupulous in the methods which they 

employ. 

§ 39. xiuBixes] Coraes, in his note on this section, explains the use b. 23. 
of xizSE = ‘ niggard,’ by pointing to its connexion through the di- 
minutive xpBiccov with the modern Greek rocBixe which means a dog- 
lick or flea = the old Greek xpordy. “Ear: roivuy, he says, 6 xipBrt 
6 8ixnv Kporavos olovel xevrav xat expu(ov ra €Adxtota, 6 pndé ra den- 
rérara Tay Kxepudrw» (small change) mapopiv, dy of Taddoe riv ari 
peradopay oafovres pince-maille xadovor. 

kupwompioms] a cummin-splitter. Cummin, a relish eaten b. 27. 
with food. 


§ 40. roxtoral xard pixpd cai éwi wodde | Zell (reading romorat b. 34. 
kat ra puxpa emt odd) supplies 8avei{ovres Out Of roxtorai—‘ who lend 
small sums at a high rate of interest.’ Michelet prefers to take 
Ta puxpa éxi wodA@ with épya(épevoc—‘ who perform small services for 
a large return ’—agreeing with Coraes apparently, who (also 
reading xai ra pixpa éwi wodA@) SayS—rovro pev onpaive, ra ebreA7 
émi wodAg tian SiBdvres } tmoupyovvres. I prefer Zell’s interpretation, 
which applies as well to the reading xara puxpa kai eri moAd@ (Byw.) 
as to Zell’s. For Aristotle’s general objection to réxos see Pol. i. 
3. 1258 b. 6 6 b€ rdxos yiverat vopiopa vopicparos. ore nai padtora 
rapa duow otros ray xpnpatiopar éoriv, 

§ 44.] The grounds upon which dveAevOepia rather than dowria 1122 a. 13. 
is to be regarded as the proper contrary of éAevdepidrns are the two 
specified in ii. 8. 7, 8. 

It is only as a character that dvedevOepia can be truly described 
as pei(ow xaxov rys aowrias. The economic effects of dowria are 
unquestionably worse than those of avedevbepia, 

With the account of ¢AevOepidrns and its extremes given in this 
chapter, cf. £. £. iii. 4 (a very meagre treatment of the subject), 
and Jf. M. i. 23, 24. The various forms of dvedevOegia are 
described by Theophrastus (Char.) not only in his chapter mepi 
dveAevOepias, but also in the chapters zept dmovoias, wept aicxpoxepdias 
and sepi puxpodoyias. The following is his description of the 
aigxpoxepdns, as translated by Jebb:— 

‘The avaricious man is one who when he entertains will not set 
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1122 a 18. enough bread on the table. He will borrow from a guest staying 
in the house . . . When he sells wine he will sell it watered to 
his own friend. He will seize the opportunity of taking his boys 
to the play when the lessees of the theatre grant free admission ... 
He is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets and to cry— Shares in the luck” (xowwov elvas opoas 
rév ‘Epyunv) . . . It is just like him too when he is paying a debt 
of thirty minas to withhold four drachmas (about 3s. out of £120). 
Then if his sons, through ill health, do not attend the school 
throughout the month, he will make a proportionate deduction 
from the payment ; and all through Anthesterion he will not send 
them to their lessons because there are so many festivals, and he 
does not wish to pay the fees. It is just like him too when a 
club-dinner is held at his house to secrete some of the fire-wood, 
lentils, vinegar, salt and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. If a 
friend or a friend’s daughter is to be married he will go abroad 
a little time before in order to avoid giving a wedding present.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Me-yadonpéweca— magnificence—differs from trevOepdrns in being concerned 
only with expenditure, and that on a grand scale (§ 1). The peyaroupemhs ts 
trAcvOd pos, but the trevOdpios ts not therefore peyadoupenns (§ 3). Both expend 
with equal propriety, but the scale on which they do so ts different ; and the 
expenditure of the peyadonpenhs results in performances, and works, which are 
beautiful and striking in the public eye, rather than merely useful to inds- 
viduals, as are the gifts of the trcvOépos. ‘EXevbepidrns results in a era 
useful to the person benefited ; whereas peyadouptnaa results in an épyov which 
1s the glory and admiration of the city (§ 10). Hence the peyadoupenfs must 
be a rich man, and even a man whose riches have been inherited (§§ 13, 14), 
otherwise expenditure on a great scale (whether for public objects, or on great 
Jamily occasions, §§ 11-17) would be out of keeping with his condition ; but the 
érevOdpos need not be a rich man. The habit of spending money on a great 
scale with propriety will dtrect the peyadowpemns even in cases where the 
expenditure ts necessarily small. He is an artist —tmornpon touev (§ 5), and 
will display his superior taste, even in cases in which the trevbépios, strictly so 
called, can compete with him—xai dwd rhs Tons damdvys ro Epyor sanoe peyado- 
upewéorepoy (§ 10). 


' What we understand by ‘public spirit’ enters largely into the notion of 
peyadonpéwaca. 
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The extremes are Bavavoia or duepoxadia' and puxpowptwea. The former 
results in vulgar display of wealth ; the latter falls short of the requirements of 

§reat occaston (e.g. @ marriage or a Sewpia) by anxiety to do the thing as 
cheaply as possible. 


§ 1. wept rds Samaynpads pdvov] Aspasius has 7 pév yap edevbepeorns 1128 a. 21. 
rept ddow Kat Any, 7 Oé peyadompéreta trepi Thy door. 


§ 2. The rpimpapyia was one of the exteaordinary Acroupyia at a. 24. 
Athens. The rpejpapxos got the ship, fairly equipped, from the 
State. The State also paid the crew, and bore the expense of 
their provisions. The rpeqpapxos had to maintain the efficiency 
of the ship for one year, hire the crew, and often pay large 
bounties in order to induce men to serve; he had also often to 
advance the money required for pay and provisions. The cost 
of a trierarchy amounted to about fifty minae. See Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities: article Trierarchia, and Jebb’s Theo- 
phrastus, p. 253. The dpxewpis was the leader of a Gewpia, or 
embassy sent by the state to the Great Games, or to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, or to assist at the celebration of the Delia—the 
solemn festival of the Ionian confederacy. The dpx:@eapia was 
one of the ordinary, or éyxvedss Aesrovpyias, which devolved upon 
the wealthy Athenian citizen. See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, 
articles—Deha, Theort, Letturgia. Zell assumes that the rpspapyxia 
would cost more than an dpy:Gewpia: Grant reverses this opinion. 
The Delian dpxiGewpia probably cost more than a rpmpapxia : some 
other «pybewpias probably less. . 


§ 8. wodAdat x.7.A.] from Od. xvii. 419, a. 27. 
Kai yap ¢y® wore olxov éy avOpartacw erator 


oABcos adyecdy, xai woAXane Sdoxoy aAnry. 


§ 4. ody SwepBdddovca: . . . Aapwpurdpevar] Asp. has—favav- a. 33. 
giavy . . . mpooroinaty twa ovcay peydBous Tov ¢v daraynpacw afiou' éy 
ols yap ov dei odd ds det Aaumpuverat, 

Gorepoy 8 bwép adrév dpodpev] K>, Ob, Camb., and CCC read a. 33. 
inép for wepi. Susemihl (followed by Bywater) attaches so much 


1 In the &. £. (iii. 6) 6 éwt 7d pei(ow is said to be avydwupos, but to resemble 
the dwe:péxados and ca\daow: in the isoypagy, however, the habit is called 
dawaynpla (£. £. ii. 3). In the M. M. (i. 26) the habit is called cadaxawela (1192 
a. 37—K° however reads dAa(oveias here, and dAa(dw for cadaxoy in 1192 b. 2 
and 3). The cadd«av, or swaggerer, is coupled with the odAomos, or vulgar 
person, in Ae. ii. 16, 1391 a. 4. 


1122 a. 88. 


b. 12. 
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weight to the joint authority of K> and Ob here, that he accepts 
inép from them. He may be quite right in doing so: but I think 
he ought to do more, and bracket the clause (suspicious in itself) 
in which imép appears. See note on iii. 3. 2. 


§ 6.] Rassow (Forsch. 75) inserts ef mpérov between mpéerov and 
T@ py (1122 b. 4), believing that no sense can be got out of the 
clause otra yap... &pym as it stands. Is this so? Aristotle 
says that the dandva (answering to the évépyem mentioned in the 
line above) of the peyadomperns are (as his name implies) peydAac 
and mpérovoa, The épya or objects (answering to the d» éariy 
above) of his 8amdvas will therefore be peydda, for unless they 
are peydAa, we cannot speak of a péya 8amdeppa in the sense in 
which we wish peéya to be here understood—z.e¢. in the sense 
of péya nai mpéwov te épyw—not only great materially (for the 
8anava of the Bavavoos are great materially), but having its material 
greatness plainly justified by the greatness of its object. 

Miinscher and Rassow (Forsch. p. 75) omit «ai (b. 1) before &» 
éoriv: wrongly I think. A és (like an organ) is to be understood 
in relation to its functions, and to its objects, or the environment 
for which it is suited. 

"Ey apyj may be taken as a reference to the account of the 
nature and formation of the Ocal ées with which Aristotle began 
this division (Books ii—iv) of his Treatise. 


§ 10. év rovrors 8é x.7.A.] "Ev rovros t.¢, a dei xai os Bei. Peters 
translates—‘ So the magnificent man must be liberal also; for 
the liberal man too will spend the right amount in the right 
manner; only, both the amount and the manner being right, 
magnificence is distinguished from liberality (which has the same? 
sphere of action) by greatness—I mean by actual magnitude of 
amount spent: and secondly, where the amount spent is the same, 
the result of the magnificent man’s expenditure will be more 
magnificent.’ This seems to be the only rendering which the 
words as they stand admit of: oloy puéyeBos is epexegetic of 1d 
peya, and ris cAevOepidrnros ovens is a genitive absolute. The 
rendering of Lambinus—sed 7%” his quidguid magni est magnifict 
proprium est, veluti magnitudo Itberalitatis circa haec versantis, 


1 Here Peters translates Bekker’s ravrd. 
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which makes the gen. éAevOepidrnros depend on péyebos, can hardly 
be right. I am inclined, however, to suspect the text, and 
to think that Coraes is right in trying to restore a verb to 
govern péyeOos. He suggests cxovons for ofons and has the fol- 
lowing note: Zxovans dri rov ovens’ ob yap dv dddws éfnynoao rd 
WOAAG Tots KpiTexois tmapacyoy mpaypara y@pioy rovro. 6 vous, enei 
6 peyadonpenns éorw dvayxaiws kai éAevbéptos, car’ ovdev re éxeivou 
Siagépes Erepov, mAnY Ore ev peyddos Kal peydrov évexa Sarravg, ein ay 
) peyaAdonperea eAevbepidtns axovoa péyebos’ rovreori  Sanavy ev ois 
det xai ws Bet perpia pév vica édevOepidrns KexAnoerat, mpocAaSovca 8e 
péyebos xadeicbw peyadonpérea. Rassow (Forsch. 92) adopts the 
method of emendation indicated by Coraes, and conjectures \a- 
Bovons for ofons, comparing such uses as AapSavew avfnow, redcioor, 
TéAos, rou peyéOovs réAos, os. Susemihl accepts Rassow’s Aafovons 
into his text. Thus peyadompéraa ‘ist gewissermassen eine éAev- 
Gepicrns in grossem Stil.’ The reading ravra (accepted by Rassow, 
Susemihl and Bywater) has the support of all MSS. apparently, 
except H®, CCC, and rec. K>, which have ratra adopted by 
Bekker. 

Whether we leave the text as it stands with ofons, or read Aq- 
Bovons, we have to remember that the peya, or peyeOos, characteristic 
of peyadompéreaa, is not material bulk, as such, but she grandeur 
which belongs to material bulk subserving a worthy end. ‘ Mag- 
nificence, says Grant, ‘differs from Liberality not in degree, 
but in kind, being a display of more genius and imagination on 
the same objects, and thus with the same expense producing a 
more striking result.’ Grant reads mepi ratra—but even this ought 
not to be rendered ‘on the same objects.’ The ¢AevOépos and the 
peyadonperns do not spend ‘on the same objects,’ but ‘both spend 
the right amount in the right manner,’ on their different objects. 


od yap 4 adr} «.1.A.] This explains how it is that dd rijs tons 
8anavns the magnificent man produces a finer result than the 
liberal man. The result produced by the liberal man is merely 
a xrjpa—something that is materially useful to the recipient, and 
has its market value, whereas the result produced by the magni- 
ficent man is of the nature of a work of art. It is @avpaord»— 
‘displays genius and imagination.’ 

The words with which this section ends are variously given by 
the MSS—K?, Ob, r, CCC, and Cambr. give nai gorw épyou dpern, 


1122 b. 12. 


b. 14. 


1122 b. 14. 


b. 22. 


b. 23. 


b. 24. 
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peyadonperea, év peyébea, adopted by Bekker and Bywater: Lb, Mb, 
have kai éorw fpyou peyadomperea dpery ev peyéOe, adopted by 
Susemih] and Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2, p. 638, note 4). Zeller 
translates ‘die Grossartigkeit des Werkes besteht in einer im 
Grosse sich darstellenden Trefflichkeit.’ I prefer Bekker’s reading ; 
but perhaps » has dropped out between dpern and peyadompémeia. 
The words év peyéOes qualify the predicate épyou dperj. 


§ 11. td tipta] as distinguished from ray d¢ idiwow § 15. See 
vill. 14. 3, Where rin is said to be the return which Society makes 
to its benefactors. ‘There ought to be a comma (Bekker has none) 
after @eovs,—avaOnpara, xaracxevai (conslructiones lemplorum Lamb., 
arae aedificatae Victor.), and @6vcia being the three subdivisions 
of ra mept rovs Geovs. 


xopnyety] See Smith’s Dict. of Antig. article Choregus. The 
xoprryia was one of the most expensive Acrovpyia. The duty of 
the yxopnyés, who was appointed by his Tribe, was to provide 
choruses for tragedies, and comedies, and other public functions. 
He had to pay the yopodddcxados and the choreutae, supplying 
the latter with proper food, and with the necessary dresses and 
masks. Even the prize which the most successful xopryds received, 
(a tripod) he had to pay for himself. For the expenses of the 
xopnyia, see Haigh, Afic Theatre, p. 82 sqq. 


éonay thy wédw] It would seem that Aristotle uses this ex- 
pression to distinguish the Aerovpyia referred to, from the less 
splendid éorcavy rv gvAny, one of the regular Aesrovpyia, which con- 
sisted in giving a feast to one’s tribesmen. See Smith’s Dict. of Ant. 
article Heshasts. 


§ 12. dvaddperat] The subject of this verb is ra 8amayqjyara, and 
rd ris «.T.X. 1S IN apposition to réy mpdrrovra. 


§ 14. wpéwer S¢ [xai] ofs] Bywater brackets «ai. I think that 
its omission is a great improvement. 


mpoindpxer] Cf. £.£. iii. 6. 1233 b. 11 ryy Oeepiay otk gero 
OeuioronAet mperew hy eromoaro ’OAupriale dad thy mpoundp~acay ra- 
newornra, GAAa Kiveow: with which Fritzsche compares Plut. Zhem. 
5—els OAvpmiay €AOdy 56 CemsoronAns Kai dkapsArAdpevos re Kinwne 
mept Beinva cal oxnvas cal th» GAAny Aapwpérnra Kal mapacKeuny, ovK 
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prece rois “EAAnow, éxeivp yap dvri vip cat an’ olkias peydAns govro 1122 b. 80. 
deiy ra Towra ovyxepew’ 6 8€ unre yvepspos yeyovas GANd Kai Soxdy 
€€ ovy tnapydvrey wap afiav éraiperbat, mpoowpAicxavey dAafoveiay. 


4 dv adrois péreotiv] f ded revos ray ere (drwy airois olketwy kat b. 81. 
ovyyevav, Coraes. ‘Their connections ’— Peters. 


§ 15. rav 82 iSiwv] Aristotle here passes from the highest objects b. 85. 
Of peyadonpenea (ra wept Oeovs, and the great Aeroupyiat), to those 
of second rank—the celebration of a marriage, the entertainment 
of private friends, the furnishing of one’s house, &c. 


§ 17. xat éwet rov Sawaynpdrwv} I follow Susemihl and Bywater 1128 a. 10. 

in reading érei for éwi, and make the apodosis begin at &a rovro 
§ 19. I find that CCC has yp. émei on the margin for insertion 
before! «cai ért ra@v 8araynparov: but all MSS. seem to read emi. 
Peters (reading émi) translates—‘ And in his expenditure every detail 
will be great after its kind, great expenditure on a great occasion 
being the most magnificent, and then in a less degree that which 
is great for the occasion, whatever it be.’ 


gcactov péya év two ydver| Sore eivas ra Epya tov peyadonperois a. 11. 
peydka xat Oavpacra, mpds Ta dSuoyevn ovyxptvopeva’ radwy pév oixo- 
8ounpatra mpos trahous, vaoy mpos vaous, kal yedupas mpds yedupas, xat 
ént tev GAdwy dpoiws. Paraph. 


Td dv peydde péya] oloy ev vag peyddn 8andvy. Coraes. I doa. 12. 
not think that Bywater’s insertion of dmAés after peyadonpenécraroy 
is necessary. I understand peyadomperés, not peyadonpenéoraroy, aS 
the predicate of rd év rovras péya. 


évraida Se 13 ev ToUTos péya] ev dé rois puxpois, rd ev Trois puxpois 
utya, Gore Th puxpoy Tov peyadompero’s mpos rd dpoyery rev dAdwy 
puxpa trapaBaAddpevoy péeyoroyv eivas. Coraes. 


§ 20. epanords yapinds dotiiv] ‘“Epavos being a club where a. 22. 
each member entertained in turn, or an entertainment where each 
guest contributed, it was of course bad taste to eclipse the rest in 
splendour.’ Grant. 


év ry Tapédy wopdupay eloddpwv] The mdpodos was the entrance s. 28. 
of the chorus in the orchestra, and the first song sung on entrance— 


' Possibly instead of éwi: bat the three dots referring to the yp. are under 
the «al, 


1123 a. 28. 


a. $1. 
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defined in Poet: 12. 1452 b. 22 mdpodos pev 9 porn A€fts rou 
xopov. Zell and Coraes, however, are of opinion that here mdpodos 
means the part of the theatre at which the chorus entered, and 
that the ‘purple’ is not the dress of the choreutae, but the 
hangings of this part, which, in the case of comic representations, 
were usually skins. ‘That hangings are here intended seems to 
be the view both of the Ald. Schol. and of the Par. The former 
has—ovvnOes év xeppdia wapanerdcpata 8éppes roteiv ob rmoppupidas : 
and the Par. has—¢v rais cwpmdias dvri xwdiov (sheep skins), 4 mapa- 
merdgpata fv éni rhs oxnvis, moppupidas exe, xabdrep of Meyapeis. 
Zell quotes Lysias (699) for the cost of a comic choregia—xwpe- 
ois xopryav Kngiooddrp evixwy cai dynkwoa ovv TH THs oKevns avabece 
éxxaidexa pvas—t.e. about £64. The cost of a tragic choregia 
would be much greater. 

Bywater restores Meyapo: from K», in place of the Meyapeis of 
other MSS. Pr. CCC has Meyapoi. 


§ 22.] Meyadorpénea and its extremes are discussed in £. £. 
iii. 6, and in 47. M. i. 26 shortly, and in an inferior manner. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


The peyarspuxos, or great-souled man, deems himself worthy of that which 
is highest, being worthy of tt, as distinguished from the xavvos, or vain man, 
on the one side, who thinks too highly of himself, and the pxpdpvxos, or smail- 
souled man, on the other side, who thinks too little of himself. 

That which is highest—among external good things—is honour. It is this 
which the peyarspuyos rightly deems himself worthy of. Meyadopuyxia, then, 
may be defined as a mediocrity where honour and dishonour are concerned, 

Rightly deeming himself worthy of that which is highest, the peyaddpuxos 
must be a truly virtuous man ; and his peyodoyvyia will lend distinction to the 
virtues, without which it cannot stself exist. 

But, although he deems himself worthy of the highest honour, the peyaddywyxos 
does not make honour his all-in-all. Since, then, even honour ts not all-tn-all 
to him, he will not be likely to think too highly of inferior good things. The 
consciousness of his own commanding personality will be enough for him. This 
consciousness will reveal itself externally in the independence of his demeanour, 
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and the distinction of his bearing. He will accept the honour which he receives 

Jrom good men, not as adequate to his desert, but as the best thing which they 
can offer. The opinion of ordinary men—favourable or unfavourable—he will 
look down upon. (Here he ts apt to be imitated by those who are not really 
peyaddpuxot. Aut he has a right to look down on other men.) He will 
rather do good offices than have them done to him. He will remember those 
whom he has benefited, but those who have benefited him he will easily forget. 
He will be haughty and reserved with the great, and easy with those of middle- 
estate.. He will not enter into competition with others for honour. He will 
reserve himself for great occasions of acting, and great danger; but when the 
great danger comes he will not grudge his life. He unll love and hate openly. 
He will speak and act the truth—except in so far as he keeps ordinary people at 
a distance by his irony. He will never be found looking up to people or things 
with awe and wonder. Remembering evil, personal talk, praise, blame, com- 
plaint, will all be far from hts nature. 

His walk will be slow, his voice deep, his manner of speaking calm and 
measured, 

The extremes—the vain man, and the small-souled man, are not exactly 
vicious characters—they are not evil-doers: but they are in error. The small- 
souled man deprives himself of what ts his due, from not ‘knowing himself. 
He is not silly; but he ts backward. His poor opinion of himself, however, 
makes him a worse man tn time. The vain man, on the other hand, ts silly. 
His lack of self-knowledge ts conspicuous. He ts always being shown-up, as he 
strives, by dress, and all kinds of ostentation, to make people think highly 
of him. as 

Mixpoyvyxia, however, ts the real opposite of peyadoyrxla, for puxpoyuxia ts 
more common than xavvétns, and worse. 


Introductory Note.| Tue picture of the peyaddWuxos given in this 
chapter is a creation of art, intended to present a great philosophical 
truth with concrete evidence to the imagination. We must therefore 
be careful not to look at it as if it were a portrait-sketch after the 
manner of Theophrastus, or stood on the same plane with the 
other character-pictures given in the Fourth Book. 

The peyaddpuxos accepts the highest honour, though falling 
short of his deserts, because men have nothing better to give 
him. He remembers those whom he has benefited, but not those 
from whom he has received benefits. ‘To the many he is ironical. 
He does not give way to admiration, for in his eyes nothing is 
great. This spirit in a real man would be intolerable. But 
Aristotle’s peyaddyuxos is not a real man. He is an ideal creation 
in philosophy, as Philoctetes or Antigone is in tragedy. He is 
Aristotle’s concrete presentation of that @6ewpia which is essential 
to human excellence. He ‘contemplates’ the céopos or beautiful 
harmony of his own nature, and allows nothing external to it 
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to dominate his thought or conduct. He thus realises eircpers 
or autonomy, and ‘ possesses all the virtues’ in a fuller sense than 
other virtuous men, who are conscious of the moral law merely 
through their ¢péonos, or pracfical insight and self-knowledge. 
The peyadowexos is a man of the highest speculate power. Like 
Spinoza’s ideal, he has the scientia infatiza, and sees m every 
virtuous act the whole world of human nature clearly, which 
good men of less speculative power see only dimly. The ever- 
present spectacle of ‘the moral law within,’ by its sublimity, exalts 
his mind; while the exaltation of mind, or peyatowvyia, reveals 
itself outwardly in the dignity and distinction of his bearing. 
High speculative power being thus essential to peyadopuyia, it is 
not every virtuous man who can be peyadtouyor. 

It is impossible to determine how far Aristode was guided in his 
delineation of the peyadowuyos by reference to particular individuals 
known to him. There certainly seem to be touches in the work 
suggested by such a reference ; but it may be said, I think, that 
the work loses, rather than gains, by these attempts at realism, 
and that the impression which they convey, that we have before 
us a real and possible man, who, as described, would be intolerable, 
is unfortunate, and has contributed to the misunderstanding of 
the significance of peyaAovyia in Aristotle’s Ethical System. The 
measured movements, and the deep voice, make us think of a 
real man: but, after all, they are only the buskins and mask of 
an ideal character. Aristotle, we may be sure, was as fully aware 
of the ideality of his peyaddyuyos, or man who is a law to himself, 
as Kant was of the ideality of his Good Will: but Aristotle, 
unlike Kant, had undertaken to picture the ideal of moral au- 
tonomy, for the eye, as it were, and could not withstand the 
temptation of putting in touches more suitable to a psychological 
and physiological description, than to the representation of an 
ethical ideal. 

Hegel’s view, that Alexander the Great was Aristotle’s model, 
is a particularly unfortunate one. The impetuous genius, and 
the vices, of Alexander distinguish him, in the most marked 
manner, from the harmoniously developed peyadcwuyos'. Nor 
must too much be made of the examples of peyadopuyie—Alci- 
biades, Achilles, Ajax, Lysander, and Socrates— given, in a purely 

* For other objections to Hegel’s view see Teichmiiller Literarische Fehden, 
p- 192. 
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logical context, in An. Post. ii. 13. 97 b. 18; for no one of 
these characters answers to the description here given. The 
description of the peyadéWuxos in the E¢hics is rather the mise en 
scene of Aristotle’s doctrine of the airdprea of the et8aiper in 
the Life of Reason, than a portrait-sketch after the manner of 
Theophrastus. 


§ 4. oddpev] here means ‘modest,’ ‘knowing his place ’— 1188 b. 5. 
as each of the classes in Plato’s State, in virtue of its cadpoovn, 
‘knows its own place.’ 


§ 5. 13 xdddog dy peyddy odpan| The editors refer to Poe. 7. b. 7. 
1450 b. 36 rd yap xaddp ev peyéber nal rages éori. 


§ 6. 0d was xaévos] 7. ¢. a man may think too much of himself, pb. 9. 
without going the stupid length of vanity. 


§ 8. TO prev peydOer xpos, re Be ds Set pdéoos| Cf. ii. 6. 17. b.18. 
As ‘a great man’ he stands on a pinnacle; as ‘a virtuous 
character’ he occupies the mean. His position, as he himself 
is conscious of it, and as it strikes the imagination of the admiring 
beholder, is one of incomparable preeminence ; but to the moral 
analyst it suggests difficulties of detail in which the yxatvos and 
the puxpdyuyes fail—and in which the ‘ virtuous character’ himself 
might have failed. 


§10. 4 8 dia Adyera: wpdg ta exrdg dyad] ‘Worth’ is a b. 17. 
relative term—i.e¢. it cannot be understood except as entitling 
its possessor to ‘something’; and this ‘something’ has to be 
specified. Being something which the person ‘worthy of it’ gets, 
it cannot be a good thing of the soul, or of the body; it must, 
therefore, be one of ra éxrés ayaa. 


Tupt)] When peyadoyuxia is said to be wep ripds cal dripias, we b. 20. 
must remember that req is after all only @ syméol of the reward 
to which the worth of the peyaAdyuyos is entitled. Teun regarded 
at an end in itself in the modcrixds Bios turns out to be something 
precarious, ¢» rois ripéos paddov f dv rp riyseoperyp (i. 5. 4). The 
true reward is etdaspowa or the éxepyeta Wuyxis nar’ dperny itself. This 
is indeed ripsow (i. 12) and an end in itself, as the gods, to whom 
we do not give ¢rawos, but assign ren, are ends in themselves, 
not means to our advantage. The ri which is assigned to the 
peyaddyuyos must therefore be understood in connexion with the 

Zz 


1128 b. 20. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 


b. 30. 
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technical use of the term rijuov as explained in £.N.i. 12. The 
self-suficing personality of the peyaddyuxos inspires reverence. 
The outward expressions of this reverence are in themselves 
nothing to the peyaddpuyos, but he receives them, as the gods 
receive our homage, not because they need it, but because we 
offer it, as the best thing we have to offer. But if the world is 
unappreciative and withholds the homage due to his character, the 
peyaddyuxos is not troubled. He goes on his way like Plato's 
embodiment of the ‘autonomy of the Will’—6 émornuny AaBa» 
(ep. 362 and 366), who walks through life with the inward con- 
sciousness of justice, and the reputation of injustice. 


§ 11. tepijs ydp pddtora [of peydAor] dftodcw éaurods] Bywater 
brackets of peydAo.—rightly. It probably represents an interpolated 


of peyadrddyuxa. 


$12. dftwpa] ‘non est suz aestimatio, sed ipsa digni/as’'—Michelet, 
rightly. 


§ 13. od phy rév ye peyaddpuxov] mpds ought perhaps to be 
restored to the text before rév. Kb omits ye. 


§ 14. rd év éxdory dperj péya] The virtues of the peyaddyuxos 
are exalted by his clear consciousness of their systematic unity. 
An error, which might escape the notice of the ordinarily virtuous 
man, cannot escape his notice, but is instantly seen in its bearing 
upon the whole of life. He has always the ‘ Representation of 
Law Universal’ before his eyes. It must be admitted that the 
peyadcyuxyos is not easily understood by us, and does not 
command our modern sympathy. The whole man is ideal; 
whereas we prefer to idealise one trait, leaving the rest of the 
character still human, and prone to error. We are tempted to 
apply to the faultless peyadspvxos our saying—‘ Pride goes before 
a fall,’ forgetting that ex Aypothess he cannot fall, as a god cannot 
die. 

We, in modern times, are dominated by two great conceptions, 
to which Aristotle is a stranger—the conception of Social Progress, 
and that of Human Brotherhood. The peyadcwuyos, with ‘all 
the virtues,’ answers to the conception of a stationary social order. 
He lives in a glorious present which has no need of a future. 
But in the mind of the modern social reformer, new ideas appear, 
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as disturbing elements, among the old ideas which reflect actually 1128 b.30. 
present conditions. These new ideas he must cherish, and give 

himself up to. He must be willing to correspond badly with the 

present, to incur odium, to make himself ridiculous—all for the 

sake of a future, which he may not, perhaps cannot, live to see. 

Here, evidently, there is no room for ‘ all the virtues.’ 

The other great conception of modern times—that of the 
Brotherhood of men, especially as it gives reality in our eyes 
to the misery that we see around us, is equally opposed to the 
Aristotelian ideal of ‘all the virtues.’ If these miserables are 
to be succoured, it must be by men who devote themselves to 
the work entirely, without thought of ‘ culture.’ 


§ 15. wapaceicayn| here used absolutely as in Prod/. v. 8. v.81. 
881 b. 6 6 8€ Oarrov Oi mapaceiwy f wy mapaceiwy: but the full 
construction has xeipas, cf. wept mopeias (wv 3. 705 a. 17 nal of 
Oéovres Barrow Gove sapaceiovres ras yxeipas. The editors compare 
Theoph. Char. wept adodrecyxias—napaceicavra 8¢ xpi rovs rocovrous 
tay dvOponwv cai Sapdpevov (sc. ra oxéAn—‘ with long steps,’) amaA- 
AdrrecOat, Gutis amvperos BovAcras elvat, 


ey ov8ey péya] The reading of Ob, CCC and K> man. alt.; b. 32. 
Bekker omits the y’ wrongly: see Rassow, orsch. 60. 


§ 16. xdopos| The beauty and order of the virtues which is the 1124 a. 1. 
object and work of Reason. 


xadoxayadias] This term does not seem to have the technical a. 4. 
meaning for Aristotle, which it afterwards bears in the £. £. (H. 
15. 1248 b. 8 ff.) In the £.£. it is that és which enables a man 
to see the ultimate oxondés or dpos—the Divine Nature. It is a kind 
of amor intellectualis Det. Here, however, and in £. XV. x. 9. 3 
(the only other place where the word occurs in the £. J.) ‘no 
special import is given to the word. It seems to imply a sort 
of elevated virtue.’ (Grant.) To Aristotle as to Plato the «adds 
re xayabés is ‘very much what we mean by a ‘gentleman.”’ 
(Grant.) The writer of the Jf. 7. (ii. 9) describes the xadds 
nal dya6és as the man for whom a// things really good in life are 
good—forw ody 6 xadds xdyabds ¢ ra dwhes dyaba dorw dyabd cal 
va awAé@s cada xadd dow’ 6 rowmiros yap xadds nal dyab’s. @ 3é ra 
dwhas ayaba pn ¢orw ayabd, obx fort xadds cal dyabds, Sowep ovdd 
iycaive dy ddfccer f ra dads tyrewa pi Uyed dor. el yap 6 sAovros 

zZ2 


1134 a. 4. 


a. 7. 


a. 20. 
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cat 9 dpyi) rapayiwdperd twa AAdsrocev, ovx dy aiperd ei, Gddd Tra Towra 
Soa avrév py BrAdpe, Bovdncera air@ elva, 45 8¢ rowvros dy olos 
trooreAddperds Tt rev ayabay mpos rd pi) elvas airp, ovx dy ddfece xadds 
xdyabds elvas’ add’ & rayaba mavra Gyra ayabd éorw cai tnd rovrev py 
dcahGetperas, olov ixd wAovrov Kai dpyijs, 6 roovros Kadds xayabos (A.M. 
1207 b. 31—1208 a. 4). This description of the xadds xdyabds 
as the man in perfect correspondence with the most brilliant social 
circumstances—not obliged to ‘ furl his sails ’"—to deny himself good 
because it hurts him, comes very near what was Aristotle’s thought 
when he wrote xaderdy ri dAnGeig peyaddWuxow elvar’ ov yap oidy re 
avev xadoxayaGias. 


§17. dperijs yap wavredois] equivalent to xaAoxayafia as under- 
stood in the present context. 


§ 18. és péytoroy dv] These words have caused difficulty to the 
editors; and Ramsauer proposes the omission of as. Peters 
following the Par. translates—‘ Seeing that not even honour affects 
him as if it were a very important thing.’ This interpretation 
is supported by the following @ 87 xal 4 rez pexpdv dor. Coraes, 
however, following Lambinus, interprets differently, taking és 
not in the sense of ‘as if,’ but closely with the superlative péysorop 
—ouvdé mepit thy tipny, xaimep bv os péytoroy trav dyabay, ovrws efer 
Gore wépa tov perpiov xaipev, rvyxyavwv, } Avreicba, orepovperns. [| 
have no hesitation in accepting the Paraphrast’s interpretation— 
ov yap péytoroy ipynoeras THY Tipny Kal oUTw epi auTiy eer as peyiotoy 
dv. It is true that remy is péyorov réy éxris dyabov (§ 10): but 
dperns mavtedovs ovK dy yévorro agia rey (§ 17). 


§ 19. Soxet Se nai rd edruxfpara cupPdddNecOar mwpds peyado- 
Wuxiav] The force of 8oxei must be observed here. Meyadoyuxia 
as popularly conceived is enhanced by prosperity: but true peya- 
Aoyvxia with its mavreAns apern is independent of fortuitous aid. 

The force of the passive verbs dfcovrra: and rezavra: in this section 
and in§ 20, as explained by Ramsauer, is also to be observed— 
‘a. 21 afcovvyras rips . . . a. 24 Teysdyras . . . a. 25 reunréos .. . 
a. 26 afovra: rizys: observandum genus passivum verborum. 
Prius igitur iste quidem de honoribus cogitare videtur qui sibi ab 
aliis offeruntur, ut deinde (vs. 27 éavrots dfovow) et ipse audeat 
eosdem sibi vindicare. Id quod secus erat in vera virtute, quippe 
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qua ab initio 6 dfws dy atris dfoi davréy peydAoy (1123 b. 2), non 112¢a, 20. 
egens ille testimonio aliorum.’ 


4 woutoivres] Rassow (Forsch. 60) rightly omits the article a. 22. 
before sAovrotvres, with Kb, Mb, Camb., and CCC. Of duracrevovres 
i wAourovvres are together distinguished from of etyereis. The article 
before mAourotsres would have been right, if xai instead of 7 had 
been used. 


tyintés| Bekker reads repyréos. rysnrés is given by pr. Kb, Mb, a. 25. 
Asp. NC, B'. 


§ 20. dppw] @ d¢ dude mpdoeore nal i dper) cai ra ewer ayabd 
paddoy afwiras tins rov ry aperny pdvov Eyovros. Par. 


§ 21. Swepéwrar| Jebb (Zheophras/us p. 186) compares the a. 29. 
unepnaria, Or arrogance, of Theophrastus with the parody of peyado- 
Yuxéa described in this section. ‘O 8 twepnpavos says Theophrastus 
rodade rig olos . . . ed woinoas pepyncbar pdoxew—‘ he will profess 
to recollect benefits which he has conferred—#.e.,’ says Jebb 
(p. 187), ‘he will remind others in a patronizing manner that 
he has placed them under obligations ; which may or may not 
be true, for the ambiguous ¢acxew, “to allege,” leaves it doubtful. 
This trait illustrates the difference between arrogance and Lofty- 
mindedness. It is characteristic of the Loftyminded man, as 
arrogant man (who is a bad imitator of the Loftyminded) does 
not only remember ;—he proclaims that he remembers.’ 


Kai of Td rotaita dxovres dya0d ylvyovra:| of has been received 
into the text by Bekker, Susemihl and Bywater, on the authority 
of Kb. It is given also by Camb.; but all other MSS., apparently, 
read xal ra roatra. I feel considerable doubt about the reception 
of of. Michelet’s defence of «ai rd rocaira ¢xovres dyabd seems 
to me to be a strong one. ‘Kb oi ante ra roatra éxovres ayabd 
addit, quam lectionem Cardwellus et Bekkerus in textum re- 
ceperunt. Male. Kal ra roatra dyovres cyabd est causa, cur ii, 
qui virtute orbati sunt, contemptores et contumeliosi fiant: uépote 
habentes etiam externa bona; ad ytyvovra igitur suppleas subjectum 
e praecedentibus (of dev dperns). Addentibus ol, alterum «ai re- 
jiciendum esset.’ This cai is marked for omission by a later hand 
in CCC. If we suppose the original text to have been—#imepowras 


1124 a. 39. 


b. 5. 


b. 7. 


b.9. 


b. 11. 


b. 18. 
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de xa UBpioral rd rowavra eyovres dyaba yivorra: (sc. of dvev dperis), 
we may explain the words «ai of as fragments of an ancient blunder 
iBpurmat with the final a corrected o above the line. But there 
is no strong objection, I think, to the retention of the «ai. If it 
belonged to the original text, the blunder t8psormai would be 
almost inevitable: and the correction of the final a into o would 
follow as a matter of course. 

The readings trepdémra: 8€ xat iBpioral cai rd rowavta fxovres 
xaxa (Par. 1417, Ald., Coraes) ot 
xaxoi (I, Zell) ie 
showing that the clause is one which puzzled scribes. 


are worth noticing only as 


§ 22. 6 pev ydp| Susemih] and Bywater read 6 pé» ydp on the 
authority of Kb, The first hand in CCC likewise gives 6 pév ydp. 
So far as sense is concerned, I do not think that there is much 
to choose between this and Bekker’s 6 38¢. 


§ 23. pixpoxivBuvos| This is the reading of Kb, Camb., CCC, 
and B'. The other MSS. seem to agree in giving muxvoxivduvos, 
The Par. and Asp. also read muxvoxivduvos. It is difficult to decide 
between the two readings. 


advrws| ‘at all costs,’ Peters. 


§ 24.] Grant remarks that ‘the principle of independence ap- 
pears here in an extreme form.’ But we must remember that 
Aristotle is putting on the stage for us his doctrine that the chief 
end of man is évépyea not mafos: we must not criticise the ‘ char- 
acter’ in which this doctrine has been embodied, as if he were 
a person whom we might meet in real life. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that it is more difficult not to criticise the 
peyaddWuxos in this way, than it is to appreciate correctly an ab- 
stractly presented ideal like that of Spinoza or Kant. 


odrw ydp of xpocopdyjcer] Bywater introduces of, given by Kb, 
CCC, and Camb. I feel very doubtful about it in Aristotle. 

§ 25. dv 8 av wdbwow o8] This is true in tendency of us all— 
as Menander says (Meineke iv. 345)— 

émiAavGavovra: wdvres of rabdrres ev. 

Miinscher’s insertion of od’ before dy» is a tempting but perhaps 
not strictly necessary emendation. Bywater reads od for the ovs 
of the codd. after p»npovevery: and axovew for dxoves. 
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Odri od Adyew rag edepyeciag ty Ati] In general terms she does 1124 b.15. 
(Z1. i. 503-4 elrore 3n ce per’ dBavdroow smoa, } ewer } Epyy), as 
Coraes points out: Aciweras odv, he adds, penpomxdy dudprnpa tmo- 
AapBavery rov Girroaddou rd mpoxeipevoy. 


Adxwves| This again, Coraes remarks, is perhaps a p»npouxdy b, 16, 
dudprnpa—that is, if the reference is to the circumstance nar- 
rated by Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 5. 33, 34) of Spartan envoys 
(together with envoys from Corinth and Phlius) coming to Athens 
to ask for aid against the Thebans, B.c. 369; for, in Xenophon’s 
summary of the Spartan speeches, the services rendered to Athens 
by Sparta are very prominent (see Grote’s Greece part ii. ch. 78. 
vol. vii. 205). As for the historian Callisthenes, referred to by 
the Ald. Schol. ad /oc., we cannot be sure that the Schol. reports 
him correctly. At any rate the close verbal agreement with 
Aristotle’s present statement is suspicious. The words of the 
Schol. are—ré 8€ rept Aaxedatpoviwy rorovroy ioropet KadAcodevns ev 
T@ mpory Tov ‘EAnuxer, Gre OnBaiwy els thy Aaxwvexny eicBadrddvrov, 
éxepay Aaxedaidnoe mpds rovs ’A@nvaious cuppaxias Sedpevar, Adyorres 
emt rav "A@nvaiwy Coa pev rovs ‘AOnvaious of Aaxedaipdmos merotnxac ey 
ed rovray éemeAaBovro éxdvres, A 3° atrol xpnora mpds "AOnvaiwy emendy- 
Gecay rovTwy éuépynvro, ws ota ToUTwY alTols emafopevos Tpos THY CUL- 
paxiay paddop. 


> 9 3 4 


§ 26. dw’ éxeivors] Susemihl and Bywater accept éw’ éxeivots pb. 21. 
the reading of Kb, Ob, CCC, and Camb. In the next line the 
MSS. seem all to agree in reading é¢v. I much prefer é» éxeivoss, 


§ 28. xal dpedety] restored by Bywater from K>. I prefer the b. 27. 
pédew of the other MSS., and would close the parenthesis with 


PoBoupevov. 


wappyoacrhs ydp 8d 7d xarapporntixds elvac, kal dAnPeurixds] b. 39. 
This is Bywater’s reading for map. yap &a rd xarappoveiy’ did wad 
ay., which Bekker, and originally Susemihl, accepted on the sole 
authority of yp. Par. 1856. There is no passage in the £. NV. 
where the MSS. exhibit such variety (see Susemihl’s Z. NV. app. ertt. 
and especially his Z. Z. Appendix ii, where he abandons Bekker’s 
reading). As the meaning given is in all cases practically the 
same, I think that we cannot do better than accept Bywater’s 


1124 b. 29. 


b. 80. 


b. 81. 


1125 a. 8. 


a. 15. 


a. 18. 


a. 21. 
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choice—without assuming that it is exactly what Aristotle 
wrote. 


GdnOeutixdss, wAhy Soa ph 8: eipwveiay] See below chapter 7. 
Bywater brackets elpwveia 38¢ which all MSS. give after «ipwveiar, 
except Nb, which gives efpwva &¢, accepted by Bekker. Susemihl’s 
suggestion—«ipey d¢ is worth consideration I think. Perhaps eipe» 


yp. 


§ 29. mpds AAdow ph Bdvacbar Li» AN’ 4 idov] ‘He cannot 
fashion his life to suit another, except he be a friend’ (Peters), 7. ¢. he 
cannot make himself relative fo (mpés r:) any one who is less than 
his érepos adds. See ix. g. 10 €repos yap airis 6 pidos eoriv. 


§ S1. ef ph 8¢ SBpw] Coraes is undoubtedly wrong with ¢ py 
in’ exeivov iBpiobein, Peters has ‘ except with the express purpose 
of giving offence.’ I much prefer Jebb’s ‘unless it be to show 
his scorn’ ( Zheoph. p. 35). 


§ 834. ovvrovos| ‘excited,’ Peters. 

Zell refers to the Phystognomonica, where the bodily characteristics 
attending the various virtues and vices are described. Although 
the characteristics of the peyaAdyuyxos are not described, those of 
the puxpéwuyxos are in ch. 3. 808 a. 2g puxpowvyxou onpeia® pixpopeAns, 
puxpoyAdhupos (‘small and round, Liddell and Scott) ioxvds, puxpdp- 
paros kal pixpompdcemos, olos dy ei Kopivdws  Aevxddws. The 
characteristics of the «éopeos, however, answer partly to those 
assigned here to the peyadcWuxos—xocpiov onpeia® dv rais xunoece 
Bpadus, xat SidAexros Bpadeia xal dow} mvevparwdns cai acpevys «.1.A. 
807 b. 33. Zell and Coraes refer also to de Gen. An. v. 7. 786 
b. 35 8oxet yervarorépas elva: huocews  Bapvavia cal dv rois pedece 
1d Bapv ray ouvrévey BédAriov® rd yap BéAriwy ev Umepoyy, 7 8¢ Bapurns 
tarepoxn Tes. 


§ 85. of8' odroc] no more than the ges of puxpompéreaa and 
Bavavoia are xaxias in the strict sense. See above ch. 2, § 22. 


kai dyvoeiy 8 daurév] Coraes in defending this infinitive against 
the v. 1]. dyvoei, makes it depend on éou«e. Grant and Peters 
however make its construction the same as that of dow. In any 
case, the particles xai—d¢ (see Eucken de paritc. usu p. 32) introduce 
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words—éyvoeiy éavréy—which explain wherein the inferiority of the 1195 « 21. 
puxpowuyxos really consists. 


§ 836. xaévor| Jebb (Zheoph. p. 198) compares the puxpopiAdrasos a. 27. 
of Theophrastus with the yav»os, remarking that ‘ the puxpopardrepos 
does not necessarily, like the yxavvos, overrate Aimself; he only 
overrates those things on which he founds his claim to honour.’ - 
‘The man of Petty ambition (uexpopAdripos),’ says Theophrastus 
(Jebb’s translation, p. 99), ‘is ong who when asked to dinner will 
be anxious to be placed near the host at table . . . In the Market 
Place he will frequent the bankers’ tables; in the gymnasia he 
will haunt those places where the young men take exercise; in 
the theatre when there is a representation he will sit near the 
Generals . . . Also he is very much the person to keep a monkey ; 
to get a Satyr ape, Sicilian doves, deer-horn dice, Thurian vases 
of the approved rotundity, walking-sticks with the true Laconian 
curve, and a curtain with Persians embroidered on it . . . When 
he has sacrificed an ox he will nail up the skin of the forehead 
wreathed with large garlands opposite the entrance, in order that 
those who come in may see that he has sacrificed an ox. When 
he has been taking part in a procession of the knights, he will 
give the rest of his accoutrements to his slave to carry home; 
but after putting on his cloak, will walk about the market-place in 
his spurs.’ The yxavvos as such does not occur among the portraits 
of Theophrastus. 


od yap dfior Svres| Bywater follows K> (and CCC) in reading ov. a. 28. 
Bekker, following all other MSS., reads os. Cf. ds dvdgwe dvres two 
lines above, I suspect that an original os fell out after émdavés, 
and a corrector, seeing something amiss, inserted ov in the arche- 
type of K», 


ox}pan| ‘outward show,’ Jebb (Zheoph. p. 198). a. 80. 


mepi adrév]| mepi airéy is Bekker’s reading: but mepi avréy (sc. a. 82. 
wept ray ebruxnudrey) gives much better sense, and is defended 
by Rassow, Forsch. p. 60. Cf. the Par. meparas davepa soceiy del ra 


evruynpara éavrov Kal wept auray det Eyer. 


§ 37.] Mixpowuxia is worse than xavrdrns, and more common: 
it is accordingly the real contrary of peyadowuyia. ‘ Want of 
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1125 a. 3. elevated aims,’ says Grant ad /oc., ‘want of effort of will, of in- 
dividuality, these are indeed fatal deficiencies as regards the at- 
tainment of what is fine and noble in character.’ Muexpowvyia, 
like aveXevepia, is the characteristic of a weak and narrow nature, 
of which nothing can be made. Xavvérns, like dowria, may perhaps 
disappear as age and experience indicate to a man his true level. 
Not that the xavvos will thus become peyaddwuxos. Meyadowuyia 
requires such high and singular endowments that a man cannot 
become peyaddyuxos by the simple process of moderating youthful 
xaurdrns, as it is suggested (iv. 1. 31) he may become éAevdepios 
by the decay of his dowria. MeyaAcWvyos nascitur non fit. A man 
with the speculative endowment of the peyadAdWuxos can never 
have been really vain, even in the years of youthful inexperience. 
But if we descend to a lower intellectual and moral level, we 
may see the vain youth becoming a man who thinks well of 
himself, but not too well, and is able and ready to play his part in 
life with spirit. The pexpéyvyos, however, has not the amour propre, 
and personal force, necessary for the struggle which results in 
fine social types: he becomes worse, as time goes on, and he 
falls further and further out of the running. It must be observed, 
however, that puxpoyvxia may imply either a general feebleness of 
character—in which sense it is indeed a hopeless state ; or mere 
backwardness (cxmpoi § 35) in the social struggle, which is not 
inconsistent with latent strength. It is also to be observed that 
puxpowvyxia of this latter kind, z.e. mere social backwardness, 
would be a greater hindrance to the attainment of ‘ excellence,’ as 
Aristotle understood ‘excellence,’ z.e. the possession of ‘all the 
virtues’ which put a man en fidence in a brilliant society, than 
it is to that self-denying devotion to the public good which is now 
recognised as the chief element in Virtue. 

MeyadoWvyia is discussed in £.£. iii. 5 (in an inferior manner) 
and in 17. JIT. i. 25. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


There ts an avdwupos aperh (we may perhaps call it Proper Ambition), the 
mean between giroripla and aproripia, which stands to peyadopuyia in respect 
of ripy as trevPepdrns stands to peyadoupéwea in respect of Bawdyvn. ‘EXev- . 
Gepcdrns ts concerned with comparatively small 8axavfpara, the anonymous 
mean between proripla and dprdroripla, with the honours which are within the 
reach of the ordinary citicen—honours which a man cannot take his proper 
share in social life without aspiring to. 


Introductory Note.) The comparison of the éAevOépos and the 
peyadorperns brought out more than a quantitative difference, or 
difference in the amounts expended. The peyadonpenns, we saw, 
is an artist, and his performances differ qualitatively from those 
of the éAevOépios. Much more striking is the qualitative difference 
between the respective objects of the peyaAdyuxos and the avyeéyupos 
of this chapter. The statement that the peyadspuxos is concerned 
with peydAn rysn and the avovupos with puxpd rey (ii. 7. 8) takes 
us only a short way. It is a different And of run with which 
each is concerned. The riun which the peyaddypuyos accepts is 
but ‘the guinea stamp,’ which symbolises his intrinsic worth. 
His object is, not this ry, but the personality—the eddamporia 
to which it is rendered. But the avaywpos of this chapter seeks 
another kind of rij—ordinary social recognition; not, indeed, 
that he may enjoy it selfishly, but that he may be better able to 
influence society for good, just as the «evOépos seeks to have 
money that he may be liberal with it. Neither he, nor the ére6e- 
peos, as such, has that sense of Form, which enables the peyaAonpemns 
to make an artistic use of wealth, and in the peyaddyuxos appears 
as scientia infuitiva—the intuition of Life as a Whole. It is there- 
fore somewhat misleading to coordinate peyadopvyia and the 
virtue of this chapter, as Aristotle does here, and the writer of 
li. 7. 8 does, describing the former simply as mepi riyjy odca peydAnp, 
and the latter as mepi pixpay ofoa. The virtue of this chapter is 
the quality of the ‘successful man,’ who makes a career for himself, 


1126 b. 1. 


b. 9, 


b. 14. 
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but in a public-spirited way: peyadoyuyia is Goethe’s Im Ganzen 
Guten Wahren resolut zu leben; or Spinoza’s Amor intellectualis 
Det, or the xadoxayabla of Eudemus, 


§ 1. xat wept radrny] Ramsauer reads riuqy for ravryy, because 
ravurny relates not to ripyy but to riyqv peyddAny, and brackets the 
clause ) pév obv . .. eipnra, (ch. 3, § 38), because peyarowuxia 
has not been described in this Book as epi peydAny ripnv, although 
in ii. 7. 8 it is so described. If ii. 7 is genuine—and Ramsauer 
seems to accept it as such—I cannot see why Aristotle should 
not be allowed to refer to it here in domep etpyra, and xaddanep ey 
rois mporos éAéxOn. Of course if we accept the view of Monro 
(Journal of Philology vi. 185 sqq.), and reject ii. 7 as an inter- 
polation, the case is different. If we could read puxpay for ravrn» 
Ramsauer’s grammatical difficulty would be removed, and the 
presence of the clause containing peydAny perhaps made more 
acceptable. It is to be noted that this chapter adds scarcely 
anything new to the sketch (itself comparatively full) in ii. 7. 8, 9: 
it is also to be noted that its subject is not treated of, either in 
the £.£. or in the 14.4. It is perhaps allowable to suspect 
that this chapter was inserted here after the whole Book was 
written: and that there is some connexion between its late in- 
sertion, and the comparative fulness of the summary in ii. 7. 8, 
with which, moreover, it stands in close verbal relationship. I 
have no theory to put forward: but my suspicions make me 
inclined to accept as genuine the clause (a. 34, 35) bracketed 
by Ramsauer, as well as the clauses xaOdmep év rois mparos €d€xOn 
(§ 1) and dowep cai ev rois mpwrots etropev (§ 4) bracketed by Monro 
(/.c.). Grant’s note on xaOdmep év rois spdros points, I believe, 
in the right direction. ‘Cf. E%A. ii. 7.8. This expression might 
seem to suggest that the present passage was written after an 
interval ; it is repeated in § 4.’ 


§ 8. nai S0ev od Set] Ramsauer refers to the puxpopidroripia of 
Theophrastus defined (Char. puxpod.) as dpegis risjs avehevbepos. 


§ 4. wheovaxés roi pthorotodrou Aeyoudvou] When we say that 
a man is ‘fond of,’ we may mean that he is ‘/oo fond of,’ or 
‘laudably fond of.’ In some connexions the prefix ¢uo- is un- 
ambiguously meant in a good sense—e. g. in the term gAopadns— 
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or in a bad sense—e.g. in the term @i\owos: but in other con- 1125 b. 14. 
nexions it is doubtful in which sense it is meant—e.g. in the term 

PAdripos. Bywater’s rd pirdripow for the rdv d. of the codd. in line 

15 is a distinct improvement. 


Exawoivres pév exit 1d paddov 4 of woddot] The many are b. 15. 
regarded as being deficient in ambition and its kindred public- 
spirit. They are devoted too much to xépdos or material interests : 
see Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38 és cracdfovow ob pdvov did ry duodryra 
THS Krnoews, GAAA Kal dia Thy Tey Tindy, Tovvayrioy Bé wepi éxarepor, 
of wey yap wodAol dia rd mepi ras Krnces aGncoy, ol 3é xaplevres wepi 
TOY Tidy, €dy ioas, 

épfpys| The allusion is doubtless to the é¢pypy dicn or action b. 17. 
in which one party does not appear and judgment goes against 
him by default. Its own special name ‘ does not appear’ to defend 
the mean against the claims of the extremes. 


§ 5. gore 8h wat ds Set] restored by Sus. and Byw. for Bekker’s b. 20. 
€or: 3° Gre nai @s det. The inference marked by 8% is required. 
€or: 87 kal as dei is given by NC, B*, and CCC: and Cambr. has 
€ore 31) 7) Kai ws dei. 

§ 6. gouxe 8é rott’ x.1.A.] even in the ordinary case of the virtue b. 28. 


having a name: thus 6 dx8peios mpis rév Seiddv Opacis paiveras, ii. 
8. 2. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


The adjective xpaos, which we apply to ‘ the good-tempered man’ who occupies 
the mean peste between the man ‘who shows excessive or ill-directed anger,’ 
and the man ‘who cannot be provoked to anger, ts nol strictly appropriate, 
connoting, as tt does, a reprehensible ‘ mildness’ or ‘insensibslity’; however st 
may be taken, in the absence of a better term, to describe the man who occupies 
the mean, for after all he bears more resemblance to the ‘ mild’ than to the ‘ill- 
tempered’ man. Of ‘ill-tempered’ men there are several varieties—the dpyidos, 
axpéxoAos, mxpés, and xadends. On the other side, the ‘mild character’ may 
go the length of being dvBpawodwdns (§ 6), or may shade into the mean state. 
The abstract noun wpadrns, tt would seem, ts available for the plon tts, but the 
adjective updos has associations which make it somewhat inapplicable to the man 
who ts péoos. 


1125 b. 28. 


b. 88. 


1136 a. 2. 


a. 7. 


x; 


a.18. 


a. 17. 
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Introductory Note.| The close connexion between dv8pea and 
6upds or dpyy (see iii. 8. 12) naturally suggests a different place 
on the list for mpadrns. The writers of the 2.2. and 17. 47, as 
we have seen, place it after cwppoown: but perhaps Aristotle 
is after all justified in placing it where he does, inasmuch as it 
‘inclines towards the defect’ (§ 1) and so involves ovyyvapun (§ 4)— 
sympathy or fellow-feeling—a principle of conduct which exists 
only for the modcrixdy (gov. - 


§ 1. dvavupovy odcay|] The fdrdnyis has no name: it is however 
described below in § 5 as dopynoia rs. The writer of il. 7. 10 
(whether Aristotle, or another) is scarcely more definite. The 
éfes he finds without names; but he gives them names ca@nveias 
évexa. Thus he says rqv peodrnra mpaérnta xadéowpev, and 7 3° 
frrAecWus dopynoia €otw. 


§ 2. ra 8 eprovotvra woddd] and so various kinds of épyAdrys 
may be distinguished. 


§ 3. BoUNerat x.1.4.] ‘being mpaos means being ardpayos etc.’ 


§ 4. od ydp tipwpyrixds}] z.¢. where the ripwpia would be 
justified. 


§ 6. odx elvar dpuvtixds| Here Aristotle seems to touch upon 
the ‘final cause of anger,’ which Grant tells us is not included in 
the present enquiry. 


§ 7. 4 8 dSwepBod} card mdvta péev yiverar .. . od phy award 
ye To adte badpxe:| This distinction will not apply in the case of 
the 2AAeys, which shows itself xara mavra, and in the same man. 


§ 8. of pev ody dpyidor raxdws pev dpyiLovrar] The dpyidos here 
is ‘the quick-tempered man, the term being used in a specific 
sense, whereas in § 2 the tmrepBodn as a genus is called dpyAdrns 
rs, and in ii. 7. 10 the terms dpyitos and dpyAdrns are used in the 
generic sense. 


dvraroSiSdacw yy pavepoi elor Sid thy dEérmra] Coraes describes 
I Pavepoi clot aS xwpioy vrorroy. A later hand in CCC inserts xai 
after 5. If the text is sound, we must suppose 9 ¢davepoi cicx to 
qualify avrarod:ddaow adverbially and to stand for davepés. 


§ 10. 1d Bdpos gxovew] see de Part. An. iii. 11. 673 b. 7, where 
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rd xodgoy is opposed to rg mowivrs Bdpos, that which is indigestible. 1126 «. 23. 
The mexpés has as it were a load of indigestible anger in him— 
ev air@ 8¢ wépat thy opyny xpdvou 8ei, 


§ 11. xadewods] How does the yarends differ from the mupés? a. 26. 
Both keep up their angry feelings: but it does not appear that o 
the xadends, like the mepés, conceals his displeasure. The writing 
however is very careless; for in the next § the whole genus of of 
imepBdddovres epi dpyas seems to be covered by of xadewoi. In 
E.E. iti. 3. 1231 b. 25 we find—é mpaos péoos rot xaderov xal rov 
dv3paro3adous. 


§ 13. ob ydp fadiov «.7.A.] The passage beginning here and ». 33. 
extending to the end of § 14—a»exréux, occurs almost in the same 
words in ii. 9. §§ 7, 8 and 9. See Rassow’s Forsch. p. 16. 
Rassow thinks that the proper locus of the passage is in the Second 
Book. 


dvSpwSers dg Suvapdvous dpxew] as opposed to drdparodadas § 6, b. 1. 
Ramsauer notes. 


5 8} wécov Kat wos wapexBaivey pexrés, od padiov TS Aédye dwodoi- b. 2. 
vat} The same construction occurs in the twin-passage ii. 9. 8 
6 8¢ péxps rivos xal em mdécov yexrds ov pgdtoy rey Adyp ahopioa. For 
the usage of drodotva (here = agopicas) see note on ii. 1. 8. 
Grant translates here—‘ to lay down in the abstract.’ 


év ydp trois xa’ gxaora xdy TH aloPijce i xpicois|] see note on b.3. 
ii. g. 8. The codd. seem all to have cai rj aic6., but I believe 
that Ramsauer (followed by Byw.) is right in inserting ¢» before 
tm alc6noe. I would suggest further that a comma be placed 
after éxaora, so as to give the meaning which we have in ii. 9. 8 
ra 8€ rowaira éy Trois xa’ éxacra, cat vy rj alcOnce. 7 Kpiows Where the 
év before rj aic6noes means ‘rests with,’ ‘depends on’; while that 
before rois xaf’ éacra means simply ‘in’ or ‘among.’ This is 
plainly the meaning required in iv. 5. 13 also. The xpiocs is not é 
rots xa’ éxaora in the sense of ‘resting with them,’ as it is év 
ty aicOnca: but if we follow the codd., we are, I think, obliged 
to give the preposition, as expressed before rois xaf gxacra, the 
sense which it is about to bear as understood before rj alcOnoa— 
viz. the sense of ‘rests with.’ 
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1126b.4. §14.] By the frequently employed terms émaserdy and peerds, 
Aristotle indicates, with sufficient clearness, the moral standard 
which he recognises. The praise or blame of social equals is 
given, according as we conform to, or transgress, the prevailing 
yéyos of the society in which we live. The prevailing »dyos of a 
society which flourishes cannot be bad: it must embody much of 
the void» dixacov. Actions are good or bad, according as they 
fall in with, or conflict with, an existing system of Greek Life, 
assumed to be good as a system, and final as a system, although 
capable of improvement in details. Any radical improvement of 
the existing system was inconceivable to Aristotle. 
Ipadrns is described (¢hrd on the list) in £. £. iii. 3 and J. MZ. 


i. 22. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The dperai described in this 
chapter, and in the two following chapters, concern ‘ one’s deport- 
ment in society’ (Grant), That they do not stand on the same 
level of moral importance as the dperai hitherto discussed is re- 
cognised by the writer of the Z. Z. when he styles them ma@nrixai 
peodrntes—enasverai, but not dperai’ dvev mpoapécews yap (LE. £. iii. 7. 
1234 a. 24), and by the writer of the JZ J. when he says (i. 32. 
1193 a. 35) ef pév ody eloww aitas dperal 4 pi) dperai, dAdos dy etn 
Adyous. 

This chapter is concerned with the general subject of ‘ agreeable 
manners.’ The man with agreeable manners has a certain sym- 
pathy (to be distinguished from the affection of Friendship) with 
those whom he meets in society, which causes him to ‘ get on well’ 
with them. This, however, he does without sacrificing his personal 
dignity. He makes himself pleasant in society, without over- 
complaisancy or flattery. Nor is it only by a sense of his own 

‘personal dignity that he is guided in the manifestation of his 
sympathy : but also by the desire of keeping up a high standard of 
manners and conduct in other people ; for he will not make himself 
pleasant, when by doing so, he would encourage something de- 
cidedly objectionable. He occupies the mean position between 
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the over complaisant man, and the man with disagreeable manners, 
who does not ‘get on well’ with people. 
Chapter 7 treats of another element in ‘one’s deportment in 
age ’—_the straightforward unaffected presentation of oneself 
: really is—opposed to swagger and self-exaltation on the 
le, and self-depreciation on the other. 
pter 8 treats of the third element in ‘ one’s deportment in 
’—conversational brilliancy. 
. 7. 11 the three dperai of social deportment are given in a 
it order (dAnOea, ebrpanedia, gidta) determined by a division 
pt Adyew xal apakewy xoweriay into rd wept radnbés and rd sep 
and a subdivision of the latter into rd dy wad&kG and rd éy 
's xara roy Aiov. 
to be observed, however, that the same order as that of 
1 is suggested in iv. 8. 12, where Aristotle sums up his 
: of the dperat of social deportment—rpeis ody al eipnyucvas dv 
segornres, eloi 8€ wacas wept Adyor Twey Kal mpdtewy Koweriay. 
roe 8 Gri f pév wep) dAnOady dorw, al 8¢ wept rd dv. rey de 
+ wvomjy 4 pev dv rais wasdiais, } 8 dé» rats card rdy GAdov Ploy 


aassc0tle’s scheme in iv. 6 is— 
SvoKodos OF Svcepss—dvovupos—dpecnos and xddaé. 

In ii. 7. 13 the avevvupos is called ddos, and his é£s, piria. 

In the Z.£., however, we have a distinction drawn between 
giia and ce s thus— 

éxOpa—grla—xoraxeia 
avdadeca—oeprdrns—apéo xeca. 

See EZ. £. iii. 7. 1233 b. 29 ria 8 peodrns eyOpas cal xodaxelas’ 
6 pew yap evxepas Gwavra mpds ras éwiOupias duray xcdaf, 6 dé wpds 
éwdcas dyrixpovey amex Onrucds, 6 dé ut) pds Eracay ndorjy pyr’ dxodovOéy 
pr dyrereivev, GAAd mpds rd hawdpevoy BéaArioror, pidos. ceprdrns de 
peadrns aidadeias nal dpecxcias' 5 pév yap pnddy pds erepoy (ev addd 
xaradpornrixds avbddns, 56 8¢ wdyra mpds dAXov xal mdvtev éAdrrey 
dpecros, 6 8¢ ra per ra 3d pH, xal wpds rovs dflous ovres fyav ceprds. 

The writer of the J4.M@. (i. 28 and 31), making the same 
distinction, explains it thus—ce s is the peodrns wepi ras évrev- 
bess: pidria, wepi pages nal Adyous. The aiéddns is described (14, M. 
i. 28. 1192 b. 31) as olos pnbevt dvruxeiy pndd drcadreyqvas: the dpecnos 
as olos wacw duidely cal wavres cal savrayy: the ceprds as ove els 

Aa 


1126 b. 19. 


1137 a. 7. 
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mdyras GAN’ els rods adgiovs. Under the name of cepsws, then, the 
dvyoyupos of Aristotle’s scheme is regarded as one who knows how to 
maintain his personal dignity. Under the name of aos (JZ. M. i. 
31) the same man is regarded as one who gets on well with people. 
The drexOnrexés, however, and the advéadns are different men, the 
former being aggressively rude, the latter only surly when ap- 
proached: so also the xddaf and dpecxos are different men, the 
former having an object to gain by his flattery, the latter being 
overcomplaisant without ulterior object. 

§ 4.] In ii. 7. 13, as noted above, the péoos is simply called 
gidos, and his virtue Ala (so also in Z. Z, and 44. 1/.). Here, 
however, ‘the man with agreeable manners’ is said to resemble 


the émetx}s didos, but to differ in being dvev rod orépyew ols dpsAct. 


§ 5. od ydp ro dtdeiv H exOaipew dwoddxerar gxacta ds Set, dAAA 
Tw Tovodros efvar| ‘for it is not from any feeling of friendship or of 
enmity that he permits this [or objects to that]}—always with 
perfect propriety—but because he is the well-mannered man we 
are describing (rowvros).” The logical balance of the sentence 
requires 4 8vcyxepaive: after dei, b. 24, answering to ¢yOaipey as dro- 
déxera does to gueiv. The Paraphrast sees this: his words are— 
ov yap 8: 1d orépyew f €xOaipey dmrodéxera ra Acydpeva Kal mparrépeva, 
A veyes x.r.d. 


§ 9. rod 82 curnBdvortos 6 pev . . . 5 8] Cf. iii. 1. 13 rod 89 8? 
dyvouay 6 wey . . . 6 8¢. 


a.8 dpeoxos| See Theophrastus (Char. epi dpecxeias), who defines 


dpéoxeca aS evrevéts ovx ent rp Berriory ndovns mapacxevaorixn. ‘Com- 
plaisance,’ he says (Jebb’s Transl. p. 85), ‘may be defined as a 
mode of address calculated to give pleasure, but not with the best 
tendency. The complaisant man is very much the kind of person 
who will hail one afar off with “‘my dear fellow”; and after a 
large display of respect, seize and hold one by both hands. He 
will attend you a little way, and ask when he is to see you, and 
will take his leave with a compliment on his lips. Also when he is 
called in to an arbitration he will seek to please not only his 
principal, but the adversary as well, in order that he may be 
deemed impartial. He will say too that foreigners speak more 
justly than his fellow-citizens.’ 

In a note on the character of dpéoxea Jebb remarks (p. 181)— 
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‘The Flatterer, according to Aristotle, flatters for money or what 1137 a, 8. 
money buys ; the Complaisant man “aims at being pleasant with no 
further object” (y) 8 ddArAo re). This is a fault (1) because to 
combat the wishes of others is sometimes a duty to them and to 
oneself: thus Aristotle’s Perfectly-behaved man is one who will 
occasionally “make difficulties” (8vexepaives) for either reason or 
both. (2) Because the primary object of the Complaisant man is, 
"not that others may be pleased, but that he may be pleasant. He 
desires popularity, either from mere vanity or for the sake of in- 
fluence. When, therefore, he is said to aim at being pleasant 
“without further object” this does not exclude a selfish object. 
To be thought pleasant is itself the object which he most covets. 
He is unmercenary, as contrasted with the Flatterer ; but he is not 
disinterested.’ Jebb goes on to notice two salient points of dif- 
ference between the x«éAaf and the dpeoxos as portrayed by Theo- 
phrastus : (1) The «dAaé treats his patron as a superior; the dpecxos 
treats his associate as an equal for whom he has a warm regard. 
(2) The «drag attaches himself to one patron; the dpecxos desires 
to be on cordial terms with as many persons as possible. 


xédaf]| Kodaxeia is defined by Theophrastus as dpsAiay aicypdr a. 10. 
auppépoveay 8¢ rq Kodaxevovrt, ‘The Flatterer,’ he says (Jebb’s 
Translation p. 81), ‘is a person who will say as he walks with 
another, “Do you observe how people are looking at you? This 
happens to no man in Athens but you. A compliment was paid 
to you yesterday in the Porch. More than thirty persons were 
sitting there: the question was started, who is our foremost man? 
Every one mentioned you first, and ended by coming back to your 
name.” With these and like words, he will remove a morsel of 
wool from his patron’s coat ; or if a speck of chaff has been laid 
on the other’s hair by the wind, he will pick it off: adding with a 
laugh, “ Do you see? because I have not met you for two days, 
you have had your beard full of white hairs; although no one has 
darker hair for his years than you.” Then he will request the 
company to be silent while the great man is speaking, and will 
praise him too in his hearing, and mark his approbation at a pause 
with “ True” ; or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his cloak 
into his mouth as if he could not repress his amusement.’ In his 
note on this character, Jebb remarks (p. 178)—‘ The notion con- 
veyed by the term «xoAaxeia is not precisely what we usually mean by 

Aa2 
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1127 a.10. ‘flattery, but something coarser. It meant a sort of extravagant 
toadyism practised not as a fine art, but simply as an industry —as 
a recognised method of obtaining a livelihood. This tone 1s un- 
consciously illustrated by Athenaeus, when in his reminiscences of 
eminent Flatterers (vi. pp. 248-260) he speaks of “ Cheirisophus 
the Flatterer of Dionysius,” “Callicrates the Flatterer of Ptolemy,” 
“ Anaxarchus one of the flatterers of Alexander.” These men had, 
as it were, been preferred to permanent posts.’ 

Athenaeus (vi. 80, 261) quotes lines of the comic poet Anaxan- 
drides in which xodaxeia is presented as a sort of réx»n or trade— 
vq 8 ddaloveig pera ry Kxodaxeiay xyopay didwow *Avatardpidns 6 xopy- 
dcomowds €v Dappaxopdrre, A€éyeor ovres* 

Gre ei araldy, ravr’ émeripas ; aAAd ri; 
mG ydp avrn ras Téyvas wdcas woAU, 
pera Thy KoNaxeiay Woe pey yap duadpéepes. 

Again (vi. 73, 258) Athenaeus quotes Antiphanes to the same 
effect—Ayridams 8 dv Anprias réyyqy twd broriberas ri Kodaxeiay 
etvat, dy ols A€yer’ 

elr’ Zorw 4} yévar’ ay Adiov réyvn, 

4} wpéco8os dAAn, rou xodaxevew eichvas, 

5 (arypados sovet rs xal mxpaiveras, 

5 yewpyds ev doos dori xivdvvois madi’ 
mpéceot, maow émyedeca Kai ndvos 

nuiy O€ pera yéAwros 6 Bios cal rpudns’ 

ov yap rd péyoroy épyov dare masdid, 

ddpdy yeAdoat, oxaai rw’, éxmeiy modu, 
oux du; pot pév pera rd mdoureiy Bevrepoy, 

Plutarch (de adulatore ef amico ch. 7) describes the «dAag in the 
following terms—é 8€ xdAa€ dre 3) piay doriay FOous ob Eyer pdmpor, 
ovdé éavr@ Biow (nrav alperdy, add’ érépp cal mpos Erepow wAarrwy Kai 
mpocappd{wy éavrdéy, ovx dsAovs ovde eis, GAAd navrovands dors cal 
sosxidos, eis GANov ex GAXNov rumov, Sowep rd per vow vdwp, wepip- 
péoy dei nal peracynpart(dperov trois trovexouevs. Alcibiades is 
adduced as the great x«éAag, who changed his manners with his 
place, living elegantly at Athens, and austerely at Sparta; fighting 
and drinking in Thrace, and giving himself up to oriental luxury 
in Asia. In his treatise de Amicorum multitudine ch. 9, Plutarch 
again employs the expression (diay fOous doriay ovx Exovros, applying 
it to the man who is perdSodos «al wayrodanés, without the special 
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implication of xodaxeia. The treatise de adulatore ef amico contains 1127 a. 10. 
the philosophy of xoAaxeia (which it presents as a phase of ‘ he- 
teronomy ’), and throws considerable light on the peripatetic theory 


of atrdpxea’, 


Séoxoos] Eudemus and the writer of the 1. 1Z,, as we have seen, 
oppose the avdadns to the dpeoxos and the direxOnrixds to the xdAa€. 

The avédéns is the man who ‘ pleases himself.’ As Jebb (Zheoph. 
p. 184) remarks, he ‘acts chiefly from a desire to be left alone... 
he repels advances, but he does not take liberties.’ He is de- 
scribed by Theophrastus (ai@ddea) in the following terms—‘ The 
surly man is one who when asked where so-and-so is, will say, 
“Don’t bother me”; or when spoken to will not reply ... 
He cannot forgive a person who has besmirched him by ac- 
cident, or pushed him, or trodden upon his foot . . . when he 
stumbles in the street he is apt to swear at the stone. He will 
not endure to wait long for anyone; nor will he consent to sing, 
or to recite, or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods.’ 
(Jebb’s Transl. p. 87.) 

In illustration of the Eudemian terminology, according to which 
avéadea is one of the extremes where cepusdrns is the mean, see the 
lines of Eubulus preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 76, 260)— 

GAN’ gore Trois ceprois per avOadécrepos, 
kai ros xdAags saot Trois oxenrovci re 
davroy evdépynros. 

The dangerous proximity of dpéoxea to xodaxeia is implied in 
the following line of Anaxandrides (apud Ath. vi. 66, 255)}— 


rd ydp KoNaxevaw viv dpéoxew Svop fre. 


1 Clearchus of Soli (Aristotle’s pupil) is quoted by Athen. vi. 66, 255 as 
follows :—«éAaf pay obdels Scapwed apds giAlay’ xatavadloxe ydp 5 xpdvos rd 
Tou wpoowomparos avraw yevdos’ 3b 3 epacris wdAdaf lori qudlas &’ dipay f 
wéAXos. In another fragment, preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 67. 255), Clearchus 
says—riy xodaxday Tavevd wey Ta On TaY KoAdcow, KaTadpornTiney Srrew 
ray wepl atrrovs. onpeiow 32 7d way bropdvay eldéras ola roApio:. ra 88 ray 
wodaxevoplvew tupvowplvenw ry codaxelg, xavvous wal kevods waourTa, wéyTow iy 
bwepoxp wap’ abrois bwodapBdveoOa: xaraccevd{ecOa:. On Clearchus see 
Bernays, 7heophrastos siber Frimmigkest, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The ddnOevrixés, who realises 
the mean between dAafoveia and elpwveia, is straightforward in 
conversation and demeanour, where no important interests are 
involved. Of course he will be truthful where they are; but this 
kind of truthfulness belongs properly to the virtue of justice 
(§§ 7, 8). Here we are concerned merely with the habit of 
presenting oneself in society as one really is, neither better nor 
worse. 

The ddaf{o»—the Boaster or ‘Swaggerer’ (see Jebb’s Zheoph. 
Pp- 193) is of three kinds, according to this chapter—(1) 6 pei{w ra» 
Unapxorvrav mpoomowipevos pndevds Evexa: (§ 10); (2) 6 ddfns erexa 
ddafovevduevos, (3) 5 xépdous évexa drafovevdpevos. In all three cases 
the dda{e» pretends to the possession of @8cfa, or qualities held 
in repute, which he either does not possess at all, or possesses 
to a smaller extent than he would have it believed (§ 2). ‘O &d£ns 
évexa pretends to those qualities which are admired and praised ; 
6 xépdous évexa, to qualities agreeable and useful to others, the 
absence of which can be concealed—such as prophetic or medical 
skill (§ 13). 

The dAafev described by Theophrastus belongs to the second 
kind. ‘When he is living in a hired house he will say (to anyone 
who does not know better) that it is the family mansion; but that 
he means to sell it, as he finds it too small for his entertainments.’ 
(Jebb’s Translation p. 97.) 

The efpwy, as here described by Aristotle, depreciates himself by 
denying the possession of qualities held in repute, or making them 
out less than they are. He is better than the dAaf{o», being more 
refined; he does not seek profit by his irony, nor even repute, 
for qualities held in repute are what he especially disclaims (§ 14). 
Excessive irony or self-depreciation, however, passes easily into 
swagger (§ 15). ‘The general characteristic of [Aristotle’s] 
Ironical man,’ says Jebb (Zheoph. p. 190), ‘is that he holds in 
reserve, for whatever purpose, something of his available power. 
This purpose may be an earnest dialectical one, like that of Socrates. 
Or it may be to avoid ostentation and check impertinence; as 
Aristotle’s lofty-minded man is ‘ironical’ to the common crowd 
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(Z¢k. iv. 3. 28). Or the purpose may be merely playful; as 
Anacharsis in Lucian says that the Athenians were reputed 
‘ironical’ in conversation (Anach. c. 15). Jebb finds the picture 
of the efpwv drawn by Theophrastus strikingly inadequate as judged 
by Aristotle’s standard. Theophrastus ‘describes merely a person 
who takes a cynical pleasure in misleading or inconveniencing 
others by the concealment of his real feelings and intentions.’ 
According to O. Ribbeck (Rhetnisches Museum 1846, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 381 sqq., tiber den Begriff des efpwr) the cipo» is mentioned for 
the first time in Greek literature in Aristoph. Wud. 449. The 
scholiast on this passage has—eipwy 6 mavra waifwv nal divaxAcvdlov, 
cipwvevduevos araredy, vroxpirns. The Fox is the type of the eipov: 
cf. Philemon, Fragm. otk gor’ dhann§ 7 pév cipwr 19 Quon, | 7 8 avde- 
xaoros; Neither Plato nor Xenophon, according to Ribbeck, makes 
Socrates call himself «ipov. The term was really one of reproach 
applied by his contemporaries who thought that he outwitted 
them. Plato uses elpwveia, cipwmaxds, OF eipwreverbar in a bad sense 
in Soph. 268 A, Legg. 908 D, Rep. 337 A (the passage in which 
Thrasymachus says to Socrates & ‘HpdxAers, én, arn éxeivn 7 elwOvia 
cipwveia Swxpdrous, cal taut ¢yo yon re xal rovros mpotAeyov, Ors av 
aroxpivacba pev ovn eOeAnoois, elpwvevooto 8é xal mdvyra paddovy rroncos 
h} drroxpwoio, ai ris ri oe épwrg), Sympos. 216 E. Cf. Aristoph. Aves 
1211, Plato, Apol. 38 A. The notion of eipw»eia was, however, 
ennobled by the character of Socrates, and by the representation 
which Plato gave of him. In the £%¢h. WVic. cipwreia has the old 
meaning in so far as it involves a divergence from /ruéhk; but when 
the eipw» is said to be yapiévrepos, aS evywy rd cyxnpdy, his character 
is taken in a better and finer sense. Aristotle is the first to make 
Socrates the type of true refined Jrony. But Theoph. understands 
‘irony’ ‘in a sense almost wholly bad,’ as Jebb remarks ( Zheoph. 
p. 191). 

§1.] Imelmann (ods. crét. p. 12), followed by Rassow (Forsch. 11974. 18. 
p. 17), distinguishes two introductory passages in this section, (1) 
mept ra aura . . . oumddrres, and (2) é» 39 rq oulny . . . mpoowosny- 
pars. Imelmann (/.¢.) inserts xai ris eipevetas after dAafovelas in 
line 1127 a. 13; and Rassow, Susemihl, and Bywater (the last 
omitting rjs) accept the emendation. 


Kai T@ Kpoowoiyjpan| xpoowoinua is something uaduly assumed, a. 20. 
something prefended fo: hence here it refers properly only to the 


1127 a. 20. 


a. 21. 


a. 28. 


a. 24, 
a. 35. 
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Yevdouévor, and strictly only to the dda{o», for apretcdas not mpoo- 
soveioOas is characteristic of the efpey (§ 3). The words rq@ spoc- 
rowpars limit the scope of evdopudrav ev Adyors cal mpdfeor—‘ those 
who are untruthful in what they say and do, I mean in the matter 
of personal pretensions.’ The «ai however (which Imelmann oés. 
crtf, p. 12 wishes to omit) seems to me to be necessary before ro 
mpooromnpa4rs. 


§ 2. év8éfev] ‘things held in esteem.’ The commoner meaning 
of ra @doga in Aristotle is of course that of ‘ probable opinions,’ 


§ 4. ab@dxacros] In the good sense here intended, the av6éxacros 
is ‘the man who appears in his own character.’ The term was 
also used in a bad sense as equivalent sometimes to iaos, some- 
times to lMoyrdywv, sometimes to avéddns—see uses collected by 
Zell and Coraes. It is contrasted with efpev in the fragment of 
Philemon quoted above. 


kai Te Bip] Bywater’s note is ‘ fort. xdy rg Big.’ 


épodkoyév] Ramsauer notes the care with which the three verbs 
are used—dpodroyet of the dAnOevrixds, dpvetras of the etpor, and mpoc- 
woutras Of the dAdafop. 

§6.] It is not necessary to point to a base ulterior object, for the 
sake of which the Wevddpneror choose ro Wevdos, in order to establish 
the position that they are wexrol: for rd weidos 1” t/self is pavdoy 
cat Weerdy: and those who choose it pnOerds évexa (and there are 
such), are gavAor rv ew and weeroi. Similarly, the man who is 
dAnOevrixds, where no great interests are involved, simply because 
it is his habit to stick to the truth as such, is érawerds. 


§ 7. év rats duodoyiars] The Par. has gor: roivyy dAnbevrixds, odx 
5 dAnOeveor éy rais cupdevias cat €v GAAois rowovrois Oca eis Sixarcocuwny 
h ddixiay cuvreives . . . GAN’ doris dvev dydyxns 4 vopipov # Sinalov 
Gov rivds wroderixod dyadov Kal év Ady~ cal ev Bip aAnOeves dtd pdvory rd 
dxew ew rhs rovavrns dperijs. 


§ 8. és ydp aloxpdv x.1.A.] The man who shrinks from rd peidos 
as such, in circumstances in which it cannot be called aicxpd», 
as not involving serious social consequences, will @ /fortort shrink 
from it in those circumstances in which the verdict of society 
is severely against it: see the Par. of yap diradnOes cai ev ols ov 
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dori dvdyxn, wodAg@ paddov dy ols dAnOevew dxtyxn &d rd sodrrixdy 1127 b. 5.. 
ayabéy bs ydp evAaBeiras 1d Yevdos cal’ éaurd, didri xaxdv, Gray xai 

aloxpdéy rd aird yérnras, kal ov pdvov 9 xaxdy, GAAd Kal Trois dAXors Boxy 

rowovroy, Tas ov hevferas doy Suvdpes ; 


§ 9. dwoxdiver] I have no hesitation in accepting Coraes’ dwo- b. 8. 
xduwei, which is moreover supported by the Par., ds, ef Senoes mapexxdivas 
TOU pécou, Mpds THY EAAecYey OV mpds THY UEepBoArny vere. 


§ 10. pnBevds gvexa] It is difficult to suppose the case of a man b. 10. 

who magnifies his tmdpxorra, without thinking of his own 8dfa or 
rian aS thereby enhanced. Perhaps we may say that 6 ddfns } 
runs €vexa GAafovevduevos is the man, who, with a definite scheme of 
social success before his eyes, is always ‘advertising’ himself by 
a consistent course of swagger—e.g. the rich parvenu carefully 
affecting country tastes in order to get into county society: 
whereas 6 pndevds évexa dAafovevdpevos is the man who boasts, not 
indeed without some idea of enhancing his reputation, but without 
a definite scheme of social success before his eyes. 


§ 11. és 6 ddafev] The text would be much better without these b. 12. 
words: but if we retain them, we must understand them to refer 
to ‘the Boaster proper, i.¢. the man who boasts without any 
definite end to be served, as distinguished from the man who 
boasts for reputation, and the man who boasts for gain. ‘The 
man who boasts for reputation is not very blameworthy, any more 
than the simple boaster (6 dda{ov) is; the man who boasts for 
gain, however, is more reprehensible. But, whether a man boast 
from simple love of untruth (8 pév rg Wesde: airg xaipeor = 6 dralev) 
or with the ulterior object of reputation or gain (8 8¢ 8dgns «.r.A.), 
we must remember that his boasting is the expression of a character, 
not the practice of an art, and therefore comes in for blame.’ . 


§12.] The clause ovx dy rg dundue 8 x.r.A. is added, lest too b. 14. 
much should be made of the admission—od Ala» eerds: see Top. 
iv. 5. 126 a. 30 dpay 8¢ nal ef rs rey extov f heucréy els dvvapy 
i} Suvardy Onxev, oloy rov codiorny  ddBodoy § KAéwrqy rdw Buvdwevov 
ra GAdrpia iaipeioOa, «tr... . wavres yap of gavAcs card wpo- 
alpeow A¢yorras. 

’Adafoveia is after all a fixed moral habit, not, as might perhaps 
be supposed from its less offensive forms, a mere faculty like that 
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1127 b. 14. of the disputant (&aNexriey), which can be employed without raising 


Dam 


a moral issue. Zogrorexy, not duadexrian, is its true parallel. 

For the doctrine that mpoapécas, not duvdues, are the objects of 
moral judgments, Zell, Michelet, Grant, and Ramsauer refer to 
Top. iv. §. 126 a. 30 (quoted above) and Ré&ef. i. 1. 1355 b. 20 
copioris pév xara thy mpoaipecw, diadexrixds S€ ov Kata THY Mpoaiperw 
@AAd Kard rv Sivaysw—‘ the Sophist is distinguished,’ as Grant puts 
it, ‘from the Dialectician not intellectually but morally.’ 

Bywater makes the words ovx ¢v rg duedue . . . ddalov éorww 
parenthetical; Bekker places a comma after éorw b. 15, and, like 
Bywater, takes dSomep xat yevorns with what follows. I prefer 
to take the words dSowep cal yevorns, as = Somep nai evorns éovi 
xara thy ef nai rp rodode elva, and refer & pév and 6 d€ to 6 adalay 
1. 14, not to the pevorns. I would therefore punctuate thus— 
oux ev ry Suvduer 8’ éorw 6 ddaloy, ddd’ év rH mpoatpéce (kata THY 
ew yap nut rp rowcade elva: adAraleav corw, Somep cat pevorns), & peéy 
TH Werder arg yxaipwr, & 8¢ Bdéns dpeyduevos H Képdous. If we refer 
& pév and & d¢ to the Wevorns, we distinguish the person described 
as r@ wevder aitg yxaipwv from the dAa{ov proper’ of § 10, and 
make 6 &d€ns cpeyouevos  xépdovs, not an adafeov, but a person 
fraudulent in another way. But is it likely that when he wrote 
& pev re Werder air yxaipwr, Aristotle was thinking of another 
Yevorns, distinct from the one whom he had just described in 
almost identical terms (od ydp dy fxatipe rp Wevdee b. 10) in 
§ 10; and, although the methods employed by yevorns and by » 
dda{ev respectively, where xépdos is concerned, may be distin- 
guished, how is the evorns, gud 86s dpeydpevos, to be distinguished 
from 6 dns xdpw dAafovevdpevos? It is perhaps worth noticing 
also that the definition of the dv@parros evdns in Jes. A. 29 seems 
to be against the identification of the 8dfys dpeydpevos i xépSovs here 
(b. 16) with the pevorns as distinguished from the ddafo»—see 
Met, A. 29. 1025 a. 2 dvOpwmos 8€ wevdns, 6 edxepys Kal mpoatperixds 
Trav roovTav Adyov, ph Se Erepdv te GANA Se adré—on which Alexander 
(ed. Bonitz p. 402) has the following comment—aA¢yeru avOpwros 


1 Stabr interprets the words ds 6 dAa({éw in § 11 as if they implied that 
the term dAa{dy is not properly applied.to the pndevds Evexa npooworovpevos, 
but only to the 8é¢ys &vexa. This is surely wrong. ‘ Thut er es aber aus einer 
bestimmten Absicht, so ist wieder ein Unterschied, will er sich namlich damit 
bloss Ansehen und Ehre geben, wie der eigentliche Prakler, so ist er nicht 
allzuhart zu beurtheilen.’ 
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evdns . . . 9 ebxepys mpds Td WevderOas Kai rovrov mpoaiperixds xat 1127 b.14. 
xaipwv rQ WevderOa:, dd rovro xat pi &° dAdo ri, olow xépdos i} pucbdy 
Tiva® ovros yap ouK dari Wevdys ovd prowevdns, adda Hedroxepdis fh ef rs 
Towourdy €orey, 
The Paraph. Heliodorus avoids the error of making & 8¢ ddgns 
dpeysuevos f} xépdous a species of 5 Wevorns (as distinguished from 
6 ddafoyv), by referring & per rp Wevda airg xaipww to the Wevorns 
and 8 8¢ dogns dprydpevos f xépdouvs to the dAafwy: he says cai card 
twa é&y 6 adalav yiveras, Gomep cal 6 wevorns, bs ob ddéns evexa jj 
XPNHaTer mpuctrotetras, GAN’ avrov rou Wevdous évexa pOvop. 


§ 138, of Sé xdpSous, dv nal dwédauais dor Toig wéAag Kai Siadabety b. 19. 
dort ph ovra, oloy pdyri copdy iarpdy|] So Bywater, following K>, 
which (with CCC) omits 4 before dadabeiv, and 7 before larpdv. 
Bekker follows the other MSS in reading 4 and #7. Susemihl 
reads 4, but not #. It is to be noted that pr. K> has &» ndei ans- 
Aavais, CCC dv ff Bee dwdAavors, and Cambr. &» ydeia amddavois, and 
that NC, B’, B*, r, H®, Nb, Ald., Hel., have oto» larpoy 9 payrw 
gopor, and Ob has oloy payriv # iarpor coder. 

As regards the omission of 4 (which seems to rest on three 
authorities, Kb, CCC, and Aspasius—he has rociroy 3¢ parrixn, 
tarpixn, gopia)—a point is certainly made by the inclusion in the 
list of impostors of a third variety—the learned impostor—oogds 
Or gogiorns: but, on the other hand, it might be argued that it 
Is necessary to qualify at least tarpé» by an adjective expressing 
the ski which is pretended to; that it is not being a doctor, 
but being a good doctor, which is the pretence that escapes de- 
tection. The 4 might very easily drop out, and, once out, would 
be likely to remain out, because it seemed so natural to include 
the Sophist among notable impostors. K>’s omission of 7 ought 
not to weigh too much with us. It may be only one of the 
numerous blundering omissions for which the MS is remarkable : 
and perhaps the omission of 4 may belong to the same class. 
On the other hand, what K’ adds or substitutes is entitled to 
great attention; and so, I think that Ramsauer’s conjecture— 
dy 73n daxdAavois—is not to be overlooked. 

It seems to be generally assumed (e.g. by Stahr and Peters) 
that dvra is neut. pl. In that case the words oloy pdvrw x.rr. 
follow awkwardly. On the other hand, if we take d»ra as masc. 
sing., there is some difficulty in connecting the clause — eal 
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(or wal &) dadabei» «A. with what goes before, so as to allow 
us to translate—‘ They pretend to have qualities from which other 
people derive advantage, and to be what one may not-be, and yet 
never be found out, ¢.g. a good doctor.’ 


Tpoowovouvras TA TOLAaUTa Kal ddaLovedovrar’ dom. ydp év abrois Ta 
elpnpdva| ra ruaira = 1d pavriv coder fj larpéy eivar, and ra elpnuéva = 
drddavots Trois wédas and rd dadabeiv py Svra. We must understand 
Aristotle to say that of xépdous évexa are the largest class (ol mAcioros) 


- Of draldves. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 


§ 14. pddtora 8 Kai obros ra evB0fa dwapvodvra| Jebb (Zheoph. 
p- 190) seems to give the exact force of this remark—‘ And more- 
over it is cred:/able things which such persons especially disclaim.’ 
This is an additional reason for regarding them as xaptéorepos. 


oloy nai Lwxpdms ewole.| In the next section we are told that 
elpwveia may become dAafoveia, if excessive. In Plutarch, adv. 
Colotem 18, we actually find the style of Socrates described as 
dralav—nas yap ovx ddafdves of Taxpdrous Adyos, pyddy avrov eldevas 
doxovros, GANG pavOavey del cal (nreiy rd adnbés ; 


§ 15. of 8é rd pixpd xai pavepa [mpoomorodpevor| | See the notes 
of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. The difficulty is that amapyeioOa: not 
mpooroeioOa is the term regularly used by Aristotle’ in connexion 
with the efpw». On the other hand, however, Theophrastus defines 
elpwreia a8 Tpoowoinots emi yeipoy mpdfewv nai Adyov, and in the 
present section Aristotle is showing how elpwreia passes into ada- 
Coveia. Those eipwves who not only deny the possession of great 
qualities, but, in order to lend plausibility to their denial, seriously 
affect small merits or accomplishments, which might be allowed 
‘to go without saying’ (ra psxpa «al Gavepa), as if these were 
their only good qualities, are humbugs. Ramsauer throws out 
the suggestion that the words of 8€ rd puxpa . . . evxaradppévnroi 
elow have accidentally been removed from their proper place 
after elpnnéva § 13; but he does not press the suggestion. It 
seems, however, worth consideration: gavepa would make a good 
antithesis to daAabety gore py Syra. Bywater (following Vahlen) cuts 
the knot by bracketing spooworotpevos. 


2 In ii. 7. 12, however, elpwvela is defined as mpoowolynors 1) ini 1d EXarror. 
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Bauxowavoipyo:| The derivation of this word is obscure. The 1127b. 27. 
Ald. Schol. has Bavxomavovpyous . . . rovs cepvomavoupyous’ Bavxdy yap 
€Xeyor of madacoi rdv tpupepdy. See also Liddell and Scott, s.v. Bavxds 
‘prudish,’ ‘ affected.. The general idea seems to be that of silly 
affected humbugs, contemptible for their little transparent artifices. 


4 tév Aaxdvey éoO4s] not as worn by the Spartans themselves, b. 28. 
but as imitated by certain Athenians. See Coraes, ad loc. rovs 
"AOnypos Aaxwmxes Brodvras "AGnvaious aivirrerat, by xat Anpoobérns 
(1267. 21) xaddwrera, ‘icaow ipav, ds éyd vopifw, moddol Kal roy 
Acéripov, cat rdy "ApxeBiadny, xal roy Xaspértuov, tov érimd\coy rovrom, 
of peO’ nyépay per coxvOpemaxac:, cal axwvifew gaci, xal rpiBwvras 
€xovet, cal dwhds twoddderras’ dresddy 8¢ ovAdeyaos, cal pe adARrwy 
ytverrat, xaxay xai alcxpey ovder éAXeirovct.” 


$17. yelper ydp] sc. rot elpwvos. b. 88. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The eirpdredos, or émdefios, 
is the man whose conversation in society is easy, bright and 
playful, contributing to the pleasure and amusement of the company, 
without offending against good taste, or hurting susceptibilities. 
Especially in the sallies of pleasantry of which persons present 
(himself included) are the objects, will he show graceful tact—never 
saying anything that his victim, being a man of taste, does not 
enjoy : and tacitly imposing his own rule of good taste upon those 
who attack him in turn. The Bepoddyos is the buffoon, or ‘funny 
man,’ whose pleasantry is coarse and offensive, and practised in and 
out of season. The dpyos or dyposos (dypoxos in £. E., A. MM., and 
E. N. ii. 7. 13), presumably so called as being contrasted with the 
doreios, is the dull man, who, like a rustic in polite society, sits 
silent, unable to follow, or contribute to easy conversation, and 
‘incapable,’ as Grant puts it, ‘of either making or appreciating a 
joke.’ The S8edvpia and dypouia of Theophrastus do not present 
many points of likeness to Aristotle’s extremes. 

Looking back over the list which ends with etrpawedla, we seem 
to see in the dperai of the Fourth Book, not vsrfues in our sense, 


i?) 


oe 
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but qualities forming the dignified and brilliant member of polite 
society. ‘The Gentleman,’ always conscious of what is due to 
himself, seems to be presented as the ideal of ‘the good man.’ 
But we must not let this ideal of ‘the Gentleman’ mislead us 
in our interpretation of Aristotle. We must not overlook the way 
in which ail ‘the qualities of the Gentleman’ (even the most 
superficial of them) are made to subserve earnest aims. 

"EXevOepidrns is essentially the habit of doing good with one’s 
money, and implies fellow-feeling regulated by discrimination of 
desert, and a large perception of the public issues involved in the 
smallest act of giving. Meyadompérea is essentially the virtue of 
the man of public spirit, who undertakes a Acrovpyia, on the 
proper performance of which the credit and advantage of his 
city depend. The ¢icrios shows how personal ambition may 
be reconciled with enthusiasm for the common good. The mpaos 
is, above all, cvyyywpouxnés—a man who has sympathies which 
enable him to understand others, and bear with them. The 
giAos and the aAneurexds set the example of dignified, and at the 
same time kindly and straightforward, manners, and so perform 
a moral work of the highest importance, making men understand 
one another better, and respect one another more. Finally the 
etrpamedos performs an important function, by lightening the in- 
cubus of ennui which tends to oppress life. He contributes to that 
dydnavots which is sought not for its own sake, but because it 
makes us more capable of the performance of the earnest duties 
of life: maifew 8 Gras owovdd{n, car’ “Avdyapow, dpbas exew Boxer 
dvarravces yap fouxer 7) masdid, advvarovwres B€ cuvexds movety dvarravoews 
Séovraz. ot 8) réAos  avdmavors® yiveras yap Evexa rhs evepyeias 
(Z. XN. x. 6. 6). 

Thus, in all cases, we are brought back to the standard of the 
Noble Life, or Hellenic Culture. Those who participate in this 
culture know when it is realised in the habits of a member of their 
society, and praise his habits accordingly —rap eLewn 3¢ ras émawveras 
dperds ddyoper (i. 13. 20). 


§ 1. ofa Set Adyew Kal ds, Spolws Se nai dxovew] In the Z. LZ. 
(iii. 7. 1234 a. 14) two kinds of eirpaweAla are distinguished—that 
of the man who knows how to receive pleasantry—and that of the 
man who knows how to originate it. The former consists in 
being able to enjoy a polite and delicate oxépya—even when it 
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raises a laugh against oneself; the latter consists in being able to 1128 a. 1. 
originate a ox@pya which its victim, being a man of good taste, will 
enjoy. odons d€ dirris rhs eirpamedias (fn per yap dy rH xaipew orl 
TH yedoip cal r@ els airdy, day 7 rotovdi, Sv dv 1d oxadppa eoriv, 7 2B 
év rp divacba: rowaira sopiferGa:), grepas pew elocy GAAnAwy, duddrepas 
pevros peadrnres. xal yap tov Suvduevoy roavra wopifecOa ép’ scois 
noOnoeras 6 ed xpivey, xiv els abriv 7 Td yeAoioy, péoos Cora: rod Hoprixov 
cal rov Wuypov. 6 8 dpos otros Bedriov h 1rd py AvTNpdy elvas rd 
hexOev Tq oxonropévp dvre droipovy’ paddov yap det ro €v peodryte 
vrs dpéoxeww utros yap xeives ev. The same distinction is made in 
M. M. i, 30, 1193 a. 17 foras 8 5 edrpdredos Berras sows Acydpevos 
cal yap 6 Surduevos oxawas eupedas, cal bs dy tropeivy cxomtdpevos 
ebrpamedos. 


év roodros . . . totodrwy] Masc. The kind of company will a. 2. 
make a difference. | 


§ 3. Bwpodsxor] The Sapoddyos is literally one who hangs about a. 4. 
the altars to steal or beg what is offered on them: then, meta- 
phorically, a low-fellow who will do anything to get a2 meal— 

a ‘loafer’: and, still more metaphorically, a person who will 
say anything to raise a laugh—a low jester. See Liddell and 
Scott, 8. Vv. 


Gypoxo| The reading of K> and CCC, restored to the text a. 9. 
by Bywater, in place of Bekker’s dypio, given by all other 
MSS. See on the use of the term dyposos in Aristotle, note on iii. 

II. 7. 


otov edrpowo:}] Grant gives us a neat rendering here—‘ they are a. 10. 
called witty, by a name that implies their happy turns.’ 


§ 4. nal of Bwpoddxos edrpdwedor mpocayopedovrar ds xapievres] a. 14. 
And also eirpamedia is sometimes used in a bad sense—as in XN. 7. 
Eph. 5. 4 (quoted by Giphanius), where it is coupled with pewpodcyia, 
and means low jesting. 


§ 5. GevGepiou] K> (followed by CCC) has éAevOépev, In either a. 20. 
case ‘gentleman ’ is the meaning. 


§ 6. Tov xapgdidy ray wakaiy nai roy xawdy] Ramsauer quotes a. 32. 
Rep. 395 E, where xcepeeeiv is used as synonymous with aloxpodoyei» 


1128 a. 22. 


a. 35. 


a. 27. 


a. 29. 
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and xarryopeiyv—xarnyopourrds te Kal xoppdoivras dAAn\ous xal aloxpo- 
Aoyowwras. Cf. Hor. A. P. 281 

‘ Successit vetus his comoedia, non sine multa 

Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 

Dignam lege regi; lex est accepta chorusque 

Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi.’ 
On which Orelli quotes Cic. de Rep. 4. 10. 33 ‘apud quos (Graecos 
antiquiores) fuit etiam lege concessum, ut quod vellet comoedia de 
quo vellet (practerguam de archonie: Schol. Aristoph. Wud. 31) 
nominatim diceret. Quem illa non attigit, vel potius, quem non 
vexavit? cui pepercit?’—and Suidas, *Avripayos’ (B.c. 417-404 ?) 
éddnes otros Whdiopa rrerownxdvat, pt) Setv ceopedeiv €£ dvdparos. For rd 
xappdeir €€ dvéuaros of the Old Comedy, the New Comedy substituted 
tndvoca—allusion—in the case of things as well as persons. 


§ 7. rév 5 oxeéwrovra] Is the conversation of etrpdredos merely 
a game of polite personal banter? We can hardly suppose that 
Aristotle means this. ‘O ed oxémre» rather is one whose conversa- 
tion plays gracefully round things and people—sometimes round 
even serious things and people—presenting them in new and 
amusing—but not therefore ridiculous—lights; he is a sort of 
Dialectician, too, in the world of fancy; for he shapes no course 
for his conversation beforehand, but goes as the winds waft him. 
He is in short the charming talker, whom we like to listen to, for 
other reasons, and because he is always willing to listen to us. The 
meagre accounts of the edrpamedos in the £. £. (iii. 7) and MM. MZ. 
(i. 30) present him merely as one who can give and take polite 
personal banter. 

The definition of etrpamedia in Rhel/. ii. 12. 1389 b. 11 aS wewat- 
devpervn UBpis must be taken in its context; the etrpdrekos whom 
Aristotle has immediately in view there are impulsive but gentle- 
manly youths. The ebrpamedia of the Fourth Book is an dperq of 
the man of the world, and ‘ wema:devpévn vBpis’ describes only one 
aspect of his conversational ‘ versatility.’ 

4 wai tépwew] Eudemus (as quoted in note on § 1) lays stress 
on the pleasure which the edrpdiredos gives r@ ed xpivoyrs. 

§ 9. of 8) way worjoe| Following the Paraphrast’s ov yap rdyra 
pei, Coraes reads od 8) way Ae. Others have proposed dxovoeras 
for woinoes. Tlosnoes seems to me to be the right word in this place, 
after the preceding soveiv. 
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§ 10. ga 8° 068° ay dxodcar| The rule in respect of 1d deovew is, 1128 b. 1. 
it would appear, not so strict as that in respect of ré Aéyeu. 


Gypoixos] Bywater: dypios (Bekker) is the reading of K> and b. 2. 
CCC (as of all other MSS.), although in § 3 both K> and CCC 
read dypowa. Is this dypomos in § 3 a corruption of dyptoe xai? 


§12.] See Introductory Note to iv. 6. The dperai of social b. 4. 
deportment are given here in the same order as in ii. 7. 11— viz. 
aAnOea, evrpanenia, Gidia. ; 


CHAPTER IX. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The passage ii. 7. 15, in 
which the discussion of véyeors follows that of aides in § 14, 
prepares us for a discussion of »epeocs in the present context 
also. But the Fourth Book, as we have it, ends without even 
mentioning »pecss. It seems probable that the accident which 
deprived us of the Nicomachean books answering to v, vi, vii, — 
deprived us of the last part of iv, treating of »éyeors: (iv. 9. 8 is 
perhaps an editor’s interpolation). Perhaps, indeed, part of the 
discussion of aléms is lost; for it is to be noted that there is no 
mention of the dvaicxyyros and xaranAn€ as extremes, where the 
aidnpey iS pécos. At the same time, we cannot feel sure that it was 
Aristotle’s intention here to represent the al8nueyr definitely as péoos. 
So far as the discussion goes, al3és appears merely as a pro- 
visionally good feeling, admirable only in the young: whereas in 
the Z. Z. and M. M. the ai8jpew is evidently regarded as a mature 
man, no less than the dios, dAnéns, and. evrparedos,—as the man who 
has just the right amount of self-assurance, who is not either regard- 
less of what people think of him, or too shy and sensitive to put 
himself forward at all. See AZ. Mi. 29. 1193 a. 1 Sqq. aides 8 earl 
peodrns avaccyuvrias xal xarawAnfews, Corw 8¢ wepi mpdgtes xal Adyous 
[z.¢. it is definitely one of the dperai, so-called, of ‘one’s deportment 
in society’). 6 pe» yap dvaicxurrés éorw 5 dy wayri nal mpds wdvras 
A¢yor nai mparrav d ervyev, 6 8é xaranenAnypévos 6 dvavrios roury, 6 
mavra xal mpds mdyras evAaBovpevos cal mpafat xal elweiy (Gmpaxros yap 
6 roovros 6 mavra xaramAnrrépevos) 4 8¢ aldds nal 6 aldnnoy peodrns 
tis Torey, obre yap Awayra xal wdvres, os 6 avaicxuvros, cal dpet cal 


Bb 
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mpage, obre ws 6 xaranAn€, év mavri xal mdyrws evAaBnOnoerat, AAG mpakes 
Kat épet ev ols Set eat A Bei wal Ore Bet. So also £. £. iii. 7. 1233 b. 
26 sqq. aides 8¢ peadrns avyatcyuvrias nal xaramdntews’ 6 pév yap unde- 
pas dporrifay d8ofns avaicxurtos, 6 8¢ maons dspoiws xaramAn€, 6 d€ ris 
Tay hawouevey émexay aidnuwy. (This is all that we have about aides 
in the £.#.) The same extremes are given in ii. 7. 14, where 
presumably the view of the aiéjpzo»v is the same—viz. that he is a 
mature man on the same level with the edrpdmedos, &c. All that 
we can say, then, is that in the Fourth Book, at least so far as we 
have it, ai8as is looked at from a different point of view: and that 
the discussion of it, so far as it goes, cannot be regarded as 
paralleled by the discussion in the later treatises. In the Z. £. and 
M.M. both aides and véyeots appear among the so-called maOnrexai 
peadrnres—adAnOeca, evtparedia, piria, and ceuvdrns: whereas the sub- 
ject of the oth chapter of the Fourth Book is carefully distinguished 
from the foregoing aperai, its discussion forming a sort of appendix 
to the Book. Aides, as presented in this chapter, is a natural 
shrinking from incurring the bad opinion of other people, which is 
useful in those whose morality is not yet assured, as preventing 
them from doing things which would bring them into disgrace: 
but it is only thus provisionally useful. The time ought to come 
when one, as a matter of fact, does not do, or think of doing, such 
things. This is the strong position which Aristotle takes up. But 
it suits most men to look at aides differently, and to argue thus— 
‘I have done wrong, but I am ashamed. I have done a bad 
thing, but I am not such a bad man after all, because I am 
ashamed. This bad thing done by me is not so bad as the same 
thing done by my neighbour, who does not seem to be ashamed of 
having done it.’ Aristotle in this chapter declares himself—as we 
might expect—against this substitution of the subject’s feeling in 
the place of an objective moral standard. He sees that the man 
who thus palliates a bad action, and gives himself, as it were, 
absolution for it, will be prepared, with a light heart, to repeat it; 
and that aides, though at first a protection, may become a snare. 
We can understand therefore the anxiety which he shows through- 
out the chapter to make it quite plain that aides ts not a virtue. 
He feels that the point is one of great pracéical importance, because 
it suits human weakness so well to make it out a virtue. 

For rota aicyvvovrat xai dvacyuvrovow Kal mpds tivas xai was Exovres 


see the interesting chapter Rhev. ii. 6. 1383 b. 12 sqq. 
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§ 1. wd8e.] See note on ii. 7. 14. 


$éBos tig A8ogias] Ramsauer refers to Plato, Legg. i. 646 E 
PoBovpeba B¢ ye mwodAdus dd£ay, tryoupevos SoEdleobas xaxol mpdrrovres 
A€yorrés rt rev py Kada@v* by 37 Kai cadovpev roy PdBow Hueis ye, ofpas Be 
cal ravres, aiaxumyv. In Rhel. ii. 6, referred to above, the definition 
(1383 b. 13) does not include the term ¢4680s—¢orw 39 aloxvvy Avmy 
Tis  rapaxy wept ra eis adofiay hawdpeva épey ray xaxdv, } mapdvrwy fh 
yeyousray f peddrAdvrov. In Zop. iv. 5. 126 a. 6 (referred to by Ram- 
sauer) doubt seems to be thrown on the propriety of including the 
term d8os in the definition—éay ody ris ryv aloxuyny hdBov efry f Thy 
opyiy AUmnv ov oupBnoera ev TE altr@ 1d elBos nal 1d yévos tnapyew' 
N péev yap aicxuyn ev re Aoporexg, 5 8é PdBos ev rH Ovpoedel, xal 7 yey 
umn ev rH embupnrunp (ev rovr@ yap Kai 4 H8om), ) 8 spy) ev re 
Bupoedet, Sor’ ob yérn ra drosobévra, éredy on ev ty avr Tois elder 
népuxe yiverOar. In strict conformity with this view that aicyvvy is 
év t@ Aoytorixq we have a second definition in Rhef. ii. 6. 1384 a. 
23 drei wept ddoflas davtacia dorivy 4 aloyvyn, cal ravrns abris ydpw 
GAAG fp Trav aroSawdvrev «7.4. It is to be noted, however, that the 
definition with which Rheé. ii. 6 opens (1383 b. 13, quoted above) 
contains the word datvépeva. 


1128 b.11. 


§ 2. Swep Soxet mdBous paddov 4 Zews efvar] Ramsauer compares b. 15. 


de An. i. 1. 403 a. 16 fome 8€ xai ra THs Wuxns wdby wayra eivas pera 
adpuros, Gupds, mpadrns, pdBos, €heos, Gdpaos, érs xyapd nal rd gireiv re 
ai poet’ Spa yap rovros mdcxe rs 7d cpa. It is of course only a 
éfts of the Wux which is contrasted here, in this way, with a rdéos, 
for there are dodtly ées. 

§ 3. Sa 7d wdbes Lavras wodkdkd dpaprdvew, bwd ris aldods Se 
xwiJeo@at}| This regulation of waOos by dos is the only regulation 
possible at first, but must not be acquiesced in as a permanent 
form of moral government. The gvotxy dper_ which is constituted 
by the de facto prevalence of good over bad feelings, does not make 
a man good :” his own right. Ovyx oid» re dyabdv elvar xupiwg dvev 
pov noews Vi. 13. 6). 

§ 5. odSérepa ydp mpaxtéa] This seems to bind down the émieuns 
to a very strict observance of conventional propriety ; but probably 
Aristotle only means that the émeunfs will avoid vulgarity as well as 
immorality—e.g. as the Ald. Schol. says, he will not eat in the 
market-place—like the BdeAupés of Theophrastus, who, sAnOovons 
THs dyopas, mporeAOay mpds ra xapva f} ta pda f ra axpddpva, dornces 

Bba 


b. 17. 


b. 24. 


1128 b. 24. 


b. 25. 


. b. 28. 


b. 29. 
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tpaynnari{erat, dua tq mwdovvrs mpocAakeyv. Rassow (Forsch. 93) is 
probably correct in reading ov3’ for oi« before aicxurréov. 


§ 6. gaddou 8¢ xai] Rassow (Forsch. 93) conjectures di for cai 
here, and supplies with gavAcuv not simply ¢ori but aloyuy éori. 
Susemihl adopts Rassow’s &a, and makes the words ov yap mpaxréoy 
$4... aloxuvréov § 5 parenthetical. I think that Rassow’s &a, 
though a legitimate and tempting conjecture, is not strictly necessary. 
The same may be said of Bywater’s suggestion—xat rg. 


mi tots exovgias yap f aids} In Rhe/. ii. 6. 1384 a. 16-22, as 
Ramsauer notes, dxotora are mentioned which cause aicyten. Kb 
CCC, Paris 1853, and NC read dxovoioss. 


§ 7. &§ bwoOdcews emetxds] ‘good 17’: but the dperai are good 
without an if, 


tév td To1adta mpdrrovra| Bywater (with K> and Cambr.). I 
much prefer Bekker’s ré roatra mpdrrovra, 


§ 8.] I think that this § is an editor’s interpolation. A case, 
however, might conceivably be made out for the retention of ovx 
fore 8 ov8 fh eyxparesa apern, GAdd Tis pextn: the argument being— 
Seven éyxpdrea is not an apern, so a fortiori al’ds is not. The 
€yxparns has bad desires which he resists stoutly and successfully ; 
the aidovpevos who makes a virtue of his al&ds has bad desires which - 
he seeks to palliate.’ 


BOOK VF. 


Micuak Epu. introduces this Book as follows :—e» r@ rapdvre 
mépnt@ SSrip ray "Apororédous nOixav Nixopayelov wpaypareias wpdbeors 
cory elneiy mepl ris peptxorépas Sixatoovens Kal Tov ovoroixou ravTy 
Sicatov Tray dyrimepevoy Te TouTas adtxias Kal adicov’ Birr} yap 7 SixacorvM 
A€yerat, 7 Te OAn aperh Kal 7 mpoxeyen, Aris xal avridinpyras TH Ppovnces 
tH avdpeia ry owppooiyy, Sv éxdorn, mpos 1d Sixatocvwn AtyeoOat, Kai 
iSios n ev Ppdvnors, 7 Be avdpeia ny 8€ Gadppooiwn cvopdlera’ y O€ mpo- 
xetpémm apery Sixatoovn pév Aéyerat Kai dvopderas rq THs OAns dixatocimns 
cvdpare’ Svopa 8 (toy ove éxAnpwuato, dAX’ Somep exeivos 6 OAupreovixns 
ov Zewxpdrns ob WAdrev ovx *Apioreidns adda rp xowg mdvrov drOparer 
ovdpart GvOpwros dvopd eras, ovre xal } mapovoa aperi) Sixatoourn KaXeiras 
TS Kove THs GrAns Oixacogvens dvdpare eloi 8 abrhs pépn dv0, rd re 
Bcavepntixov Gixacov xat rd dcopOwrixdy, 

For a summary of the Peripatetic teaching mepi dixasoovms see 
M. M. i. 33. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Justice and Injustice. Let us, according to the method hitherto 
adopted, start from the commonly given descriptions of the states in question. 

Justice then ts commonly described as ‘a state which makes us able to perform 
just acts ; which makes us act justly and wish what ts just.’ A corresponding 
description ts given of injustice. Here the words ‘and wish what ts just’ are 
important, serving to mark the distinction between a state or habit on the one 
hand and a science or faculty on the other. A science or faculty (e.g. larpuch) 
can produce either of two contraries, but a state or habit (whether physical like 


1129 a. 3. 
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ivyiea, or moral like &asootvn) ts a bent towards the production of one class 
of effects only. We may gather then from the commonly given description of 
justice that it ts not‘a faculty which enables us to perform just or unjust acts 
indifferently. 

So much for the ethical import of the ‘description. But from the merely 
logical point of view tt is to be noted that since, as we have just observed, science 
ts of contraries, the science or knowledge of a state or habit will be that of sts 
contrary also. It ts also to be noted that the knowledge of a state or habit throws 
light upon tts material conditions, and a knowledge of these upon the state or 
habit: if e.g. we know that being in good training is having firm flesh, we 
know that being tn bad training ts having soft flesh ; and we also know that 
things good for training are things which produce firmness of flesh. lt ts 
generally the case that if one of two contraries has various meanings the other 
has correspondingly various meanings. 

Now injustice has two meanings, for the unjust man is (1) the man who 
transgresses the law and (2) the man who takes too much or ts unfair. Con- 
sequently the just man is (1) the man who observes the law and (2) the man 
who ts fair. Qua ‘disposed to take too much’ the unjust man will have to do 
with external good things. But since the unjust man ts also disposed to take too 
Little of that which is evil, the wider designation ‘unfair’ ts more accurately 
applied to him, including as it does both ‘disposed to take too much of that which 
#s good’ and ‘ disposed to take too Isttle of that which ts evil. 

Concerning justice in the first sense of the term. Since the just man ts the 
man who observes the law, all that ts tn accordance with the law ts ‘just’ tn 
one sense of the term. Since then the laws cover the whole field of conduct, 
inculcating all the virtues and forbidding all the vices, justice in this sense ts 
complete virtue—complete virtue, however, viewed not as a simple possession, but 
as putting its possessor in a certain relation to other people. In short, the just 
man in this first sense is the man who ‘can use his virtue towards other people.’ 
This is why ‘ruling over other people tests a man’s justice’; and why justice 
1s sometimes thought to differ from all the other virtues in being ‘the good of 
other people. This first kind of justice then ts not a part of virtue (i.e. a virtue) 
but virtue (i.e. the virtuous character) as a whole; and the contrary, injustice, 
as not a part of vice but vice as a whole. The difference between virtue 
(i.e. the virtuous character as a whole) and this kind of justice ts constituted 
by a difference in the point of view from which each ts regarded. Regarded 
simply as the possession of the good man his moral character as a whole ts 
called virtuous; regarded as placing him in certain relations to other people it 
ts called just. 


§ 1. wept S€ 8ixacoodvns x.7.A.] Td dixasoy is the principle of justice, 
or justice in the abstract ; di«xasoovvy is the habit of acting in accord- 
ance with the principle. 

Grant and Ramsauer refer to E,W. ii. 7. 16 mept 3€ dieacocrvons, 


' BovAera: expresses the steady tendency of any natural law (cf. v. 5. 14 
BovAera: pévey paAAov), not merely the consistent wish of the moral agent. 
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eet uvx dmdas A€yerat, pera ravra dceAdpevoe wept exarépas epodpev mas 1120 a, 3. 
peadrnres tow, Grant remarks that més peodrnrés elow; is a slightly 
different question from moia peodrns; and Ramsauer says ‘caute 
dictum sroia peodrns, because it will be shown v. 5. 17 that 
f, Siatoovm peadrns tis ¢oriv, ov roy avrdov 8€ rpdérov rais dAAas 
Gperais, GAN’ Ore pero écriv—t.¢. rov tcov between rd sAcov and rd 
€\arrov. The doctrine of v. 5. 17, however, relates only to parti- - 
cular justice, no attempt being made, according to Ramsauer, in 
the Fifth Book, to show that universal justice is a pesdrns, whereas 
in ii. 7. 16 both kinds of justice are contemplated as peadrnres. 
Hence Ramsauer thinks that the words was peosdryrés ciow (ii. 7. 16) 
are spurious. Surely this is a very unsafe line of criticism. If the 
Fifth Book was not written by the author of the Second Book, the 
inconsistency noticed by Ramsauer, if inconsistency it be, need 
not surprise us. If, as Ramsauer is inclined to believe (p. 281), the 
Fifth Book was written by the author of the Second Book, are the 
two passages really so inconsistent that to remove the inconsistency 
we must alter the text? Particular Justice may perhaps be a 
peodrns in a sense somewhat different from that in which the other 
dperat coordinate with it are peodrnres: but universal justice, at any 
rate, being the manifestation in society of all the dperai, is a peodrns 
just as its constituent elements—avdpeia, cwppoovm, &c., are severally 
peodrnres—t. ¢. it iS a peodrns mepi mpates xal maby. When we calla 
man dydpeios we think of him specially as one who observes moder- 
ation in relation to certain particular mpdges and wd6y): when we 
call him dixaces in the wide sense we think of him as one who 
observes moderation in relation to all spdafes and md6y generally. 
This is so obvious that the writer of the Fifth Book does not think 
it necessary to make any definite statement on the subject: 
although he comes very near to doing so when he says ch, 2. § 6 
f dé (#.e. Universal Justice) wep) drayra mepi doa 5 onovdaios—1.¢. the 
8ixawos is related to all his circumstances as dei, cal ws 6 Adyos. I am 
therefore disinclined to follow Grant and Ramsauer in attaching 
any special significance to moia here. It seems to follow very 
naturally the soias of the preceding line, to which no one thinks of 
attaching any special significance. 


§ 2. xard thy adrhy péBoBov] s¢. the method of taking the a.6. 
év8ofa OF Aeyspera wepl airis (cf. § 3 below dpmper 37 mdvras . . . 
Bovdopevouvs Adyew), and testing them by their conformity with 
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1129 a. 6. philosophical ideas, which, in their turn, are often modified in 


a. 9. 


accordance with the é8oga or Aeydpeva: cf. E. NV. i. 8. 1 oxerréov dé 
wept abrns ov pdvov ex Tov cupmepdoparos Kat €£ Sy 6 Adyos, GAAa Kai éx 
Tov Aeyopevey nept auras’ TP pew yap dAnOet wdvra ovvgdes ra indpxovra, 
rp 3€ evdet rayd diahwret radnOés. Cf. note on vii. 1. 5. 

§ 3. nat Bodovras Ta Bixarca . . . Ta Gdtxa]| This is added, Mich. 
Eph. says, to distinguish the &ts—#xatoovwvn—from a Sdvayis (or 
éxurrnpn) :—ovx év r@ BovdeoOa mpdrreyw doriv rd elvar éxeivass (2. ¢. rats 
Suvdpect Kal emiornpas) dAda ev rq dvvacbas’ 6 yap THy larpihy Exeov, 
rdy pn BovrAnra vyaley, larpos éorl nat A€yerat, Spoiws cai 6 THY pyTropuCHY 
duvapww Exwv, nav py Urép roy 8iucaiwoy A€yy GAAG ray ddixwy, prrap éoTi, 
cal GAws xdy Suvnrat imép audorépwry trav re dixaiwy cat Toy adixeoy pyTwep 
€ori, dixatos 8€ dorww ody 6 ra dixaa mparrew Suvdpevos (which is all 
that the expression mpaxriwot rav dtxaiwr by itself without the 
addition xai Bovdorras «.r.A. implies): dvvarae yap cat 6 ddu«os ravra 
mparrew, GANG Sixads éorew 5 BovAdpevos’ Bovdreras 8€ 5 ri Ekw Exwr viv 
elpnpéemmv. The Paraph. Heliodorus has remarks to the same 
effect. 

This view of the force of xai BovAovra: seems to me to explain the 
connexion ov3¢ ydp § 4 naturally and adequately, and to make it 
unnecessary, with Jackson (Book V. introd. pp. xv, xvi), to interpo- 
late v. 9. §§ 14-16, 1137 a. 4-26 between § 3 and § 4 here. It 
may be true that ‘the doctrine of ch. 1. § 4, is necessary to 
complete the argument of ch. 9. § 16,’ and it is interesting to note 
that this was the opinion of Mich. Eph. ‘ who, though he does not 
suspect any displacement, is nevertheless careful in commenting on 
the latter passage to quote the former.’ But it is necessary to 
remember in connexion with this quotation that he has already 
explained to his own satisfaction the immediate sequence of § 4 
upon § 3 in ch. 1. 

For the popular view here appealed to, that Justice implies 
BovAnors, 2. ¢. a definite moral bent, and is therefore not a dvvayis or 
¢miornpn cf. Philemon (quoted by Stobaeus, //or. vol. i. p. 189, ed. 
Meineke) dsp dixads dorw ox 5 pr) adixGy | GAN’ doris ddixeiy Suvdpevos 
py Bovdera, and Menander (Meineke iv. 344) Sixacos ddueiy odx 
énictaras tpémos. The term mpoatpeiras would probably have been 
preferred by the writer here as more technically correct than 
Bovdera, had he wished to give an accurate definition of justice : as 
it is, he merely quotes popular language: cf v. 8. 11 Sixatos Sra» 


mpoehdpevos Sixatompeyy, and v. 5. 17 xal 9 pév Sxatoovwn dori nal Hw 6 
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Sixatos Aéyerat mpaxrixds KaTa Wpoaipecw row dixaiov. At the same time 1129 a.9. 
it is to be noted that in v. 11. 6, the impossibility of rd éavrdy aduciv 
is proved by reference to the fact (stated in v. 9. 5 and 6) that no 
man wishes (Bovderat) to be injured; the absence of BovAnors 
shows that there is no déi«ia xpés davréy, Upoatpeors, however, seems 
to be the accepted term in the two Aristotelian passages which state 
most explicitly the distinction now before us between a moral habit 
and a faculty—viz. 2. WV. iv. 7. 12 ovx év rn Suvdpe: 8 éoriv 6 adalov, 
GAD’ év TH mpoaipéce’ Kara ti Efey yap Kai r@ rowade elvat adalay éorw, 
and Zop. iv. 5. 126 a. 30 dpay 8¢ wal ef rt Tov Wexrav h heveraw eis 
Suvapew 4 eis rd duvardy *yxev (sc. one’s Opponent in a dialectical 
encounter), oloy rov cogiorny § didBoAov 4 KAerrny Tov suvdyevor AdOpa 
Ta GAAdrpta KAewTew. vvdeis yap rar elpnuéver rp duvards eival rt ToUTeY 
rovovros A€yerac’ duvarat pév yap xal 6 Beds Kai 6 orrovdaios ra HavaAa Spay, 
aX’ ov eiol rovwvros’ mavres yap of davrot xara mpoaipeow déyorrat. 
The distinction between moral character on the one hand and 
intellectual ability or professional skill on the other, which is 
formulated by Aristotle in the above passages, was one which the 
Greek mind found it difficult or inconvenient to keep in view, if we 
may judge from Plato's evidently strong desire to bring it home to 
his readers: see Rep. 332 D ré rots idous dpa eb roveiv nal éxOpovs 
caxas Stxaorvmny Aéyes ; Aoxet pot. Tis ovw duvarmraros xdyvovras idovs 
eb sroceiy xat €yOpous xaxas pds vocor wai vyiaay; “larpos . . . 335 D 
ob Gepudrntos, otyat, ~pyov Wuxew, GAAd Tov evayriov. Nai. Ovdé 
Enpornros wypaive, dAAd rou dvavriov. [ldvu ye. Ovde 3) rov ayabov 
BAarrew, adAd rou évavriov,. @aiveras. ‘O 8¢ ye dixawos dyads ; Daw ye. 
Otx dpa rov diuaiov Brdwrey epyov, & NoAcuapxe, ofre idov ofr’ dddov 
ovseva, GANG rot évavriov. Gorgias 460 C Ew. Ovxovw ardyxn rip 
pnroptxdy Sixatoy civat, row d¢ Sixatoy Bovrec bas Sixata wparrew; Top. dai- 
verai ye. Xe. ovdérore dpa BovAnceras 6 ye Bixatos adixeiv, Top. "Avadyan. 
Iw. rdv d¢ pnropixdy avdyxn x row Adyou Bixatoy elvar. Top. Nai. Ye. 
ovderore dpa BovAnceras 6 pyropixds dduxeiy. Gorgias then contradicts 
himself by saying that the fyropuxdés may use his art adices—the 
intention of the whole passage being to bring vividly before us ‘the 
old confusion of the Arts and the Virtues’ (Jowett iii, 12). C/ also 
Meno go B, where it is argued that virtue is not an accomplishment 
which can be taught, else good men would surely teach their sons 
to be virtuous. So far from being an accomplishment which can 
be acquired, it is rather a divine gift or inspiration. At any rate, 
it is not something which the sophists can teach, as riding-masters 
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as it employs the one or the other will produce Oepydrys or Wuxpdrns 1129 a. 
in the patient—always a definite result from the means taken, since 
ai Doyo iurdues pia évds. In AMef. ©. 2 the contrast is that between 
an: dAoyos duvayis such as rd tyewdy (2.¢. rd rourexdy Vyeias) and a 
dvvayus pera Adyou, Such as larpexy: in the passage before us (£Z/;. v. 
i, 4) the contrast is between a éfts, such as tyiea, and a duvays pera 
Adyov, such as larpun. As the droyos divauss—rd vyewwdy produces 
only tiylea (Me?.), so the é€is—byiea (Z¢h.) produces only tyesd 
(2. e. ra onpavrixd tyeias—see Top. i. 15. 106 b. 35 rd tyewdv rd per 
tyteias mounrixdy, rd 8é udacrixdy, rd 8€ onpavrixdy. Cf. Ae/. T. 2. 
1003 a. 35, Me/. K. 3. 1061 a. 6). For the doctrine ra» évavrioy 
pia émornpn the editors refer to An. Pr. 24 a. 21, 48 b. 5, 504. 19, 
Phys. viii. 1. 261 a. 30, de An. 427 b. § ; and Jackson refers also 
to Plato, Phaedo 97 D, and Charmides 166 E. The reason why 
Tov évavriov pia émeornun is stated in the passage Me/. 6. 2. 1046 b. 
I-20 quoted above—viz. Adyos dorly 4 émornuyn, 6 8€ Acyos 6 avrds 
8nAot TO mpaypa nal riy orépnow. For orépnos see Mer. A. 22, and 
cf. Zop. vi. 9, where rules are given for the definition of ra xara 
orépnow Aeydpeva. 


Zits 8 4 varia tév evartiwy oJ] Rassow (Forsch. p. 95, note) a. 14. 
supports the conjecture of Muretus—éfis 8’ 4 airi) ray evavrioy of. 
On the margin of his copy Muretus found the note ofa scribe to the 
effect that some MSS. have a»ri instead of évayria. This suggested 
to Muretus that an original airy became drri, which in its turn 
became évayria, H® actually reads 9 avr. 


dyrewSs BabBiLew] Cf. Zop. i. 15. 106 b. 34 rd tpewas f womnrixds a. 16. 
i) pudacreces f} onpayrixads pnOyceras. 


§ 5. wodAdnis péev ody yvwpiferar .. .] The transition here, a 17. 
though suggested by the émornun Soxet ray éevavrioy 7 aiTi) eivat of 
§ 4, is very abrupt, and even inconsequent. After telling us in 
§§ 3 and 4 that ‘ the és Justice does not result in both dicaa and 
d&xa, but only in the former, herein differing from a dvvapus perd 
Adyou like larpexn, which can produce either health or sickness, and, 
generally, from an émiornpn which, if it knows the és, also knows 
the orépnors of the és, the writer seems to be suddenly struck by 
the /agical importance of this last point (that the knowledge of the 
é&s is the knowledge of its orépnocs) for his present purpose (the 
joint investigation of &xawcivn and ddimia), and enlarges on it 
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1129 a. 17. throughout §§ 5, 6, and 7, dismissing entirely the really important 
ethical doctrine (the difference between éfs and duvauts or éreornpn) 
which he has only just raised in §§ 3 and 4. Inconsequent, how- 
ever, though the transition marked by pév ody certainly is, we can 
understand how it might seem a perfectly natural one to a writer 
whose critical faculty was overweighed by his knowledge of peri- 
patetic doctrine. According to that doctrine és or ‘ possession’ is 
related not only to certain definite éerd (2. ¢. rd xara ray éfv) which 
may be safely inferred from it (as in turn it may be inferred from 
them as symptoms), but also to the orépyots or ‘ privation’ of that 
of which as és it is the ‘ possession.’ ‘True, the relation between 
éfis and é«ra is something very different from that between éfs 
and orépyois: but the writer of the Fifth Book is not the man to 
discriminate in such a case. He sees no inconsequence in the 
remark that ‘a é&s does not produce contraries—but the knowledge 
of a és is the knowledge of its évavria é€«s or of its orépyors.’ 

The writer’s implication, however, in §§ 5, 6, 7, and 8—that the 
knowledge of Sxaoovvn is the knowledge of ddixia, and vice versa— 
must be accepted with a reservation. It has only a logical value. 
Definitions of the two ées, embodying and rationalising popular 
opinion, may indeed be arrived at by one enquiry. We may save 
ourselves the trouble of making two enquiries. But it is only the 
just man, as such, who really knows what Justice is. The dialect- 
ical outsider, as such, can only rationalise the popular troAnpes ds 
€xopev mepi tov dixaiov, as he may equally well rationalise the téroAn- 
Weis mept rov ddixov. As the just man, however, is not ideally just, 
but has to struggle with the forces of evil, he will also know ddki«ia, 
and he will know it # s#s essence, because the essence of adi«ia is 
that it opposes itself to 3«aoctvy, The just man knows ddi«ia 
essentially because he knows it for what it really is—as the enemy 
of diuacoovwvn, But it is not conversely true that the knowledge of 
ddixia which the ddxos possesses is also the knowledge of dxatootwn. 
He sees in dxatoovv only the enemy of ddi«ia: but this is to see 
only an accident of &xaoovv, which is essentially na\\iormn—a 
beautiful organising principle—xai off éamepos off épos ovTw Oavya- 
ards. The dé«os in short knows the sanction of the just law—the 
punishment which it inflicts, but not the just law sse/f, as such: 
see Plato, Rep. iii. 409 D, E wompia pév yap dperny re cat abriy 
otmor dy yvoin, dper) 8¢ hucews watdevopéms xpdvp dua atris re xai 
rovnpias émeotnuny Agwerat. 
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tiv Swoneydvev| Fritzsche quotes Afe/. A. 2. 982 a. 23 6 rjy 1120 0.10. 
xabddrov émornpny ¢xov odd was mavta ta Uroxe(ueva, Where ra voxei- 
peva are the particular cases or facts which fall under the general 
rule or principle. In his note on the passage, Bonitz, while 
showing how the term naturally lends itself to this sense (the 
extension of the logical subject—ro toxeipevov is narrower than 
that of the predicate), remarks that it is a sense which it does not 
bear elsewhere (#.¢. than in Afe/. A. 2), so far as he knows, in 
Aristotle’s writings. Nor is it easy to see how here (Z. J. v. 1. 5) 
it can mean merely particular cases or symptoms—ra and ris ELews, 
for éx ray edexrudy plainly takes up dnd ray troxepévor, and 1rd 
evexrexdy iS immediately afterwards explained as ro roenrexdv. Peters 
translates—‘ A habit is often known by the opposite habit, and 
often by its causes and resulis’?; and Jackson says: ‘ra twroxeipeva 
include not merely manifestations and symptoms of the és in 
question, but also its causes and conditions. In fact the troxeipeva 
Of tyiesa (to take a particular example) are ra tysewd in the various 
kindred senses of @uAaxrixd, srownrixd, onpavrixad, and Sexrina tyteias. 
For these senses of tyed cf. Ales. iii. 2. p. 1003 a. 34, X. 3. Pp. 
1061 a. 5, Zop. i. 15. p. 106, b. 35.’ I am inclined to think that if 
the writer had intended to use imoxeipeva here for evexriea in this 
very wide sense of the latter term, he would not immediately have 
added cal rd evexrixdv rd worntixdy x.r.A. 1 prefer to understand ra 
inoxeipeva aS the material conditions of evegia (rd dvayxaioy rd éf 
imobécews Of Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34-200 b. 8, rd oF ote dvev rd od Of 
Met. A. 7. 1072 b, 12, rd ws VAN Aeydpevor xai al xevnoes al ravrns Of 
Phys. ii. 9. 200 a. 31)—the necessary food, &c., used as means or 
material (rd sro«yrixdv evegias) by the yvps»acrns or trainer who is the 
efficient cause of evefia: cf. Pol. A. 1. 1238 b. 25 rhy xpariorny re 
dries nal rip €x ray troxeudveoy dpiorny ov Sei AeAnOévae rdv ayabdv 
vopoberny cai rév ds aAnOas modrixdv, Fritzsche (whom Grant follows) 
is supported in his (I think, erroneous) view of the meaning of 
troxeineva here by Mich. Eph. who has—yvepif{era: n efits . . . fd 
awd trav bw abdthy éxrdv, cai ra éxra ex ras éews. The Paraph. 
Heliodorus, however, is right—ywacxovras 8¢ al ees nal and rév xray’ 
Efis pév yap épe elneiv 4 vyieua, éxrov 8€ 1d Cyrewwdv 8 pds dyicray Odper 
el yap ywooxoper tytedy etvas rd wourucdy wuxvérnros dy capxl yweono- 
pev eve€iav elvas thy ev capt wusérpra. The Paraph., it will be 
observed, is guilty of a little confusion here in his use of the terms 
tyieua and evefia: see Top. v. 7.137 a. 3, quoted by Zell, éwel dpoles 


1129 a.19. 


a. 21. 


a. 28. 


a. 24. 


a. 25. 


a. 27. 
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éxes larpés re mpds rd moinrexds Uyteias eivat cal yupvacrys mpds Td srosn- 
rexds evefias, €or: 8 Weov yupyacrod rd mounrixdy elas evetias, etn dv row 
larpod rd roimrixdy elvas vpelas. 


nuxvétns| Zell quotes Phystognomontca 806 b. 22, where oxAnpa 
is coupled with edexrixy as applied to odpé. 


§ 6. dxodouBet x.r.A.] Zep. i. 15. 106 b. 21 et eri ray xara 
orépnow xai e&w Aeyouévan emoxoneiy el yap Odrepov mdeovaxas Aéyerat, 
al rd Aourdy, otov el rd alaOdverOa mreovayas AEeyerat kata Te THY Wuyny 
kul rd cpa, cal rd dvaioGyroy eivas wAcovaySs pyOnoeras Kard re uxny 
kat rd cpa, 


ds éxi rd mods] because there are exceptions to the above rule: 
see Zop.i. 15. 106 b. 2 rp pév xara ray didvouay gireiy 1rd puceiy 
évavriov’ rq 8€ xara THY Topurikny évéepyeay ovdev—t.¢. prety iS used 
mAeovayas (= ‘to love’ and ‘to kiss’), but poet» the Garepor is not. 

otoy ef 7d Bixatoy, kai 7d Gdinov}] This is the reading of Ha Mb 
Nb Q> B' adopted by Bekker and Bywater. But K>, Pb, Camb. 
read oloy ei rd Gdixov cat 4 ddixia, and L> (followed by Jackson) 
reads otov ef rd Sixatoy cat rd ddixov cai Wy adixia: 2.¢. we have ro 
@ixoy and 4 adkia, but their contraries rd 8cxacov and 7 8cxatoovvn are 
absent from K> Pb Camb., and 4 Sexaoovvn is absent from Lb. [| 
would suggest that the archetype of Kb Pb Camb., which was 
throughout distinguished for the unusual frequency with which it 
omitted words and clauses, omitted ré Sixasov nai 4 Scxacoovvn xai, the 
Original reading being otoy e? rd Sixatoy xat 7 Bcxarocvvn, cal rd adiKxoy 
kat 9 adixia. The plural 6drepa (given by all MSS. apparently, 
except H® and I, which have @drepox—adopted by Bywater—in 
both places) would perhaps be thus accounted for: c/ for similar 
plurals 2. WV. v. 2. 9. 1130 b. 14 cal rd ddcxoy cal 9 aducia ob tadra 
GAN’ Erepa exeivwy, ra pev os pépyn ra 8° ds Oda. 


§ 7. 8d 1d odveyyus elvar thy Spovupiay abrav AavOdver] se. 7 
dpovupia—‘ the equivocation, riy duovupiay being = ra dépovupa: 
‘because the things called by the same name (ra dyuovupa) stand 
very close to each other, the equivocal use of the name escapes 
notice.’ ‘Opervpa are things which have nothing but the name in 
common, as Man and Picture, each of which is called {g@ov. Zuva- 
vupa are things which have a common name and a common nature, 
as Man and Ox: each not only #s called, but ts (gov: see Cas. 1. 
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I a. I dudvupa Adyera Sv Gvopa pdvoy xowdr, 6 8€ Kara rodvoua Acyos 1120 a. 27? 
repos .. . cuvdvupa dé A€yerat Gy rd Te dvopa Kowdy xat 6 Adyos 6 airds. 
In Zop. i. 15. 107 a. 3 Aristotle illustrates the equivocal uses of the 
term dyaééy under various Categories, and remarks that a term 
which is applied to several objects, each of which belongs to a 
different Category, is employed equivocally, #.¢. with a different 
meaning in each Category—oxomeiy 8€ xal ra yévy tov cata rotvopa 
Kamyyopi@y, et raitd éorw enti mavrwy ei yap py raurd, opdov ore dpeove- 
pov ro Aeydpevoy, oloy rd dyabdy cv eéopare pév rd momnrixoy Hoovns, év 
iarpenn 8€ 1d romrixdy vyeias, emi 8€ ras Wuxns Td mody elva, oiov 
coppova fh avdpeiay } Sixatay’ duoiws 8¢ xal emi avOpmnov. enayou de 
TO wore, oto» TO éy TH Katpp ayabdy’ ayaboy yap Aéyeras Td €v T| xatpe’ 
modddxts 8¢ Td Tomdy, olov emi rov perpiou’ Aéyeras yap Td pérpioy ayabdy, 
dore éuwvupoy rd ayabdy, woavtes 8 cal 1rd Aevxdy eri TopaTos pev 
xpapu, émi 8€ havns rd evnxoov’ tmapanAnciws 8€ nal rd dfv' od ydp 
@cavras emt mavrar rd atrd dAé€yerat’ hor) pev yap dfeia 7 raxeia, 
xadarep haciv ol card rovs apiOpovs dppovexoi, yovia 8’ dfeia 7 eAdoowy 
pbs, paxaipa 8¢ 9 dfvyeves. The Categories are thus an important 
instrument in the hands of the Dialectician when engaged with the 
second of the four processes mentioned in Zop. i. 13. 105 a. 21 as 
constituting the dialectical method—ra 8¢ épyava 80° dv eirropnooper 
tay oud\dcyiopey €or rérrapa, dy pév rd mpordces AaBeiv, Bevrepow Be 
mwocayxaig Exacrov Adyerar duvavGa diedeiv, rpirov ras suaopas ebpeir, 
réraprov 8 7 rou dpoiov aoxeyis. In connexion with this practical 
employment in dialectic of the Categories as means of distinguish- 
ing ra mAcovayas Acydpeva, it may be noted as not without significance 
that the Treatise on the Categories itself (whether written by 
Aristotle or not matters little) begins with the words épdévupe 
A¢€yerat, 

With &4 1d ovveyyus elvat rv dpovupiay Jackson compares Phys. 
Vil. 4. 249 a. 23 loi re ray dpovustey al péy word awexovoa, al dé 
éxovoai tia dpoidrynra, al & eyyis f} ydves } avadoyia, 8d ov Bsoxovcw 
opovupias elvas obcat, 


kat ox Gowep emi tay wéppw 84\y paddov (4 ydp Siapopda woddt a. 28. 
4 xara thy t8dav)] It is not where the duevupa are particulars plainly 
distinguished by their ‘outward appearance’ (Peters), ¢.g. Collar- 
bone and Key, that duespia is dangerous, It is when we are 
dealing with abstractions or general notions that it is likely to 
escape our notice and lead us into error: see An. Post. ii. 13. 


1129 a. 28. 


a. 30. 
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97 b. 30 al dpawvupia AavOdvoves paddrov é€v rois xabd\ov h ev fois 
adiapspos. Undetected dporpia prevents the discovery of truth 
by causing us to connect together notions or facts which have 
nothing or little in common. From the comparison of such 
notions or facts no scientific results can be obtained, since scientific 
discovery requires the comparison of things which are similar (4 
rov dpoiov oxeyis), their similarity, as science understands similarity, 
being that which strikes us after we have carefully noted their dif- 
ferences (ras dsagopas etpeiv): while it is impossible to note their 
differences till we have cleared the ground by dissolving any false 
associations due to éyzevupia which may exist in our minds (rocayar 
éxaorov déyerar dkedeiv): see Top. i. 13. 105 a. 21 quoted above. 
‘Opevupa, in short, as such, are not comparable for scientific pur- 
poses: but rd cuvdvupor mav aupBdnrév Top. i. 15. 107 b. 17. 

S4An paddov] ‘Comparatively plain.’ Grant. Cf. De Gen. 
et Cor. 321 b. 30 yap VAn érépa otca SyrAyn pGAdov rov eidous 
évravda 4 ext capxds cai rév cpotopepay. Spengel suggests (wrongly) 
padrov 8ndn (Arist. Studien Nic. Eth. i. p. 207) for 8An paddov— 
‘Das letzte Wort (uaAdAov) gehdrt nicht zu 37d», sondern zu wdppa, 
so viel als woppwrépw. Seine jetzige Stellung ist kaum zu recht- 
fertigen, vielleicht geniigt es émt trav méppw padAoy dnAn zu setzen.’ 

xXeis] Zell and others quote Plutarch, Reg. ef imp. apophthegmata 
g ts 8€ KAedds air@ (Philip) xcareayeions év modéu@, kai rov bepamev- 
ovros larpov mayrws tt nal’ nyépay airovvros, AdpBave, pn, doa Buvdre’ 
THY yap Kreiy exes. 

When 9 xaéddov Sxacootvn and xara pépos Sixaocvwy are 
here said to be dpovupa, it is obvious that the term is not to 
be taken in the strict sense of S» 1d dvopa pdvow cody (Cas. i. 
1a. 1), 2.¢. Of ra xvpios dudvupa Acycpeva 2 €ome Tra Awd TUXNS 
(Alexander Aph. AZe/. p. 197, line 12, ed. Bonitz); for, as Mich. 
Eph. says in his note on the present passage—rav dcxaoovradr 

.  pev dorly Somep yévos Scxatoovwn xara maons aperys, 7 Be 
donep ravrns cidos. Sore as péev yews cal el8os ocuvuvupa Ecorras: 
émiBéxovrat yap ra ein Tov ray yevav dpiopov. Below (v. 2. 6, on 
which see note) they are actually called cvvovwya. In fact, the 
two kinds of diKacoovw (or of adsia) are said to be dperupa 
with as much or as little right as the things called dyaéd are 
said in Zop. i. 15. 107 a. 3-17 to be dpovvpws Aeysueva. The 
statement made 107 a2. 11 dore dpovupoy rd ayaldy certainly cannot 
be reconciled with £. XN. i. 6. 12. 1096 b. 27 od ydp foe (Sc. ro 
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dyaddr) rots ye ard rixns dpevipos, unless we allow a latitude in 1129 4. 80. 
the use of the term dpevupa which the definition in Cas. 1.1 a. 1 
does not prepare us for. The épe»vya of that definition are merely 
ra dd ruxns, Whereas the kinds of justice (like the various dya6.i) 
are only called épaévupa by an exaggeration, perhaps justified by the 
circumstance that the points in which they differ are very apt to 
be overlooked. In strict Aristotelian language they are neither 
duo@yupa nor yet ovvavupa, but ra mpds év Acydpeva—see Mer. Z. 4. 
1030 b. 2 ovd¢ yap iarpixdy capa cai epyow nal oxevos Aéyerat odre 
dpovipws otre nal’ éy adda pds &—on which Alexander (p. 441. 
13. ed. Bonitz) has ot8€ yap rd larpixdy c&pa xal oxevos odre dpwripes 
Aeyeras obre xa’ dy xal cuvwripes [cf. Alex. Met. p. 199. 20 xaf ev 
pev NeySpeva Adyes rd ourdvupa cal dp’ ey re Kowdy reraypéva yévos |, GAa 
mpos éy, ffyouy os ra dd’ évds re cal apds &v—e.g.a drug, a bandage, 
and a lancet are all called iarp«d because they are amd ris iarpeys, 
depend upon, are prescribed by, or used by medical science: exer- 
cise, fresh air, and food are all called iyewad because they are mpds 
ry Syieay, have Health in view as their end: see Alex. Jes. 197. 
2 ra 8¢ ad’ dvds re cai mpds dv Neydpeva offre Thy réy cvreviper looripiay 
mpos TO xatrryopovpevow oa{er mpds GAAnAa, obre made Exar rhy rev Spo- 
yopev dxparé»y re nal Gusxroy érepérnra, GAN’ gori ris avrois Koweria Kare 
rd elvas ravra A déyeras rq elvai riva Gvow éxelvou tov spdyparos, cat 
raurny éy rouras mas évopacba nacey, ad’ od dvra f xpis 8 Adyor fxowrd 
riva ded rovro xal row dydparos xexowedyyxey atrov .. . ov pdvoy dydparos 
Kexowveynxe Ta ToLauTa Ral ovTws éyorra pos GAAnAa as 1d Kuplos Séperupa 
Aeydpeva d dort ra dd rvyns, aGdAd «al airiay rid yet TOU dpoles GdAnAoss 
wropac Gat, 

Thus # ind rév abyeva ray (gov and 9 ras bvpas xAciovew are both 
called xAeis and are due»ypa: horse and ox are both called {go» and 
are cuvayupa Or xa & deyduera: a bandage and a drug are both 
called larpixd, and are dd’ dvds xal xpés éy Aeydpeva. It is under this 
third head, then, that the two kinds of justice really fall. ‘O taos, 
the fair man, and 6 »épusuos, the man who has all the social dperal, 
are both called &inasos, because the moral quality or complex of 
qualities characterised in each case is ag’ évds, t.¢. awd ras wodcrenys 
—is produced by the chief science; and is an instrument in its 
hands spos é, #.¢. mpés rd ed (qv. Similarly Eudemus and the 
writer of A7, Mf. describe the kinds of ¢:Ala as mpés dy Acydpena— 
E. E. H. 2. 1236 a. 16 dutyan dpa rpia dirias ei8y elvas, nad pare calf 
év dwacas pnd’ as eidn dvds yévous, pare wauway AéyeoOas Sueripes’ spc 

cc 


1129 a. 30. 


a. $1. 


b. 1. 
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play ydp ria A¢yorras xa mpdrny, Sowep rd larpexdy. Cf. MM. ii. 11. 
1209 a. 19-31. Similarly Alex. (A/e/. p. 197) places rd cyabdy, rd 
oxnpa, and 6 dp:Ouds under ra mpds & Aeydueva. For the sense, 
however, in which Particular and Universal Justice may be called 
cuvéyupa see note on V. 2. 6. 


§ 8. wooayis| 1d rocayés exacroy Aéyerat dcedciv is the second of the 
four dpyava 80 Sy evrropnoopev rev ovANoyiopov enumerated in Zop.i. 13. 
105 a. 23. The first—ré mpordoets AaBei»x—has been employed in § 3. 


kat & wieovéxrns nat dvwos| NC, Par. 1853, Bywater: other 
MSS., however, have the article before ducos: and K> and CCC 
for nai 6 duoos read xal dduxos, a circumstance which may be thought 
to favour the view of Trendelenburg, Ramsauer, and Jackson, who 
reject xai 6 duoos, ‘These words (xal 6 ducos),’ says Jackson, 
‘which after Trendelenburg I have bracketed, but which Bekker 
retains, cannot be said to destroy the sense, as they might be taken 
as an explanation of 6 sAcovexrns (this apparently is the view of the 
scribe of NC and Bywater, who omit the article before dugos]. But 
they are certainly awkward, especially as the same idea is introduced 
with a justificatory explanation in § 11. See Trendelenburg’s 
Historische Bettrdge sur Philosophie ii. 354. I conceive that the 
scribe, not seeing that the word mAecovéerns suggested ioos as its 
correlative, bridged the apparent gap by anticipating § 11.’ On 
the other hand, Hampke, with the approval of Spengel (Aristotelt'sche 
Studien i, 207), brackets the words xai 6 rdeovéxrns. Their omission 
would, of course, make the clause more symmetrical: but the 
opening words of § g seem to show that they must be retained. 
On the whole, the omission of the article before ducos seems to be 
the easiest way out of the difficulty. For a remarkable criticism 
Of rd ddixety = 1d wAcovexreiv see Plato, Gorgias 483 B—484 B: the 
gist of it is contained in the following words—+yp per roiro ddixov 
xal aloypdv A€yeras rd mréov Cyrev Exew roy soddav kcal adixeww avrd 
kadovow 4 d€ ye, olpat, Puots adTh arodaives ard, Gri Bixaidy dort roy 
dpeiveo rou xeiporos mréov Exew nal rov dvvarwrepoy rou ddvvarwrépov, 
3nrot 8€ ravra moAAaxoU rs ovTaws Exes Kal év Trois GAdots (Bos Kal ray 
dvOpamreyv dv Sdats rats médect Kal rois yeverw, Gre ovrw 10 dixaopy Kéxperaa, 
roy Kpeirres Tou Hfrrovos dpxew Kal méov €xew. Cf. Menander (Meineke 
iv. 359) lodryra & alpou xai mdeovefiav puye. 

§ 9. dwet 82 wheovdxrs 5 GBSexos] Td card pépos ddixov is rd doy, 
But rd dxcov, which is the generic term (rovro yap mepiéxet xal xowwdy 
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§ 11), has two species, rd wAéov and rd peiov. As, however, the man 1139 b. 1, 
who habitually disregards ieérys almost invariably does so for his 
own advantage, rd wAéoy is practically identical with ré duoov. The 
dmoos with whom we are practically concerned is the sAcovéerns. 
The petovéerns—the man who will not stand up for his rights when 
he knows that he is being unfairly treated—is not often met with, 
and may be neglected. Not to be confounded with the pecovegia 
properly so-called of the man who (reluctantly, of course—see V. 
g and 11) allows himself to be unfairly treated is the merely 
apparent peovefia of the man who chooses ré peioy xaxéy, for this 
is really wAcoweEia. L> and B® read xai (adopted by Bekker) before 
meovexrns: this xal might be defended as accentuating the term 
meovéxrns, and calling attention to the fact that the dnoos with whom 
we have practically to do is the mAcovéerns not the peovéerns— 
‘Since the unjust man is not merely unfair (dueos) but unfair 
to his own advantage (xal mcovéerns).’ 


wept tdya0a gorar] Cf. Rep. 359 C ri wreovegiay waca diais b. 2. 
Sidney sresbucey os cyabdy, vdpp dé Big wapdyera: él rv Tov ioou Tiny. 


od wdvra, ddAd wepi Soa . . .] The mAcovéerns seeks to have more 
than his fair share of rd éxrdg ayabd. To seek to have ra mepi 
Wuxnv (see L.N. i. 8.2) in as large measure as possible is not 
mreovebia: see LE. NV. ix. 8. 11. 1169 a. 34 &y wace 8) rois éwawerois 
6 owovdaios aiveras éaurq Tov xadov widov viper. ovr@ pév ovw idavroy 
elvar dei, xabarep elpnrac’ as 8 of roddAoi, ov xpn. These éxrds dyabd 
are dds det dyabd, ri 38’ obx dei—z.e. they are in themselves good 
things, although 1 cer/ain relations (which must be specified in 
each case) they may be evils. Thus it would be absurd to call 
‘money’ a bad thing. The term ‘money,’ taken by itself without 
qualification (dérAds), suggests the idea of something good; although 
when we qualify it, and speak of ‘the profligate’s money’ (ri), it 
suggests the idea of something bad: cf. Zop. ii. 11. 115 b. 33 
dy pndevds mpoorBepévov Boxy elvas caddy f} aloxpdp f dAdo 1 rey rovovrey, 
dmh&s pnOnceras. 

I1\covegia puts into practice the false theory of life which is 
criticised in Z. WV. i. ro. That theory placed ed8aiporia in external 
cirvyia—in the mere presence of (as distinguished from the proper 
use of) those things &» rd pév Umdpyew dvayxaiov ra 8¢ ouvepyd cal 
xphoiwa répuxey dpyanxas (EL. WV. i. 9. 7. 1099 b. 27—cf. the deayxaia 
c& tinobicews of Phys. li. 9, and ré od otx dvev rd et of Mel. A. 7 

cC2 
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1129 b. 2. 1072 b. 12). This false theory of life, then, the #Aeonéerms puts 


into practice, making the accumulation of these external good 
things, which are only means to the noble life, his end. He pursues 
ra dwA&s ayadda without considering whether they are or are not, 
as possessed by him, conducive to his own true welfare (atre 
dyaba)—z#. ¢. conducive to the evépyea Wuxijs xar’ dperny. Of all the 
forms of vice, his is the most unprincipled—involves the most 
systematic neglect of the ideal, and is the most degrading to the 
moral character, inasmuch as it is the abuse of those external good 
things which are materially necessary to the practice not only of 
justice but of all the other social virtues. Mich. Eph. has the 
following note here—elray roy wheovexrny ddixoy eivas wept rd ayabd, 
Aéyes pt) wepl wdvra rd ayaba weovexrny civas’ obre yap rou larpov 4h rov 
pyropos larpixérepos 4 pntropixwrepos orevder yevérOat, obre Tov povotKoU 
povowxerepos kal TO tA€ov TovT@y éy rovros fxew' GANA wepl dxewa rd 
ayaba meovenret dep cotly dndas Kal ry davraey Guo ayaba, rois Pavrors 
8é Kal poxOnpois ox ayaba, ict 8¢ dards dyad tyiea wAovros KddXos 
elydveca apy efovoia, A ry éavray duoe ayaba dvra rois davAos xaxd 
dart’ paddov 8¢ dyad xat cuppéporra airois dari» aloyxos wicos wevia. 


GAN’ edxeoBar pev . . . aipeioOar 82 rd abrois dyafd] A man, 
while choosing poverty and obscurity if these conduce to his true 
welfare,—the performance of duty,—ought to aspire to a life in 
which that welfare is more brilliantly realised through the proper 
use of wealth and social advantages. 

TAcovefia then is related only to ra éerés ayaba. There is no 
room for it, according to the Aristotelian doctrine, where the 
dperai are concerned. The peyaddWuyxos in asserting a victorious 
personality before his contemporaries is not a mAcovexrns, although 
éaur@ Tov xadov Td mAéov véepwv. We are tempted to ask, if not 
Aristotle, at least ourselves, the question—Is this self-centred 
culture which must have wealth and leisure, and must, on pain 
of losing its beautiful balance, shut its eyes to the surrounding 
misery and squalor, not a refined form of mAcovegia after all? 
Or perhaps the more pressing question is that concerning ‘the 
modern man,’ in the notion of whose personality we include 
industrial and commercial success—distinguished by Aristotle as 
merely dyayxatov (or even Biuov) from the «add», or life of culture, 
which constitutes the true personality of his citizen—If culture 
is perhaps nAcovegia, what shall we say of the personality which 
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is constituted by the consciousness of success in commercial and 1199b. 5. 
industria] competition, and by the influence which attends such 
success? But the question is a far wider one than at first sight 
appears. It is the law not only of human society, but of the 

natural world, that the strong take to themselves the lion’s share, 

and have become strong by doing so. Are we or are we not to 

have Types distinguished from their fellows by strength and beauty? 

It is practically to this final issue that the question is pushed in 

the remarkable passage quoted from the Gorgras—483 B, C, D— 

end of note on v. 1. 8. 


§10.] Cf £.M. v. 3. 15, 16. b. 6. 


§11.] After xowdy all MSS. apparently except K> and CCC b.11 
insert (with certain variations) the words «ai wapdvopos* rovro yap 
[) wapayopia fro: 9 anmodrys| mepedxes wacay Gdiciay Kal Kowdy dots raons 
adixias. CCC, however, has these words on the margin, in the hand 
apparently of the original scribe. 


§ 12. wws Sixaia] wes is added because all enactments are not b. 12. 
just in the sense of aiming at the maintenance of iodrns. Many of 
them have no reference to the requirements of Particular Justice : 
they are just z” a certain sense—t.e. they are just in the wide and 
loose sense, not in the narrow and technical sense. See Mich. 
Eph.—*péunerat 8¢ ré ros Sixaov, drt py Kata thw iBiws Acyouérny 
Sxacocvmy mdvra rd vdptpa Sixata, dAAa kata THY Kowes. Tews = xara 
ray Kowas Aeyoudyny duxaoovyny is further explained by the words 
which follow in § 13, b. 17 dere &va pév Tpdnov x.r.A., Where the 
pev is answered by (nrotpey Bé ye ri dv péper aperns fccoas in 
chapter 2, § 1: but see below, note on § 13, b. 17. 


§ 18. of 82 wduor dyopedoucr wept dwdytev| ‘ The view given here pb. 14. 
of law,’ says Grant, ‘ which is expressed still more strongly below, 
ch. 11, § 1, is quite different from modern views. Law is here 
represented as a positive system (though the instances quoted of 
its formule are all negative, ys) Actwaw rw rdgw, &c.), aiming at the 
regulation of the whole of life, sometimes, however, with a bias 
of class-interests, and sometimes only roughly executed (dweoyxedao- 
pévos). This educational and dogmatic character of the law was 
clearly exemplified to the greatest extent in the Spartan institu- 
tions. Athens rather prided herself (according to the wise remarks 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles) on leaving 
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1129 b.14. greater liberty to the individual. But Plato and Aristotle both 


b. 15. 


made the mistake of wishing for an entire state-control over indi- 
vidual life.’ Cf. £.V. x. 9. 9 ovx ikavdvy & tcws véous Svras rpodpis 
kal éscpedeias ruyew opOns, GAA’ ered) xa avdpwhevras Sei emerndevey 
atra nal éOiferOa, nai rept ravra Seoipe® Gy vopwv, cal ddrws 87 sepi 
nayra rov Biov. It must be remembered, however, in connexion 
with the statement oi »dpos ayopevovcs mep) drrdvrwy, that »duos has 
a much wider meaning than /aw, and includes also all that we 
understand by cus/om as sanctioned by public opinion. However 
destrable Aristotle may have considered the extension of the sphere 
of law in the strict sense of the term, he could not have affirmed 
with any show of truth that ‘the laws, as a matter of fact, have 
something to say about all that we do ’—although it would be true 
to affirm that ‘custom (whether sanctioned by law or by public 
opinion) has. How largely the idea of cus/om enters into the 
connotation of »duos may be seen from the statement /. V.v. 11. 1 
& Be pr) KeAever 5 vopos, arayopever, which is not true if »dpzos be trans- 
lated by /aw, but strictly true if it be understood generally as 
custom: e.g. custom or fashion does not tell Oxford undergraduates 
to go down to the River in academical dress; it therefore forbids 
them to do so. Nor do the Statutes of the University tell them ; 
but the Statutes do not therefore forbid them. The Statutes are 
neutral in this matter, as in many other matters in which fashion 
takes a side. But see note on v. 11. 1, discussing Jackson’s 
Opinion. 


aroxafdpevor . . . tpdrov towodrov] As Rassow points out (forsch. 
p. 76) the reference here is to the distinction between ¢épOai moXrreiac 
in which the rulers rule for the good of all (ro cvpdépoyr rao) and 
mapexBaoes in which they rule for their own advantage (rd cupqépor 
trois xupios); see Pol, iil. 6. 1276 a. 17 avepdy roivwy os doa pew 
woXtretas Td Kowy ovphépoy oxorovew avrat pév cpOai rvyydvovew ovcas 
xara Td drda@s Slxawy .. . iii. 7.1279 a. 28 dray pev 6 els h of Griyou 
f} of wroddol mpds rd xowdy oupdhepoy dpxywos, ravras péy opbds avayxatoy 
elvas ras roAtreias, ras 8€ mpds rd ido» 4h rov dvds i} TeY GAlywov Tou 
wAnOous mapexBaces: and cf. £. XV. viii. ro. 

Spengel (p. 207), supposing that the reference is to Democracy 
(wao:), Aristocracy (rois dpioras or rots xupiois kat’ dpernv), and 
Oligarchy or Monarchy (rois kxvpiots xar’ GAdoy rpdrov rowodroy), 
proposes to omit 4 rots dpiocrows Or car’ dperny 7, on the ground that 
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Trois dpiorots = rois xupiots kar dperny. Rassow prefers the omission 1129 b. 15. 
of the words 4 rots dpioros, and Jackson and Susemihl bracket 
them. Bywater, on the other hand, brackets the words xar’ dpernp, 
which are omitted by K> and CCC. I venture to think that their 
omission by K> is a blunder. Bekker, followed bySusemihl, places 
a comma after xupios, and Rassow says ‘xupéots mit xar’ dperny zu 
verbinden verbietet der Sprachgebrauch, und Bekker ist voll- 
kommen in seinem Rechte, wenn er vor xar’ dperqy ein Komma 
setzt. But why should xar’ dperny not relate to rots xupiots, OF 
even to rois apioros? See Pol. d. 5. 1293 b. 3 mH ydp ex rap 
dpiotwy adxdas kat dperhy rodireiay xat pi) mpds indbeciy twa ayalay 
dvipay pdvny dixaoy mpocayopevew aptotroxpariay. It seems to me to 
be the safer course to leave the text as it stands (either with «ar’ 
Gperny or with 4 «ar’ dperny) in all MSS. except K> and CCC, 
taking rd xowy ocupuhépow mac to refer to the end of the dpéai 
moXcreiat, and rd cuuddpor rois dpicrois } rots Kupios kar’ aperyy jj 
kar GA\o» rpdroy roovroy to refer to the ends of the mapexBacess : 
trois dpioras, of course, not being the dporos dmA&s war’ aperny of 
Pol. &. 5, but the dpsoroe mpds indbecivy twa ayaboy avdpar = trois 
xupioss kar’ dperny } ar’ dAXoy twa tpdmov roovrov, where the words 
car’ aperny must be understood to refer to the standard of high 
birth and military excellence, and the words xar’ dAdo» revd rpdmoy 
towsroy to the other grounds—especially wealth—on the strength 
of which men claim to rule. The word rotoéroy seems to show 
that the writer thought of woAcrex) Svayss and mAovros rather than 
Of éAevbepia (see Pol. A. 6. 1294 2. 10 dpioroxparias pew Spos dpe), 
odtyapxias 8¢ mAovros, Sjuou 8é dAevbepia: cf. L. NV. v. 3. 7)—Z.¢. of 
tyranny and of better and worse oligarchies, rather than of 
democracy, in which last the xowg oupdépow appears at least to 
be more regarded. I cannot, however, agree with those (¢.g. 
Michelet and Spengel) who make the writer refer in the words 
rd Kowwy oupépowy wace to the end of democracy. The antithesis 
between sao: and rois xupioss xard x«.r.A. is so sharply pointed that 
we must believe the writer to have in his mind the distinction 
between dp6ai wodsreias and sapexBaceis. 


Sore iva pév tpéwow «.1.4.] As I have said, these words explain b. 17. 
the mas Sicaca = card rH Kowees Aeyouerny Sixatocumny Sixaa of the last 
§, nev being answered by é¢ in ch. 2, § 1, 1130 a.14. Jackson, 
however, opposes éa pév rpdwov and mpoorarrea 8€ (§ 14, 1129 b. 
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1129 b. 17. 19) and compares ch. 2, §§ 10, 11. 1130 b. 22 cyeddy... 26 
xouwd»—‘ where »duza, which promote virtue through education, 
are distinguished from »éyma which enforce the different virtues.’ 
I think that the broad distinction in v. 2. 10, 11 is rather between 
ra awd ris dAns dperys wparrépeva', and ra wownrexd ris SAns dperas— 
between the acts which proceed from, and the agencies which 
produce, virtue. These agencies are chiefly educational: but it 
is not, I take it, the writer’s object to make a point of distinguish- 
ing between ‘ the indirect encouragement of the particular virtues 
by means of educational enactments’ and their ‘ direct encourage- 
ment’ (Jackson, p. 74) by means of commands and prohibitions, 
however important the distinction in itself may be; he merely 
wishes to show that both ra sparréyeva (whether performed in 
consequence of the agent’s possesston of dAn apern, or merely in 
external conformity with its requirements—for dd ris dAns aperns 
admits of both meanings: cf. ra amd ris iarpexns as a description 
of ra larpuxa Spyava) and ra romrexd (which are chiefly educational 
enactments) are called vépspa, and thus to exhibit the extent of the 
denotation of the term wéuya. Similarly in the passage before 
us (v. 1. 13, 14), I think that the words mpoordrre 8é x.1.A., instead 
of containing a statement contrasted with that introduced by the 
words éva pév rpdérov, merely go into the details suggested by the 
words «ai ray popier avrns. The pdpia ris eddapovias (in Eudemian 
phraseology nearly = ra pépta ris ddns dperns, see LZ. XN. vi. 12. §) 
are the separate dperai enumerated in § 14, which are implanted 
by education (lasting throughout the whole lifetime of the citizen, 
see £. NV. x. 9. 9) and enforced by law. In its educational, as 
well as in its strictly legal capacity, »duos may be said mpoorarrew ra 
rou aydpeiou Epya woueiy . . . kal ra rou aedpovos x.r.A. Cf. E£. LX. ii. 6. 
7 od yap eb ry déxa pvai hayeiy modd Bv0 8 crLyor, 6 adeitrns 2F pras 
wpoordge.—where the adeimrns stands to the physique in the same 
relation in which »dyos in its educational capacity stands to the 


1 Instead of xparréyeva corr. K*, P>, Ald., NC, CCC, B',? and I’ read 
npoorarropeva, adopted by Bywater, and apparently preferred by Susemibl 
(see Susem. Z. N. addend. et corr. p. 246), who would substitute iwd (the reading 
of CCC) for dwé 1130 b. 22. Although the MS. authority seems on the whole 
to be against xpoorarrdépueva, that would not settle the matter between two such 
easily confounded words as sparréyeva and spocrarrépeva. But internal 
evidence seems to me to be strongly in favour of rd xparrépeva dxd ris dperits 
as contrasted with ra ronriad ris dper7s. 
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moral character: cf. also £. JV. iii. 12. 8 dSomep 8€ rév maida dei 1129 b. 17. 
xara TO MpdoTaype rou madayeryou (ny «.r.A.—where mpoordyyara are 
evidently contemplated as ra mowrexa rps dperjs. ‘The writer of the 
M. M. i. 33. 1193 b. 2 evidently treats mpoorarre 8€ «.r.A. as ex- 
planatory of, not as in any way contrasted with, ¢va pe» rpdéror «.r.d. 
He writes—ore 3) Serrde rd Sixasov, Sy 1d pév dort cata wypoyv. dixasa 
yap aor elvar A 6 vdpos mpoorarre’ 6 8é vduos Kedever rdydpeia mparrew 
kai rd oe@pova cai dndAa&s dravra doa xara ras aperas A€yeras’ 3:0 cai, 
gaciv, doxei 7 duatcoovwn redeia tis apery elva’ ei yap Sixaa pév dor A 
5 vdpos keAeves moteiv, 5 8é yduos rd Kara mdcas aperds dvra mpocTatre, 
6 dpa rois card vdépoyv éupever dixaiois reAeias owovdaius ~ora, Sore 6 
Sixasos nai n Suarocvwn redeia Tis apery doriv’ dy pév On re Sixaioy ey re 
Tovrois €ott xai wepl ravra’ GAAd phy ov rovro Td Bixasowy ovdé Thy epi 
ravra Sixatoourny (nrovpev. Here plainly é per 87 = eva pev rpdmoy 
of the passage before us (Z. J. v. 1. 13) and adda pip od KA. = 
(nrovpey d¢ ye werd. Of EL. NV. v. 2, 1. 1130 a 14. 


tév poplwy adris] Cf. Rhe/. i. 5. 1360 b. 18 sqq. b. 18. 


§ 14.] See Fritzsche’s note here for references to enactments b.19. 
against the offences mentioned, and Muretus ad Joc. Before «ard 
1129 b. 23 Rassow (Forsch. p. 60) advocates the insertion of rd 
read by Lb, 


§ 15. GAN’ odx dwhis GANA apds Erepov] The writer of the 4/. AZ, b. 26. 
in the passage parallel to this, goes out of his way to distinguish 
9 OAn Sixasoovwn from card pépos Sxaoovvn in a Somewhat mis- 
leading manner. His words are (i. 33. 1193 b. 12)—xara pey yap ravra 
ra dixaa (2.¢. rd vdpipa generally) gorw nal éavrdv dyra dixator elvar (6 
yap copper nai é dvdpeios cal 6 ¢yxparis cal abrés xa’ daurdéy éats rowvros)’ 
GAXa rd Sixasoy rd mpds Erepow GAXo rov elpnyevou xara vdpoy Sixaiov doriy 
ov yap gory dy rois pos Erepow Sixalas ovow xa’ aviv elva: dixaiov’ rovTo 
d¢ doriy & (yrovper Bixasoy cai rhy Scxasooveny ri» wepi raura. Here he 
says that the temperate man may, gud temperate man, be virtuous 
xaS’ éauréy as well as wpds érepor, whereas the fair man cannot, gud 
fair, be virtuous xa? éavrd», but is necessarily conceived as standing 
in arelation mpés érepov. It is true, perhaps, that a man’s temperance 
or intemperance concerns himself, at least immediately, more than 
it concerns other people; whereas his fairness or unfairness refers 
immediately and essentially to the interests of other people, #.¢. 
cannot be conceived without reference to these interests: this, 
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1129 b. 26. however, is not what the writer of the present passage (Z. J. v. 
I. 15) is thinking of; but of dn aicxaoodyy as distinguished from 
the co-extensive dn dpern by being mpds érepow (see § 20 of this 
chapter, and note). ‘This Justice, then,’ he says, ‘is perfect 
excellence—perfect excellence, however, viewed not as a simple 
possession, but as putting its possessor in a certain relation to 
others.’ I think that this statement (as well as that in § 20) is 
best explained by reference to the fact that the Aristotelian logic 
assigns és not only to the category of moérys (Cas. 8), but also 
to that of mpds rs (Caz. 7). As émornyn is at once a quality of the 
émornpey and a relation in which he stands to the éscryrdy, so 
redeia dpern iS at once a gualtty of the voumos and a relation in 
which he stands to the social environment which requires that 
quality. So, the colour of a flower is at once that which is simply 
red or blue, and that which attracts the bees. 

The distinction, however, here drawn between reAcia dpery dwAés 
and reAcia dpery pds érepov — 8ixatoovvn, is merely a logical one, and 
we must not think of the man who has dixasoovwn as distinguished 
from the man who has redeia dpern. Tedeia dpern, because reAeia, 
1. é. because it is the perfect organisation of all the special dperai, 
will maintain its possessor in active relations with the social 
environment in correspondence with which its development has 
been perfected: there cannot, in short, be reAcia dpery without 
Ths Tedeias aperjs xpos. But the man whose apern is areAns, 
#.e. the man in whom certain ‘virtues’ exist separately without 
having been organised in correspondence with the social environ- 
ment as one great whole, will make a merely private and personal 
use of his ‘ virtues’—e. g. he will perform acts of ‘courage’ only 
when his own personal interests are concerned—when his amour 
propre is wounded—when he is angry—when he is afraid; he will 
be ‘fair’ to his friends, but unfair to strangers: ‘temperate’ so 
long as he is among his neighbours and acquaintances,—in short, 
he is one of those who ¢y pév rois olxeiots 1H dperj duvavra xpnodaz, 
év d€ rois mpés érepoy ddvvarovow— he can use his virtue, such as it 
is, in a narrow domestic way, but not as a citizen widely related 
to fellow citizens.’ 

With the redeia dpern of the present section compare the xado- 
xayabia of EF. E. ©, 3. 1248 b. 8-1249 a. 16, which is described ‘as 
dper?) téAeos, and distinguished from the és moAcrexn of the Laconians 
and others who choose the dperai and the épya dwé ris dperjs not 
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xadov évexa, but for the sake of ra dice ayaba—ripn, wAovros, owparos 1129 b. 26. 
dperai, evrvxiat, duvdpes. Such are ayaboi pév avdpes . . . radoxayadiay 


d€ ovK Exovow. 
kat 006” domepos x.1.d.] Zell and Fritzsche quote /iad xxii. 317 b. 28. 
olos 8 dornp eiot per dorpact wurris dpodyp 
“Eomepos, 8s xdA\toros €v ovpayp iorarat aornp. 
The comparison is assigned to Euripides by the New College 
Oxon. Scholiast Cod. 240 (see Bywater, Hermes v. 356) xal of & 
€onepos’ rovro ef Evpinidov copas (sic) MeAavirmns’ déyes yap év abr] 
Sixacoovvas 8¢ ypvoeov mpécwrov. Cf. Plotinus, En. i. 6 (vol. i. p. 5. 
ed. Kirchhoff) as caddy 1d rijs Sixatortsns nai owpporims mpdowmov xai 
otre €omepos obre egos ovrw kata: cf. Enn. vi. 6 (vol. ii. p. 67, 
Kirchhoff) dexasooivn . . . fs as dAnOas xaddv 1d mpdowror Kal obre 


€omepos... 


dv Se Sixacocdvy ovdAiPSyv waco’ dperh evr] dpern orw is the reading b. 29. 
of r M> Ald. Heliod. adopted by Bergk (Poet. Lyr. p. 360, 390). 
The authorship of the line is very doubtful: see New College 
Oxon. Schol. (Bywater, Hermes v. 356) «al mapoyun{épevos pact 
(originally gaper) rovro Gedyndos” etpnras 3¢ ovrews’ BovAco & eioeBéws 
OXiyots avy xpnyacw oixeiy } wdovTEy ddixws ypnuata macdpevos ev Se 
Sixaoovyy avdAAnBony maoa apern. Xopay perros wapotpias énéxer cal 
pépvnrat auris ws mapotpias Gedppagros ev To xpary mepi 7Oav (Originally 
Oca), év 8€ rq mparey rey nOixay ws Paxvdrjdns avrov pepynrat, Kai tows 
kat Deoxvdidns abr ¢ypnoaro. Jamblichus (apud Stob. For. vol. i. 
Pp. 193, 4, ed. Meineke) refers to it as ‘an old saying '—'lapBdixou 
ex THS émioToANs THs mpos "AvardAvoy wepi Suxatoovwns’ én’ aird 37 7d Tey 
SAwy dperay rédos Kal riy cuvaywyyy avray cupnacay, ev 7 ot) macas 
€veras GUAAHPEHY xara Toy madaov Adyor, yévorro dy Tis els THY Scxato- 
ouvny dydpevos. 

kai redela pddiota . . . d8uvarodow] These words have given the b. 30. 
critics much trouble. The difficulty is thus stated by Jackson (pp. 
69, 70)—‘ From the opening words of this §, as well as from the 
argument generally, it is clear that the phrase mpds érepor does not 
explain reAeia, but differentiates diaasoovwn from reAela dpern. This 
being so, it follows that the words drs rijs reAcias aperns xpnois dor 
do not justify the statement cai redela pddtora dpern, and that the 
words érs 6 exer abr» x.rA. do not justify the statement rede 3 
¢oriv. Jackson proposes to remove the difficulty by transposing 


1128 b. 30. 


1130 a. 1. 


a. 3. 
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the words cai redeia paddcora and redeia 8 doriv. Other critics make 
other suggestions (see Susemihl, aff. crit. ad Joc. for an exhaustive 
list of their views). I believe that Ueberweg’s simple suggestion— 
the insertion of reAeia after ypnois éorw—which had occurred to me 
independently, is the best solution of the difficulty. If we make 
this insertion the meaning of the passage will be—‘ Justice is perfect 
excellence in the highest sense of the word “ perfect ” (reAcia pddtora), 
because it is the perfect employment (xpiots reAeia) of perfect ex- 
cellence, 2. ¢. its employment not merely in one’s own affairs but 
towards one’s neighbour. The clause érs é fxov «.7.A. explains 
tedeia 3° éori (sc. xpiors). 


xpijows] ‘The phrase ére rijs redelas dperis xpiois dor [sc. 9 Sixaco- 
gv], says Jackson (p. 70), ‘is strange, since xpyos is almost 
equivalent to évépyea (Berlin Index, s.v.), and a és can scarcely 
be identified with an évépyea; but cf. 2, § 10 quoted above. Ap- 
parently in this place 8cxaoovrn is the practice of the virtue, not the 
virtue itself. Aristotle would not have expressed himself so loosely.’ 
The expression is certainly loose; but we ought not to go the 
length of supposing that ‘in this place &«atooivn is the practice of 
the virtue, not the virtue itself,’—for the writer immediately adds 
words which show that he is thinking of dixaocvrn as a efts—d exw 
avrny kat mpos érepoy Suvatat Ty dper7 xpjyoba. 


§ 16. dpx} Gv8pa Seige] This—the reading of Kb—may be ac- 
cepted as most probably correct. Susemihl prefers dpxa rév dvdpa 
deifex. Zell quotes after Muretus ¢ proverbiis Graecis—dpxn trop 
dy8pa Becxvvct, ext ray mpd peév THs apyns émeKaov, év airy 0€ TH apxA 
Biaiwy yevopévay. 

48m] ‘ because the officer is ex Aypothes? in relation to others and 
a member of a community, Jackson. 


§ 17. AdAdtptov dyaddy] The editors quote Plato, Rep. 343 C... 
dyvocis (Says Thrasymachus) ért 9 pév d&xatocvry Kai rd dixavov dAAdrpsoy 
ayabav rq dvri, Tou Kpeirroves Te Kat Gpxovros fuuhépoy, oixeia d¢€ row 
weopevou Te kal imnperouvros BAGBN, 7 3€ ddcxia rolvavriov. Cf. Gorgias 
483, and £. 4. v. 6. 6 and 7. 

"AAAdrpiov ayabdy 7 Sxaroovwn expresses, in the portable form of an 
epigram or proverb, that view of life which is worked out on a 
larger scale in the various systems of ‘ethical atomism’ with which 
the student of the History of Philosophy is familiar. That view 
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of life—however expressed—assumes that self-love is the ultimate 1180 a. 8. 
spring of action. Another proverbial expression of the same view 
is ‘Honesty is the Best Policy.’ It is assumed that honesty or 
justice is something which a man gzves away to his neighbour, for 
which he must be careful to get an adequate return; and the 
proverb asserts that, as a matter of fact, he does get such a return. 
The saying aAAdrpior dyabdy 4 Scxatcoovwn, on the other hand, suggests 
that he does o/ get an adequate return. It expresses the abstract 
point of view from which the poor man regards the capitalist, and 
generally the socially weaker the socially stronger; while the 
proverb ‘Honesty is the Best Policy’ expresses the desire (as- 
sociated with an equally abstract or selfish point of view) of the 
man, whose position is already assured, that the political and 
economical régime under which he knows that he personally will 
continue to flourish may be maintained. Both proverbs represent 
the just man as an isolated individual who thinks only of himself— 
who knows that he is making a good bargain, or regrets that he is 
forced to make a bad one. The final cause of just action—rd nowy 
ouppéepoy (see Pol. iii. 6. 1279 a. 17) is entirely ignored by these 
proverbs. The hope of gain or the fear of superior strength, by 
itself, could not make men act ‘justly’; they would cheat, or perish 
in the attempt to resist, rather than act ‘justly,’ if hope of gain or 
fear of force were their only motive. If men act ‘justly’ it is 
because they really believe that xdéA\torow rd aceadérarov, and are 
drawn, xara rd éy avrois Oeiov, to act in harmony with the law of 
that beautiful system in which they live and have their being; cf. 
Green’s Works vol. ii. pp. 427 (Principles of Political Obligation: 
G. Will, not Force, is the basis of the State). 


Erp ydp .. . xowery] xowsg is the reading of r, Ald. Heliod., a 4. 
B', NC, accepted by Michelet. The weight of external authority 
is thus strongly in favour of xocye»g, but such authority cannot be 
regarded as decisive here. The best MS. might easily omit the 
second of the two identical syllables in xowerg, or make xowg into 
xowwrp by dittograph. Accordingly we must allow internal con- 
siderations to decide between xowp and xowervg. Michelet in 
support of xowg says—‘ 4 dpxovrs f xowsg referendum est ad duplex 
civitatum genus quod Aristoteles Pod. ili. 7 exponit . . . cocweorp non 
esset diversum ab dpyoors cum ii, penes quos summa imperii est, 
participes sint civitatis (cowewotc: ris wédews). Jackson reading 


1180 a, 4. 
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rower says— The alteration (Michelet’s) is unnecessary. The 
words 4 dpxovr: 4 xowovp may be paraphrased: “either that of 
the governing class in the case of a mapexBeBnxvia modcreia, or that of 
his fellow citizens in the case of a modtreia op6y.’’ Thus both 
Michelet and Jackson agree in recognising a reference to the dis- 
tinction between those states in which the governors rule for the 
public good, and those in which they rule for their own private 
advantage. But is it likely that this Aristotelian distinction is 
referred to in a clause which states the ground on which (}dp) some 
have maintained the very unaristotelian doctrine that justice is 
a\Adrpiov ayabdv? It seems better to take the words to mean 
simply that the just man does what is to the advantage of another, 
that other being either his ruler (dpyoyr) or his neighbour («ow»). 
In obeying the definite commands of his ruler he benefits his ruler ; 
in dealing honestly with his neighbour he benefits his neighbour: 
but in neither case benefits himself. Further, the distinction 
between the wapexBeBnxvia wodtreia and the dp6) woNreia turns on 
a difference in the conduct of the dpxovres: but the subject of 
mparres is the apxépuevos, or the justice of the dpydpevos, 

Reference to the distinction between the mapexBeBneviat wodcretas 
and the épé@al rod:reta: being thus excluded, we may decide in favour 
of the reading xowovd. The reading xowg, originally due to a 
clerical slip, would maintain itself because it seemed to refer more 
pointedly than xcower@ to this distinction which was not seen to be 
out of place in the context. 


§ 18. & nai wpds adriv nai mpds rods ¢didous| Jackson says, 
‘The first «af means “even,” z.¢.“ not merely towards his neighbour 
but”; not “both,” because friends are looked upon as part of the 
man himself (ix. 4. 5) and therefore cannot be identified with the 
érepos. Rassow also (Forsch. p. 61), in answer to Nétel who 
would (with NC) omit the first «ai and (with Mb) the second mpés, 
says—‘ was hindert, das erste xai in der Bedeutung von vel zu 
fassen?’ I cannot help thinking that Rassow and Jackson are 
wrong here, and that we must take the first «ai in the sense of 
‘both,’ and rots ious in the sense of ‘his neighbours.’ The 
writer is speaking about the xdxtoros, and it would be out of place 
in connexion with 4m to think of the doctrine of the identity of 
the airdés and the @didos, which is formulated—as in the passage 
quoted here by Jackson (ix. 4. 5 gore yap 5 didos dos airés)—to 
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describe the relation between good men. The Paraph. Heliodorus 1180 a. 6. 
seems to me to be right with—6 ev ody davrdv re BXarrey ry pox- 

Onpig wat rovs didous xaxtoros’ 6 8€ tats aperais ov mpos Td oixetoy Keypn~ 

pevos oupdepov, adda mpds rovs dAXous dpiotos ori. 


GANG pds Erepov] Rassow (Horsch. p. 61) seems to be right in a. 7. 
preferring dAX’ 6 mpds érepor, the reading of r, H#, Nb, Ob, He 
remarks that Bekker’s dAAa mpés érepow could stand only if the 
foregoing words were 6 ph mpds atrév. NC has adda cal 6 mpds 


érTe poy, 


§ 19. od pédpos dperijs GAN’ Sn dper] Cf. £. XN. vi. 12. 5 pépos a. 9. 
yap ovaa (Sc. 7 sodia) rns SAns aperqs x.r.A., where it would appear 
that » dAn aper is the possession of all the dperai—tavonrixai and 
nOxat. The dpern of rd Operrixiy pépos (iyiea), however, is not an 
element in 9 dAn dpern: cf. £. LZ. ii. 1. 1219 b. 20 ef rs pdpidy core 
Wuyis, olov rd Operrixdy, 9 tovTou aperi ovK éors pdptoy Ths OAns dperijs, 
domep ob8 4 tov odparos. Here (v. 1. 19) d&xatooiw in the wide 
sense of the term is identified with 4 dn dpern: and if we are to 
bind the writer to the meaning given to 7 dAn dpern in EL. XV. vi and 
in £, £. ii quoted above, we must suppose that the xpos mpés 
érepor Of intellectual as well as of moral excellence is included in 
the conception of universal 8:catocurn. 


§ 20, dort pév ydp 4 adrj, 7d 8° elvar ob 1d aurd, GAN’ 7 perv wpds 4. 12. 
repov, Sixaroodyn, 7 Se roidde Zig dwhds, dperj| Grant brings out 
the meaning of this sentence with sufficient clearness—‘ But what 
the difference is between virtue and this kind of justice is clear 
from what we have said already. They are the same, only con- 
ceived differently; viewed as a relation to others, the state is 
justice ; viewed as a state of the mind simply, it is virtue.’ Here 
the comma is rightly placed after, not (as by Bekker) before, 
dndes. Cf. Met, A. 10. 1075 b. 2 rhy yap duriay srocet (6 "Epmedondis) 
rd dyabdy avrn 3’ dpyy cal &s xwovea (ountye: yap) xal as TAN’ pdproy 
yap rou piyparos’ el d:) cal rp aire cupBeBnxe xal ds VAN dpyy elvas cai 
és xuvouvrs, dAAd rd ye elvat ov ravré—on which Bonitz says—‘ His 
verbis (ré ye elvas ob rairé) nofionts significari diversitatem, quasi 
dicat: od ratré dove rd elvas VAy xal 1d elvas xivovrrs, apparet coll. 
Top. Vv. 4. 133 b. 33 GAN’ GAdo Adyera: rp Erepow adrois elvar rd elvar’ 
ov raurd yap éorw arOpany te Td avOpemy «lvar xal Aevxg dvOpere rd 
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1180 0.12. elvac Aevaq@ avOporm: Phys. iii. 3. 202 a. 20, b. 9, 12, 16, ubi 
promiscue usurpantur ré elvac rd avrd et 6 Adyos 6 adrds sive els: i. 3. 
186 a. 31. al.’ Cf. also the following passages quoted by the 
various editors—De An. ii. 12. 424 a. 25, iii. 2. 425 b. 25 (4 8¢ 
rou alc@nrov évépyesta Kat trys aicOnoews 9 alTn pey ove xai pia, Tro 8 
eivas ot ravrdv avrais): £. NV. vi. 8. 1: De Mem. i. 450 b. 21 (rd €v re 
wivaxe yeypappevov (pov cal (gov dors cai eixoy 1d ard, cai év rovré €or 
dppw’ ro pévros elvas ov rairéy éorw apuoiv, cal gore Oewpeiv ws (por 
kal ws eixdva): De Juv. ef Sen. 1. 467 b. 25 (where it is pointed out 
that rd dprOuew & may be rq elvat mdetw xal érepa), 

That sofion or conception is meant by rd elva in the present 
section (v. r. 20) is evident, I think, from the above parallels. 
Michelet, however, makes ré elva here the ‘sensible substance’ as 
distinguished from the notion or Adyos, and quotes Afef, M. 3. 1077 b. 
12 dre ev ob» obre ovciat paddov roy copdrwr eiciv, ore mpdérepa re etvat 
ray alcOyray, adda THe Adyp pdvov, obre Kexwpiopeva rrov elvas Suvardy, 
cipnras ixavas—adding, ‘hoc loco 1d eiyac de sensibili substantia 
praedicatur quae per se existere queat: magnitudines autem mathe- 
maticae fer se existere non posse dicuntur, sed a sensibilium substantia 
sustentantur.’ Similarly he explains the passage De Ax. iii. 2. 425 b. 
25—atoOnos and aicOnrdy exist separately—ro elvas od ravriv avrais, 
but each gud separately existing is only a éuvaus. In actuality or 
évépyea, #.¢. in real essence they are one. After all, this differs 
only verbally from Trendelenburg’s explanation (De An. p. 435, 
first ed.)—‘ubi res in sensum agit, sensus vero rem suscipit, ibi 
res et sensus in unum quasi concurrunt, ut utriusque actio quasi 
unam efficiat (4 airy dors xai pia), utrique vero natura per se diversa 
sit (rd & efvas ov ravréy avrais).’ Then turning to the passage Z. WV. 
v. 1. 20 Michelet says—‘ Motione ef substanha virlus et jushicta 
universalis sunt idem, modo et ratione existend? (to elvar) fantum 
diferunt. Firmatur hic sensus rot eivas ipsa explicatione quae 
sequitur, cum verba 4 pe» mpos erepoy existendi rationem alteram, 
alteram vocabula 9 8€ rode és drA@s declarent. Sed non ab- 
nuerim his diversis existendi modis etiam diversam essentiam 
contineri.’ This last sentence seems to bear out the remark made 
above that the difference between Michelet’s explanation of rd 
elvac in De An. iii. 2, and that of Trendelenburg and others, who 
take it as = notion, is really only verbal. The truth is that elpaz is 
a term which takes its colour from its context, as a technical term 
of such common extraction might be expected to do. Sometimes 
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it means what a thing 7s fo the senses, sometimes, what it zs fo the 
scientific understanding. However, in the majority of cases in 
which it is used carefully (as in the formula ré 2 elvat érepow airois) 
it must be understood to mean what the thing #5 fo the scientific 
underslanding—t. ¢. aS = 1d ri fy elvat, or Adyos. See Trendelenburg, 
Rhein. Mus. 1828, vol. ii. pp. 480, 481. 

Turning now to £.V.v. 1. 20, we may say that virtue and 
universal justice are the same state conceived from different points 
of view, just as the same road is regarded differently by the man 
who stands at the top of the hill and by the man who stands at the 
bottom: see Me?. K. 10. 1066 a. 33 and Phys. iii. 3. 202 a, 20 kal 
7d dvayres xal Td xdravres' ravra ydp dy pév dori, & pévrot Adyos ody els 
(Phys.), Or GAda rd elvac odx & (Mef.). To the one man the road és 
downhill; to the other it ¢s uphill. What the road ¢s is different 
. for each. 

Virtue and universal justice, then, being the same state conceived 
from different points of view, virtue is the state conceived simply 
as a State; justice is the state conceived as putting its possessor in 
a certain relation to society. Here the difference r@ elva: between 
virtue and justice is evidently that between things assigned to 
different yew rév dvrwv (see Met. d. 28. 1028 b. 13), to the category 
of quality and to the category of relation respectively. Now, as 
was pointed out in note on v. 1. 15, és is assigned not only to 
the category of mrodrns (Ca/. 8), but also to that of wpds re (Cas. 7). 
The moral és, then, considered under the category of mucdrys, is 
simply the quality, dpern, and nothing more (dmAés); considered 
under the category of mpds rs, it is this quality viewed as putting its 
subject in a certain relation to others—®«aoovrg: and, being in 
different categories, dper and dS«aoovrn differ rg etvar, for the 
categories are the xarryopia roi 8vros (fet. ©. 1. 1045 b. 28) Sh. 
e. modi quibus esse aliquid dicimus’ (Bonitz, ad loc.). Cf. Afet. A. 
7. 1017 a. 22 xa aird 8¢ elvat A€éyeras Scamep onpalves ta oynpara 
Tas xatnyopias’ doaxyas ydp Adyeras rocavraxés Td elvat onpaive 
drei ody ray xaryopoupdvey ra pév ri dors onpalver, ra 8¢ woudy, rd Be 
soady, ra 8€ wpdés rt, ra 8€ wroreiy f wdoxew, ra 8€ wov, ra 8d wore, 
éxdorw rovrey rd elvas raird onpaiver: on which Alexander (331 1. 
27) has —riv yap olxeiay Unapfw éxacrov onpaive rd by Sudvyupor . . . 
8exayds nai rd by xat 1d elvas pnOnoerar’ rd yey yap Tf) ovcig cuvraccd- 
pevov elvas rh» ovewdn Saapker onpaive, re 3¢ woo~ Thy ws ToToOU K.T.X, 
Cf. Met. T. 2. 1003 b. § nal rd by Adyera: woddaxes pér, GAr’ way 

pd 
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1180 8.12. mpds piay dpyny rd pév ydp ors ovcias Svra Adyera, ra Be Gre waby 
ovcias xr A. Cf. An. Pr. i. 37. 49 a. 6 1d dd twdpxew ride rede cai 
7d dAnbeverOas réde xara rovde rocavrayas Anwréow dcaxes ai Karryyopias 
diy pnvras. 

Mich. Eph. has the following comment on the present section— 
T@ pév trroxetpdvy ev core (sc. dpern and Axatcoovm), wi d¢ dcad<povew 
Grav pev yap dxdas os efis Wuxns oxomnra: dpiorn xai pndev wAdov, aper) 
Adyerat, Gray 3¢ ws xpHots mpos erepor, Sixatocvvn Gvopaferac. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning the second kind of justice, i.e. the justice which ts a particular 
virtue, not the virtuous character as a whole: and concerning the corresponding 
injustice. 

There is such a kind of injustice, for ‘taking too much’ ts a distinct kind of 
wrong doing, whick has as much right to be assigned to its own vice as running 
away tn battle, and using abusive language, have to be assigned to thetr respective 
vices. In these latter cases it ts true that we have spectal names cowardice and 
bad temper for the vices ; whereas for the vice which disposes a man to take too 
much we have no special name, only the general name of all vice—injustice>—~ 
But the absence of a special name must not be allowed to make us overlook the 
existence of the vice, which not only has tts own acts which cannot be mistaken, 
but even displays itself sometimes in acts commonly assigned to other vices, as 
e.g. when adultery is committed for gain, not from lust. In short, when a man 
has taken more than his share of gain we say that he ts unjust, as we say that he 
ts cowardly when he runs away in battle, or profligate when he has committed 
adultery. Thus we must distinguish injustice in the specific sense, and tnjustice 
in the generic sense—two states which have the same name and involve the same 
notion of ‘relation towards other people, but differ in that injustice tn the 
specific sense 1s concerned with social position, money, and other external good 
things, which men take pleasure in acquiring too much of at the expense of their 
neighbours, whereas injustice in the generic sense is concerned with the whole 
sphere of man’s activtly as a moral agent. 

‘Contrary to law’ being the whole under which ‘unfair’ falis as a part, 
particular injustice, which is relative to the unfair, will be a‘ part’ of uni- 
versal injustice, which is relative to that whtch is contrary to law. Similarly, 
particular justice is a part of untversal justice. With universal injustice, then, 
which is coextensive with that vice against which all legislation and state educa- 
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tion are directed, and with untversal justice, which is coextensive with that 
virtue which all legislation and state education strive to produce, we have now 
no more todo: wor shall we at present discuss the question whether there ts or 
ts not another kind of virtue—that of the good man, as such,—produced by other 
agencies than those of legislation and state education :—our present subject 3s 
particular justice. 

Particular justice 1s of two kinds, (1) distributive, and (2) corrective: and 
corrective justice finds a place both in (a) voluntary transactions (e. g. buying, 
lending), and in (b) involuntary transactions, whether these latter imply stealth 
and deception, as theft, or violence, as murder. 


§ 1. thy & pédper dperiis Bxarooduny| Spengel (p. 207) rejects 1130. 14. 
dperjs aS an explanatory addition. The passages collected by 
Waitz (Organon i. 375) and Eucken (der den Sprachgebrauch des 
Ar. p. 24 8q.), to whom Jackson (ad doc.) refers, for the equivalence 
of év pépec and «ard pépos, give no instance of év pepe with a genitive ; 
but below § 3. 1130 a. 23 we have cai ddiucdv re ev pepes rov Gdov ddixov 
= Os pépos rou Grou ddixuv. 


§§ 2-5.] Notel (Quaest. Arist. Specimen p.11) would omit § 5, a. 16. 
because it merely repeats the argument of § 2. But we must not 
press the writer too hard in a passage like this, remembering that 
we have here merely to do with oypeta, and that grounds which 
might easily be shown to be /ogically identical, may present them- 
selves superficially in popular thought and language as different, 
and hence may be used as distinct onpeta by a method which 
appeals to such thought and language. The writer wishes to show 
that there is such a vice as ‘particular injustice. In § 2 he 
enumerates the various acts which are considered wrong (¢.e. un- 
just in the general sense), and assigns them to the special vices 
from which they spring, in order to show that the act of ‘ taking 
too much’ (ray w)coverr7) exists as a wrong act distinct from the 
others, and is left without an explaining vice, unless we admit the 
existence of ‘particular injustice’ (4 ¢» pépe diccia). In § 4 he 
shows further that this vice of particular injustice must sometimes 
be assumed to account for acts which seem at first sight to proceed 
from other vices—as when an act of adultery does not proceed from 
dxodacia but from the desire of gain—rov xepdaivey évexa: and in 
§ 5 he finally clinches the matter by means of this term xepdalves, 
which has turned up in § 4, pointing out that, as we always refer 
other wrong actions (adinpara) to their definite vices—adultery to 
dxoAagia, flight to deAia, so, as a matter of fact, we always refer an 

pda 


1130 a. 16. 


a. 27. 


a. 33. 
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act from which a man derives gain unfairly (ef éxépdavev) to &8cxia. 
The reference here is evidently to as definite a vice as it is in the 
case of adultery or flight; but this definite vice has only the general 
name ‘injustice ’—ddixia. The name therefore is to be understood 
here in a specific sense. He has, in short, found that xep8aiveerw has 
a well-recognised coordinate place in popular language by the side 
of potxeverr, &c., and gives as definite a sense to the dds«ia from 
which it proceeds as is possessed by dxodacia, &c. At the same 
time it must be conceded to those who, with Notel, would omit § 5, 
that its omission would not materially weaken the argument. Its 
retention, however, is to be defended on the ground that, occurring 
in a passage which appeals to popular language, it makes use of 
the term xepdaivev, whereas the term employed in § 2 is sAecovexreiv. 
The difference between mAcovexreiy and xepdaiver may not be great; 
but we must remember that x«épdos is a term which is to hold a 
prominent place in the subsequent discussion of particular justice, 
and is worth dwelling on in an introductory passage like the 
present’. Before leaving this question of the relation of § 5 to 
the preceding sections, we must notice Susemihl’s attempt to meet 
Notel’s difficulty by placing a comma after xepdaivew 1130 a. 28, 
and reading ére for ére in the same line. I do not think the change 
necessary, and Susemihl is mistaken in saying that K> has ére here. 
It is in line 24, not in line 28, that K> has ér: for ére. 


§ 2. nat nar’ dBixiay] cai = Fros. 
§ 4. BijAov dpa Ere Bid 7d nepSaivery] sc. ddixos A€yeras. Fritzsche. 


§ 6. ouvévupos . . . Sdvapev] Cf. Z. NV. v. 1. 7, where universal 
and particular injustice were said to be duévuya, and see note ad Joc., 
in which it was pointed out that, as there regarded, they are more 
properly ra mpos ev Aeyspeva than dudvypa. Here, however, they are 
regarded from a somewhat different logical point of view, and can, 
with technical correctness, be called ovvéyvpa. They are regarded, 
in short, as belonging to the same Category (6 dpiopis ev rp aire 
yéver)—that of Relation (dupa ev rq mpds Erepov Exovor thy Sivapesy) ; 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) says ‘1130 a. 28-32 (§ 5) ist wohl mit Unrecht 
von Notel als Wiederholung von 1130a. 16-22 (§ 2) verdachtigt. So verwandt 
namlich die beiden Abschnitte dem Inhalte nach sind, so ist doch noch ein 
Unters:hied der Gedanken zu erkennen.’ Unfortunately Rassow does not 
explain his view of the nature of this difference. 
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and thus having the same ri dor or obotu (viz. the ré €orev Or odcia 1130 a. 33. 
characteristic of the oxjpa, yévos, or Category of mpés rx), they are 
properly cuvevupa: for (Cad. I. I 2. 6) ovveovupa Adyerar Sv rd re Gvopa 
kowdv xai 6d Adyos 6 aurés. For the doctrine that the ri ¢éorw which 
the dpuruds declares has a different character in each category see 
Met. Z. 4. 1030 2.17 cal 6 épwrpds Gowep kai rd ri dors mreovayas 
A€yerac’ xal yap rd ri core Eva pey Tpdrov onpaiver thy ovciav Kai Td Tdd€ 
rt, Gov 8€ éxacToy Tay KaTryopoupevary, moody, Troy, Kal doa GaAXa 
TaavTa, dowep yap xai ro €or Undpyes Gow GAN’ ovy dpuotws adda re 
Bev mperes ros 8’ éropévws, ovre Kai TO Ti €arw dnAas pev Ty OvTia, Tas 
8€ rois GAXois* Kal yap rd wotdy époiped Av ri corw, Gore nai rd rowdy Te 
ri dors pév, GAN’ ovyx drras. 

On the passage before us (v. 2.6) Mich. Eph. has the following— 
60s 8¢ *Apiororédes cuvdvupa Aeyety, cai ra ad’ dvds cat mpds ey A€youeva, 
d os cv rp rpire toy pera ta Hvornd, peraty dort ray re cuvwvipwy Kai 
Tay Kupios dpevupey, Gre 6 dpiopods év TH alte Aéyerat. dpdwo yap ev re 
wpos €repoy, an apyns rou mapdvros BiSAiou péxpe Kui rovde ry év péper 
Kaxiay cuvavupny dEyes TH GAY Kaxig, Fros Thy vy péper ddixiay 17 DAN adixig. 
eloi 8¢ 17 aAnOeig ob curdvupet, GAA péoa TOY GUYwripoY Kal dpevipoyr. 
80 dy wapariberat eudaive: as oby dmdas cvvwvipws ras adcias éxdder, 
GAAG nH, ola cori ra ad’ eves cai mpds év, A rpdwoy pév Twa cuvdvupa éoriv, 
ws €y rois pera ra ¢uoxa dedecerar, rpomoy B¢ teva duovupa. cal coop per 
yap 6 dpopos atrav, ws avrés Gnow ev re alr@ yéver earl, xara roiro 
cuvevupov cori, mas b¢ dv rp atr@ yera, cat dv rin ydver édnrocer 
cinav—dudw yap é» rq mpos Erepov, iF Te Kaw) adixia, Kain KaTa THD 
sAcovetiay ny emi péepos A€youev. aphdrepas yap ai adikim ev ra mpos 
drépous duaprdvew rd eivat €xovot, Kata per bn TovTO guywvupor eioi. Kal 
Scov 8¢ f pév ew peper adiaia f Kara wAcovegiay wepi touny ore Kal xpnyara 
—)éyor 8 dy risyy nal ypnpara ra truxnpa roy ayabav— év ols 80 Hoorn 
rv ard rou Képdous f wAeovetia, 7 B¢ xabddov adixia wept navta wepi Goa 
6 wipspos xal orovduios, xara 879 rovro wadty Spevupos cioty al adexia. It 
will be observed that Mich. Eph. here describes the common yevos 
or category of the two kinds of justice as a common elvas. 


wept myphy ... cat Sc’ ySor4y] Here apparently the sphere and the b. 2: 
motive of particular injustice are distinguished: but the Paraph. 
Heliod. has  pér pepexn wept xpnyara 4 cwrnpiay 7 wept ndoviy thy 
and Tov Képdous, 

The ddixos, in the specific sense, actuated by the desire of ‘ gain,’ 
seeks to have more than his share of social consideration, money, 
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or personal security (e.g. he tries to avoid risks which he should 
share equally with his fellow-citizens) ; the d&u«os in the wide sense 
of the term is he who fails in all, or some, of those various social 
relations in which the good man succeeds. 


§§ 7-11.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) suspects the whole passage, 
1130 b. 6 drs. . . 1130 b. 29 mwavri. After refusing to accept 
Notel’s view that 1130 a. 28-32 is a repetition of 1130 a. 16—22, 
he says ‘ Eher hat man Grund, an der ersten Halfte des folgenden 
Capitels (bis 1130 b. 29) Anstoss zu nehmen, die den Charakter 
grosser Breite und Weitschweifigkeit tragt und die sich ohne alle 
Beeintrachtigung des Gedankenganges aus dem Texte ausscheiden 
lasst. So sind die Worte (Z. 16) Sore nal epi ris ey péper Scxasoovrns 
xal wepl ris ev pépes Gdixlas Aexrdov «.r.A. ganz leer, da schon das vor- 
hergehende Capitel von der justitia particularis gehandelt hat. Vor 
allem befremdend aber ist das Zurtickkommen auf das »dpipor 
Bixaoy, tiber das schon, p. 1129 b. 11 ff. des langeren gesprochen 
ist.’ The passage is certainly chargeable with the faults here 
brought against it by Rassow; but to dracke/ it, with Susemihbl, 
is to pledge oneself to a more definite theory of the authorship and 
composition of this Book than I am prepared to do. 


wapd thy Sdyv dperjy] Spengel (pp. 207, 8) rejects dperqy as a 
blundering insertion: it is 8s«aoovwqy which must be understood 
after dAn»v. 


tis 82 xai woia ms] For this phrase see note on £. XN. i. 7. 19, a. 
3r. 


§ 8. Sudiproras x.7.A.] ‘now, two senses of “the unjust” have been 
distinguished, viz. “the illegal” and “ the unfair.”’ 


§ 0. éwei...b. 14. Ska] Bekker’s text here is dre) 8€ 13 dcop xai 
rd mAEov ov rairév GX’ Erepoy ws pépos mpds Sdov (rd per yap wA€oy Sway 
ducov, rd 8é dncoy ov mav mhéov), cal rd d8ixoy cas  ddtxia ob ratrd, GA)’ 
Erepa éxeivwr, rd pev ws pépn, ra 8 ws dda. This text seems to be 
given, without admixture, only by Lb and Nb. All other MSS. 
mix it up more or less with readings belonging to the text 
adopted by Bywater. The only possible explanation of the text 
given by L> and Nb is that offered by Mich. Eph. and accepted 
by Michelet and Grant—viz. that as the ducoy is a genus under 
which the wA¢or falls as a species (the @arrov being the other 
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species), so universal justice is a genus under which particular 1180 b. 10. 
justice falls as a species (courage, temperance, &c. being the other 
species),—‘ what is said about “more” and “unequal” having 
nothing to do with wAcovefia, but being simply an s/usfration of 
a part included by a whole’—Grant: or, as Mich. Eph. puts it— 
€£ dvaddyou reds Seixyvos ri» Sadopay ris re pepixns aduias cal ris 
pepns Sexarooims cui ris GAns, Surdue Aéyor, os Td wAdov pds rd drroy 
otras 1 pepexn Sixaogurn mpos THY SAnv dcnacoovmy. Now, putting aside 
for the moment the question of the MS. authority for the text which 
calls for this interpretation, we may note the following difficulties 
connected with the interpretation itself in its context. In § 8 rd 
axaov marks the sphere of particular injustice: here, in the very 
next section, we are asked to believe that it ‘has nothing to do with 
t\eovefia, but is introduced (with ré wA¢ov) simply as ‘an illustra- 
tion.’ And of what? Of the relation of part to whole: as if that 
required illustration. Further, éseé is a conjunction which in- 
troduces a reason, not a mere illustration or parallel. Again,— 
although this may perhaps seem a small point—if rd dmeo» is the 
genus or whole, and rd mA¢o» the species or part, the order being 
(1) dco» and (2) sAdov, why have we this order reversed in the 
explaining clause és pépos wpds Sov? (cf. Jackson, p. 74, who 
notices this last point). 

From this review of the dwopias suggested by the interpretation of 
it we see that Bekker’s text cannot possibly be right. The protasis 
introduced by ¢wei must give the reason for the apodosis «al rd d&dscop 
xa) » ddixia ov ratra GAX’ érepa dxeivev, ra per as pepn ra 0 ds Sra’: 
but the relation of the dor to the sAdov as Mich. Eph., Michelet, 
and Grant explain it (and their explanation is the only one consist- 
ent with the parenthesis of Bekker’s text), is not a reason. Ac- 
cordingly Bekker’s text must be altered so as to make éwei introduce 
a reason. Now, the reason why particular justice is a ‘part’ of 
universal justice can only be that it is (as notion—rd daxoy, and 
state— ddsia) related to a definite part of that field of conduct 
with the entire extent of which universal justice is concerned. The 
text adopted by Jackson, Susemihl, Ramsauer, and Bywater, with 
énet 8¢ 1d druroy nai rd wapdvopov «.7.d., supplies this reason. Another 
internal ground for reading sapdyopor, though a small one in coin- 


1 I shall give my reason below for beginning the apodosis here, with most 
editors, not at &ore (line 16) with Jackson and Sasemihl, who substitute a 
comma for Bekker's full stop after 3ucaootwns (line 16). 
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1180 b.10. parison with that just mentioned, is that the v Is as pe 
rai) ddov given by all MSS, no longer seem to reverse the proper 
order of the two terms. So much for the internal grounds ir 
favour of the mapavopov text. 

For the external’ grounds in its: favous nee ipa 
ad Joc., and Jackson's note, pp. 73, 74 witcha en 
CCC agrees with K> P> and Camb. in : 
and with K> in reading kai mpés. 

It remains to notice Spengel’s view of this passage (pp. 208, 9) 
—a view which, I think, cannot be summarily 
although the MS. evidence seems to me to be pba 3. 
for it. At any rate it is a view which, whether right or wrong, is 
most instructive as a specimen of textual criticism. It is simply 
that the parenthesis (ro pév yap wAcov dav dmaav, rd Be ducov ob may 

mhéov) is a later interpolation introduced to explain the foregoing 
words, érei 8¢ 7d dvov kai rd mAdov, by a scribe who understood 
them as Mich. Eph. does. The parenthesis omitted, the sentence 
runs clearly, and may be paraphrased thus—emei 8€ ré Grtecorn— 
rovrders 7d méor—ob radrdv rG moparduy adX’ Erepor de wépos mpbs 
Shoy, kal rd Gdikov kai 7 ddteia ob raird «.t.A. Spengel’s words are— 
‘Man streiche den Erklarungssatz ré pév yip mAéov drav aucov, ro Be 
ducov ob way wAéov und alles ist richtig... Nicht den Unterschied 
von dmueov und mdéov will Aristoteles geben, sondern den von 
rapdvopoy und dvcov; er sagt, dieses duaov oder mov (dieses hebt 
er hervor, weil die Ungerechtigkeit zumeist in der mAcovegia best 
ist nur ein Theil von dem ropdvopor, folglich das Fehlen in diesem 
nurs pépor von dem gesammten mapdvopoy, d. h. die specielle dduia 
von der gesammien ddi«ia, The reading éwei dé 7d duo eai ro 
tapdvopov Spengel regards as due merely to the attempt to mend 
a text already put out of joint by the interpolated parenthesis, which 
itself, instead of being struck out, was altered into rd pév yap dmoov 

drav mapdvopor, ro 8€ mapdvopoy wix drav dueov, There is perhaps no 
place in the Z£. VN. where the MSS, show so much confusion as 
they do here’, and I am far from feeling sure that the rapdvopor 
text which I have adopted is veréa/ly correct, although there can 













' OF this confusion the Paraphrast's hopelessly unmeaning note is a fair 
measure—twel 5¢ 7d wAdow ob radrév dor: 7G dviow, ddA’ Eos 7d piv dvoy 
Gowep BAov, 7d 5 wAdov ds pépos’ (70 yap wAdoy wal dvicovy, ob wav B2 rd dvicor 
wréov) éors Tis Gduria wal wepl 7d dvigow GAAy’ al otw dy elev al abral ddimioy- 
GAN’ i pede wepl 7d wAdow pepuct) Eoras dbixla, 7) 62 wepl 7d drow dduela, wabdAov, 


a 
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be no doubt that the meaning which it gives is that which the writer 1180 b. 10. 
wished to convey. Spengel’s text, however, gives this meaning 
equally well; but, as I have said, I think that the MS. evidence 
(such as it is) is rather against than for it. It is only this scruple 
which retains me from going even further than Spengel—viz. from 
striking out, not only the parenthesis, but the words kal rd mAéo», 
which he supposes to have suggested the parenthesis. K> and CCC 
with «ai mpdés might then be explained as giving a reading in which 
xai, necessitated by the insertion of esher nal 1rd wAdoy or xai rd 
wapavoyop, had established itself without extruding mpdés, which would 
alone be admissible if nezther nat rd xX€ov nor xai rd wapdvopor were 
allowed a place in the text. 


Sore... b. 18. dcadrws] Rassow (p. 17) says ‘ Diese Worte sind b. 16. 
ganz leer, da schon das vorhergehende Capitel von der justicia parti- 
cularis gehandelt hat’; and Ramsauer brackets them saying—‘ Quae 
deinceps, |. 16, adjungitur sententia (éore . . . acavras) hoc quidem 
loco post reliqua interposita, imprimis postquam bis dictum est 
(nrotpey 8¢ ye rh dy pepes dperns Scxacocvnp (a. 14) et ris 8€ xal droia 
tis Anwreov (b. 7) ita est inanis ut ne excusari quidem possit.’ If 
this judgment is correct (and it may well be), the question of 
making the apodosis begin with Sore does not arise. As, however, 
‘ bracketing ’ is a somewhat gratuitous act in the case of a sentence 
belonging to such a loosely organised passage as the present (§§ 
7-11), it is perhaps better to leave the words Sore... Scatvres in 
the text—not as introducing an apodosis (Jackson and Susemihl), 
but as a statement made in consequence of the conclusion «ai ré 
adicov xal 9 adikia b. 13. . . Suaoovms b. 16, which is the real 
apodosis to the protasis introduced, b. 10, by érei. That apodosis 
stated that particular justice is a puépos of universal justice ; then 
follows the clause before us which runs—‘So (écre), since this 
ev pepe justice exists, as distinguished above, we must discuss it.’ 


§ 10. Sioptoréoy] Rassow (Forsch. p. 93) conjectures apopioréor, b. 22. 
referring to d¢eicdw in b. 20 above, and comparing £. JX. i. 7. 
12. 1098 a. 1. I think that dopordoy is right, and that the clause 
means—‘ And how the justice and injustice corresponding to these 
states are to be determined is easily explained’: then follows the 
explanatory clause with ydp. The dopeopcs here is easy, and is 
given on the spot; not so in the case mentioned in the next 
section, where it has to be postponed—vorepor dvopioréoy 1130 b. 28. 
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1180b,292. oxeddv yap Ta woAAA THv voulpwr] ‘the great m: 
which are “according to law.”’ Mich. Eph. explai . 
by pointing out that there are »éuywa which refer, not to the moral 
conduct of the citizens, but to the practice of the various arts and 
trades: he says—fer: 2 ofy rua rov vouipan & ob wepl roo wie Oa tie 
Biopiferat, dAda tov was fv dyabol Kal orovdaion Kal dvdperot yevowra ol 
muNira, elonyorvra. 6 yap Euhpav vowobérns of pdvov wept roirur 
vopoberei xa? & dei Civ rods ris abris wohireias per€yorras, oloy wept 
oixodipav, mepl ipavray, mepi ands mévrov Trexmrav, GAAG wal epi 
yewpyay cal orparnyay Kai europiwv, kal GAA wokdk@yv 82” Sw of woXtrat 
auvictavrat, ov povov 31) Tept rovT@y vopoGereiv, G\AG TOAD 81) apdrepoy 
mepi THs madeias Tay pedd\dvrav treba dyabav re kal vouiueow rohirar 
mpoayopeviet. For ra amd ras Ans dperis mpatrdueva (Or mpoorarrdpeva) 

in this §, and rd sourued rijs Gdns dperis in § 11, see note on vy, i. 13. 
b. 17. For xa’ éxaorqy .. . xwdver d vdpos see same note, 

b, 26. § 11. waideiay thy mpds 7d Kody] ‘The education of a man as 
a citizen’—Peters: zz. his education for (mpdés) the life which he 
must lead as a member of the state, or moAsriay Kowwvia, 

Tis xa8 gxacroy waiSeias] ‘the education of the individual as 
such '"—Peters. 

b. 27. dhs dvip dyads gor] ‘simply a good man'—+.e, ‘good’ in 
the sense in which we use the term when we apply it to a man 
without the mpde6cais of such qualifying circumstances as we specify 
when, ¢.g. we call him ‘ good, as the citizen of an oligarchical stale”: 
for ‘good’ means one thing when applied to the citizen of an 
oligarchical state, and another thing when applied to the citizen of 
a democratical state—z. ¢. ‘a good citizen’ is a man who helps to 
maintain a particular social system, whether that system be good 
or bad: see Pol. T. 2. 1276 b. 28 ray wodirav ... 9 owrnpla rips 
kowevias épyov ecri, Kowovia 8 ¢oriw 4 wodtre(a’ Stomep thy dperpy 
dveykaiov ¢ivas row moAirov mpds thy modirelay, etrep obv éort mAclw 
modreias €idn, SjAov ws ode evdeyerar Tov orovdalov woAlrou piav dpery 
clvat tiv redciavy, row 8 dyabdv dvdpa hapew xara pilav dperjy elvat 
ry tedelav, Ore pev oly évddyerat wodirny dvra crovdaioy pi) kext Oar 
tiv dperijy kad’ iv omovdaios denp, havepdv, What then is this dper) 
xa’ jw orovdaios avyp—this goodness withoul qualification xa8 iw 
dhs dvjp dyads éore? In the Politics Aristotle certainly identifies 
it with the goodness of a certain cif’zen, viz. the citizen of the Best, 
#.¢. the Aristocratical State: Pol. 4. 5. 1293 b. 3 ri yap ée raw 


= i a 
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Gpioray dress xar’ dperiy woXireiay nal py mpds twdbeciv ra ayabay 1130 b.37. 
dvdpaiy pdvny Sixaoy mpocayopevery apioroxpariay’ e¢v pdéyn yap drhas 
6 abrés dynp Kal soXirns dyabds dori, of 8’ dv rais GdAats ayadui wpbs Thy 
woNsrelay elot ry atrav. Cf. Pol. T. 7.1283 b. 43 wodims 8€ xowg peév 
6 peréxar rov dpxew xat dpyecbu dori, caf éxdorny 3¢ wodireiay érepos, 
wpos 8€ riy dpiorny 6 Surdpevos Kal mpoatpovpevos dpxeaOat xai dpyew wpos 
rov Biov rév kar’ aperny. This identification of the good citizen and 
the good man in the aristocratical state depends on Aristotle’s 
doctrine that in that state the rulers are not a privileged caste 
distinct from the ruled, but the elders of a homogeneous people (7. ¢. 
a people consisting of citizens who are all good, Pol. H. 12. 1332 a. 
32 GAG phy onovdaia ye wodts eori rp Tovs modiras Tods peTéxorras THs 
moXcreias eivas orovdalous’ jpiv d€ rdvres ol woAtras peréxovcs Ths Todsrelas) 
—the na/ural, not the arbitrarily constituted rulers. This result, 
however, he reaches through a dialectical process of considerable 
complexity: see Pol. T. 2.1276 b. 40 ered} adivarov dpoious eivas 
wadyras rovs sroAiras, ovx dy ety pert pia woXlrov nai av8pds ayadov: but 
perhaps, he continues, we may identify the goodness of the good 
man and the goodness of a particular citizen—viz. the citizen who 
is a ‘good ruler’—1277 a. 13 GAN dpa éoras Teds 9 ary dpery woXirou 
re orovdaiou Kai dv3pds omrovdaiov; paper 3) rdv dpxovra crovdaioy eivas 
ayabdy xal dpdévpov, rév 8é modirixdy dvayxaioy elvas dpdmpow: then 
1277 a. 20 ef 39 % adr) dper) dpyxovrds re dyabov xai avdpds ayabou, 
wodims & dart nai 5 dpydpevos, oby 9 aim) ay ely dmd&s rodirov cai avdpds, 
Tis pévroe woAirou’ ob yap f ary dpxorros Kal wodirov. In the aristo- 
cratical state, however, the rulers are men who have learnt to rule 
well by being well ruled. The education in the dper) rov dpyxovros 
is begun and carried on in the person of the dpydéyevos. The 
distinction between dpywr and dpyépevos is not an absolute one— 
the dpxcpevos is duvdues the dpywr. If we regard especially the con- 
tinuily of the citizen’s life in the Best State (and in the Best State— 
7 Kata ddow mddss—the citizen’s life is a continuous natural develop- 
ment), we shall say that the dpery of the citizen and the dpery of the 
good man, are identical; if we give prominence to the fact that 
there are always Avo generations—the younger and the older— 
the former of which is educated and ruled by the latter, we shall 
say that the dpery of the good man (= good ruler), and the dper} 
of the citizen, are different. See Pol. YT. 2. 1277 b. 7 ddN’ for: ree 
apy Kal fy dpxe rdy dpolev rq yéves cal rv devOepwr. ravrny yap 
Aeyouer ry wodsrucny dpya, hy Bei row dpxorra dpxdéperow pabeiv . . . 8d 
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1130 b. 27. Aéyerar cai rovro xadas as ote forw ed dpta pi apxOevra, Tovrea de 
apern per érépa, dei 8€ réy rroXirny roy ayabdy énioragba nal 8vvacGa Kai 
Gpxew nal apxecbat, wat avrn aperh roXtrov 1d THY Tav EAevOepey apyyy 
ériotacbc én’ apdérepa, ai dvipds 89 ayabov duo: then 1277 b. 
25 9 8¢ dpdmots dpyxovtos ikos dpern pdvn. ras yap GAdas éomxey 
dvayxaioy eivat xowas Kai Trav Gpyopévev cal ray dpydvrav, apyopévou Bé ye 
oux €orw apern dpdvnois, adda Seka adnOns’ Gonep yap avrAowows 6 
apxdpevos, 6 8€¢ Epywy avrAnrns 6 xpapevos. mérepov pey Ovy GUTH apeTH 
ay3pds ayabou cat roXtrov orovdaiou h érépa, cal n@s 4 auTi Kal wes ér€epa, 
davepdy cx rovrey. Cf. also Pol. H. 13. 1332 b. 32 aAAG pay Gre ye 
det rovs apyovras hadéepew ray dpyopevav dvapgicBirynrov. .. 9 yap puors 
dé3axe ry diaipeow, roujcaca rT} yéves travTd rd pew vewrepoy Td dé specBu- 
repov, dy rois pew dpxeoOas mperes rois 8 Gpxew .. . fore pév Apa ds Tors 
atrous dpxew nal dpyecOar gardov, fore 8€ ws érépovs. Gore Kai ry 
wawdeiav Corw os rhy alriy dvayxaior, éore 8° ws érépay elvar, Tor re yap 
péeAdovra Kaas apxew dpybjvai hace deiv rpG@roy . . . 1333 a. Il ewe Be 
moXtTixov Kal Gpxovros riv airy dperny eivat hapev xat rou dpiarov avdpds, 
rov 3 abroy apxopevdy re deliv yiverOa: mpérepoy Kai dpxovra vorepuy, Tour” 
dy cin 1 vopobéry mpayyateuréov, Onws dy8pes ayaBol ylvevrat, xat dea 
rivey émrndevpdrov, kat ri rd TéAos THS Gpiorms (wns. The outcome of 
all is that the legislator should strive to make his fellow-citizens 
good men. ‘The answer given by the Pols/ics to the question before 
us is—that it is woAsrurn, and no other agency, which conducts the 
nadia caf fv dnA@s dynp dyabds dors, The virtue of the perfectly 
good man is determined mpés ri dplorny wodtreiav—Pol. Tr. 12. 
1288 a. 39 davepdy Crs roy aitdv rpdroy Kai bia rdv airay avynp re 
yiverat orrovduios xai moAw cvoThoeey ay Tis apioroxparoupemy f Baciev- 
opémy, Gore €urat xut wadeia cai 76n ratra cyeddy Ta Troovvra orovdatoy 
dy8pa cat rd rowovvra sroketixcv, But the writer of the Fifth Book of 
the £¢hics, in the alternative 4 érépas (v. 2. 11), seems to suggest 
a point of view which is foreign to the Po/i#ics—viz. that the good 
man may possibly spring up under influences, and manifest his 
goodness under conditions with which the /egis/afor has nothing to 
do. This seems to be the suggestion thrown out in the present 
passage; and it may be thought that this suggestion appears as 
a definite doctrine at the end of the £.£. where the place of 
xadoxayabia is determined. But we must not make too much of the 
difference between the «xadoxayabia of Eudemus and the dper) rou 
dpiorov dv8pés of the Politics. In both conceptions we have an 
ideal excellence which man approaches along the line traced for 
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him by modcrixn. Aristotle indeed describes the Chief End of man 1180b. 27. 
as bewpia ns (E'. N. x. 8. 8), and Eudemus as 1d rév Gedy Oeparrevey 
kai Oewpeiv (E. £. ©. 3. 1249 b. 20); but these descriptions must 
not be allowed to mislead us. If the systems of Aristotle and of 
Eudemus, as wholes, have any weight, it is to impress the con- 
viction that the Chief End, however described, is not something 
which we must pass through and out of social life to reach; but 
that, on the contrary, it is social life itself at its best. It is true 
that Aristotle’s theory of the Best Life, as @ sheory, is defective. 
He is forced to pronounce the life ‘impossible,’ because theoretically 
he regards it as a fixed type of excellence. But his practice carries 
him beyond his theory. He urges us to sérive after the ideal 
although it is ‘impossible of attainment’ (Z. MV. x. 7. 8). He 
thus divines that the ideal is, after all, not something unrealisable ; 
that, on the contrary, s/ ss being always realised in the amelioration 
of the life itself which we have inherited and transmit: just as the 
type Horse is not something yepord» which all horses fail of atfain- 
ing fo, but rather that which they fer/ec/ in their generations. 

We may take it then that there can be no doubt about the view 
of Aristotle and Eudemus. In so far as a man is omovduios or 
xadds xai ayabés it is woAcrexy which makes him such. 

If the writer of v. 2. 11 is neither Aristotle nor Eudemus, it is 
impossible of course to determine his view, as he does not return 
to the subject. He seems to suggest a view different from that of 
Aristotle and Eudemus: but, as he belongs at least to their school, 
the presumption is that he really shared their view, and that, after 
all, ) érépas is surplusage. Grant seems to make too much of the 
present passage when he founds on it the statement ‘Eudemus 
(with whom he identifies the Writer of the Fifth Book] would seem 
to have wished to take up the question where Aristotle left it, and 
—with the view of giving a separate existence to Morals as a 
science—to ask whether there is not a kind of education, not fall- 
ing within the province of Politics, which aims at producing the 
virtues of the individual man, as distinct from those of the citizen.’ 

od ydp tows . . . wavtt] This is Aristotle’s view as expressed b. 28. 
e.g. in Pol. YT. 2. 1276 b. 34 (quoted in last note) drs pév ob» évSéyerat 
woAitny dvra omovbaioy py xexrntbas thw daperhiy caf hy axovdaics dyno, 
davepdy—a view which we have seen is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine that the dpery caf fv owovdaiocs dnp is the work of wodsrexy : 
but the writer of the passage before us (v. 2. 11) adduces it as if 


30 b. 28. 


b. 30. 
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it raised a presumption in favour of the supposition that an agency 
different from woAsrucy may be instrumental in producing such apery. 
There is indeed much confusion of thought in the passage, and to 
found on it any conclusion so important as that regarding the 
writer's doctrine of the relation between ‘ Politics’ and ‘ Morals’ 
seems to be a very hazardous proceeding. The confusion is 
increased by the Paraph. Heliod. who seems to think that the 
reference is to a distinction between the good man and the good 
citizen similar to that drawn already (v. 1. 20) between dpery and 
ScenoTvrn. 

The phrase rd dp8pi ayab¢ civas is equivalent to ‘the notion “‘ good 
man” ’—‘the being a good man’: see de An. ii. 1. 412 b. 12 §p 
péy yap dy rd wedéxes eivas 7 ovcia avroi, cat H uxy rovro. An. Post. 
ii. 4. 91 b. 4 1d Coq elas xarnyopeiras xatd Tov avOpdny eivas’ adnbes 
yap nav rd avOpare elvas (oy eivat, Sowep cal wayra GvOperor (gov, GAN” 
oby ovres Gore dy elvas, Met. T. 4. 1006 b. 22 ef 3 py) onpaive Erepov 
7d avOpwros xal rd py dvOpemos SpAov Sri Kal rd ph civas avOpemy Tov 
elva: avbpimy Sor’ fora +d dvOpene eivas pi avOpary ecivar dy yap 
éorac :—and further on 1007 a. 20 ddAws 8 dvatpovow oi roiro Néyoores 
ovaiay xai 1d ri fy eivas’ edvta yap dvayxn oupPeByxevas Gacxew avrois, 
kai rd Grep avOparre elvar } (oy elvar ri hy civar py elvar. Mel. Z. 15. 
1039 b. 20 émel d¢ 9 ovcia érépa rd Te auvodoy Kai 6 Adyos (A€yw 3 ore 
) bev ovTws €oTiv ovcia avy rj VAy ouveAnpyevos db Adyos, 7 S€ 6 Adyos 
GAws), oat pev ovv otTw A€yorrat, ToUTwY pév EoTt POopa’ Kai yap yéveors* 
rou 8¢ Adyou oik farw ovTws Sore PUciperOur’ ovde yap yeveois (ov yap 
yiyveras 16 oixig eivas GANG Td rpde 1H oixig) GAA’ dvev yeréoews Kai 
POopas eict cai ovx ciciv’ Sedecxrar yap are ovbets ravra yervGg ovde mores. 
Phys. iii. 5. 204 a. 23 1d yap dmeipp elvat xai dmepow rd aitd, ctwep 
ovoia Td depov rai py xa? Sroxepévov—ts.e. the notion of infinity 
and infinity are identical, for infinity is nothing but a notion—can 
never be concretely realised as an actual thing: see J/e/. ©. 6. 
1048 b. 14 76 8 Gmretpoy ody otro duvdpes eorly ws cvepyeia eodpevoy 
xepiordy, GddAa yooor: cf. Afef. Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 dvdyxn apa év elvas 
rd dyabdv cai rd dyaOe eivas Kai xaddv cal Karp elvat, Goa py Kat’ dAdo 
Aéyeras dda caf aira xal mpora. On the formula generally see 
Trendelenburg, de An. iii. 4. 7. (429 b. 10.) p. 472, first ed. 

§ 12.] Particular Justice, concerned, as we have seen (v. 1. 9), 
with raya6a wept doa eituyia kai druyia a ori peév dados det adyabd, rivi 
3° ovx dei, is now divided into two species: (1) Distributive Justice 
manifested in the fair apportionment of these good things (social 
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position, property, and all other material advantages) among the 1180b.80. 
members of the Community, according to their deserts: (2) Cor- 
rective Justice concerned with the rectification of results at variance 
with the principle of fair apportionment which arise out of acts 
performed by members of the Community in the various circum- 
stances in which, as individuals, they ‘have to do with one another.’ 
The term ovvd\Acypa = contractus of Roman Law. The relation 
between these two species of Particular Justice is well stated by 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Bettrdge sur Phil. vol. iii. p. 412: 1d dsavéper 
xar’ agiay is the primary form of Particular Justice: the davopy 
may take place in the exchanges of trade (dAAacrixy Stxasoodivy), or 
in the allotment of common goods (8:avepnrixny r&» cower): the 
secondary form of Particular Justice is 7 8sopOwreen: it comes into 
operation when the just relations according to the primary form 
are disturbed, and equalises the unequal. 


§ 18. rodrou 82 doy 860] The members of the social cowesia, as 1131 a. 1. 
individuals, ‘ have to do with one another’ (ovvadAdrrovras) in circum- 
stances which may be assigned to one or other of two main heads, 
according as the will of both parties (écovota ouvadAdypura), or of 
one party only—the other party being unwilling—(dxovow ovvaddAdy- 
wara) is concerned in what is done. As results at variance with 
the principle of fair apportionment arise in each of these two sets 
of circumstances, and must be rectified, there will also be two kinds 
of Corrective Justice. 

It is easy to see how the results of dxovota cuvadAdypara (assault, 
theft, &c.) are such as need rectification, and that it is in the criminal 
court that they are rectified. ‘Exovowa ovvadAdypara (buying and 
selling, letting, &c.), on the other hand, being those in which both 
parties enter voluntarily into certain arrangements in view of 
results agreeable to both, might seem from their very nature to 
give results needing no rectification. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, without the fault of either contracting party, that a result 
other than that originally in view, and not agreeable to one of the 
parties, follows from an arrangement; and it may be right that a 
civil court should consider whether the result (unfortunate for one 
of the parties) should be rectified, and, if so, to what extent: e.g. 
A takes the lease of a farm from B for a number of years at a rent 
suitable to good times: if times become bad beyond all reasonable 
calculation, it may be right that A should be able to have the 
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1181 a. 1. question of the reduction of his rent judicially decided. It may 
perhaps be thought that a better instance of rd e rois éxovoioss 
ouradddypacs Si0pburixéy might have been selected than this which 
suggests ‘interference with the freedom of contract.’ It is, how- 
ever, the ‘rectification’ in the civil court which corresponds most 
logically with the ‘ rectification’ made in the criminal court—it is 
the rectification of the original ovrdAAayya itself. But I suspect 
that the writer of the present passage had not such a case of 
rectification by the civil court in his mind when he drew up his 
list of écovova ovvadAdypara here, but that he thought rather of the 
enforcement of the terms of such ovvadAdyyara, and the sefflement of 
disputes regarding their meaning, in the civil court (cf. v. 4. 7. 
1132 a. 19 Gray audusByraow exit rév dtxaoryy xarapevyovar)—e. g. a 
tenant and landlord differ about the effect of a clause in their signed 
agreement, and fake their dispute for settlement to a civil court; or 
a debt ts recovered in a civil court. This last instance shows also 
how imperceptible the line may be dividing éxovo1a cvvadAdypara, 
which require enforcement, from ra Aa$paia among dxovo1a ouvad- 
Adypara, for the man who has to be sued for the payment of a debt 
is sometimes not easily distinguishable from the man who intended 
from the beginning to cheat his creditor. 

The judicial enforcement, then, of the terms of an éxovcvoy ovedd- 
Aaypa, and their judicial s#ferpretation, must be distinguished from 
the judicial rectification of the ferms themselves. But we must 
understand the phrase ‘ rectification of the terms themselves’ to 
denote not only the judicial alteration of unfair terms already 
arranged (¢.g. refusal of law courts to enforce agreements to pay 
interest above a certain rate; judicial revision of rents which have 
become too high—after all a comparatively rare and somewhat 
questionable kind of ‘ rectification’), but also the prevention, by 
other than judicial means, of unfair arrangements which would in- 
evitably be made if certain checks and methods of procedure did 
not exist. And here we can see that it is in the institution of 
véu:opa that the principle of Corrective Justice is most largely and 
effectively embodied. On a system of barter almost every exchange 
involves a result at variance with the principle of fair apportion- 
ment. It is impossible, on such a system, to make really fair 
exchanges, there being objectively no common measure of the 
things exchanged, the accidents of temporary need and passing 
whim dominating all transactions. But the institution of »éysope 
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compels men to exchange on a uniform system, and therefore 1181 a. 1. 
fairly. It may be regarded as an omnipresent court of ‘ diorthotic 
justice ’—‘ diorthotic’ in the sense of keeping straight what would 
otherwise inevitably go wrong. It does not enforce or interpret 
the terms of arrangements already made, but provides ad zv:#o that 
the terms shall be of a certain kind—+s.¢. reasonably fair, thus 
interfering, not indeed with ‘free,’ but with haphazard contract. 
And that the writer of the Fifth Book regarded the institution of 
vopopza in this light is probable from the similarity of the terms in 
which he describes its function with those in which he describes 
the function of the d«aorns, &. NV. v. 4. 6. 1132 a. 18 dore rd 
eravopberixdy Bixaoy ay cin rd pécov (npias cai xépdous. 8 xal gray 
audicBnraow, ext ror Sixaoryy xarahevyovow ro 8’ émi tov dicacryy 
iévas ievas doriv ém rd Bixasow 6 yap Sxacris Bovrerat elvas olov Bixatoy 
eupuxov® kai (nrova: dicaoriy péooy, cal xadovow Enos pecrdious, ds day 
TOU pécov TUxwat, Tou Scxaiov revEdperor pécor dpa re rd dixasoy, cirep 
cal 6 dxaorns’ 6 3€ Stxaoris érancot «.rA.—and £.N. v. 5. 10. 
1133 2. 19 8 mdyra cupBAnra Bet wes elvas, by dorly GArAayn. ép’ 8 rd 
véusop eAnAvbe, xal yiverai res pécov mdyra ydp perpel, Sore nal Thy 
trepoyny cai ry EAaYw, rédca drra 87 Uro8npar’ toy olxia f tpod7 : 
cf. v. 5. 14, 15. 1133 b. 14 ff. What has been said of wyscpa—she 
‘medium of exchange’ par excellence—as ‘diorthotic’ applies to 
other contrivances—of which the railroad and the advertisement 
may be taken as two typical examples—whereby exchange is made 
easier, and the producer is consequently enabled to count on 
getting a fairer return for his commodity than he otherwise would 
get—+z.¢. on getting more nearly the share properly due to his aéia, 
or economic worth, in the industrial community. 

In connexion with what has been said it may be convenient 
here merely to mention a point to which we shall have to return 
afterwards—viz. that, while the assignment of shares of booty to 
those who have taken part in a successful expedition, and the 
distribution of social distinctions among citizens, are very obvious 
cases Of Stavopy awd rév xowdy (the agency of the central public 
authority being clearly seen in the definite order that such and 
such a distribution of booty shall be made, and in the constitutional 
law which provides that such and such gradations of social rank 
shall be recognised), yet there is another and more important 
case Of dtav0p} and réy cove»—the distribution of wages and 
profits among the members of the industrial community ac- 

Ee 


1181 a. 1. 


a. 3. 


a. 4. 
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cording to ‘economic laws’—which is apt to escape observation 
as a case of Savon dwd rar nowy, because the existence of 
common property to be divided, and the agency of the state 
in dividing it, are not so immediately obvious as they are in the 
other cases. It is important, therefore, to call attention here 
to the fact that the exchange of products between individuals is 
by far the most important state agency at work in the distribution 
of the rewards of labour. The farmer receives the reward of 
his labour in the form of the coat which a settled soctal system 
allows him to get in exchange for his corn from the tailor. 
Néywtopa and the other ‘media of exchange’ alluded to above are 
thus ‘ dianemetic’ as well as ‘ diorthotic’ agencies. As promoting 
exchange »duwopa is a ‘dianemetic’ agency; but as keeping the 
exchange or distribution fair in circumstances in which unfair 
assignments would, but for its intervention, inevitably occur, it is 
a ‘diorthotic’ agency. Its ‘dianemetic’ and ‘ diorthotic’ functions 
are after all only logically separate ; its concrete work is 40 promote 
the fair distribution of the national wealth by means of the exchange 
of commodities. 


Savecopés] ‘lending at interest.’ Jackson, Peters. 


xpijots] ‘lending without interest.’ Jackson, Peters. Xpiars is 
the commodatum of Roman law, distinguished from mufuum by not 
being concerned, as mu/uum is, with things guae pondere numero 
mensurave constani—e.g. wine and corm. The actual bushel of 
corn received by the person who benefits by the musuum is not 
returned by him, but another bushel equivalent to it: the person, 
however, who benefits by a commodafum must restore the very thing 
which he has borrowed—e. g. the book. Commodatum differs from 
locatio in being gratuitous. See Smith’s Dict. of Cl. Antiquities : 
Article ComMODATUM. 


ray 8 dxougiew| Mich. Eph. has sas ouva\\dypara ravra 
Aéyeras; fj Ore 6 KreWas dvri rev xheppdrov 6 re péy Sidwow Erepd twa 
6 re 8¢ paotiyourrat, Kai yéyove rpdroy ria dors Kul Anes . . . AaBeoy 
yip xpnpara f Go r1 6 KAeWas Bédwxev avr’ éxeivor edOdvas. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Distributive Justice. Injustice being inequality, or too much to 
A and too little to B, justice will be equality, or the mean between too much to 
A and too little to B ; i.e. st will involve four terms at least —two persons and 
two shares. If the persons are of equal merit, they will, in a just distribution, 
receive equal shares; if of unequal merit, they will receive proportionally 
unequal shares—in other words, in a just distribution the ratio between the 
persons and that between the shares will be equal. Although all men admit 
that distribution ought to be ‘in proportion to merit (war dfiay),’ they are not 
agreed as to what constitutes merit. Democrats, oligarchs, and aristocrats 
adopt different standards of merit in their distributions of the good things of 
life. 

The just thew is that which is ‘in a proportion’ ; for concrete things (suck 
as persons and their shares) stand in relations of proportion to one another no 
less than abstract numbers do. 

The ‘proportion’ to which distributive justice conforms is that which 
mathematicians call geometrical proportion—discrete, with four terms, not con- 
tinuous, for although continuous proportion has really four terms, tt obtains 
that number by employing one term twice, whereas in the formula of distribu- 
tive justice the four terms are separately present from the beginning—A and B 
the persons, and y and 8 their respective shares. Starting then from 

A:B::7:8 
we get alternando 

A:y7::B:8 
and componendo 

A+y7:8+8::A:8B 

where the conjunction of A andy and of B and 8 (i.e. the assignment of y to A 
and of 8 to B) represents just distribution, i.e. distribution ‘according to 
merit.’ 

Unjust distribution violates this proportion, i.e. gives the one party too much 
good (or too little evil) in proportion to his merit, and the other too little good 
(or too much evil). 


Grant introduces this chapter with an excellent note, in which he 
refers to Plato, Gorgias 507 E, and Laws 757 B, as foreshadowing 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Distributive Justice: also to Pol. I. 5. 
1280 a. 6 sqq., where ‘though the aame of distributive justice does 
not occur, yet the zdea of it is fully developed.’ 

Re3 


11381 a. 10. 


a. 16. 
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§§1-5.] The argument is—rd dixaoy is izov: but rd top is pécoy : 
therefore rd 8ixacov is pécov as well as fcov. When, however, we 
speak of ‘equal’ (icov), or ‘a mean between’ (pévov), we imply at 
least two ¢hings. But rd 8ieaov is more than an io» or pécow im- 
plying at least two ‘Aings. As has been pointed out before (v. 1. 
20, Vv. 2. 6), it has its elva:, or 8uvapis, év r@ mpds Erepoy: 2. ¢. it implies 
a relation between persons. In other words, rd dixaoy must be re- 
garded under the two categories of Quantity’ and of Relation: it 
is an equality of things which involves a fair relation between persons. 
Hence it implies four terms—two things and two persons, at least. 


§ 8. dvev Xéyou] ‘ without proof.’ 


§ 4. nat wpds te xat tiiv] Kb and CCC seem to stand alone in 
omitting «at mpés rx, and LP in omitting xai roi». Bekker, following 
Ko», brackets xal mpés rt, Jackson follows L> in omitting «al risi», 
while Ramsauer and Susemihl omit the whole clause «al mpds 
rt xat tiaiv. This last omission is, I think, unjustifiable. The 
argument of §§ 1-5 seems to require an explicit statement of the 
point that rd dixasuy is to be regarded not only under the category 
of Quantity as ico», but also under that of Relation—w»pds rs. More- 
over, the writer of the J7. AZ. (i. 33. 1193 b. 31, quoted here by 
Jackson in his important note) lays great stress upon this point 
in the argument—ro 8 ye fcov ev eAaxioras bvoly éyyiverae’ Td pa 
apdos repov toov elvar Sixardy dori, xai Bixacos 6 rotovros dy ein. eset 
oty 1) Sixacoovwn éy Bixaip nai tom cal ev perdrnr: (xat Susem.) rd pér 
dixaoyv [év om. Susem.] riot A€yerar Bixasov, rd 8é ivory & iow ivov, rd 
8¢ pégoy riot pérov’ Sor’ 4 Sxacoovwn xa rd Bikawy ~oras ai wpds revas 
xai év rrotv. Jackson therefore retains «al mpés re as the equivalent 
of the mpds érepow of the 44.4. This is unquestionably right: 
but it may be doubted whether he is right in omitting «al rioiy ‘as 
a gloss anticipatory of 7} 8€ 8ixav, rly. The equivalent ex- 
pression «ai riciv is certainly unnecessary after cai mpdés rs: but it 
is in the manner of the writer to add such unnecessary explanations. 
As for the omission of «ai spés rs by K>—very little weight indeed 
should be attached to the omissions of Kb*. They are generally 


1 See Met. A. 18. 10a1 a, IT rabrd py ydp dw ula % ovcia, Sura 3° dy & 
wodrns pla, toa 8 av 1d Trocdv fv. 

7 CCC in Book V has not independent authority. It is probably a tran- 
script of a transcript of K>; see English MSS. of Nic. Eth. Anecd. Ox. p. 45. 
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as insignificant as its actual readings are significant. What is 1181 a. 16. 
really important is that the argument absolutely requires «ai mpés 

rt (whatever may be thought of the origin of the gloss «cai ri»), 

and that the writer of the J/. 17. seems to have read mpds re (or 

mpos Teas ?). 


§ 5. nai év ofs, rd xpdypara] ¢y ofs = ra mpaypara. Jackson (fol- a 20. 
lowed by Susemihl) brackets the words ra mpdypara as a gloss on 
ev ots. 


§ 6. nat 4 adrh gorar iodrs, ofs Kai ev ofs] ‘There will be the 
same “equality ” between the persons and between the things’: 7. ¢. 
if the persons, as comparable xowevol of the same social system, are 
absolutely equal, their shares will bé also (4 airn) absolutely equal : 
if they are not absolutely equal, but stand in a certain definite ratio 
of superiority and inferiority, their shares will also stand in the 
same (j avrn) ratio. Mdyas cal ¢yxAnyuara arise when the ratio, what- 
ever it be, subsisting between the persons is not observed exactly 
( avrn) in the apportionment of the shares. Ramsauer’s note on 
) avri iadrms is good— Intelliges vocem 4 atry additum ad ledrns 
tollere quasi notionem ipsius paritatis: ‘“‘eodem modo quo haec 
paria vel erunt vel non erunt, et illa vel erunt vel non erunt.” “Ica 
enim revera neque homines nec res, sed hinc ratio inter homines, 
illinc inter res ratio; et est 9 dvadoyia leds Adywy, vs. 31.’ 


Os yap dxetva gar, ra ev ols, odrw xdxciva gar] ‘I omit,’ says a. 21. 

Jackson, ‘ the words ra ¢» ofs which appear in all the MSS. except 
K> [and CCC], and in Bekker’s text, in order that here, as in the 
sentences before and after, the persons may take precedence of the 
things distributed.’ Susemihl and Ramsauer also omit the words. 
Certainly ‘ the persons should take precedence of the things’ here ; 
but even with the omission of ra é» ols the clause is not satisfactory. 
*Exeiva referring to the more remote ols is then indeed correct: but 
instead of xdxeiya we ought to have eal ravra referring to the nearer 
ey ols. 


GN’ evredOey ai pdyxar x.tA.}] Cf. Pol. E. 1. 1301 b. 28 Aes ydp a, 22. 


rd igo (nrovvres oracid(overs, 


§ 7. dr dx rod nar’ dfiay roiro BSijAov] rovro is the fact stated a, 24. 
above in § 5, that rd dixacov involves at least two persons and two 
things so related that there is 4 air) lodrns between the persons and 
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1181 a. 24. between the things. This fact becomes more significant if we 
realise’ clearly that it implies that rd dixasoy is dvddoyéy re—for dva- 
Aoyia we already know as mathematicians is lodrns Adyer xai ey 
rérrapow édaxioras. Now, that ré dicacoy, with its two persons and 
two things, is dydAoyd» rs is obvious from our use of the expression 
car afiay, ‘according to merit.’ When we say that A and B are 
rewarded each ‘according to his merit’ (whatever that may be), we 
mean that each receives his ‘just’ reward. But when A and B are 
rewarded each ‘according to his merit,’ reward a (#. ¢. A’s reward) 
stands to reward 8 (2. ¢. B’s reward) in the same ratio (Adyos) as 
A’s merit stands to B’s. Hence, just distribution of rewards being 
distribution ‘according to merit’ involves the dvadoyia, or lodrns 
Aéyor—A :B::a:8. By means of the expression car’ dgiav, then, 
the writer is enabled to substitute for the 9 airy icdrys of § 6 the 
more appropriate 6 avrés Adyos of § 10. 

For the expression ear’ dfiay, as used in the Z. W., see the follow- 
ing passages quoted by Ramsauer in his note on v. 3. 7—viz. 
1115 b. 19, where the dvdpeios is said kar’ afiay, cal ws dy 6 Adyos, 
maoxew xai mpdrrey, t.¢.in the manner indicated and required by 
Adyos, which grasps life as a whole, and gives each feeling and 
action ss due place in the ensemble :—1119 a. 19, where the oddpesp 
is said py padAov ayanay ras roavras yoovas rhs a€ias, 2.¢. than they 
deserve :—1122 a. 26, where we have the expression «car détap 
daravay: and 1100 a. 25 Bwu rov car afiay: cf. ako £.E£. iii. 6. 
1233 b. 6 6 8€ Kar’ dfiav Kul ds 5 Adyos, peyadompenns’ To yap mpésroy 
kar’ afiay eotiv’ ovdey yap mpéret rev mapa riy agiay: also £. £. iii. 7. 
1233 b. 19 6 pew POdvos rd AvmeicOus emi: rois kar’ afiay ev mparrovow 
eoriy: also E. £. viii. 3. 1249 2. 7 Tp Kad@ xayab— cada dort ra hice 
dyabd: xaddv yap 1d Sixaow rovro 8¢ rd Kar’ afiav’ dfios 8 otros rovrer 
cai rd mpéroy xadcv’ mperes O€ ravra rovr@, mAovros, evyéveca, Svvapus. 
In all these passages «ar afiay means ‘according to merit,’ or 
‘suitably to desert ’—whether the ‘ merit’ or ‘ desert’ be the ground 
on which recognition is due to a ferson in the social xowwvia, or the 
reason why a feeling, an acton, or a circumstance should have a 
certain place assigned to it in the ensemble of 6 avOpmmwos Bios. 
The expression «xar’ dfiay thus necessarily connotes the idea of 
‘proportion’; hence we find the phrase rd «ar’ afiay tooy = ‘ the 
equality which characterises proportion,’ ¢. ¢. ladrns Adywv : see Pol, 
E. 1. 1301 b. 29 éore d¢ derrdy 1d toow 1d péy ydp apiOug rd 8¢ car’ 
dfiay dariv. Deyes dé dpOpg pe rd wANOer  peyéOe ravrd xai iooy, car” 
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afia» 8¢ rd TQ Adye, oloy wepexes Kar’ dpOydv per low Ta Tpia row dvow 1181 a. 24. 
kai raira rov dvs, Ady 8€ ra rérrapa roivy 8vow xal ravra rou évds" 

iaoy yap pépos ra dv0 Trép rerrapey Kal rd dv row dv0iw dude yap Hyon. 

Equality is either (1) numerical equality (ré apsOu@ tor), or (2) 

equality of ratios (ré xar’ dfiay taor). 

Thy pévron dfiay of rhy adriy «.1.d.] That ‘the recognition of a. 26. 
merit’ is the principle on which all just distribution must proceed 
is universally admitted; but men are not agreed as to ‘ what con- 
stitutes merit —as to what is the underlying condition (éwdpxew— 
bracketed, however, by Bywater: it is omitted by Ob, Pb, Kb, and 
CCC, the two last having «ar’ diay reve deiv elvar per ditfographtam' 
in its place) of preferential recognition. Those who think that the 
masses should rule hold that the being a free man (¢éAev6epia) is by 
itself a ‘merit’ overshadowing all other ‘merits,’ and entitling its 
possessor to share equally with all other ‘free’ members of the 
state: oligarchs think that the rich are entitled to more recognition 
than other members of the state; some, again, think that high birth 
constitutes a superior claim; and those who favour the rule of 
the Best and most Virtuous identify the highest ‘ merit’ with good- 
ness and culture: see Pol. T. 5. 1280 a. 7—-1281 a. 8, where it is 
pointed out that of ddcyapyixoi make the mistake of supposing that 
if a man is ‘superior’ in a certain respect (2. ¢. in respect of wealth) 
he is superior in all respects ; and of dnzoxparixoi the mistake of sup- 
posing that if men are equal in one respect (#. ¢. in respect of being 
free men) they are equal in all respects. Both ignore the vital 
point (rd xvpserarov, 1280 a. 25), that the State is an institution for 
the furtherance of human perfection, not an insurance or joint-stock 
company. Cf. also Pol. T. 7. 1282 b. 23 sqq., where the various 
claims to social recognition are examined. Does any superiority, <— 
he asks, give a man a right to a higher position in the State? 
Surely not. We cannot give a man a higher position on account 
of his finer complexion or superior stature. We do not give a 
better flute, among equal players, to the high-born player. In 
short, only those superiorities must be taken into account which 
have a distinct connexion with the well-being of the State. Noble 
birth, Freedom, and Wealth are superiorities which have a dis- 
tinct connexion with the existence and well-being of the State, 
and their claims to recognition are accordingly pronounced 


' This dittograph may have accidentally extruded irdpxeay. O* and P* are 
scarcely independent evidence. 
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1181 9.26, reasonable. There cannot be a city consisting entirely of poor 
men, or of slaves; and without dpern, hereditary and acquired, there 
can be no good administration of the resources and energy supplied 
by wealth and freedom. Freedom, wealth, and high birth are all 
factors in the well-being of the State, if dper7—enlightened moral 
interest in the xowg ovppépo»—be present to coordinate them. The 
class which possesses this dpern ‘merits’ the highest place in the 
State, just because it is its supremacy alone which ensures that 
other classes shall also receive what they severally ‘merit’ in the 
dcavopi) roy xowav. The rule of dper7 is } cp6) wodkcrela, But where 
the coordinating principle of dpern is absent, freedom, wealth, and 
high birth struggle each for mastery: and, through various processes 
of orders, various mapexBeBSnxviat roAtreias are consolidated, according 
as this, that, or the other afta has succeeded, for the time, in secur- 
ing exclusive recognition to itself. 

In connexion with the use made of mathematical formulae by the 
writer of the Fifth Book it is interesting to note the elaboration with 
which his example is followed by a later writer on Justice, the 
Pseudo-Archytas, quoted by Stobaeus (for. vol. ii. p. 137, ed. 
Meineke, Mullach, Fragm. Phil. i. 560):—Apxtra UvOayopeiou x 
Tov tept vopov cai Sixatocvyns’ 8d rd Bixasoy rol pew dptoroxparixdy, Tol dé 
Sapoxparuxdy, rot dé dAcyapxexoy motovvTs. Kal Td aptoToxpartKdy KaTrdéy 
trevavriay peadrara’ Trois péev ydp pe(oos péfovas ras Adyws, rois b€ pyocs 
pyovas Stavepec & avadcyia aura’ 1d 8¢ Sapoxparixdy KarTay yewperpexay’ éy 
yap raurg rot Adyot toot rey pe(dvear kai pndver peyeOewv’ ro 8é OAcyapyexdy 
cal rupavyxdy kartay aptOpnrixdy’ avrid{es yap avra Tq trevayrig’® Tois yap 
pnoot péfovas tas Adyws, Trois 8¢ péfoos pyovas. rat perv dv dear ras 
dcavopads rocatrat’ ral 8¢ eixdves ev rais moAcreiats Kat Tots otkots Oewpeorras. 
Tysal Te yap kal kohdoeis kal apxut f é€ tow rois pé{ore nai pyoot daxdporras, 
i €€ aviow h rq aperg brepéxer f rH wAOUTp jj cai Suvdpes. 1d pew dy €€ 
tow Sapoxpardy, rd 8¢ &€€ dvicw aptoroxparixdy f) oAcyapyexdy. See 
Mullach, Fragm. PA. ii. 119, for an account of these three peodryres 
Or dvadoyiat (in music)—{1) & dpiOpytend, in which as the first term 
exceeds the second, so the second exceeds the third—e.g. 6, 4, 2. 
Here, as Nicomachus Gerasenus (dpvOpntiah elcaywyi} p. 132, ed. 
Hoche) says, éy rois éAdrroow Spots peifoves ol Adyor, éAdrroves 8€ ev rois 
peifoow, t.e. the ratio 6: 4 is smaller than the ratio 4: 2; or as 
Archytas (?) quoted by Mullach (ii. 119) says, rd ro» pe{dvar Sper 
Bidornpa peior, rd 8¢ Tov pedverv peifov: (2) & yeoperptxd, where oi 
peifoves ivoy morotyrat rd dudornpa xal ol peious: ¢.g. 8, 4,2, ratio 8: 4 
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being = ratio 4: 23 (3) & éwevavtia dy xadovper dpponxdy (Archytas 1181 a. 26. 
apud Mullach ii. 119) xa avr rovovros Sore @ dy mparos pos ra 

Seurépw tmepéxn aura pepe, ravrm 6 pécos rH tpire imepéxes TH Tpirw 

udpe. yiverat 8¢ dv raurg 1G dyudoyig rd Tey peldvor dpwv didornpa 

petloy, rd 8€ ray pedvar petov: ¢.g. 12, 8, 6, where 12 exceeds 8 by 

gtd of itself, and 8 exceeds 6 by grd of 6, and the ratio 12 : 8 is 

greater than the ratio 8 : 6. 


§ 8. povadinod dpsOpod . . . Sdws dpiOpod] ‘Proportion’ is not a. 80. 
peculiar to ‘number’ in pure arithmetic where povddes, or abstract 
‘ones,’ indivisible and always equal to one another, are counted ; but 
belongs to a// ‘number ’—1. e. also to ‘number’ as realised in con- 
crete and unequally-sized things. This statement (introduced by ydp) 
is added to meet a possible objection—that the schema of Propor- 
tion, applicable to numbers formed by the addition of abstract units 
(novddes), is not applicable to the concrete ols and ¢» ols with 
which rd 8ixatoy is concerned. Mich. Eph. has the following com- 
mentary here—ypovadady apibpdy rAéyo @ apApovper, oloy rh» dexada, 
@ dpiOporpev rovs Séxa Urmovs § rovs Séxa GvBpas, bs Kai xvpios dprOpes 
Aeyeras... OAws 8¢ dpiBpol A€yorrat ra apiOunpara, oluv rovs Séxa Boas 
i) avOp@rous, dvadoyia yap prow ov pdvoy cori ray éx porddov ovyKel- 
peévwv xal ds pérpwy AapBavopivev apOpay adAAd xai roy apiOunrav f Kai 
npOunpiver. as yap émt rév aos pérpoyv dptOpar gorse tis dvadcyia, &s 
6 1 (8) xpds rov 3 (4), os 6 (6) mpos rév ¥ (3), ovTaS ore Kai emi Te»Y 
dpOuntay irrey, cuvav, ypappav emméder, nal dndos Sy coriy apOpds’ 
Kai yap ¢y rovros dvadcyia ecriv’ gyovos yap apiOpdv, det yap iva dvadoyia 
tis 9}, apOpov rwa eva, Cf. Bonitz on Aes. M. 6. 1080 b. 19. p. 545, 
‘Ejusmodi numeris [7. ¢. the “extended units’”’ of the Pythagoreans 
—-tov yap Gdoy ovpaydy Kxarackevafovew €€ appar, wAny ov povadixdy, 
Ada ras povddas trodkapSdvovow Exew péyebos, 1080 b. 17] Ar. opponit 
rovs povadixous dpOpovs, t.¢. EOS nuMeros, quibus non certae quaedam 
res (cf. V. 5. 1092 b. 19: det 6 dprOpos bs dy 9 revey cori», } wipwos 
} ynivos fh povadixds), sed ipsae unitates, abstractae ab omni rerum 
qualitate et varietate, individuae (cf. 8. 1083 b. 17) neque inter se 
distinctae (cf. 7. 1082 b. 16) numerentur. Ac talem quidem 
numerum quum investiget scientia arithmetica, eundem numerum 
apOpunrixey et povadixcy appellat, cf. 8. 1083 b. 17.’ Cf. Zell, ‘ dpsdpod 
povadixot sunt quos nostrates dicunt unbenannte Zahlen; numeri 
nude positi sine rebus numerandis.’ Jackson (p. 81) refers to Plato, 
Phileb. §6 D, ‘where arithmeticians who deal with povdatus avicous 


1181 a. 80. 
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such as two armies, two oxen, &c., are distinguished from arith- 
meticians who deal with povddes which are all alike.’ 


a.8l. 4% ydp dvadoyia iodrns dori Adyww] See Euclid, v. Def. 3 Adyos éari 


dv0 peyeOay Spoyevay f xara mAuxdéryTa mpos dAAnAa word oxeocs: and 
v. Def. 8 dvadoyia 3¢ dor 9 Trav Adywr ravrérys (v. 1. dpodrns). In 
his note here Mich. Eph. says—ro iodrngs avri rot dpodrns: dvadoyia 
yap dorw 7 Trav Adywr Spordrns—the reason for preferring épodrns to 
iodrns apparently being that in yewperprx) dvadcyia we have to do not 
with 7 car’ dpOpdy ladrns, t.¢. not with two equal quantities or apOpoi, 
e.g. 4 = 4, but with two qualitatively identical ratios each of which 
yet involves different arithmetical conditions: ¢.g. the ratio 2: 4 
is qualitatively identical with the ratio 5 : 10; but each ratio is 
realised in quantitatively different terms. Now, if 2 and 4 be taken 
to represent the sides of one (say, right-angled) parallelogram, and 
5 and 10 the sides of another, the two parallelograms (which thus 
represent diagrammatically the dvadoyia 2 : 4: : 5 : 10) are, in 
mathematical language, szmzlar (spo), though of course not equal 
(fa): see Euclid, vi. Def. 1. It is probable then that Mich. Eph. 
had ‘similar’ geometrical figures in view when he chose dpoudrns 
instead of ledrns to express the gualitative sameness of the Adyos in 
yewperpixy) avadoyia: and in this usage he is supported by the 
authority of Me. A. 15. 1021 a. 11 ratra péev yap bv pia 7 ovcia, 
Spoa 8 Sy  woudrns pia, iva 8é Sy 1d woody &y: cf. Mich. Eph. on 
V. 2. 12 Sray roivuy rH pev modrynrs Stah€pwor ry airy, 1H 8€ woodraTt pH 
T avur7 fn TotautTn avadoyia yewperpixy Kadeirat ... aptOpntixy dvadoyia 
éorly  mocov pev ioov ey rais daopais, moov 8€ py icov ff py dpoiov 
peréexovca. 


§ 9. 4 pév odv Sinpnpém . . . cuvextis| See Nicomachus Gerasenus 
dp.d. eicaywy? ii. 21. §§ 5, 6. p. 121, ed. Hoche—ovmppévy avadoyia 
(= ovvexns of the present passage) olov a, B, 8 (#.¢. 1, 2, 4) xara 
sodryta..., kata moodrnra 8¢ a, B, y (2.¢. 1, 2, 3). Aceevypévn (= 
dinpnpémm here) . . . ofov xara pev 1d rodv a, B, 8, n (7.¢.1:2:3: 4: 8), 
xara 8€ 1d rocdy ovrws a, B, y, 3 (2.¢. I, 2, 3, 4). The statement 
re évi ds dvoi xphjras cai dis Aéyer, made by the writer of the Fifth 
Book here must, of course, be taken as made with exclusive refer- 
ence to the ovvexys avadcyia at present before him—viz. 7) cuveyns 
(or curmmppde) ) ward wodtyTa. 


és 4) Tod a... tod y] Jackson has an important note here: 
‘Throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, where I have given ordinal numbers [he 
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reads 4 rou wpérou, &c., for } rov a, &c.], most of the editors write 1181 b. 1. 
cardinals (a, 8, y, 8). In order to avoid the arithmetical absurdity 
(1: 2=3: 4) thus produced, I proposed in the Journal of Philology 
1872. iv. 310, to write (with Fritzsche) A, B, Fr, 4: but on further 
consideration I am convinced that mperov, devrépov «.r.A. should be 
substituted. The otherwise strange phrases 6 a dpos, rov a dpov in 
§§ 11, 12 suggest this alteration, and it is confirmed by several MSS., 
Hs and K> [and CCC] throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, and Pb and N? in 
§§ 9, 12, writing ordinals in full, whilst P> pr. man. gives sometimes 
ordinals in full, sometimes a, 8, y, 8 with superposed marks which 
may perhaps represent the terminations of ordinals, cf. Bast, Com- 
ment. Palaeogr. p. 850 [NC has ordinals in three places, and B’ in 
two.] Michael Ephesius and Averroes seem to have had ordinals,’ 
I follow Jackson in preferring the ordinals. As to the phrases 
n Tov a (t.¢. mperov, rip tov B (t.¢, devrepov)—Jackson asks, ‘can 
they mean “the line which we take for our first term,” “the 
line which we take for our second term”? Mich. Eph. com- 
ments as follows—rd 8€ rijs Adfews ris ofov ds 4 Tod mpairou 1™pds 
thy tod Seurdpou rooirdy dorw, ws TOU mpdrou dpou oxtous Tov 
Gerd mpds Tov Setrepay roy 8 (qu. rH» rot deurépov rov 8), otras 7 
rou Beurépov rod 8 mpos ri» Tov tpirov rob B. But is this not a 
misuse of the word cxéors? Cf. Eucl. £7. v. Def. 3 quoted above. 
At any rate we may safely reject the alternative suggestion of 
Grant that orcypzy is to be supplied, as well as his theory that the 
proportionals are algebraical quantities.’ I have little doubt that 
the reference here is to ypaypai, and that the writer has in his mind 
the cuveyjs dvadoyia xara wodryra of the problem of rerpaywmopis 
(Euclid, £7. ii. 14, cf. vi. 13) in which the longer side of a rectangular 
parallelogram stands to a péon ypappn as the plon yp. stands to the 
shorter side: see de An. ii. 2. 413 8.17 ri dore rerpayenopds; rd 
igov érepopnxes dpOcyemoy elvas laodwAevpoy, 46 3¢ rorovros dpos Adyos rov 
cupwepdoparos’ 6 8¢ A¢yor Ere dorly 5 rerpayemopos pons evpeats, Tov 
mpayparos \éyes Td alrtoy. 


§ 10. Sijfpnros yap dpoins off re nai &] ‘for the same distinction b. 5. 
obtains between the persons and between the things.’ Here époies 
marks the gualilahve sameness of the Adyos: see note on § 8, a, 31. 
Jackson quotes Pol, T. 5. 1280 a. 17 Stgpqras rdw atrév rpéwrow éxi re 
Ty mpaypudrey nal ols. 


§§ 11, 12, 18.] To take the Paraphrast’s examples—a = Achilles 


1131 b. 5. 


b. 7. 


b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 13. 
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(100); 8 = Ajax (50); y = reward of Achilles (10); 8 = reward of 
Ajax (5): 

(1)a:B=y¥:8 

(2) évad\Aadf—alternando (Euclid v. 16.) 

a:y=8:8 

(3) Sore rd Srov mpds rd drow (sc. Grep éxarepov mpds exarepow § 13) 

—componendo (Eucl. v. Def. 16). 
a+ty:8+8=a: 8. 


The just distribution consists in putting together a and y, 8 and 
3: ... 9 dpa rov a dpov te y oufeviis rd ev divavopy Sixaidy dors (§ 12). 


§ 11. 13 Sdov wpdg 7d Sdov] This phrase is elliptical: supply dwep 
éxdrepov mpos éxdrepov as in § 13. 


Step H vont ouvbudfe.] ‘this is the combination which the dis- 
tribution effects.” Bywater’s suggestion dep (7.¢. the two terms 
united in the dro»: see his Contributions to the Text. Crit. of Nec. 
Eth. p. 44) is tempting. 


§ 12. ovfeugis] This, Jackson points out, is Euclid’s otebecrs (v. 
Def. 16): cf. cuvreOj here. In Nic. Ger. ii. 23. 5. p. 125, Hoche, 
ovweors 1S multiplication, not addition. 


kal pdoov 7 Sixatov Todt’ dori, (7d 8° Gbinov) 7d wapd 7d dvddoyor | 
so Bywater, following r, which gives the words rd 8 d&«ov, and K>, 
Lb, r, which read ré before wapd for the rov of M> and other MSS. 


§ 13. yewperpecty] 9 dvadoyia H xara rd roy is called ‘ geometrical ’ 
on account of the large place which it occupies in geometry (see 
e.g. Eucl. Books v and vi), as compared with 9 dvadoyia 4 card ro 
rogov, contrasted aS dpiOpnriun. “ApiOpds is mood», whereas the 
‘similar figures’ of geometrical proportion fall, as oynzara, under 
the category of modrns (see Caf. 8. 10 a. 11). For yeaperpexn 
dvadoyia aS xara rd woidy see Nicom. Ger. ii. 24. pp. 126, 127, 
Hoche—€ore 8€ 7 yewperpixn avadoyia Grav ... mwoodrytt py tH avri 
Seadepwor oi dpot adAnAwy, GAAa Adyou rowWrnre TH avTH, evavtiws fH é€xi 
ris dpOpnrixys SPOn .. . olov B, 8, n, dv yap Adyow Exec 5 n mpds ror 8, 
rovroy cai 6 8 mpos tov B xal avanadw, ov phy tony mwoodrnra perafi 
GAAnrwy Exovow. 

The Aristotelian explanation of Distributive Justice as cara rip 
yeoperpixny avadoyiay is derived from Plato: see Gorgras 507 and 
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Laws 757 quoted by Fritzsche, and by Grant in his introductory 1181 b. 18. 
note to this chapter. Cf. Plutarch, Sympos. viii. Quaest. 2, who 
asks why Plato represents God as a geometer. Among various 
explanations rov dei yewperpeiy rov Gedy he gives the following (Symp. 
viii. Q. 2. ch. 2, quoted by Fritzsche )—# yap Avxoipyos, olo6a diprovber, 
Ste thy dpOpnruchy dvadoyiav, ds Snpoxparixny cai dxAuqy odaay [but cf. 
the Pseudo-Archytas quoted above in note on v. 3. 7, a. 26], ¢¢Sadey 
éx ths Aaxedaipovos’ éeraciryaye 8¢ Thy yeaperpixny, OAcyapxia gadppom Kal 
Bacideig vopipn mpémovcay’ 4 pev yap apbug rd Ivor, 7 8€ To Adyw Td 
car’ afiav arovépet, kal ob mdvra dpov piywvow, adda éorl xpnoTay «ai 
rompayv eSonuos €v avry Sidxpiois, ov (vyois, ovSe KAnpots, aperns 8é Kal 
xaxias Ovaopa rd olxetoy dei dcadayyavdvrey, ravrny db Oeds emdye: Thy 
dvadoyiay Trois mpaypact, Sixny cal vépeow, & pirte Tuvddpn, mpoaayopev- 
opemny, nat Si8doxovcay Hyas To Sixasoy troy, GAG ph Td icow Sey rroveio Oat 
Sixarov. fy yap of roddol &kadxovow lodrnra, ravey adidy ovcay peyiorny, 
6 Geos é€aipwy as dyvordy dori, rd nar’ afiay ScadvAdrret, yeoperpixas TE 
cata Adyow xai xara vdpoy dpi(dpevos. Cf. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore 
12 (quoted by Zell, p. 173) 6 per odv EdrAcwv aropyvayevos wept moAtreias, 
ws iodrns oracw ov rose, Kiay eofev dxAuas, apOunrixny xal 8npoxparixny 
erevodyey avadoylay avri ris cals yecoperpixys. 


§ 14. gor 8 08 ouvexis adm 4 dvadoyla]| Of course the yeaperpic) b. 15. 
avadoyia of distributive justice with its two persons and two things 
is not ovyexns: but there are cases in which yeeperpixy avadoyia is 
auvexns—see Nicom. Geras. quoted above in note on v. 3. 9, a. 32 
—the péon ypappn of Eucl. vi. 13 is one term used twice. 


yivera: dpa 13 péy whéov 73 8 Edarrov] Injustice in distribution b. 17. 

being the violation of proportion, ‘it follows from this (dpa) that, in 
an unjust distribution, one term is made too large, and the other 
too small’—z.¢. if the distribution is unjust the Ae» a+ y will be 
made too large, and the cdo» 8+8 too small, or vice versa, in pro- 
portion to the relation subsisting between a and 8 (dmep éxarepov mpos 
dxdrepov). The inference yivera: dpa rd pév wddov rd 8 ddarroy 
becomes clearer if we supply in thought rd 2 dsdAcyor péoor (cf. 
line 11 above) immediately before yivera:. 


Swep nai dwt tov Epywr oupBaive}|, ‘And this is also what b. 18. 
actually takes place’—z.¢. ‘actually takes place’ (éwi ra» fpyop 
gupSaive), a8 well as ‘may be inferred from premisses’ (Adyp 
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1181 b. 18. cupBaiver) in the proof rd & dd«ov» rd mwapa rd dxdAcyor, +yiverat 
Epa rd perv wAéov rd 8 Zarrov. 


b.20. §§15,16.] ‘A repetition of ch. 1, § 10,’ Grant. 
b.23. Kat Td paddoy peiLoy] rd padAdAov alperdy peifor dyabdy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The other kind of particular justice is that which ‘corrects’ inequalities 
arising out of transactions, voluntary and involuntary, between indsviduals. 
Justice in ‘correction’ is equality—not, however, that of vatios, as in 
geometrical dyadoyia, but the equality which obtains in arithmetical dva- 
Aoyla, where the mean is equally distant from each extreme. Thus the 
judge who ‘corrects’ an inequality arising out of a transaction neglects the 
possible inequality in ‘merit’ of the parties (which he could not do tf ‘ distribu- 
tion’ had to be made), and takes account only of the difference produced by thts 
particular transaction in the positions of parties whom he views simply as 
persons equally entitled to the undiminished possession of the turds dya0d which 
happen to belong to them. The equality x=x. which subsisted before the 
transaction made a difference in the positions of the parties, is the arithmetical 
mean between their posttions x+1 and x—1 after the transaction. The judge 
tries to make their positions equal again by reducing them to the arithmetical 
mean x.i.e. by taking from A’s too-much (x +1) that part of it (1), which was 
acquired at B's expense, and adding it to B’s too-little (x—1). If wecall A 
the ‘gainer’ and B the ‘loser’ by the transaction, we may define ‘ corrective 
justice’ as the mean between gain and loss. Accordingly when people think 
that they are ‘losers’ they appeal to the judge or ‘middle-man,’ as to the 
embodiment of the just mean. We must remember, however, in defining 
corrective justice as the mean between gain and loss, that, on the one hand, zt is 
only as something which has a value to be afterwards paid for in the criminal 
court, that a blow can be called the‘ gain’ of the assailant and the ‘loss’ of 
his victim ; and, on the other hand, that‘ gain’ and ‘loss’ in the original 
sense of the terms, i.e. gain and loss incidental to trade, are not unjust, and 
therefore need no ‘ correction.’ 


1181 b.35. §1. Td 8é Aowwdv by 1d SropOwrindy x.7.A.] See note on v. 2. 13. 
When distribution has to be made it is ‘just’ to give to each 
recipient a share proportioned to his ‘merit’: this is rd dcvepun- 


rudy Oicatoy, and its formula, as we have seen, iS 9) yewperpexy 
dvadoyia, When a ovsddAcypa between A and B has resulted in 
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the transference of part of A’s merited share of ra éerds dyafd to 1181». 25. 
B, it is ‘just’ to correct the anomaly by transferring back to A 
from B either the part in question, or its equivalent. This is rd 
dopbwrixoy (or émavopbwrixdy, § 6) 8ixasoy. Its mathematical formula 
is 9 dpOynrexn avadoyia (or peodrns); for A and B are no longer 
regarded as possibly snequally-meritortous recipients in a distribution 
to be made, but as persons equally entitled to enjoy the undiminished 
possession of the shares, large or small, which they have respectively 
received: accordingly when, as the result of a ovvdAAayya, B’s share 
is increased at the expense of A’s, the reduced share of A and the 
increased share of B will appear as extremes between which the 
equality of A and B, as persons entitled to the undiminished 
possession of their shares, will fall as the ‘arithmetical mean.’ 
Let x = x represent the equality in the eye of the law of A and B, 
as persons entitled to the undiminished possession of their respective 
shares—an equality which is not affected by the differences in per- 
sonal character, working power, rank, &c., which would have to be 
considered if A and B came up as recipients in a distribution: a 
cuvd\Aaypa between them reduces A’s x to x — 1 and increases 
B’s x to x+1. It is ‘just’ to ‘correct’ this inequality, and the 
correction is made by striking the ‘arithmetical mean’ x between 
x—t1 and x +1, z.¢. by restoring, in short, the parties to the 
positions which they each occupied before the ovwiAAayya. 

In his note on this § Jackson quotes the following passage from 
Grant ad loc.—‘ The term “ corrective justice ” is itself an unfortunate 
name, because it appears only to lay down principles for restitution, 
and therefore implies wrong. Thus it has a tendency to confine 
the view to “involuntary transactions,” instead of stating what must 
be the principle of the just in all the dealings between man and 
man.’ On this Jackson remarks—‘ Apparently Grant forgets that 
it is the original transaction which is said to be either voluntary or 
involuntary, and that it is the rectification of wrong arising out of 
the original transaction with which corrective justice is concerned.’ 
The example which Jackson gives of the rectification of ‘ wrong 
arising out of’ a voluntary transaction is ‘A borrows money from 
B (who is here éxe») and does not fulfil his engagement to repay 
the loan at a certain time; corrective justice takes from A the 
proper amount and restores it to B.’ Here I would submit that 
A’s non-fulfilment of his engagement is not a ‘ wrong arising out of 
the original transaction’ in the same sense in which ¢.g. the loss 
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1131 b. 25. of my purse is a wrong arising out of the ‘original transaction’ 


with the pickpocket. A’s non-fulfilment of his engagement (his 
ability to repay being assumed) introduces a new relation, or ovsdA- 
Aaypa, between the parties, being a form of xAown, and belonging 
to the Aaépaia division of dxovova cuvadAdypara, not to the class of 
éxovo1a auvadAdypara. It is properly this new dkovctoy ovrdAAcypa 
out of which the wrong rectified in Jackson’s example arises. At 
the same time I am ready to admit that Jackson’s example of the 
&idpOwors Of ‘wrong arising out of a voluntary transaction’ is 
probably one which the writer of the Fifth Book would have 
accepted. As I remarked in my note on v. 2. 13, he probably 
thought rather of the enforcement against fraudulent or potentially 
fraudulent parties, of the original terms of éxovota cvvadAdypara, and 
the settlement of disputes regarding the meaning of the original 
terms in the civil courts, than of the judicial rectification of un- 
fortunate results, for which neither party is to blame, arising out 
of the cuvaAAdypara—the terms of the cuvadAdypara not being in 
dispute—as e.g. when a Land Court ‘rectifies’ the result of a lease 
contracted in the open market. As it is, however, he gives no 
examples of rd dcopbwrixdy rd év rois éxovciots avvadAdypact*., I limit 
myself to saying that he gives no examples, for I think that 
Grant goes too far when he asserts that ‘a// ¢haf ts said [in this 
chapter] applies only to the “involuntary transactions.”’ I take 
it that the words in § 7—<érav dugioBnradow, én rdv dixacriy Kara- 
gevyovor—may refer to ‘voluntary’ as well as to ‘involuntary 
transactions.’ 


§ 2.] By dd rév xowdy d:avouy we must understand much more 
than the distribution made by some obvious central authority, 
such as a general who distributes prize money, or a board of 
directors who apportion dividends: far the most important form 
of the davouy adré ray rowoy is ‘the distribution of wealth’ which 
results from the operation of the ‘economic laws’ regulating 
wages and profits. The good workman contributes more (cf. 
the eivevexOévra of this passage) than the indifferent workman to 
the development of that wealth of the nation which is, as it were, 
the material body to which the State, as yvy7, gives life and reality ; 
and accordingly his reward is greater. Any attempt to interfere 


1 It is worth noticing that the difficulty of bringing the recovery of debt 
within the scope of judicial 3:dp0wors was felt; see Z. V. ix. 1. 9. 
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with the wages or profits determined by free competition is an 1181 b. 26. 
attempt to disturb a yewperpexy avadoyia, and to violate rd dcavepnrixdy 

dicacoyr, No such attempt can, in the nature of things, succeed 
permanently, its hope being, not to change a merely conventional 

principle of daropn, but to defeat the law of the victory of the 
strongest. 

It is interesting to compare in this connexion the remarkable 
passage, M7. M. i. 33. 1193 b. 36-1194 a. 25, in which distributive 
justice is described as determining the returns of labour, and regu- 
lating the exchanges which in £. JV. v are discussed in the chapter 
ON 1d dvrirexovOds (ch. 5). The writer of the AZ. JZ, differs from 
the writer of Z. VV. v in confining the principle of ro avrierovOds to 
criminal cases, M7. M7. i. 33. 1194 a. 29-1194 b. 2. 


§ 3. xara thy dpiOpntixiv| Mich. Eph. defines dpi, avadoyia as 1182 a. 1. 
follows: avadoyia dpAynrixn dorw 1 wood per cou ev rais dcapopais, 
mow 8é ph toov H pi) Gpoiov peréxovoa: cf. Nicom. Ger. p. 124, ed. 
Hoche, fore ov» apOunrixn peadrns, Gray rpidy f} wAecdvwy Spay epeEns 
GAAnACS Kepevww exwoouséveay 1 aT Kara roadrnra Siahopa ebpioxnrat 
peraky ray ehefns tmapxovaa, py perros Adyos 6 aurds éy rois Gpos mpds 
aAAnAous yivnras oloy a, B, y, 8, €. . . . per€xes dpa h Towaurn mocou pep 
igou év rats Ssadopais maou 8¢ ovcers igov’ da rovto apOpnrun ef 8 
€umadw mow péy dpoiov pereixe, mocou 3° of, Rv dy yecwoperpixi avri 
apeOpnrexns. 

odSey yap Saddpe: x.r.d.] When one man injures another man a 2. 
(the examples in this § and the next are dxovoa ovvadAdypara ex- 
clusively), no account is taken of the possibly unequal ‘worth’ of 
the persons as recipients in a distribution, but only of ‘the difference 
produced by the hurt’ (rod BAaBous ri» diadopdy) in the positions of 
parties who are equally entitled to enjoy the possession of their 
own. 

In his note on this §, Grant says: ‘Corrective justice is here said 
to regard each case impersonally as an affair of loss and gain, and 
between these it strikes the middle point. It is the moral worth of 
persons that is ignored (ef emenys aidoy «.r.d.), for we find after- 
wards, ch. 5. §§ 3-4, that a consideration of the position and circum- 
stances of persons does come in to modify the estimate of the loss 
sustained from an indignity,’ &c. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the cases here alluded to by Grant (v. 5. 4 olov ef dpyny éxar 
éwdratev . . . xal el dpyovra dxdrager), ‘the loss sustained [sc. dy the 

Ff 
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a. 7. 


a. 9. 
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individual himself ] from an indignity’ is not the most important 
thing to be estimated, but rather the pudiic evil arising from acts 
which tend to diminish the authority and prestige of a magistrate. 
I do not think that it is fair to the writer to assume (as Grant 
seems to do) that he regards in v. 5. 4 merely the individual's 
personal loss, and not also the public evil involved in the offence ; 
but it must be admitted that he does not see at all clearly that the 
case ei dpyovra éndragev is not sui generis. Even when one ordinary 
citizen injures another ordinary citizen, the true nature of the 
situation created is misrepresented by the term ovsdAXaypza applied 
to it. We are not concerned merely with a relation between two 
individuals zm vacuo, but with a sore in the body politic, which must 
be healed by means which take account of the whole organism. 
AcpOwors is much more than making the ad«av give ‘ compen- 
sation’ to the dS«ovpevos—indeed it is sometimes impossible to 
‘compensate’ him at all. The words before us here (v. 4. 3)— 
udev yap 8udéper x.r.A.—are significant, as showing how abstract 
the writer's notion of rd d:opbwrixdv B8icaov is. He is thinking here 
only of the ‘compensation’ given to the individual. The good 
moral character of the dd«é» does not indeed make the wrong 
which he inflicts one for which the ddicovpevos should get less ‘ com- 
pensation’ than for an equal wrong inflicted by a bad man; but 
the claims of the déi«ovpevos to compensation having been satisfied, 
it still remains to be considered by the ‘court of correction’ how 
far society has been endangered by the offence, and how much 
ought to be added to the penalty on that account; and here 
‘previous good character’ is not irrelevant. The formula of the 
apcOunrixy peodrns Seems to me to have stood in the way of the 
writer's taking a complete view of the nature of ‘ Corrective Justice.’ 


§ 4. nai ydp Srav «.7.4.] ‘for even when one man is struck, and 
another strikes, or one man kills, and another is killed, it is a case 
of unequal division between patient and agent ’—z<. e. the situation 
created by a theft is only a more obvious, but not a more real, 
case of ‘unequal division’ than that created by an assault or a 
murder. 


GANG tretpGrat TH Cypia iodLew, daipav rod xépSous] I am inclined 
(though with considerable hesitation) to agree with Mtinscher 
(Quaest. Crit. p. 70) and Jackson that {nuta is not (as Mich. Eph, 
and others suppose) the instrumental dative here = ‘ by the penalty 
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which he (the judge) inflicts,’ but the impaired position of the injured 1182 a. 9. 
party, as opposed to the xépdos, or augmented position of the injur- 
ing party. The fact that in the context {nia describes the position 
of the injured party seems to favour this view. Jackson’s rendering 
is—‘ ?.¢, wmetparat rH (npia lod{ew 1d xép8os adaipay atrov. “ He endea- 
vours to equalise the unjustly augmented advantages of the one (rd 
xépdos) and the unjustly impaired advantages of the other (rjv (nputav) 
by taking from the former and giving to the latter.”’ The gen. 
adatpiy Tol népSous (not dpatpér rd xép8os) seems to show that xépdos 
stands here for the whole position of the sA¢o» éywr, not for the un- 
justly obtained par/ of it. 


§§ 5, 6. Adyerar ydp ds dadis ciwety . . . xadeirac 7d pev Lypia a 10. 
7d Sé xépdos| The terms {niu and xépdos are applied strictly (oixeias) 
only where A has come out of an éxovctoy ovvdAAcypa poorer (in 
respect of dpyipiov 4 daa els dpy'piov), while B has come out of it 
richer ; still, metaphorically we speak of the (qa of the man who 
has been struck, and of the xép8es of the man who has struck him: 
it is not, however, till the damage done comes to be estimated, that 
the terms are thus metaphorically applied: 7. ¢. the infliction of a 
wound could not be described as xépdos to the person inflicting it, 
except for the reason that it has a value in the criminal court and 
has there to be paid for: see Rassow (Forsch. p. 122)—‘ Trende- 
lenburg (//#s¢. Betirdge sur Ph. iii. p. 425) denkt bei perpnéy an 
schatzbare Klagen, und interpretirt im tbrigen wie Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire: mais quand le juge a pu mesurer le dommage 
éprouvé, le profit de l'un devient sa perte, et la perte de l'autre 
devient son profit. Aber diese Auffassung ist schon wegen ye un- 
méglich. Nach meiner Ansicht ist zu ftibersetzen: aber erst dann 
nennt man das eine (nia, das andere «épdos, wenn das Erlittene 
gemessen ist.’ Another objection to the view of Trendelenburg 
and Saint-Hilaire is that although the judge’s rectification is 
certainly called (xaXeiras) (nusa (7. ¢. = penalty) so far as the wardgas 
is concerned, its result for the ra6ey is never called xépdos. 


§ 6. dore 13 ewavopOurixdy . . . xépSous| I do not think that a. 18. 
there is any significance in the substitution here of éravop6erixdy for 
Swpbwrexdv, A comparison of the words before us with § 14 below 
ore xépSovs rivdg Kal (npias pécor rd dixaidy dors Tov wapd To éxovctoy 
is well fitted to exhibit the difficulty in which the writer is placed 
by his conception of 1d dcopbwrindy Sixatoy rd ev rois éxovoloss cvvad- 

Ff2 
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1182 2.18. Adypact. In the clause before us (§ 6) we naturally assume that, 
~ in accordance with the statement made at the beginning of this 


a. 23. 


chapter, rd émavopberixdy dixaoy is rd pécor (npias cai xépdous, not Only 
in dxovowa ovvadAdypara (from which the examples are exclusively 
taken), but also in éxovorca ovvadAdypara. In § 13, however, he tells 
us that ¢nuia and xépdos originally and properly mean that loss and 
gain (having less and having more than one started with) which 
the law, so far from attempting to correct, permifs in voluntary 
exchanges, olov ¢y rq dveioOas cal mwdew Kat ev dos Gros ASeray 
de3wxev 6 ydyos, and that, where an attempt is made by the law to 
correct (npia and xépdos, it is not (nia and xépdos in such voluntary 
transactions as buying and selling, but in zavoluntary transactions ; 
his final summing-up being (§ 14) Gore xépdous riwdg xal (npuias 
pécov 1d dixatdy éort Tov wapd Td éxodcvov—‘ accordingly (corrective) 
justice is the mean between gain of a certain kind and loss of a 
certain kind, ¢.¢. between gain and loss in involuntary transactions.’ 
Here trav wapa ré éxovcroy, referring to and explaining «ép8ous tivdg 
xat (nuias tiwés, is an inexact abbreviation for ray ¢v rots axovalos 
ouvadAdypacs: So the Paraph.—dore xépious rivds nal (nulas pecor rd 
Bixady €ore® Aéyw 8 ray ev Tois axovoias TuyadAdypacww .. . TO yap er 
Trois «xovaiots ovvadAdypace Képdus obre adixdy cote ore evOuverat’ ToUTCP 
yap Gderav Eexey 6 vdpos. It is difficult to reconcile this summing-up 
with the position from which the writer starts, that corrective justice 
is the rectification of inequalities arising ¢» rois cvvadAdypact nat rois 
€xovoiots Kai rots axovaios: but see note on v. 4. 14, b. 18 where 
Jackson’s view is discussed. 


§ 7. nal {nrodo. B&xacrhy péoov] Fritzsche quotes Thuc. iv. 83 
€roipos dy Bpacidg péow dixaory emrpérecv. 


peor8ious| Zell quotes Pol. E. 5. 1306 a. 28 ev 8€ rh cipnyn Bcd rh 
amoriay thy mpds GAdnAous ¢yxetpi{ovar Thy pudaxny orpati@rats Kal Epyowre 
peardicp. 


§ 8. Bixa Srapeby] ‘to divide into two egual parts,’ Jackson, 
who refers to Eucl. £7. i. 10, i. 9, iii. 30: cf also Nic. Ger. dp.@. 
cigay. 1. 8. 4, p. 15, Hoche. 


§ 9.] The sentence ro & icov . . . dvadoyiav Rassow (Forsch. 
p. 30) supposes to have changed places with &a rotro . . . dkxaorhs 
—‘ Die richtige Gedankenfolge wird hergestellt, wenn der Satz dea 
rovro—dixaorTns Vor den Satz rd 8 icov—avadoyiay gestellt und an 
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die etymologische Bemerkung angeschlossen wird, zu der er ganz 1182 a 39. 
ersichtlich gehért. Erst dann gewinnt sowohl &4 rotro, als ydp 
seine richtige Beziehung.’ 


Bid todro cal dvopdferar . . . Sixaor§s]| See Alex. Mes. p. 718. a. 30. 
1. ed. Bonitz (on 1078 b. 21) dxacorivn yap gacw [oi Mvbaydpecor | 
€arivy apbyes 6 Scaupev tiv Sexada Biya. Cf. also Zheol. Arith. p. 12 
(Ast’s edition), quoted here by Jackson, Aixn re, oiovet Sixn xai “lous 
xr.X. It is scarcely necessary to remind the student that the 
original meaning of dinn is custom or usage—cf. dixn Bporay, ‘the way 
of mortals’; and that consequently dixacoy = vdpyeor is earlier than 


Sixasov = tov. 


§ 12. toa ai eg dv aa... xrd.] ‘The lines (ypappai) over bv. 6. 

which we writea...a,8...8, t.¢. ‘the lines aa, 88. As Jack- 
son remarks, ‘ the genitive and the dative appear to be used indiffer- 
ently in such phrases’ ; hence, in b. 7, rd €¢’ ¢ y 8 (Ob and CCC— 
though in CCC there are traces of erasure after ¢) ought to be read 
for Bekker's rd ef? Sy y 8. ‘It will be observed,’ Jackson notes, 
‘that the whole lines are described as 9 a a, «.r.A., and the segments 
of them as ré.ae,«.r.A. Thus 7 aa is what Euclid would call § aa 
ypappn, ro a ¢ What he would call rd a e ryqpa.’ 


gor. 8¢ todro Kai éwi Trav GA\Awv texvav . . . b. 11. rovodTorv] All b. 9. 
MSS. give these words, both here, and (wsthout dv) in ch. 5. § 9. 
1133 a. 14, where they are explicable in the context. Here they 
are clearly out of place, and must have crept by some accident 
into the archetype of all existing MSS. If we suppose that in the 
MS. from which the archetype was copied, the text from 1132 b. 
II €Anrtube to 1133 a. 14 icacOnva exactly filled the reverse side of 
one folio (A), and the obverse side of the next folio (B), we can 
see that the copyist, reaching r@ y8 1132 b. 9 at the bottom of the 
obverse side of folio A, and accidentally turning over two leaves 
(A and B), instead of one’, would find the words éors 3¢ rovro «.7.2. 
1133 a. 14 at the top of the reverse side of folio B, and might 
transcribe them after y8 1132 b. 9, before he found out his mistake. 
If he marked them for omission, the next transcriber might easily 
fail to notice his mark. 

The words having thus established themselves in v. 4. 12, their 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 38 note) gives an instance of this accident in the case 
of N®. 


1132 b. 9. 


b. 11. 


b. 15. 
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occurrence again in v. 5.9 would, of course, be a difficulty for 
later scribes; and I cannot help thinking that the omission of @& 
in the latter place was an awkward attempt on the part of a later, 
but very early scribe (for a// the MSS". and the Aldine edition omit 
dy 1133 a. 15) to minimise the difficulty by making the writer 
appear to refer back with the imperfect dyppovwro to a statement 
already made. The result is, of course, an unjustifiable sentence. 
Aristotle alludes with the imperfect #» to a doctrine previously 
stated, but if he wishes fo quole the exact words of a previous 
sentence he does so with as éAéyouey mpérepor, or some such phrase. 
It is conceivable, however, that a copyist in difficulty might ignore 
this distinction. At any rate I feel sure that it was by no mere 
accident, but on a /heory of some kind or other, that a succession 
of scribes down to the time of the Aldine edition steadily refused to 
admit the grammatically necessary d» in v. 5. 9, while they read it 
in v. 4. 12. 

Whether the clause is genuine even in v. 5. 9 will be examined 
in the note on that §. The foregoing hypothesis to account for its 
presence in v. 4. 12 assumes only that it was present in v. 5. 9 
before it appeared in v. 4. 12, but not that it is genuine, z.e¢. was 
always present, in v. 5. 9. | 

§§ 18, 14.] See note on v. 4. 6, a. 18. 


§ 18. dv doors GAdots GSerav] Grant has a good note here—‘ In 
commerce of all kinds the law allows one to gain as much as one 
can. In involuntary transactions the law allows no gain to be 
made, but brings things always back to their level. This non- 
interference of the law with bargains becomes, if carried out, the 
principle of free-trade.’ 


§ 14. Stay 82 prjre wAdov pit’ Aarrov aN’ adra (7a add. Rassow, 
Bywater) 8’ adrav yévnrat, ta abtév haciv gxew nat odre LyprodcOas 
ovre xepSaivew] Bekker’s full stop before érav b. 16 should be 
removed: see Rassow, Forsch. p. 94. 

On the atra 80 airay [or airay] of the MSS., I quote Jackson’s 
note, in which he gives the various interpretations which the editors 
have offered of the words, and adds an interpretation of his own— 
‘avra db’ atvra&y yévqrat.| The editors all read &¢ atra», and most take 
these words in connection with atra. ‘Nemo interpretum haec 


1 Jackson states that all the ten MSS. (including K>) examined by him omit 
dé» here. I can add that CCC and B !?° also omit it. 
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verba intellexit,” says Michelet. “ Felicianus vertit: sed sua cuzque 1182 b.16. 
per se ipsa evaserint; Argyropylus: sed sua per se ipsa sunt facta ; 
Lambinus: sed paria paribus respondent. Cum § 13 dixisset, nomina 
xépdos et (npia orta esse ex contractibus voluntariis, iam § 14 
proponit, ea nomina translata esse ad obligationes ex delicto, ita 
ut in iis solis usurpentur. Verte: udi vero neque plus neque minus 
habent, praclerquam quae per se ipsos facta sint, &c.” Rassow 
(Forschungen, p. 94) proposes to insert rd before 30 airav [Bywater 
adopts Rassow’s ra], and to translate “das was man durch seine 
eigene Arbeit besass.” Grant would construe “ but résult in being 
themselves by means of reciprocity, z. ¢. by mutual giving and taking, 
davra» being equivalent to aAAnAwy.” Finally, as I learn from a note 
to Williams’ translation, Professor Chandler reads &° atray, and 
translates “ But when, by buying and selling (&° atrav), men have 
got neither more nor less than they had at first, but exactly the 
same.” Agreeing with Professor Chandler in his rendering of 
mhéov, €Aarrov, and aird (sc. ra €€ adpxns), I take &¢ airav yérnra 
to mean ‘“‘comes into their possession.” If we can say 80 atray eiva 
“to be in their possession” Polt?. vii. (vi.) 4. p. 182. 28, viii. (v.) 1. p. 
194. 23. 6. p. 206. 2 (see Eucken, uber den Sprachgebrauch des A, 
li. 38), surely & atrav yiyveoOae must also be admissible. The 
sentence thus means, as it ought to do, “ But when people gef what 
is their own, they are said to have what is their own.” Cf. Polit, 
Vill. (v.) 7. p. 208. 26 pdvoy yap pdreuoy rd Kat dfiay igoy Kal rd éxew 
ra aitay. It may be conceded that 8° avray yévnra would in certain 
contexts be good Greek for ‘comes into their possession,’ although 
it is to be noted that the idea of ‘management,’ in addition to that 
of mere ‘possession,’ seems to be conveyed in the passages on 
which Jackson relies; the difficulty, however, of accepting Jackson’s 
interpretation of the words in the present case is that of breaking 
up the phrase adra 80° airé» [or atra»}, which seems to be an organic 
whole. The passages quoted by Jackson, after Eucken, perhaps 
throw light on 80 airé» [or atray] yévnra, but not on adra 3: aire» 
[or airéa»]—viz. Pol. 1306 a. 16 ris modsreias 80 ddiyev ofons: 1301 b. 
12 ry pev xardoracw mpoatpovvras Thy atrny &¢ airay d€ elvas BovAovras : 
1293 a. 28 rd & avré&y ras dpyds éxexv, It seems to me that aira &' 
avr» cannot be broken up, and that aira» is necessarily neuter, 
referring to the same subject as aurd. The phrase does not, it 
would appear, occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian Corpus; but in 
Theophrastus, A/¢7. i. 1 (Brandis, p. 309) we have, ofr’ dyay eSonyos 


1182 b. 16. 
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4 [sc. ré» paOnparixay| cvvadgy) trois alabnrois . .. oloy yap pepnyarnneva 
Soxet 80 jpdy eivarc oxnpard Te Kai pophas kat Adyous wepercOdvresy, aura 34 
30 atrav ovdepiay Zxes Guow: t.¢. geometrical truths are thought to 
be arbitrarily constructed by us, and to have én and of themselves 
no independent reality: cf. also Plutarch, Consol. ad Apollon. 1 
ovde yap of BeArioros rev iarpay mpés ras abpdas ray pevpdrew éemepopas 
evdus mpoodépoves tas dua rev happaxwr Bonbeias, add’ aos 1rd Bapvvow 
rns pAcyporns 8a rns trav eobey emypioray exbioees avrd 88 avrov 
AaBeww wey, 

I take atra 8: airay [or airé»] then in the present passage as 
one expression in which & atréy strengthens atird, and explain: 
‘But when there has resulted neither more nor less [than what they 
started with], but simply the origina] amount itself’—+. e. the original 
amount not affected from without in any way, but remaining ‘in 
and through itself’ the same. Rassow’s easy emendation gives good 
sense, but I prefer the atra &’ atray of the codd. explained as above. 


Sore xépBous . . . Iarepov] see note on v. 4.6, a. 18. Jackson’s view 
alluded to at the end of that note is as follows, p. 86 ‘ ra» wapa rd 
éxovovov] This is not inconsistent with 2. § 13 and 4. § 1, because, 
whether the original transaction was dxovowoy or éxovetor, the result 
must have been sapa rd éxovovoy in regard to the person injured, 
else there would be nothing to rectify’: and he translates the 
clause—‘ Thus 16 [d:opOwrexdv| Sixaov is a mean between a sort 
of profit and a sort of loss in matters which are not voluntary— 
the possession of exactly as much after the transaction as before it.’ 
Jackson’s point here then is that ra» mapa 1rd éxovowr is not, as the 
Paraph. assumes it to be, equivalent to ray é» rois axovciots cvvadday- 
pact, but serves to mark that kind of (nia (resulting, it may be, 
from an éxovavov cvvadAaypa) which the losing party resents, and can 
have judicially rectified, as distinguished from that other kind of 
(nuia which he accepts as bad luck in business. I admit that this 
interpretation of ré» sapa rd éxovotov is ingenious, and would be 
plausible, if we could be sure that we were dealing here with the 
unbroken statement of a consistent doctrine of corrective justice. 
In the absence, however, of anything like certainty on this point, 
I think that it is safer to explain the two passages, §§ 5, 6, and 
§ 13, 14 (whether written by the same author or not cannot be 
settled, and does not matter much) independently of each other. 
Sections § and 6 regard the xépdos and nia, between which rd 
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éravopOwrixdy Sixaoy is said to be ré pévor, as eminently the xépSos and 1132 b. 18. 
¢nuia which result from dxoveta cveadAdypara: and illegal xépdos and 
(npia arising out of éxovowa cvvadAdypara, though theoretically im- 
plied, are not prominent in the writer's mind. Sections 13 
and 14, I think, are to the following effect—‘ {nuia and xépdos 
strictly so called are in voluntary exchanges, and are allowed, ¢ ¢. 
are “just”: hence where (nia and xépdos are not allowed, #.¢. are 
‘‘unjust,” they are so called in a metaphorical sense, 7. ¢. they are the 
¢nuia and «épées which result from involuntary fransachons.’ These 
are undoubtedly the most eminent examples of ‘unjust’ (nia and 
xépdos—and the passage, I believe, confines itself to them; whether 
because the writer purposely limited his statement, or because the 
sections (13, 14) are, as Ramsauer supposes p. 315, fragmentary, 
I do not undertake to decide. The consistency of ch. 4 would 
have to be much more evident, I think, than it is, to make it likely 
that ray mapa rd éxovorov is not opposed to ris éxovoiov d\Aayis 
b. 13, and does not stand for ra» ¢y rois dxovoious cuvadAdypacr. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


Some have thought that ‘suffering or receiving in return, meaning by this 
‘ suffering or receiving the same in return,’ 1s an adequate definition of justice. 
But this definition does not explain the nature either of distributive or of 
corrective justice. Corrective justice does not proceed om the principle of ‘an 
eye for an eye’ ; it lakes account of circumstances and motives, and also makes 
the offender suffer, not the same thing, but that which is equivalent; and st és 
@ return equivalent to the product of his labour, but not the same in kind, 
which distributive sustice assigns to each member of the community ; in 
other words, the subsistence of the social community requires that cack labourer 
shall receive from other labourers in exchange for his product, not the same 
product, but an equivalent amount of other products. Thus, tf labourers A 
and B, and their respective products a and B, be arranged in a square 


A B 


a B 
we may say that exchange is ‘ cross-conjunction,’ i.e. the conjunction of A and B 
and B anda. Since, however, the valucs of the unit products of different 
labourers differ, there could be no fair exchange unless tt were possible to 
determine in each case what amount of one product ts equivalent to what 
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amount of another product. This ts possible by means of money, which ¢ 
a ‘medium of exchange’ or ‘common measure of things exchanged.’ Of cours 
‘need’ or ‘demand’ is the real medium ; and money ts merely tts corventiona 
representative ; but it is necessary to ‘represent’ or universalice need ; sinc 
need in the concrete, i.e. the need of this particular product, varies too much ti 
be a standard of value, whereas money which enables a man fo get anything 
he necds #s something which he always needs equally—or nearly equally ‘ fos 
the value of moncy fluctuates slightly) ; i.e. money ts something which he 
always willing to take in exchange for his product. 

From what has been said st is plain that ‘doing justice’ ts striking thi 
mean between the position of the party who injures and that of the party who : 
tnjured, and that the habit of justice ts a mean state, not however tn the sam 
sense in which the other virtues are mean states, but because. tn the apportion: 
ment of external good things, st produces a mean, 1.e. always assigns an 
amount which is the mean between the too much and the too lsttle which 
injustice assigns. The just man deliberately assigns to himself and to other: 
that amount which is exactly proportioned to his and their ‘merit’ sn cach 
case, neither too much nor too little, The unjust man deliberately assigns tos 
much of that which ts good, and too little of that which ts evil, lo himself; and 
where he does not himself come in for a share, tends to give undue preference to 
one or other of the two parties between whom he makes distribution. 


§ 1. 13 dytiweworOés| The writer having explained the two «iy of 
Particular Justice, now proceeds in ch. 5 to discuss certain points, 
some connected with Distributive Justice, and some with Corrective 
Justice, which might have been discussed in chapters 3 and 4 
under their own heads, but seem to come before the reader more 
naturally and suggestively when allowed to arise out of the criticism 
of a famous theory of justice with which he is already familiar. 

To avrirerrovbcs, literally ‘¢hat which has suffered or received in 
return, is somewhat strangely used instead of 1rd avrimerrovOévan. 
"AvturerovOevac in mathematics’ is ‘to be reciprocally propor- 
tional’: dvrirendvOqors is ‘reciprocal proportion’; and ra dvrere- 
mov€dra are ‘magnitudes which are reciprocally proportional’: see 
Euclid, £7. vi. Def. 2.—‘ Two sides of one figure are said to be 
reciprocally proportional to two sides of another, when one of the 
sides of the first is to one of the sides of the second, as the remain- 
ing side of the second is to the remaining side of the first.’ The 
enunciation of Euclid £7. vi. 15 is rav icwv nai piay pia tony éxdvrep 
yeriay Tpiyovav avtinendvOaow al mevpai al mepi ras tcas ywvias’ Kai Sv 
piay peg tony éxavrwv ywviay Tptywvey avtimendvOacw ai mrevpai ai epi 


. ’ a > s 9» 
Tas toas yous, (va €0Tiy EKEtva. 


1 I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Jackson’s note, p. 93. 
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Let (1) and (2) be equal triangles having angles A and .X 1182 b, 21, 
equal. 

Then AB: XP :: XZ: AC. 

Or let AB : X¥ :: XZ: AC, and angle A=4X, then the 
triangles are equal. 


B Cc Y Z 


Here the dvrireré»Onors, or ‘reciprocal proportion,’ consists in 
this, that if triangle (1) is superior in respect of its side AB to 
(2) in respect of its side XY, on the other hand (2) is equally 
superior in respect of its side XZ to (1) in respect of its 
side AC. 

In mathematics the term avrimerrovO0s, avrinenovOévat, OF avriendvOn- 
ors, thus means unambiguously ‘ reciprocal proportion.’ But when 
we apply this technical mathematical term to express the concrete 
case of the ‘just reciprocation’ which ought to subsist between two 
persons, it immediately becomes ambiguous. When we say that 
‘it is just that A should get or suffer in return what he has given 
to or inflicted upon B,’ do we mean that he should get or suffer 
the same thing, or something different but ‘equivalent’? And if 
something different, but ‘equivalent,’ what is to be the standard of 
equivalence? In the so-called dxovota ouvadAdypara a natural 
instinct of the primitive man calls aloud for ‘the same thing.’ 
This instinct found formal expression in the law, ‘an eye for an 
eye, of ancient penal codes, and still asserts itself in those modern 
codes which retain the death-punishment for murder. It was only 
comparatively late reflection which suggested that the ends of 
criminal justice were, in most cases at least, best served by a 
retribution equivalent to the injury, but not the same in kind. In 
the case of the éxovowa ovvadAcypara, however, men necessarily saw 
from the very first that a»yranddec:s could not be corn for corn, but 
must be corn for something else, and that the a»rarddoc1s would be 
fair, only if the value of the corn given in return equalled the value 
of the thing received. Thus the notion of value, dgia, proportion, 
forced itself upon them from the very first in the case of éxovora 
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1132 b.21. ovvadddypara, but was long absent from their reflection upon deover 
ouvadddypara. 

In the present passage the writer accuses the Pythagoreans, 
together with others, of confounding justice with ‘simple recipro- 
cation’; ‘simple reciprocation’ being ‘retaliation,’ or that recipro- 
cation which proceeds according to the principle of ‘an eye for an 
eye.’ ‘But there are some who think that simple reciprocation, 
or “suffering the same in return,” is all that is involved in the 
notion of justice. This was the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who 
defined justice simply (¢.¢. without any mpéaGeo1s or qualification) 
as “ reciprocation,” or ‘“‘suffering the same in return” ’—an opinion 
which in § 3 is identified with that of the line ef xe ndOoc x.rr. 
Here then the charge brought against the Pythagoreans is that 
they confounded justice, as a whole, with the /ex /altonis which, as 
we have seen, recommends itself to a primitive instinct as the law 
of axovota cuvadAdypara, The writer's criticism (§ 2-5), and con- 
sequent construction (§§ 6 &c.)}—in which the famous conception 
of rd dverimenovéds is not cast aside, but skilfully used—consist 
in turning the reader from these dxovota cuvadAdypara which are so 
misleading in this connexion, if attended to exclusively, and asking 
him to observe ré avrimerovOds in éxovota cuvadAdypara as well, in 
order to obtain there a truer view of its nature, and return with 
this truer view to the explanation of it in the deovow ocvvadAdypara, 

It seems to be very likely, however, that, in charging the Pytha- 
goreans with the identification of ‘justice’ and ‘retaliation,’ the 
writer is mistaken. There can be no doubt, of course, that they 
spoke of justice as dvrimerovGcs : but it is probable that, in doing so, 
they thought merely of the mathematical implication of the term, 
without pledging themselves to the doctrine of ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
or indeed to any doctrine which could be said to have much efhical 
significance. This would be entirely in keeping with their treat- 
ment of the other ‘virtues,’ which they explained fantastically, by 
mathematical formulae, without, apparently, paying much attention 
to their concrete content: see Alex. on Afes/. A. 5. 985 b. 26 
(quoted by Jackson from Zeller i. 360) ris pév yap dxaoovwns icov 
trrodapBavovres elvar 1d dytimenovOds re Kat tov, év rois aptOpois rovro 
elpioxovres Ov, dca Touro kai Tov lodxis toov apiOpov mparov edeyor eivas 
Sixatoouvny . . . rovroy b€ of pév rdv réacapa fdeyow . . . of Be roy 
éwéa; see also Theol. Arith. p. 28 (Ast), quoted by Jackson, 
‘where the Pythagorean definition of justice is said to be 8urapss 
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aroddécews Tov icov Kal rou spoonxovros, eumepexopern apiOuou rerpaydvou 1133 b. 21. 
meptacou peadmmmt. The other virtues were similarly formulated: 
see M. M.i. 1. 1182 a. If mparos pev obv édvexeipnoey 6 Uvbayépas 
mepl dperns elreiv, ovx opbas Bd° rds yap dperas els rovs apiOpovs avaywr 
odx oixeiay tay dperiw thy Oewpiay drovetto’ ov yap éorw 4 Suxcaoovw7n 
dpOpss ladus tovs. I think then that there is good reason for 
doubting whether the Pythagoreans with their mathematical 
expression rd dixatoy 1d dvremenovOds, pledged themselves to the 
doctrine of simple retaliation with which the writer of the Fifth 
Book charges them. At any rate the pseudo-Archytas (apud Stob. 
Flor. ii. 138 ed. Meineke), who, I suppose, hoped to pass for a 
Pythagorean, gives a very different account of the expression from 
that ascribed to the Pythagoreans by the writer of the Fifth Book. 
Discoursing wept vdpov xal dtxaroovvns, this ‘ Pythagorean’ says dei 37 
roy vopoy roy xdppova xal ray nédww dx wacay curberoy elyey tay dAXay 
modirevay' xat yey re Bacidnas Kai dporoxparias’ Sowep wal ev rG Aaxe- 
Saino’ rol pév yap Baoirées ras pornpyias, rol 8¢ yépovres ras apioro- 
xparias, rol 3¢ épopos ras dAcyapxéas, lemaypéras 8é kai xdpor ras Sapoxpa- 
rias* Set roivuy roy wdpoy ph pdvow ayabdv Kal xaddv fpey, GAAd Kai dyri- 
nenovOévat rois ait& pepeecawy [legem igitur oportet non solum bonam 
et honestam esse, sed etiam singulis suis sive reipublicae partibus 
oppositam—Mullach, Frag. Phil. i. 560]. otros yap loxupés xai Bé- 
Bas 7d 8 dvriwewovOdvar A¢yw abr, Kai dpyew cal dpyecOat ray aitay 
dpxay [partibus singulis eam oppositam esse dico, ita ut idem 
magistratus aliis imperet aliis obediat], Sowep xai é» r§ cbvopwrarg 
Aaxedaipons Trois perv yap BucwWevow rot ~popos dvrixdOnvras, rovrus 3 of 
ypovres, péoos 8 of xdpos xai inwaypéras’ ef’ & ydp dy peperrs rol 


wheovextéovres TaY apydvyTav, ovToL Trois GAAas broriGerra. 


dyrimewovOds Z\Aw] DAp seems to be given only by K> Pb and b. as. 
CCC’; and Jackson omits it, ‘ because it is grammatically impos- 
sible to combine it with dvrimerorOds.’ (The avremerovOévas rois aire 
pepeecow Of the ps.-Archytas quoted above seems to show that it is 
not impossible.) He suspects ‘that GAA@ is a corruption of ddAes 
prefixed to one of the double readings which in the following 
sentence are preserved by Pb, and therefore may have occurred in 
the common progenitor of Pb and K>.’ The reading of Pb» is 
avyrirerovOes GAdeg, 1d 8’ avrimerovOas ovx epappérre ofr’ eni rd ydpuipor 
ofr’ emi rd mwodirixdy, wodctexdy O¢ A€yw Td Koweovdy, rd 8 dyrimerorOcs, 


1 B' has dAew. 
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1132 b. 28, «.r.A. Camb, has the same interpolation (with »duecoy sec, for 


ydutuov), and on the margin, in a later hand, the word weperrevec. 


§ 2. 13 8 dvriwewovbds odx ehappdrre| ‘receiving, or suffering, 
the same in return’ is a definition of justice which is inapplicable, 
whether we consider justice as distributive or corrective; and 
there is no third kind of justice. Mich. Eph. has an interesting 
note here—airdirac 8€ xat ’AptororéAns roy TvOayopeiwy rd dwhos 
elreiy 10 avrimerrovOds Bixatov, cai pn dopicat, pndé wpooOeiwas ro xara 
dvadoyiay’ rd yap dros avrimdoyxew «xacroy 6 weroinxer ovOape@s Bixaror. 
ov onpetoy mapebero rd py epappdrrew aird pyre r@ diwavyepnrine Sccaig 
pyre rp diopbwrixp eis & ro Sixacov Benpyrac’ GAAd wes ovK ehappofe 
exeivots ; f) Ore exeivww éxarepov év avadoyig ¢ori, TO wey yap yeeoperpecy 
70 8 dpcOpnrixy, rovro 8 ev ovderépg tay avadcyiv Umoninret, Gre per ovp 
ovK éort TO avrimerrovOus TaiTov T@ Stavepnrixe ovbe KaTa THY yeaxeT pun 
dvadoyiav BnAov' ev perv yap eéxeivep ro loov Kal rd dixastoy hy rd car 
afiav’ év 8€ rq avrimerovOdrt oix ots’ wov yap rd Kar’ dfiay ei Savdos 
evyevn nai orovdaioy piay mAryny mAnke, Kal avrdv piay avrimArynva, Fh ef 
iepéa Aaxrices aytiAaxriaGnva, adda ppv ovde rp dinpOwreng ravrdw rd 
dvrirenovOds’ To pew yap Siopbarixdy abr’ atra afwi ayrixdoyew rovs 
wowjoavras’ ov yap Gddcvra avri dddvros aftor efatpeiy, GAAAd ripacGa 
ndaov Kai otov aftos 6 ddovs f 6 dpOadpds, # circ dv 7 Td péAos, olow et 
déxa vomiopatwy, Tavra draiteiy and Tov muncavros Kat dsddvas TQ rexoP- 
Odre ryv otépnoww rou dddvros } rov dpOadpov. It will be noticed that 
Mich. Eph. in this passage thinks of a ‘ Distribution of Punishments’ 
xar afiav, He says that to punish, on the avtirenovOds principle, a slave 
who strikes a gentleman would be inconsistent with the darepnrinde 
8icacov. The Paraphrast is, I think, more fortunate in his illustration. 
He says—Tovro 8¢ 16 avrimerovOds ovx epapporres ovdevi cides rou Sixutov. 
otre yap 10 Scavepnrixdy Bixatow rovovrdy éorwv, obre rd diopOwrendy’ emi 
pev yap ths Siavouns ov Suvaroy dei Tov modirny exetva TUTXEY EU ao TOU 
Kowov direp éroingey’ ef yap TUpayvoy ameéxrewe, mas TO aUTd Meicerat ; 
‘Receiving the same in return’ is an erroneous account of distri- 
butive justice, because in it the dividend which a man receives axé 
tov xowov is not the same in kind as the contribution which he 
makes to the common capital: ¢.g. the musician is not paid in 
music, but in money according to his skill. It is also an erroneous 
account of corrective justice, because it makes punishment merely 
‘a matter of immediate personal revenge, ignoring the interests of 
society, which demand the establishment of an impartial court able 
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to take account of the position and circumstances of the parties as 1132 b. 28, 
members of the State, and to estimate carefully degrees of respon- 
sibility. 

§ 3. xatro. Bovdovrai ye Touro Adyeww nai Td ‘PadapdvOuos Sixarov] b. 25. 


#.¢. the Pythagoreans appeal to the venerable authority of Rhada- 
manthus. 


74 1] the conjecture of Coraes and Jackson for the rd x’ of the b. 27. 
MSS. is probably correct. 


Sinn x’ Beta] Fritzsche quotes Hom. Hymn. in Cer. 152 ideinar 
Sicnot, and compares Latin rectus, Germ. Recht. 


§ 4. wohdaxod yap Svadewet] 7. ¢. in many cases just correction b. 28. 
and simple retaliation do not agree. The examples introduced by 
otov seem to refer only to correction, unless we are to follow Mich. 
Eph. in thinking of a ‘ distribution of punishments.’ 


otoy ei dpxdvy exe x.1.4.] As was pointed out in note on v. 4. 3, 
the writer, in this remark, probably recognises the public aspect of 
punishment. Hitherto he has described punishment or ‘ correction’ 
as affecting the adiea» and adixovpevos only. We can in this instance 
see the advantage of the method in morals which builds upon 
foundations discovered by the examination of éoga. Had the 
writer not found the so-called Pythagorean position imperfect, it 
would perhaps not have occurred to him to remove a vital imper- 
fection in his own theory of ‘correction,’ even in the slight and 
insufficient way in which he does so in the present passage. The 
Paraph. Heliodorus has a discriminating note here—é ydp rdv dipyorra 
rurtnoas, Thy Tdfw THs wodtreias dvethe, Kai ov rumrnerct, GAN’ aro- 
xravOnoerat’ xal 6 tov yapoy Tov médas diadGeipas, meiverat pev cai avros 
Kaxas, ov ra aura &€, adda card Td avddoyor. Cf. Prodl. KO. 14. 952 
b. 28 (referred to by Fritzsche) ofo» cal day pew ris dipyovra xaxas 
ur, peydAva Ta émeripsa, dav 0€ Tis idarnv, ovddy Kal Kaas’ olerae yap 
Tore ov pdvoy eis Tov dipxovra ¢fapaprdvew roy Kxaryyopouvra, adda «al 
eis thy rddw UBpifew. roy avrdv 8é rpdmoy Kai rdy ev To Aceves KrETTOMTA 
ov pdvoy roy idkeorny BAarrey, GAAa Kai THY wd aloxuver, 


§ 5. ere 73 dxodcvoy Kai 1d dxovorov Siapdper wok] The Par. b. 80. 
Heliod. merely says ei 8€ res cai dxovoiws xai dyvoay éBAaWe tov was, 
ov dixacdy corw dpoiws avriBaSnva, and Mich. Eph. says e . . . éxav 
Bédpaxey ff} cxov cv pév rp eravopOwrue 8ixalp éLerdfera, cai ef péy 
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1182 b. 80. eipéOn éxwv Spdcas evOiveras peifoves el B deov perprwtrépos® dui o¢ re 


b. $1. 


dvrimerrovOdros older rowvrov éferd{erax. So far as the impulse t 
retaliate in kind is an irrational one, it will not stop to enquir 
whether an injury is intended (écovaroy), or is merely due to acciden 
(dxuvowov) ; but perhaps the words before us imply something mor 
than this, which the writer of the Af, M. (i. 33. 1194 a. 37) ha: 
expressed—ov ydp dixatov, ef ris rov dpOadrpdy dfexoper reds, avrex 
xomivat pdvov, GANG mAciova Trabeiv, dxodovOnoavra 17 avadoyig’ xai yap hpk 
mporepos xal ndixnoey, 2. ¢. if justice is ‘receiving the same in return, 
the aggressor whose assault is voluntary, and perhaps entirely un. 
provoked, will suffer in return exactly what he has inflicted on hi: 
perhaps innocent victim: but he ought to suffer more. 


§ 6. add’... 4 wédts] The editors quote Pol. B. 2. 1261 a. 3¢ 
&dnep Tro toov 1d avrinerovOds cuales ras médacs Gomep ev rois nOcxor 
elpnras mpérepov—where 10 touv rd ayrurenovOds==1d avriwenovOds cat 
dyadoyiay of the present passage. 

Tv wédsv is probably to be supplied as the object of cupéyes. 

Td dvtererovOds xar iodrnta is ‘receiving fhe same in return ’—a 
conception which does not explain either punishment, or the distri- 
bution of profits, wages, and rewards generally, according to the 
‘merit’ of the recipient. ‘Té dvrirerovOds xar’ dvadoylay is ‘ receiving 
that which is egutvalent o what one has done.’ Just punishment, 
notwithstanding the venerable authority of the natural man to the 
contrary, proceeds upon this latter principle: it is not a wound 
such as he has inflicted that the assailant receives in return, but 
a damage cqutvalent to the injury caused by the wound: the mere 
repetition of the wound itself is not equivalent to the injury caused, 
which includes not only the suffering of the individual assaulted, 
but something much greater—the violence done to public order. 
As for the ‘distribution of wealth’—it obviously proceeds on the 
principle of ‘ receiving that which is equivalent to what one has 
done.’ The carpenter e.g. contributes to the national well-being 
by his work, and receives in return for his contribution, not his own 
product back again, but its equivalent in the shape of the products 
of other workmen who are not carpenters. He afparenily receives 
this equivalent from the individuals with whom he deals in the 
so-called dAAaxrixal xoweviae into which he enters for the disposal of 
his product: but in truth these dAdqayai are only the machinery, so 
to speak, of the vast d:avouy awd ray xowov in which the members of 
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the State receive according to their eiceveyOevra. It is only as 1182 b. 81, 
members of the ‘ social organism’ that individuals have anything to 
exchange. What they seem, as mere individuals, to do, they really 
do as expressing the State which sustains them. But ‘the State,’ 
like Nature, /eb¢ in lauler Kindern—und die Mutter—wo ist ste ? 
It is this intangibility of ‘the State’ which, it would seem, has led 
some editors (¢.g. Jackson) to distinguish for the writer of the 
Fifth Book /hree kinds of particular justice—distributive, corrective, 
and commercial (t.¢. rd év rais dAAaxriuais xowevias), This view errs 
in failing to recognise in 4 éxovows dAdayy the most important 
instance of 7 davoph awd rev coweoy—that in which the ‘ dis:ribution 
of wealth’ is made according to ‘economic laws’ which express 
the ‘will of the State,’ or reveal its essence, more significantly than 
any legislative or executive measures dealing with ‘distribution’ can 
do. The law which sustains the State as an organism is ‘reaction 
equivalent to action’ (rd dwriroety dvddcyov). A is benefited by B’s 
action in a certain way, and must benefit him in return equally, 
but not in the same way—that is to say, if the relation between 
them be a commercial one, or one of friendship «af twepoyny 
(EZ. X. viii. 7, §§ 1, 2), for in perfect friendship (and in the most 
genuine form of friendship 8a rd 9dv) rd abrd yiveras ax’ duo 
(£. XN. viii. 6. 7). A benefits B by the product of his labour; B 
must benefit A equally by the product of his (different) labour. It 
may be that A’s unit product is the result of more labour or skill 
than B's unit product ; it is evident, then, that B must compensate 
for the inferior value of his units by their greater number, if there 
is to be any perddoors between him and A. Thus the qualitatively 
different products of A and B must be equalised (rd xard riv dvadoyiar 
toov § 8), the process of equalisation starting from an estimate of 
the labour and skill which A and B have put into their respective 
products—z.¢. an estimate of she cost of production in each case, 
which gives what economists call she na/ural value of each product *. 
About the natural value oscillates ‘he market value, as the relation 
between supply and demand varies from time to time. When the 
market value of A’s unit product (¢. g. house) has been compared 


' Need, or Demand, is of course always assumed as the final cause of 
production. A thing which is ‘costly to produce,’ and is yet produced, is 
‘needed’ much. Labour is what Aristotle would call rd & iwodiceas 
dvayxaioyv—the material cause of production, and must be paid for; but Need is 
the final cause. 


Gg 


1182 b, $1. 


11388 a. 1. 


a. 8. 
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with that of B’s unit product (pair of shoes), as it can be easily and 
accurately compared in a society which employs »éueopa, or ‘a 
medium of exchange,’ when, consequently, it has been determined 
wéca dtra tiro3npara tor oixig (§ 10), then the perddocts which follows 
will realise the law of rd d»rimoteiy dvaAoyor, or of ‘equivalent effects 
produced by each upon each.’ 

The fundamental importance in the social organism of this aw 
of rd dvrsroeiy avddcyor is indicated by Plato in his theory of the 


division of labour as characteristic of 9 dvayxaordry xdus: see Rep. 
369 B yiyvera roivur, Ry 8 eyo, wots... . 370 B drav, § & Se, eis piay, 


Cf. Pol. B. 1.1261 a, 22 ov pdvow 36 éx xredvar dvbporev dorly 7 wdlus, 
GAG wal €€ ee Stahepdvreay, ov yap yiveras wédis €£ Spoier, Erepow yap 
ovppayia kal méds. 1d per yap rp woo@ xpnotuoy, xdy 7 Td alrd Te cides 
(BonOeias yap xdpw % cuppayia wépucer), Sowep dy ef crabpds wreiov 
Avo (Suoice 8é rq rovovrp cai mddis vous... .) €£ bv Be Bet b 
yerer Ou, cider Sahéper, Sedrep rd oov rd avrimerovOds cole rds wédas, 
Gowep év rots nOxois eipyrat xpdérepor. 


Souheia] z.¢. so far as a man is not in a position to assert 
himself against competitors in legitimate business, and to defend 
himself by invoking the assistance of the law against those who 
treat him unjustly, to that extent he is not really a ‘member’ of 
the wddus, but outside it, as a dovAos is. To be really a czf#zen, a man 
must be able to hold his own in the city—vs.¢. be in a position #0 
perform his function in the body politic. 


§ 7. 83 nai Xapirwy iepdy guwoSav wovodvrar| Mich. Eph. ex- 
plains éuroder» by é» rp péog, the Paraph. Heliod. by é» ékdory rée 
grodewv, and the Schol. Par. (according to Zell) by peragd rap 
médewy, Jackson, translating ‘in some frequented place, adds 
that ‘the word does not seem very appropriate, and suggests ¢» 
méveoww, He refers to Philodemus wept edoeBeias (Gomperz 
Herkulanische Studien, ii, 81)—rdv Aia vopov gnoiv ela xal ras 
Xdpiras ras merdpas xarapyas xai ras avrawoddces Tay evEepyeotap, 
Pausanias saw a representation of the Graces (attributed to 
Socrates) in the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis (ix. 35). 
The position of this group answered well to the description 
€urodev given here. It may be noted also that certain Athenian 
coins bore representations of the Graces: see Miss Harrison’s 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 376. 
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§ 8. woret 8é.. . odLeugis] ‘ The exchange of equivalent products 1188 a. 5. 
(the quantity and quality of the one product being reciprocally 
proportional to the quantity and quality of the other product) is 
effected by conjoining, or adding 
together, the diametrically opposite A B 
terms.’ Let olxoddpos A, oxvrordpos 
B, olkia T, and taddnpa A stand at the 
four corners of a square thus, so that 
his product is placed immediately 
beneath each workman. Exchange 
of products then is effected by con- 
joining, or adding together, A and r A 
4, B and If, the terms which stand 
at the diametrically opposite corners:—or more simply, AauBaves 6 
oixodépos wapd rov oxurordpou Td éxeivou Epyor, kai avros éxelvp peradidocs 
Td avrov. 

Jackson is certainly justified in taking exception to Grant's 
translation of 4 xara didperpor ov(evgis—‘ joining the diagonal of a 
square, because the mathematical term for the junction of the 
diagonal is éwi{evés, not ovfevés. But Grant’s explanatory note 
gives, I think, the writer's meaning (which indeed is obvious) more 
correctly than Jackson seems to admit. Grant, after drawing and 
lettering a diagram as I have done above, says ‘ The joining of 
the diagonal gives each producer some of the other’s work, and 
thus an exchange is made; but the respective value of the com- 
modities must be first adjusted, else there can be no fair exchange.’ 
This note explanatory of the diagram which he has drawn, seems 
to me to clear Grant at least from the charge which Jackson 
brings against ‘the editors’ that ‘they fail to show why “the 
junction of the diagonal” is mentioned.’ Nor do I think that 
the Paraph. Heliodorus either lays himself open to Jackson’s 
charge. His words are—Acé roivun dy rais ydpecs rnpeiv rip lodrnra’ 
«Any ard Ti» dvadoyiay hy wot 7 xara Sidperpor ov{evgis’ Sidperpos 
péy yap dor 7» and ris yevias roU sapadAnAcypdppou éx) ry évarrioe 
yeviay émievyrupern ebOeia. fore 8¢ Sonep rerpaywvor ol récoapes 
Spor 5 olxoddpos, 5 oxururdyos, rd twd8nya, 7) oixia’ 5 oixoddpos py 
ep’ of 1rd a, oxvrorépos 8¢ ef’ of Td y, olxia ef ob 1d B, bwddnua df? 
ob 1d 8 dwelt roivuy ted roy oxvrordyoy 1d trd8npa ribera:, Gonep rd 8 
td 1d y, xal dwt rdv olxoddpor 7 olxia, Sowep rd B twd 1d a, ev rais xpos 
dAAnAous xowevias cuevapOhceras pir 5 olxodduos trois twodnpacw, Sowep 


Gg 2 
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1188 9.5. ourdrrera: rd a re 8 5 8é oxvrorépos 17 olxig, Somep Toy TE A. cal 
ovras Scorra: Qi xowwvias nara dudperpor’ ov xara Td aird, dAAG xard ra 
avdhoya, 

Again, I cannot follow Jackson when he says ‘é¢’ ¢ A «.+r.A. are 
lines, not, as in Grant’s figure, points: for if we take points as our 
proportionals, what is the use of introducing the notion of pro- 
portion at all?’ If lines had been intended, should we not have 
had ¢f’ j Ax.r.A.? Moreover, Grant does not take ‘ points’ (in 
the mathematical sense) for proportionals, but gsuanttes (Spor) 
marked A BY 4, and arranged for convenience round the corners 
of a square. The ‘joining the diagonal’ is indeed an unfortu- 
nate translation, because it suggests a geometrical construction as 
such—viz. the process of connecting the points A and 4, B and Ir, 
considered merely as geometrical points, by the diagonals AA and 
Br—it is unfortunate, that is to say, because it suggests what is 
known by the technical name of érifevfs, whereas the writer (as 
Grant, in spite of his unfortunate translation, sees well enough) has 
before his mind not a geometrical square, as such, but only a 
square arrangement of terms or dpos, and means, not that geo- 
metrical point A is joined to geometrical point 4 by the geometrical 
line AA, but that the term 4, representing a certain quantity, is 
added to the term A, which also represents a certain quantity: to 
express which meaning he uses the same word, ovgevéis, as he 
used before in v. 3. 12 } dpa rov a dpov re y Kai 9 row B rq 8 ovlevéis 
td év rp Scavopy Sixady corey. In the present passage he might have 
said—j rov a dpov ro 8 (sc. loacpdvp § 12) cat f rou B re y ovlevges 
ro év tH GAAayy Bixady eorey, This latter ovfevgis, however, is, 
according to the square arrangement of the épo: adopted, dis- 
tinguished as 4 xara Sidperpoy ovlevéis', It must be understood 


1 In his interesting note (p. 95) on 4 card Sedperpoy ov evfis, Jackson refers 
to Z£. £. vii. 10. 1242 b. 6 ff.—‘ where we are told that in an unequal friendship 
the txepéxow conceives his claims to be represented by the formula ds adbrds 
mpos tov tAdr7w orm 1d wapd Tov AaTTOVOS yiWdpevoy mpds TO wap’ abrou, but 
that the twepexdpevos totvayrioy orpipe 1d dvdAcyow xal xard Biaperpow ovy- 
(evyrvow. That is to say, if A and B are the persons, C and D their claims, 
A, the superior in rank, thinking himself entitled to superior advantages, 
argues that an = - » OF 2 = =: on the other hand B, the inferior, 


: A+D A A D 
s ; ” ; ee aoe ote” aah Pes wie Me ee 
holding that ‘“noblesse oblige,” maintains that Bic BB" RB "C 


These opposing views are reconciled here in the same way as in the Nic. Eth, 
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that the remark woeet 3¢ rq avridoow Thy nat dyadoyiay 7 xara did- 1133 o. 5. 
perpov ovf{evéis, assumes that r and 4 have been ‘equalised’: 2. ¢. 
that A = +4 = TN, where 8 stands for the shoemaker’s unit product, 
one pair of shoes, and © for the builder’s unit, one house. By 
multiplying his 8°s by x, the shoemaker B makes himself as good a 
man, for the occasion of this particular adAncriay xowevia, as the 
builder A; accordingly, A being = B, and +8 = 4 =T, we get the 
following avadoyias :-— 

(1) A:B::A:Pr 

(2) A: A::B:- 

(3) A+ 4:B4P::A:B 


t.e. two persons who are, for the occasion, exactly equal, get, in a 
distribution made according to yeaperptx) dyadoyia, exactly equal 
shares, A’s share being paid in B’s wares and B’s share in A’s wares. 
Let A be a workman of exceptional skill whose day’s work 
is worth B’s week’s work. A’s economic aéia will thus be 
six times as great as B’s, if we consider A and B as contributing 
throughout a lifetime to the sum of the national well-being; and 
A’s entire receipts will be six times as large as B’s; but that part 
of his entire receipts which A gets in the form of B’s product, and 
that part of his entire receipts which B gets in the form of A’s 
product, must be earned by exactly equivalent labour on the part 
of A and of B respectively: what A receives (xdoxe:) from B, and 
what he does (move’), #. ¢. causes B to receive, must 
exactly balance each other, the superiority of A’s 
quality being compensated for by the superiority of 
B’s quantity; #.¢. A’s quantity and quality being 
reciprocally proportional to B’s quantity and quality. 
A and B are thus, gud exchanging equivalent pro- 
ducts, z.¢. for the occasion, feo. Let the lines 4A’ 
and BB” represent by their Jengths (4A’ being the +x ad 
longer) the estimated total value of the labour per- 
formed in the working years of a man’s life by these 
workmen A and B respectively: and let the equal B' 
parts A’x, taken from AA’, and J’x, taken from 
BB’, represent by their equal length the equal value 
of the products which A and B exchange. It is plain here 


A 


~ 


i.e. the bwepexdpevos is held to be entitled to superior service, the iwepé yaw to 
superior respect ; and consequently xép3os and rt: must be bartered against 
one another, just as the house and the shoes are bartered in commerce.’ 


1188 a. 5. 
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that although A’x is equal to B’x, it bears a smaller proportion to 
AA’ than B’x does to BB’. This means that the exchange of 
equivalent products ‘takes more out of’ B than ‘out of’ A. A 
and B are indeed for the occaston toa, else they could not be 
xowwvoi (see § 12): but, regarded generally as shareholders receiving 
dividends in virtue of labour contributed to the common fund of 
the national well-being, they are not tcos: A is superior to B; and 
it may be a question for B, considering his economic inferiority to 
A, whether he can afford 40 equal himself for the occasion to A, #.e. 
whether he can afford to deal with A at all. 

The double point of view from which (as I have tried to show) 
the xowwvot in an adAayy must be regarded—as (possibly) unequal 
workers in the economic field, and yet as equal for the purpose of 
the particular exchange—is excellently presented by the writer of 
the A7.M. in a passage (i. 33. 1193 b. 38-1194 a. 25) which 
should be carefully compared with the passage now before us— 
70 8° dyd\oyov ev rérrapot...... oT 8 4 dvadoyia adm’ ds ydp 6 
yewpyds Tw oixoSdpw, odrws 5 oinodépos Ty yewpyg’ dpolws re oxurei, 


' rq thavry, rois GAots macw y avr dvadoyia wpds adAnAous yiveras’ Kai 


a. 10. 


ourexes 89 aurn 7) dvadoyia ry rodkiteiay, Sore rd dixacoy gouxev elvat rd 
ayddoyov. rd yap dixaov ouveye: ras moXtreias, 76 avTd 8 éotl rd Sixasoy 
rq avddcyov. mei 8€ 6 oixoddpos mAclovos d£ov moet rd aro épyor 4% 6 
oxutevs, kal hv Epyov ayrixaradAdrrec Gat [cai] 7G oxurei mpds Tov oixoddpor, 
av@’ tro8nuarwv 8° oix hy olxiay AaBeiv, évravOa Fon évduscay, ov ravra 
ndvra oynta éotiv, apyuptoy mpocayopevoarres vouiopa, TouT@ xpnoOat, cal 
Tv agfiay éxaoroy éxdorov 8iddvras ray dAdaf~ivy moeicOa rap’ GAAnAwy, 
kat ToUT@ Thy mwodcriKyY Kotv@viay cuvéexers, 


Td éxeivou épyow . . . 1d adrod] Bywater after Mb r. Bekker, 
following K>, Lb, Ob, reads rot éxeivov épyov. Bekker'’s 1d atrou 
adopted by Bywater does not seem to have any MS. authority, 
except, apparently, that of r. All Bekker’s MSS. give rod atrov. 
See Bywater's Contrib. to Text. Crit. of the Nic. Eth. p. 45. 


vd xaTd Thy dvadoyiay Yor] is the equality obtained by taking 
account of the relation which subsists between the unit products of 
A and B in respect of value (their value being determined by ‘the 
worth of the persons,’ or, in modern phraseology, by the cost of 
production and conditions of the market), and, if they are of 
unequal value, multiplying the less valuable product, so as to get 
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a resultant equivalent to the more valuable. This equality must 1138 a. 10: 
exist (7), before a just exchange can take place (yésyrat). 


7d Aeydpevor] a fair exchange—# drridoais } xar’ dvadoyiay. a. 11. 
ouppéver] sc. 9 Kowevia, a. 12. 


§ 9. dor Sé roto . . . kai rowoirov] See note on 4, § 12, b. 9, a. 14. 
where it was said that the words, as they occur here, ‘are explicable 
in the context.’ More, I think, cannot be said for them. The 
passage would run better without them. The sentence, a. 16 ov 
yap ... loac@jva: must be taken closely with the sentence oidé» yap 
codvec ... loavOnva, a. 14 at the end of § 8, which it explains: 
‘there is nothing to prevent the product of one of the two con- 
tracting parties being better than that of the other (§ 8); for con- 
tracts are between those who, like physician and husbandman, 
differ, and are consequently often mof equal’ (§ 9). The sequence 
of thought traced in the above paraphrase suffers from the paren- 
thesis of the words before us; and it may be that they are inter- 
polated here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. Here, however, they make 
a natural enough side remark or note, which could not be said for 
them in ch. 4, § 12: a scholastic note about the relation of ré 
gowovy and rd nacxov is not entirely out of place in a discussion of 
vd dyrinenovOds OF 1d ayriraey. In view, then, of the fact that, to 
say the least, they are parenthetical here, it will be convenient to 
explain these words as they might be explained in accordance 
with Aristotelian doctrine, if they stood as an isolated aphorism 
without context. 

Accepting the insertion of & before éwoie (see Rassow, Forsch. p. 
18), I would render the aphorism as follows—‘ The arts would 
perish, unless, as the active element put forth action in each case 
to such and such an extent and in such and such a mode, the 
passive element received the impression of this action (éracye rovro) 
conformably in each case to the extent and to the mode.’ In 
other words—The existence of the arts depends upon the presence 
of two elements, an active and a passive, so related that, while the 
former exerts a force which in each case is definite in amount and 
mode, the latter receives an impression which corresponds exactly 
to the amount and mode of the force in each case exerted: ¢.g. 
there could be no art of sculpture, if marble yielded to the force of 
the chisel in a less or in a greater degree (ei y3 fwacxe rovro TovouTor) 
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1183 a.14. than that measured by the sro«riuy alria, OF apxy peraBAs,rexd ep 
d\Xq,—the will of the artist ; or if it failed to assume a form repre- 
senting his idea (ei #9 émacxe rovro Tovobrov). 

This seems to me to be the natural interpretation of the words 
before us, considered, as I believe they ought to be considered, 
apart from their present context, as an Aristotelian aphorism, 
embodying the doctrine stated or illustrated in such passages as 
the following :—de An. ili. 5, 430 2. 10 éwel 8 Sowep dv axdoy ry 
dice dari te 7d pév VAN éxdore yéves (rovro 8¢ 8 wivra Suedpes dxeiva), 
érepov 38¢ 1d alriov Kal rrointindy, rp wouely wavTa, olow 1) Téxyyn wpos Ti 
vAny wérrovbev, avdyxn Kal é» 17 Yuxn tmdpyew ravras ras dsadopds* xai 
éorw & pév rovovros vous r@ mdvra yiverOa, 6 8é rp wdvra Toy, wos éfee 
ris, olov rd Pas’ rpéroy yap riwa xat rd Pas woret ra Ouedpes Gera ype- 
para evepyeia xpm@para, Kai otros 6 vois xwpiords cal dutyjs cai awabys, 
Tn ovaig dv eévepyeig. ael yap riysuerepoy rd srowiy rou sacxorTos Kal 7 
dpxn ras vAns (here the vois mabgrids is said to be so called r@ 
ndvra yiveoOas under the plastic power of that other »ovs—or aspect 
of »vots—which is what it is rq wavra wocety: Moreover we are warned 
against supposing the relation between the active and the passive 
Reason to be that of dvrirerovOéva, for we are expressly told that 
the active Reason is dwa@js): Jef. ©. 5, 1048 a. 13 1d dusarde 
cata Adyov dray avayxn, Gray dpéynra, ob tr’ éxee rH» Suvapuw nal os Eyer, 
Touro moi. yes 8€ mapdvros rou mabnrixod Kai di Exovros woceiv, ef Be 
pn, wouy ov dSuvnoera (2.¢. the dvvayus perd Adyou Of the reyvirns 
realises itself in a given svinors only if the material receptive of the 
influence of that particular moinois be present): Cat. 4. 2 a 3 
noteiy 8€ otoy répvet, Kale’ macyew 8€ olov répverat, kaiera, With these 
Aristotelian passages may be compared a passage in Plato’s 
Gorgtas 476 B—D (referred to by Ramsauer in his note on Z. WN. 
v. 4. 12), which recalls the phraseology of the Aristotelian passages, 
and more especially of Z. JV. v. 5. 9, so strongly that it seems 
certain that it served as a model. Yow. Sedrec 39 nal réde’ Apa ef 
Tis Tt motel, Gvdyen Te elvac Kal swdoxoy bed rovrov Tov wotourros ; 
MwAr. guorye Bonet, Ew. dpa rovro mdcyxoy, & rd woiovwy movei, nad 
ToLOvTOY, Olow moet rd motoww; Adywo B8€ Td rode cf Tis TUTTE, 
avdykn re rumrecOar; MwA. avdyen. Zw. cai ef ofpddpa remre f rayv 
6 tunrey, ovrw xal rd runtépevoy rurrecOar; Med. vai. Zw. rocovroe 
dpa wdOos rq runropérp eoriv, olov dy rd riwrov won; Mw. swdvy 
ye. Zw. obdxoww cai ef xdec ris, avayen te xaecOau; Med. mas yap 
o}; Xw. cal ef opddpa ye Kies } GAyewas, ore xdecOas 1d Kadpevor, 
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os ay 1d xadov cay; Nw. wavy ye. Iw. ovxovy cal, ci répves tris, 5 avrés 1188 a. 14. 
Adyos; répperas yap rc. MwA. val. Zw. cat ef péya ye f Badd ro ryqpa 

} GAyewdy, roovroy Tyna réuveras Td Teprdpevov, oloy Td Tépvor Téuver ; 

Mwd. daiverac, Xe. cvAdAnSdny 47 Spa ef dcpodroyeis & dprs reyow swepi 

wdvrey oloy dy wot} Td molouy, ToLovToy TO wdgyxoy macyew. Mod. GAr 

dpodoye, 

In these passages, which may be taken as fairly representing 
what Aristotle, following Plato, has to say about the relation 
between 1d rowdy and rd xdoxov, we find nothing about the reacéton 
of the latter upon the former: ré wacyor is simply that which 
naoye: it Is not represented as, in its turn, a moscow» which makes 
the original woot» a sdcxor: and I cannot see how more can be 
fairly got out of the passage (v. 5. 9) before us, than out of these 
passages, or out of the Platonic passage which it resembles so 
closely in phraseology. But those who try to explain the passage 
before us én t#s context, find it necessary to believe that it implies 
the doctrine of the reaction of the wacyor upon the woot. Thus 
Rassow (Forsch. p. 18) says—‘ Der Gedanke, den man nach dem 
Zusammenhange erwartet, ist dieser: die Ktinste wiirden nicht be- 
stehen kénnen, wenn sich nicht eine vdllige Gleichheit der Leis- 
tungen und Gegenleistungen herstellen liesse. Deutlicher wiirde 
dies ausgedriickt sein, wenn flir éracye etwa avrewoies Oder ayr- 
anedigou gesetzt ware; aber auch so, wie die Worte lauten, scheinen 
sie mir dem geforderten Gedanken zu entsprechen. Man muss 
nur bedenken, dass, wie es bei dem dvrimexorOds ndthig ist, desde 
Theile geben und empfangen, dass also das wosety auch ein wdoyoe 
und das mdoxo» auch ein woovr ist.’ Jackson, agreeing with Rassow 
that this is the meaning of the passage, is constrained however to 
admit that it is not one which ‘the text naturally and properly 
bears.’ He endeavours to extract the meaning by altering the 
punctuation : see his note pp. 97, 98. But, it may be asked, if 
éwacyxe =arremoies, what does ésacyxe rorodroy mean? Kowerds B may 
be said ayriwocety rocodtoy Scov wot coverds A, but not Trorodrov ofov. 
The point is that the xowevoi exchange qualitatively different pro- 
ducts. 

While maintaining, then, that the present passage ought not to 
be forced to mean more than it expresses—viz. that, a8 rd mototy 
(e.g. the seal) acts, so 1d xdoxov (e.g. the wax), gud Sexrucdy Tov 
ei8ovs, is affected by its action; while deprecating, therefore, the 
attempt to reconcile the present passage with its context by making 
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188 9.14. éracye = dvrerroies—against the evidence afforded by the representa- 
tive passages quoted above, in which (in de An. iii. 5 expressly) rd 
srovovv is presented as dwa0és: while maintaining, in short, that the 
passage before us has nothing to do with rd dytiwerov6és or musual 
action and passion, but only with the relation between the agent 
considered simply as agent, and the patient considered simply as patient, 
I do not forget that the distinction of agent and patient-.is merely 
a logical one (cf. Zheaef. 157 A), and that, in the concrete worlds of 
nature and of art, the so-called patient, in receiving the impress of 
the so-called agent, becomes in turn the good of the agent—that 
which perfects the agent: thus, the artist gives form to the marble, 
and the formed marble in return is the glory of the artist: the root 
nourishes the leaf, and the leaf gives life to the root: each is for the 
sake of each; each is both maker and thing made. 

In opening these remarks I said that ‘a scholastic note about the 
relation between ré rosovv and ro macyxoy is not entirely out of place 
in a discussion of ré avrirerovOds.’ It is not entirely out of place, 
inasmuch as the simple relation of root» to rdcyxoy is implied in the 
double relation of ré dyrererorOevac: but it is so unnecessary that it 
seems probable that we have to do with an interpolation here as 
well as in v. 4.12. Ramsauer, indeed (p. 319), regards the words 
with as much suspicion here as in v. 4. 12, On one ground only 
do I think that the genuineness of the words as they occur in v. 5. 9 
may be plausibly maintained. It may be argued that the wnter 
wishes to show that rd avrirenorOévas must be between érepoe, and 
that to do so he refers parenthetically to the simple relation between 
moovy and sacxov which according to de Gen. ef Corr.i. 7. 323 b. 31 
are re eves pev Gpotov nat taird, rp 5’ cider dvdpotoy Kal évavriov: as if 
he said—the parties to an addAayn, each of whom is a moor acting 
upon the other as a mdoxwv, must indeed belong to the same social 
system of fellow-workers (r@ yéves sues), but must be of different 
trades (r@ cides avdpuoror), Otherwise they could not act and react. 
This is practically the line of interpretation followed by Mich. 
Eph’. 

This defence of the genuineness of the words before us is, as 
I have said, plausible; but I cannot attach much weight to it 


1 Mich. Eph. does not comment on the words before us when he comes to 
v. 5.9. His note on v. 4. 12 however deals with them in connexion both with 
7d dopOwrixdy Sicaov (the subject of their context in v. 4. 12), and with 
dAAaKrical cowovias (the subject of their context in v. 5. 9). 
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against the reasons which seem to me to make for their spurious- 1138 a. 14. 
ness here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. 


§§ 10-15.] Only things, or amounts of things, which are equal in a. 19. 
value, are normally exchangeable. ‘There must therefore be some 
means of comparing things, in order to ascertain, in each case, 
whether they are equal or unequal in value; and when they are 
found to be unequal, there must be some means of equalising them. 
In the first place, the unit product of A must be compared with the 
unit product of B in respect of ‘cost of production '"—#.e¢. the 
labour (including ability, risk, time, &c.) involved in the production 
of each from beginning to end must be estimated, and the result of 
the estimate, in each case, must be numerically expressed. Let the 
cost of producing A’s unit product @ and B’s unit product 4 be the 
same. If B needs a as much as A needs 4, a and 3 are of equal 
value (for the purpose of the particular exchange), and may accord- 
ingly be exchanged. But if A needs 4, while B does not need a at 
all, or so much, what can A do? He must (were special need the 
‘medium of exchange’) either fail to obtain 4, or obtain it at a 
ruinous cost; and, in conceivable circumstances, he might find 
himself compelled to obtain it even at such a cost. But the institu- 
tion of money removes the difficulty by substituting general need for 
special need as ‘the medium of exchange’ or‘bond.’ Although B 
may not need a at all, or so much as A needs 4, he always needs 
something equivalent fo a as much as A needs 6 A can always 
obtain 4 from him in exchange for that amount of money which is 
earned by labour equal to the labour required to produce 4: for B, 
although he does not need a, is always willing to take A’s money 
made by selling a to those who need it, because this money enables 
him to obtain ¢c, which he reeds, from its producer, who, again, 
may not need 4, but is always willing to take B’s money, in order 
to obtain for himself x, which he needs. Thus all men may be 
said always to ‘ need’ equal sums of money equally ; but particular 
products, though representing the same labour, ¢.¢. having the 
same ‘natural value,’ are often ‘needed unequally’: hence, if A needs 
6 very much, and B needs a very little, and A can procure 6 only 
by getting B to take a certain amount of a, it is evident that the 
result of exchange will be that A has too little in proportion to his 
labour, and B too much. Under a system of mere barter every 
transaction thus tends to result in inequality. But by means of a 


1133 a. 19. 
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system of cvpzSoda which entitle the bearer to anything he happens 
to need, the fluctuating standard, dependent on the varying relation 
between A’s need of the particular product 4 and B’s need of the 
particular product a, is superseded by the fixed standard consti- 
tuted by the circumstance that A’s need of 6 is always equalled by 
B’s need of something which he cannot obtain without the money 
obtained by selling 5 to A. Money is a system of ovpBoda, or 
tickets, enabling the bearer to get what he happens to need. These 
avupSedra being, in their higher denominations, of precious metal, 
their number cannot, in a short time, be largely increased, and 
therefore bears a tolerably constant relation to the sum-total of ex- 
changeable products of industry existing at a given time. Thus 
the various unit products come, according to the labour expended 
upon them and the demand for them, to be associated with definite 
parts of the sum-total of money existing in the community at a 
given time. In this way the value of each unit product is expressed 
in money, and it becomes easy to compare as to value products 
which seemed incomparable :—savra cupBdAnra dei was elves Sy ears 
dddayn (§ 10)... . dei dpa evi rem mavra perpeicba .... rovro 8 dori 
TH pév GAnOeig 4 xpeia 9 wavra curvéyer (§ IT) . . . . 7H pev OdM aAnbeig 
adivaroy 1a rocovroy Stadépovra oupperpa yerearOa, mpos 8¢ thy ypelay 
evdexerat ikavas (§ 14) . . . . ofow 8 twddAaypa ris xpelas 1d wopeopa 
yéyove xara avvOnxny (§ It)... . mavra ydp perpel, dore xal rae 
trepoxny cal rv fAdeayw (§ 10). Money, as a calculus, makes it 
easy to compare products ; but without this calculus it would still 
have been possible to compare them roughly, by taking account of 
the labour expended upon them. It would, however, be impossible 
to exchange them fairly—indeed it would often be impossible to 
exchange them at all—without money as a system of odpBoda. It 
is important to distinguish between these two functions of money— 
(1) as supplying a calculus (merpeira: wdvra vopiopats § 15), and (2) 
as guaranteeing the satisfaction of any need (olov eyyunrys nuiv inép 
ris pedAovans drAayns, ei viv pydev Seirat, Gre ora dv 3enOy7 § 14). In 
respect of both functions money is, as remarked above in note on 
Vv. 2, 13,4. I, an ever-present diorthotic judge preventing the unfair 
distribution of the rewards of labour, which, on a system of barter, 
would be inevitable—z.¢. without the aid of the calculus supplied by 
money, men would only be able to compare products so roughly 
that the exchange of them would, in most cases, result in one party 
getting too much and the other too little; and without a system of 
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ovpSora, a producer would often be unable to dispose of his pro- 1189. 19. 
duct, or be obliged to dispose of it to someone who did not need it 

much, and therefore made only an inadequate return for it. That 

the writer of the Fifth Book himself thought of vépiopa as a ‘dior- 

thotic’ agency seems, as was remarked in note on v. 2.13, to be a 

fair inference from the similarity of the terms in which he describes 

its functions, with those in which he describes the function of the 

dnaorns: see LE. NV. v. 4.6. 1132 a. 18 sqq., and v. 5. 10. 1133 a. 

19 Sqq- 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 18, 19) believes that in §§ ro-16 the same 
thought is repeated in three parallel passages, no one of which has 
greater claims to be considered genuine than the other two have. 
These passages, which he prints in parallel columns, are— 

(1) § ro. 1133 a. 19 86... . 25 eorae. 

(2) §§ 11-14. 1133 a. 25 de. . . b. 14 paddov. 

(3) §§ 14-16. 1133 b. 14 80d Set... 28 wdivar. 

It is certainly true that §§ 10-16 are full of repetitions. But 
what is the character of these repetitions? They seem to me to be 
various expressions of the thought—‘ there must be a fixed standard 
of comparison,’ and so far I agree with Rassow; but I differ from 
him in thinking that each repetition, by its slightly altered form, 
suggests a fresh point of view important in the doctrine of currency. 
Thus in the first of Rassow’s parallel passages the train of thought 
is—‘ products must he cupfAnrd: so there must be a péaor, 2. ¢. 
one standard: this is »éysopa, which measures.’ In the second 
passage the train of thought is —‘ But what do we mean by saying 
that »iuscpa becomes the standard of measurement? The true 
standard is xpeia: »duopa is its conventional representative: and 
the advantages of having this conventional representative of xpeia 
are great: xpeia itself is subject to great fluctuations, whereas its 
representative is not; and, when sometimes the absence of ypeia 
would put a stop to business, the presence of the representative 
guarantees its continuance—olo» ¢yyunrns é06’ qyiv.’ Rassow’s third 
passage is distinguished by the introduction of the term ovpperpa— 
‘since yéuiopa is a perpor, the things which it measures must be 
ovpperpa. But how can things so different as corn and shoes have 
acommon measure? Are they not heterogeneous? Qxd useful, 
and ¢y yxpeig, they are homogeneous: and »épsopa enables us 
to compare and measure them in respect of their common quality 
of usefulness.’ I do not pretend that the repetitions (especially in 
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the third passage) do not give reason for the suspicion that §§ ro— 
16 have come down to us in a somewhat altered form; but I 
maintain that new points arise in every passage in the midst of the 
repetitions. I cannot therefore follow Jackson when he says 
(p. 98) that ‘the chapter would gain in perspicuity if §§ 11-16 
were rejected.’ Probably the Fifth Book itself would gain in 
perspicuity if half of it were rejected. But it is not a question of 
‘perspicuity.’ If &§ 11-16 were rejected the discussion of cur- 
rency would lack several highly important topics which are not 
touched in § 10, but are at least dealt with—whether perspicuously 
or not is another question—in §§ 11-16. 


§ 10. yiveral wus péoow wdvra yap perpe, Gore xai Thy dwepoyhy 
kat thy New] Mich. Eph. points the analogy between »dpopa 
and the 8xaorns thus: xai épis drws ra vopiopara dvddoyur ori re 
Sixaory’ ds yap emi rov émavopbwrixod Sixaiov Ti rou Bxacrou peadrnre eyswe- 
axoper négov det achedeiv dd Tov mAeovexrou kal mpoobeiva rg adianOevre’ 
pécov yap rintwv 6 Sixaorys Tov n&cxnxdros Kat noccnpévou, roles duchoréper 
thy Umepoxny Kai rH» EdrAaw Snrnv, ovTas xavraiOa Ty wapabéces THe 
vopucpdrwy, evpopev Thy rhs olkius mpos ra trodnuata tmepoyny’ Kados dpa 
eipyxev Gre yiverai mws pécov Td vdpicpa, Kav@y yap Kai Kpsrnptow yiveras 
THs aperns Tov oixodnparos Kail ray imodnpdrev, as xat 6 Saactis ris 
mreovegias cal peovetias, 


Bet roivuy . . . rpopiy] z.¢. (given normal conditions of the 
market) as the labour required for the production of the house 
(this is what the writer means by oixoddpos) is to the labour required 
for the production of the pair of shoes, so must the number of 
pairs of shoes be to unity—z.¢. to the one house. In other words 
—the sum obtained from the sale of this number of pairs of shoes 
will be equal to the value of the house: or, when the shoemaker 
comes forward with this sum, he is equal to the builder and can 
deal with him, the dyadoyia being as given by the writer of ALM. 
(i. 33- 1194 a. 13) os & yewpyds r@ oixoddum, otras 5 oixoddpos re 
yeapy?. 


§ 11, ef ydp . .. 4 adrh] Without need there would be no 
exchange at all; with unequal need (ei 7 dpoiws 8éowro), exchange 
would not be the same as it is—z.¢. unequal instead of equal 
products would be exchanged. I doubt much whether 4 ovy 9 
airn, as the alternative of # ov« écra, can have directly the meaning 
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which Ramsauer gives it—‘ Si aut nulla xpeia fuerit, aut alterius 1183 a,37. 
multo minor, cessaret commercium auf ad partlatem non perveniret 
(ovy 9 avr) dAdayn).’ 


éwdédAaypa tis xpeias| That which represents need as medium a. 29. 
of exchange: what Plato (Rep. 371 B) calls vpSoro» ris dAAayis 
évexa—a ticket received in view of future ypeia, where there is 
no present xpeia, 


kata ouvOjxny| ‘by agreement among men’—cf. ¢€ twobécews 
§ 15. 


Sri 08 gdoes GANA vdpw dori . . . dxpnorov| cf. Pol. i. 3.1257 b. a. 30. 
8 xat yap roy mAovroy rodAaKs riOéace vopioparos wAnOos, ca rd wepi 
Tour eivat THY ypnpatiorucHy Kal THY Kanndtxny. sre 8 madw Arpos elvat 
Soxel rd voutopa cai wos mavranact, pce. 8 ovdey, ort perabepdvoy re 
TOY ypwperwy ovderds Géov ovdé ypnotuoy mpos ovder TOY avayxaioy é€ari, 
xal youioparos wAovréy sodas aropnoe: THs avayxaias rpopns’ Kairoc 
dromov rowiroy elva: w\ovroy ov evmopay Ayu@ drodeiras, KaGarep Kat Tov 
Miday éxeivoy puOoroyoves 8a thy amAnotiay ris ebyns mdavrwy aire 
yiwonevav ray mapariGeuevwy ypvoay. It is only this or that particular 
monetary system which is »éu@ and can be changed and disused ; 
the institution of money itself is gua, just as speech is duce; 2. ¢. 
like speech, it is essential to the realisation of that woActixh cowevia 
in which man attains his true duets. With a system of barter, as 
with a system of dumb signs, man could never have become 
a woXirns, but would have remained an isolated savage. And it is 
easy to exaggerate the change which wos or agreement can pro- 
duce even in a given monetary system. Speaking generally, we 
may say that agreement cannot supersede the precious metals. If 
they are to be superseded, it will be, not by agreement, but by the 
operation of a natural law. As things are, however, and have 
always hitherto been, it is as ‘natural,’ z¢. as mecessary, that 
standard coins should be made of a precious metal, as that knives 
should be made of a hard metal. The statement ¢¢’ juiv rojoa 
dypnorov applies only to tokens made of a base metal, and to 
paper. Gold and silver have ‘an intrinsic value’ which cannot be 
taken from them—the value which belongs to them as practically 
the on/y materials of which standard coins can be made. They 
have, of course, a further intrinsic value as materials of which 
articles other than coins are made; but it is not going too far to 
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1133 a. 80. say that if coins ceased to be made of them, they would cease to b 


a. 31. 


‘precious’ metals. Since then a currency is necessary to tha 
woXsTixy Kowevia in which man realises his duets, and since a cur. 
rency must be based on the employment of the ‘ precious metals, 
we may say that money made of these metals is ‘ natural.’ 


§ 12. grra: 8h . . . yewpyod}] As the labour required for the 
production of the more valuable unit stands to the labour required 
for the production of the less valuable, so must the number of the 
less valuable units stand to unity. This will be a case of dvrererop- 
@cs, or reciprocal proportion, for the number of the less valuable 
units will compensate for their qualitative inferiority. “The Paraph. 
Heliod. has—xeicOw 81) tov yewpydy mpds rév oxurea SurAdowww Adyor 
éxeww, €oras 87 Kat 6 ciros Bimddovos rH aia rev Urosnparey’ ef roivus 
fora ws yeapyos mpds rov oxuréa, Ta Urodnuara mpds THY TpopHy f rie 
girov, durAaciova éorat ta brodnpara tov girov, Kal vtrws évovra: dfa 
rov cirov. As we have seen, the writer of the AZ. Af. expresses the 
proportion thus—ds 6 yewpyis rq oixo8duq ovras 6 olxodépos Te yewpy~ 
(i. 33. 1194 a. 13). 

eis oxipa .. . lcacpévow 8] I believe that this puzzling sentence 
merely puts into other words what has already been said in § 8— 
viz. that it must be settled defore the exchange how many of B’s 
qualitatively inferior units are equivalent to A’s unit, the dvrererorbos 
cat’ dvadoytay, OF icdpponos addayn as the Paraph. Heliodorus calls 
it, depending on this equivalence. Let A = oixoddyos, B = oxvro- 
ropos, T = oixia, A = bnddqua. Since A:B::T : 4, the simple 
ovfevés of distributive justice will be expressed by A+T': B+A:: 
A: B, where A and B have the results of their industry (€xoves ra 
avray), and do not exchange (ov« aAddrrovra:), An exchange is 
effected by ovfevés xard dudtperpor, but the ovlevés xara Sidperpor 
must not be made till A (the qualitatively inferior unit) has been 
multiplied to give a resultant equivalent to T: z#.¢. the ovfevgts xara 
dudperpov must not be made unless A and I, B and 4, are reciprocally 
proportional magnitudes, thus—A : B :: A (icucpevor) : T. This 
A:B:: A (icacp.) : T is the oxyqpa ris avudoyias to which the terms 
‘must not be brought after the exchange (Gray ddAdgwvrat)’ #. ¢. to 
which they must be brought defore the exchange, when A has still 
his Tf, and B his 4’s. It is only then that it is possible (by ‘ the 
higgling of the market’) to make A equal to I, and so to make A 
and B iso. A and B having thus been made iva, are xocyewoi, or 
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can exchange fairly. In other words, having first brought the 1139 b. 1. 
terms to the dvadoyia A: B:: A (loacpéevor) : TF, we may proceed, 
through A : 4 (ic.) :: B: I, to the ovfevéts card Siduerpov A + A (icac- 
pévoy) > B+I:: A: B. But if exchange take place without a 
previous equalisation of 4 to T, and A get simple A (one pair of 
shoes) and B get r (a house), A and B are placed in the position 
of extremes, or dxpa, in relation to the pécor or ior which the 
exchange has ignored; and of these dxpa B ‘will have both 
superiorities —will have the advantage over A in the transaction 
by the two parts mentioned in ch. 4, § 10; for, A with his house 
and B with his (say) 1000 pairs of shoes being too, the house has 
been taken from A and given to B, who still practically retains all 
his shoes—gg9. In fact, whenever an article is sold too cheap, 
the buyer Zxec audorepas ras drepoxds—(1) that part of the article for 
which he has not paid, and (2) the money which he ought to have 
paid for that part. In this interpretation I have followed, in the 
main, the lines laid down by Jackson, who starts from the view of 
H. Richards (Journal of Philology, 1872, iv. 150) that apdorépas 
ras tmepoxyds is to be explained by reference to the dvoi rovrois 
Umepexes Oarepow Of V. 4. 10. 1132 2. 33. 

The words before us, as thus explained, seem to state, in un- 
necessarily obscure language, the obvious truth that wares must be 
equalized defore they are exchanged : and I should have less con- 
fidence than I have that they do not mean something more profound, 
were it not for the circumstance that in Z. JX. ix. 1. § 8, 9 a remark 
to nearly the same effect is made in plain language. The question 
there propounded is—When there is no previous d:opoAcyia, who is 
to fix the value of the return expected by the giver—the giver or 
the receiver? The receiver; but he must make the value of the 
return equal to what he valued the gift at defore he got —dei 8 
tows ov rorovroy riya» Scou éxovrs gaiveras Gfwov, ddd’ dcou mpiv cyew 
ériva, He must put himself back in the position in which he would 
have been if he had had to ‘ higgle in the market’ about the price 
of the article. 

The explanations offered by Mich. Eph. and Michelet on the 
one hand, and by Grant and Peters on the other, both ignore the 
reference to ch. 4. § 10 in ayordepas ras tmepoxds, and therefore, as 
it seems to me, miss the writer's simple (though hidden) point. 
Mich. Eph. says that if no previous equalization has taken place, 
but the ofxodduos gets a pair of shoes, and the oxvurevs a house, cach 
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1133 b. 1. of the terms (as if he read éxdrepov), viz. oixoddyos and oxvrevs, will 
exhibit both imepBorn. and Ares (duporépas ras twepoyds)—the 
oixotéuos exhibiting émepBodn gud superior producer and éAAesyis gud 
receiving only one pair of shoes; the oxvreos exhibiting ¢AXerfis 
qué inferior producer and trepBorn gud receiving a house. His 
words are: 7 tmepoyn A€yeras Kat én rns trepBorjs Kai €Adeiyrews* «al 
€Bos €ort reyes els trrepBoArnv €300n avt@ moddd* kai Eusradey els Uep- 
Borny €866n air@ ddrjya, «at els imepBodnv dde mrovows ort cai ab 
eis trrepBoAny de mévns, tcov Aéyovres TH Alay exes Gde ypnuara woddd, 
cat Niav 68 diya, Kal rd pév ris AéLews rorcovrov® 6 dé A€yet rocovroy Gy ei, 
ras avadoyias Tay Texvrav xal Tow épywy A épydfovra:s Set srocetw apd rou 
adrdfacba xara rdv tdizynuévoy rpdérov. yiwouerns yap THs dradoyias 
mpd THs aAAayns, pera 8€ rovTo THs avradAayns, ora  avridooes xai F 
adAayy ton cat Sixala. at eis rd oxRLa THs avadoyias avayOnocera as 
elvac ds 6 olxoddpos mpos Tov oxurorépov, ovrws 6 oixoddpos pera ris 
oixias mpos rov oxuréa pera tev Urodnpdrov. os yap vmepéxes 6 yeapyos 
Tou oxuTéws, oUT@ Kai 6 yewpyds peTa TOU GiTov, TOU OKUTEwWS preTa TaeP 
tro’nudreay, mpd tis dAAayns Sndovdrt. xal Set ry ToLaUTNY anodryta 
tis olkias mpos ra trodnpara icacOjva. icacbnoerat 8€ ovrws. med yap 
Sidyq eotly 7 olxia rev brodnudrov, dy 8erdacva06} ra bwo8npara, B Svra 
cal yévyras 8, fora: & inrodnpara toa rq oixig’ xat ovrws ths iodryros 
yeyovuias ef Anwerat 6 pev oixoddpos ra 8 vrodnyara, cal 6 oxvrevs ry 
oixiay, €oras 6 oixo8dpos perd rev & inrobnudray icos Te oKuTet pera THS 
oixias, émet yap oid Thy THs oixias mpds Ta Umodnpara Urepoxny eAcyero 6 
oixoddpos trepéexety Tov axutréws, loacbévrwy ray vrodnparer 17 oixia, €orat 
6 olxoddpos laos rp oxuret® rois 8€ toos toa €av mpooredy, Ta Cra toa 
orat’ efn dy xal 6 oixoddpos pera trav brodnpdrwv toos Te OKuTEs pera Ths 
oixias. Sei ovv dnoiv mpd ris adAayns moeiaOat THY ayadoyiay, Kui iod (ew 
de airns Ta Tay rexvirav Epya’ ef S€ un aycordpas eee ras twepoyds* 
rouvréati, ef d¢€ dwAa@s cai ywpis avadoyias adAdfovra, éxdrepa Tay dupep, 
frost 6 olxoddpuos xat 6 axurevs, dudordpas éfes ras Umepoxas’ dy yap AdBo 6 
otkoddépos ra B’ trodnpara, éorat pév Umepexav ws olxoddpos, trepexopevos 
d¢ nai €Adeinwv as ta B trodnpara éxwv' kai 6 oxureds époiws’ ws per 
oxurevs €AXcitr@y kul Umepexopevos, ws 8é Exwv Thy olxiay tmepexov. Sore 
Tous ovrws anos 8ndovdrs GAAagcopevous, paravov €ori pera THY GAdAayyy 
metpacba els oynpa ictyew avadoyias, cal ov pdvoy pdratoy adAd cai ddvva- 
rov’ ov yap 8uvaréy emt tis dAAayns THs Bixa avadoyias yeyorvias elvas os 
6 olxoddpos mpos Tov aoxuréa, ovrws 6 olxodduos pera trav B trodnpdrey 
mpos Tov oxuTéa peta THs olkias, da THY Trav GANagcopevay Guuaornra. rs 
8¢ 8uvaras loacbyjvas ra Urodnpata TH oixig, eipyras, oid yap rev vomopd- 
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trav, } Grou rds. Michelet follows Mich. Eph. Grant’s view is 1188 b. 1. 
different. He says—‘ After an exchange has been made, or, in 
short, after the price of an article has once been expressed in 
money, it is no longer the time to talk of “the quality of labour,” 
or for either side to claim an advantage on this account. If he 
did he would have “both superiorities” reckoned to him, #.e. his 
own superiority over the other producer, and the superiority of 
his product over that of the other. , . . dray dAAdgwrrac can mean 
nothing else than “when they have exchanged”, éray with the 
aorist implying a completed act. It seems unnecessary to say 
that the value of a thing is not to be settled after it is sold. Rather 
it is after the goods have come to market, and had a market price 
put upon them, that considerations of their production must 
cease. The expression, therefore, is not clear, but the above 
interpretation seems the most natural that can be given of the 
passage. . . . “‘ Both the superiorities” must be those named or 
implied in §§ 8—10, the superiority of the one product over the 
other, and the superiority of the one producer over the other.’ 
Peters follows Grant in explaining duqorépas ge ras tmepoxas rd 
érepov dxpov to mean that ‘one of the two parties would get both 
the advantages—. ¢. have his superiority counted twice over. His 
(e.g. the husbandman’s) superiority over the other party (the 
shoemaker) has been already taken into account in fixing the 
price of a quarter of corn as equal to three pairs of shoes: this 
is one advantage which is fairly his; but it would be plainly unfair 
if, at the time of exchange, the husbandman were to demand 50s, 
worth of shoes for 25s. worth of corn, on the ground that he was 
twice as good a man; cof Munro, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. ii.’ 


od Set. . . ef 82 ph] for this construction cf de Gen. ef Corr. i. 
4. 319 b. 23. 


el 82 pd . . . dxpow] Grant, Jackson, Susemihl, and Bywater treat 
these words as parenthetical, remove Bekker’s full stop after dxpo», 
and place a full stop after atra» b. 3 instead of Bekker’s comma. 
I do not think that it makes much difference whether we accept 
this or Bekker’s punctuation. In any case, dra» ddAdfovra and 
érav éywos are contrasted, and avm 7 lodrns is that of 4 made 
equal to (icecpévor) ©. While A and B still retain their re- 
spective f and 4, they are in a position to determine how many 
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b. 8. 


b. 10. 
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4’s shall be held equal to I, #.¢. they can make themselves (ad hoc) 
toot, for as the Schol. puts it—érel dea Thy rijs olkias xpos rd bwodnpara 
trepoxny eAdgyero 6 olxodduos tweptyew tov oxuréws, lrarbévrey rev 
trodnpdrey Ty olkig fora 6 olxoddyos (cos tp oxuret. Having made 
themselves too: in this way, they can become cowovoi in a mutually 
satisfactory dAAayy. 

§ 18. dowep .... éfaywyfv] Bekker follows K> in reading ¢Layeryns. 
With éefaywyns the construction is—déomep (sc. dAAdrrovras) Sray of 
xee avrds Séyral ris oloy ofvov, S&ddvres (sc. olvov) cirov éfaywyns— 
‘giving wine in return for the privilege of exporting corn.’ 
Jackson, reading ¢faywynv, objects to éayewyys on two grounds, 
(1) because the separation of the words olo» ofow from &:ddsres, 
which ¢faywyjs involves, complicates the sentence unnecessarily, 
and (2) because ‘the weight as well as the bulk of the MS. authority 
is against éfaywyns '.’ "Egayoryny is certainly the easier reading: but a 
difficult reading given by K> alone comes with great weight. An 
original éfaywy7js would inevitably be changed into ¢fayeyf», as 
soon as a scribe, aware that ¢faywyy does not mean ‘a cargo,” but 
‘ the privilege of exporting,’ and that therefore éfaywyjs could not 
be the partitive genitive, took oloy otvov with dcdévres instead of with 
ob éxe avrés 8énrai rts. On the whole, I am not willing to reject 
é€aywyjs without scruple, though, of course, the circumstance that 
&ddvac Eaywynv is a regular phrase is in favour of reading efayaryyy 
as the object of d&ddvres. "Efaywyn is ‘the privilege of exporting’: 
see Isocrates, Zrapes. 370 b. dfcow 8¢ nai Zarvpov (Satyrus I, king of 
Bosporus B.C. 407-393) «al rod marpds érOuynOqva, ot mdyra rie 
xpdvoy mepi meiorou Trav ‘EAAnvey tyas motovyrat, Kai modAdus fbn ded 
ondyy cirov Tas THY Gey dumdpev vais Kevds éxméumovres, Yyiy eLayeryhy 
@ocay. It is doubtless this Black Sea trade which the writer of 
the Fifth Book has in his mind here. 

The plural &&dvres, which ‘belongs grammatically to both the 
parties concerned, whereas in sense it refers only to one of them’ 
(Jackson), need not surprise us *. 

Sei dpa todro toacGijvar} rovro is the inequality of the civos and 
olvos which must be equalised. 


1 Pr, K® seems to stand alone with éfayoryfs: CCC has t¢ayeryfv—one of 
the few cases in which it varies from K® in the Fifth Book. 

2 This note on 1133 b. 8 was written before the publication of Bywater’s 
Contributions (see p. 46), and is printed without alteration. Bywater supposes 
that tgayorys represents a blunder—é dyoryijs, and (to account for 3d3drres) 
suspects a lacuna between the two halves of the passage. 
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§ 14. dyyunris] The ypeia which sdyopa represents is the 1183 b,12 
abiding need of something, as distinguished from the fluctuating 
need of this particular thing: see the Paraph. Heliodorus—erei 3¢ 
wodAaxis 6 pév yewpyds Seiras tov epyou rou réxrovos, 6 8€é réxrwr ov 
Seirac rou yewpyixov, tva rd dAAdypara kai al xowevias pndé rore kwAUwrTaL, 
rrapednpOn rd yopscpa® Kal rovro &dovs 5 yewpyds TH réxrom, AapBaves 
wap’ éxeivou Td éxeivou Epyor 8 37 7d wdpcpa Kabanep eyyunTis dott mpds 
roy réxrova, Gre eweiday Tay TOU yewpyixov SenO7, de avrov AnWera mapa 
Tou yewpyou by ey xpeiq xaréorn, al ovrw xgvraiba dia Thy péAdoucay 
Tov Téxrovos xpelay » dAXay?) Kal 7 Kowaria yiverar, Kal rd vopiopa 
Suvdpes dort wdvra oyeddv dw Seirar Exacros. 


Set ydp otro gdpowre elvas AaPeiw] Rassow (Forsch. p. 94) 
suggests det yap rovro péporrs dora AaBeiv. 


wdoye..... pévew piddov] Money is affected in the same way b. 13. 
as other commodities are’, but not to the same extent—z.c. it 
fluctuates in value as the demand for it, or need of it, is greater or 
less. Its natural tendency, however, is to fluctuate less in value 
than other commodities. Mich. Eph. has the following note—ére 
Suvara: seiov rd wdpucpa f wére ZAarroy f} ovdev; =} ev prev rais €dbn- 
veiats ToAU Ouvara, ev 8¢ rais dyay orrodeias cal dhopias wdyrey Toy 
xapray ovder; oudels yap ray éydvrwv cirory pi) apxovvra éaur@ kai rois 
davrod dyra\ddocew rére mpoOupeira, In a passage very similar to 
the above the Paraph. Heliodorus expressly gives as the reason 
why »dutopa is more stable in value than other commodities, the 
fact that it is dumiyes mdvra cxeddy dy Seiras Exacros. It represents 
the ever-present need of something as distinguished from the 
passing need of this thing. Accordingly, so long as the relation 
between the quantity of exchangeable commodities and the 
quantity of »duona in the community remains pretty constant, the 
value of a given piece of money does not fluctuate seriously. 
Mich, Eph. and the Paraph., it will be observed, allude only to 
variations in the quantity of exchangeable commodities, apparently 
assuming that variations in the quantity of »cpa may be 
neglected. These latter variations, however, are far more serious 
than might at first be supposed. Under the conditions of modern 
trade, sudden rises and falls in what is really the quantity of »Jdp:opa 


1 Bywater (Contributions p. 46) suspects rd abré as an alternative reading for 
rouro, and suggests that saaxe: may be taken absolutely =‘is subject to modi- 


fication or change.’ 


1188 b. 18. 


b. 18. 
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in the community take place to such an extent that, had they come 
within the observation of the sceptical Greek, they must have made 
the plausible Ajpos rd »épsopa seem more plausible than ever. 
Under the conditions of modern trade the tolerably constant 
quantity of visible tangible money (which the ancients regarded 
exclusively) is increased by a singularly fluctuating quantity of 
invisible intangible money—?#.e. by Credit, which now swells to 
enormous proportions, and raises all prices, z.¢. diminishes the 
value of a given standard coin, now contracts, and lowers all prices, 
leaving the holders of standard coins in possession of the field— 
t. é. with coins of augmented value. ‘In consequence of changes 
in credit alone,’ says Giffen (Z’ssays in Finance, p. 294), ‘ the service- 
ableness of the same quantity of money varies indefinitely in 
comparatively short periods; the scale of prices is'in constant 
oscillation ; no conceivable changes in the quantity of money itself 
could at all have the effects which are constantly being produced 
by changes in credit alone.’ ‘ When credit is good all prices 
rise, that is, the standard depreciates in value’ (p. 200). 


p) ovons cupperpias| Cf. Plato, Laws 918 B nds yap obx evepyerns 
was bs dy ovciay ypnyaror avrivewvoiy aoippetpoy ovcay Kal dy@pador 
dparny re xal cuppetpov amepyd{erat; rovro nuiy xpn pavat cal ri» rou 
vopioparos amepydfecOas Sivaysy, Kai Tov Eumopoy emi rourm reraxda Bei 
Aéyew? Kat pioOwrds cal rav8oxeds xal ddAa, ta pev evoxnpovéotepa, ra dé 
doxnpovéorepa yryvopeva, rovrd ye wayra dvvaras, macw éniKoupiay rais 
xpelas e£evrropety xai duaddéryra rais ovciats. 


TH pév odv GAnOeiqg . . . ixaviis] Things so different as wine and 
corn are not commensurable in the strict sense of the term, for 
they are not homogeneous in the strict sense: practically, however 
(évdexerat ixav@s), they are commensurable, because practically 
homogeneous—:. ¢. homogeneous as being doth useful. Money is 
the measure of their common usefulness: see Mich. Eph. 197 pe» 
ovv dAnOeig advvaroy Ta TogovTov diadéepovra, cvpperpa yevesOat, ei xupias 
aupperpa ra spoyery Svvavras yevéerbat, olov apOpot dpiOpois, cai peyeOn 
peyeOect’ ra dx’ ddAnAwv rocovrov keatara, advvarov oUppetpa yertoOar Ta 
yap ocvpperpa xowp popip xaraperpovrrat, dpiOpol dpiOu@, ra peyeOn peyiOec 
rd 8¢ vopsopa ovK ort pdpwv Tay ev Ty dAAayy obre yap Tey brosnudrey 
cori pdpwov, ofre rou owou' fv yap dv fh olvos f inddnpa, obre GAdov 
ovderds’ yiverar 3€ pérpoy tis Kata THY xpeiay alra@y ovpperpias—zt. e. 
Money measures them both gud needed or useful:, being needed. 
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‘or useful is their common quality. Cf. also Acciaiolus ad loc.— 
“ Res quae sunt diversorum generum et rationum non videntur men- 
surari posse ex parte naturae (only ex instituto hominum), quia 
mensura debet esse de genere eorum quae mensurantur ; ut quan- 
titas continua mensuratur quantitate continua, non discreta. Nam 
Si res per mensuram debent mensurari, habere debent illam men- 
suram quae fit pars illarum rerum. Quare nummus ipse medius 
cadit inter res mensurandas propter indigentiam: quia imponitur 
pretium alteri rei, et sic etiam alteri, et in nummo et pretio con- 
veniunt, et hoc pacto ex instituto est nummus quodammodo 
mensura. 


§ 15.] €§ dwoOdcews | 2. ¢. cara ovvbnmny, § 11. 
4 ioov] ‘that is, equal to.’ 


§16.] For the history of exchange see Pol. i. 3. 1257, a. 6-41. 
The passage ends with—fenxwrépas yap yevouerns ris BonOeias .. . ef 
dydyxns 7) Tov vopioparos émopicOn xpnots’ ov yap evSdaoraxroy éxacrov 
Tov cata dvow dvaycaiwy’ bd mpds ras dAdayds rovourdy re cuvedevro 
mpos oas avrovs dddvas Kai AapBdvew, & rav ypnoipwv avrd by elye Thy 
xpeiay evperayeipiorow mpds 1d (nv, olov aidnpos Kai dpyupos xai ef me 
TotouToy érepoy, TO pew TPaToY dnrws dpicbew peyeber Kat crabpq, Td dE 
reXeuraioy xal yapaxrijpa emPBaddvray, i amodvon THS peTpNHOEws avrous* 
6 yap xapaxrip éréOn rov mogod onpeior. 


mpiv Td voutopa efvoar] Bywater (Conirid. p. 47) suggests mpiv 4 
TO wousopa Abe. 


1133 b. 18. 


b. 21. 


b. 24. 


b. 26. 


§ 17. 4 Sixatoxpayia] ‘doing justice, Peters. The man who b. 30. 


‘does justice,’ as judge, strikes the mean between the position of 
the party who injures and the position of the party who is injured ; 
and, in his private capacity, neither injures other people, nor allows 
himself to be injured by them—j diaconpayia pecov éori rod ddixeiy 
nal adixeirOar, At the end of next § 1134 a. 12, however, we have 
rob d¢ AStxtparog rd pew Zdarrov aheicOui dors, rd 8é peifov rd adixciv, 
from which it would seem that in the passage before us dcxatompaynua 
might have been used instead of dccacompayia. 


4 8é Sixnacoodvy . . . dxpwv|] Rassow (Forsch. 61) seems to be b. 32. 


right in preferring the reading adopted by Susemihl and Bywater 
to Bekker’s 9 8¢ Sxatoovwn peodrns éoriv ov roy atrdv rpdroy rais 


mpdrepov aperais, «.T.A. 


1188 b. 32. 
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The Paraph. Heliodorus explains the sentence as follows—«ai 
9 SuKasocivn peodrns dorly ov rdv avroy tpdruy rais mporépas aperais’ 
ray per yap Dray dperay éxdorn péon dori 800 xaxiey rw pew twep- 
Bdddovca ris 8é eAXelrouca’ H ev yap cwppocvwn perald ris FACOdryros 
nal ris axodaclas éoriy 7 8¢ avdpia perafd ris decdias xal rxs Opaawrrros, 
cal al ddAas dpolws’ 7 8 Sixasoovwn obx gxes wap éxdrepa v0 xaxias als 
avrixerat, GAAG pdvy ry dduig avyrixera’ péon 8 dort, ors trys aducias 
dmoérntra elaayovons, rd ftoov aim) (rei nail rovrov dort wourexn. & 
37) tcoy pécov dori rov pelCovos nal rov eAdrrovos, xul duh rovro aura péery 
peadrys coriv’ 4 d¢ ddtcia axpérns, Gr: rév depwr dori. Mich. Eph. has 
a note to the same effect—viz. that every one of the other virtues 
has two vices contrary to it, but justice has only one vice (d&s«ia), 
and this one vice, he explains, Oewpeiras ev rp ddixodvrs nai adicoupery, 
by 6 pév addy dotiv 6 rd mréow Exwv, 5 Be adixovupevos 56 1d Zrarvov. 
This is not correct, for the és of adi«ia, of which he is speaking, 
is not seen in the ddcxovpevos at all, but in the dua», who manifests 
himself in acts both of tmepBorn and of ¢dAAayes—in taking too 
much good and too little evil as his own share; and, where his 
own share is not involved, in assigning to other people too much 
or too little good or evil. Peters, who follows the Par. and Mich. 
Eph., translates—‘ We see also that the virtue justice is moderation 
[or a mode of observing the mean], but not quite in the same way 
as the other virtues hitherto spoken of. It does indeed observe a 
mean, but both the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice ’— 
and in a note he adds the following explanation—‘ whereas in 
other fields the two extremes are chosen by different and opposite 
characters (¢. g. the cowardly and the foolhardy), the unjust man 
chooses both, too much good to himself and too little to his neigh- 
bour’, too little evil to himself and too much to his neighbour, too 
much good to his partisan and too little to his opponent.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, then, of the passage before us, the point is in 
the words 7 8¢ ddixia ray dxpow: ‘justice is not a peodrys in quite the 
same way as the other virtues are peadryres, because, although “ it 
does indeed observe a mean,” “doth the extremes fall under the 
single vice of injustice.”’ Is it this alone that constitutes the dif- 
ference? I think not. The chief point of difference, as it seems 
to me, is marked by the words ore peécou é¢oriv, and a difference of 

1 “Too much good to himself’ and ‘too little to his neighbour’ are only 


verbally two. The one thing which he does in all cases is to choose too 
much good to himself at the expense of other people.’ 
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merely secondary importance is constituted by the fact that ‘ both 1188 b. 32. 
the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice.’ That the 

stress is upon Ors péoou doriy is plain from the words twepBody xal 

“ArAcryis 7) ddecia, rx SwepBodijs nal ddeipeds dorw in § 18; 2. ¢. de 

Kasoourn iS a peodrns because rod pécov dori, just as adixia is bwepBorn 

and @AAes because twepBodjjs cai eAdcipeas don. That adi«ia trep- 

Bodijs nal eAreipeds core (2.¢. dphorépwy raw dxpwr ¢ori) is another, 

and, I think, subordinate point of difference. 

In what sense, then, can &«aoovwn be said rov péoou elvas in 
which avipeia is not? The gloss rovréorw icov which some MSS. 
read after rov pécov éoriy, and Mich. Eph. recognises, seems to me 
to answer this question. All the virtues, diuacoovry included, are 
indeed peodrnres wep) wdOn nal wpages, t.¢. they are peodrnres in the 
sense of being perpeérnres—phases of man’s adaptation to a difficult 
social environment; but &«acoovwn is a peodrns also in a more 
literal sense of the term, in as much as it realises itself in a 
definitely measurable external pégoy, 2. ¢. in the choice of that which 
is objectively icov. Justice (the writer confines himself here to 
Particular Justice) is that one of the virtues which is concerned 
with the ico» as distinguished from the other »éysza. The just man 
is wéoos in a sense in which the oadper e.g. is not péoos—#. ¢. he is 
péoos nai toos. There is nothing, in short, in the passage before 
us, which is not implied in the division of rd dixatoy into rd »dpuspor 
and 10 tcov. 

I take it then that the meaning which the writer wishes to convey 
is that the peodrns Particular Justice differs from the other virtuous 
peodrnres (1) in realising itself in the production of that to which, 
as pécor or icoy, a definite numerical value can be assigned; and 
(2) in having (nominally) only one évayria xaxia—dduia or ‘un- 
fairness,’ productive of objective measurable inequality: but surely 
this does not amount to a virtual admission, that ‘the original 
theory of dper# as a peodrns is a failure so far as justice is concerned’ 
(Jackson, p. 100). If there is any hesitation in the present passage 
about applying the term jeodrns to Suxasoovrn, the same hesitation exists 
about applying it to dpern generally; for in £. XM. ii. 6. 13 we read 
peadrns 1g dpa dariy 7 apern, oTOXacTIKh ye odca Tod pécou. Justice, 
equally with the other moral dperai, is a és wpoasperiay dv peodtyTe 
ojca—a habit of regulating conduct by reason in the midst of 
temptations held out by the sensibility. It is the regulation of 


those feelings which, if unregulated, lead a man to act wrongly 
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38 b.82. in relation to property, aS cwdpootvy is the regulation of those 


which, if unregulated, lead him to act wrongly in relation to bodily 
pleasure. The cddpov does what is objectively right in circum- 
stances which are such that we cannot test the rightness of his 
acts by exact measurement (cf. iv. 5. 13 ov yap pqdtow dsopica rd 
mos kai riot wr.A. ., . év yap Trois cab’ exacta kay tH alaOnoes 7 Kpiors); 
whereas the 8ixaos does what is objectively right in circumstances 
which allow us generally to test the rightness of his acts by figures. 
His action, in short, produces an ivov—a quantitative result—which 
may be calculated beforehand. Arxawovsn is a peodrns (or mode 
of adaptation to the social environment) manifesting itself externally 
in acts of measurably equal division; cappocwwn is a perorns (or 
mode of adaptation to social environment) manifesting itself in 
acts the rightness of which can be judged only by the qualitative 
test of alcOyors (iv. 5. 13, ii. 9. 8) The recognition of this 
difference surely does not amount to a virtual admission that ‘ the 
original theory of dpern as a peodrns is a failure so far as justice is 
concerned.’ If narrow technical ground be taken, and it be urged 
that dxaoctz is not a pecdrns in the true sense because it has only 
one extreme, ddixia, it may be answered that, although the possibility 
of peovegia as the contrary of mAcovegia is perhaps excluded by the 
result reached in chapters g and 11 of this Book, yet two kinds of 
unfairness to other people may be logically distinguished—that of 
giving strangers (from whom one has nothing to expect) too little, 
and that of giving friends (from whom one has expectations) too 
much, and that the one or the other of these kinds of unfairness 
may be specially characteristic of a given d&cxos. 

It remains to notice Grant’s view. He says—‘ Justice is a mean 
state or balance in a different sense from the other virtues. It is 
not a balance in the mind, but rather the will to comply with what 
society and circumstances pronounce to be fair (rov péoov doriv). 
Justice, according to this view, is compliance with an external 
standard. While in courage, temperance, and the like, there is 
a blooming of the individual character, each man being a law to 
himself, in justice there is an abnegation of individuality, in 
obedience to a standard which is one and the same for all. It 
must be remembered that the account of émeixea in this book 
supplements that of justice and takes off from its otherwise over- 
legal character.’ 

_I think that the habit of justice is as truly ‘a balance in the 
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mind’ as the other virtuous habits are—z.¢. it is one of the modes 1183 b, 82. 
in which the civilised man has learnt to control his sensibility, in 
the interest of the System of Life which Reason presents to him, 
Inasmuch as this System is an objective order of things, it is ‘an 
external standard,’ to which the omovdaios, not merely gud dixaos, 
but gud possessing the other virtues, conforms himself. In con- 
forming himself, whether. as cdpper, or aS avdpeios, or as Sixatos, to 
the objective standard of Reason, he ‘is a law to himself,’ because 
he realises his true self in so doing: and the only ‘abnega- 
tion of individuality ’ to which he submits (and he submits to it gud 
copper Or dvdpeios as well as gud dixaos) is the abnegation of his 
merely sensitive nature. His true ‘individuality’—his rational 
nature, he cannot abnegate. Finally, it is very misleading to dis- 
tinguish the standard of justice, as ‘one and the same for all,’ from 
that of temperance or courage. The standard of the Noble Life 
is an indivisible whole, one and the same for all men who have the 
eye of Reason to see it clearly. Each of two good men who are 
friends is a érepos avres to the other. Both live up to one and the 
same objective standard, and, in living up to it, are a law to them- 
selves. 


kata wpoaipeow] See note on v. I. 3. 1184 a. 2. 


§ 18. 4 8 dBtaia rodvarrioy trod aBSixou] #.¢. ) 8 ddixla rovvavrioy a. 6. 
dari xa fv 6 ddixos Aéyerat mpaxrixds Kata mpoaipeow rov adixov. 


xi 82 tov GAww . . . Eruxev] ‘Where other people are concerned a, 11. 
(#.¢. where the unjust man himself as 8cav¢ue» does not take a share), 
although the result, as a whole, is the same (z.e. the violation of 
proportion), the way in which the proportion is violated (ze. 
whether the unjust man gives A or B the unfair advantage) is 
a matter of chance. Here, in accordance with the doctrine of v. 
chapters 9 and 11, the writer assumes that pecovefia—the habit 
of accepting less than one’s due—does not exist (see note on 
v. 1.9, b. 1). I think that it has as much right to formal recognition 
as the equally obscure dvaw@ncia of E. XN. iii. 11. 7. 


tod Se ddixtparos ... petLow Td dbixetv] The result of injustice a. 12. 
(rd adixnua) is an unequal division, wherein the part which is too 
small is ‘ being injured,’ and the part which is too large is ‘ injuring.’ 
There is no reference here, as some commentators seem to think, 
to the question, whether ddi«ei» or ddixciodas is the greater evil, dis. 
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1184 9.12. cussed in v. 11, §§ 7 and 8. The writer here simply analyses the 
formal content of the notion a&ixnpa, as he has analysed in § 17 
that of the notion d:naonpayia. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


But a man may perform an act which ts unjust without being unjust him- 
self. By what mark, then, shall we know the acts which stamp the man who 
performs them as unjust? There is no distinguishing mark attaching to the 
acts. The acts are outwardly the same of the man who yields to a suddcr 
passton, and of the man who deliberately chooses ; and yet the latter ts and the 
Jormer ts not ‘anunjustman’?’ * * © # © ® 

But we must remember that hitherto we have described justice tn the abstract 
only, and that we have to complete our account by saying something about 
justice as concretely realised in the state—civtl justice. 

Ctutl justice ts the bond which unites, in a common life, persons who are 
free and equal. This common life ts its own end, or self-sufficzent. It ts 
regulated not from without, but by the inner principle of tts own nature— Law, 
Conformity with law, then, is civil justice. But where there ts law and justice, 
we, as a matter of fact, find also injustice. We find that individuals tend to 
seek their own private good, and must be restrained by the law of thetr common 
life. Accordingly we do not allow the individual as such to rule. for he would 
become a tyrant ; but we set the law or the constitution over the ruler, making 
him thus the guardian of justice and equality ; giving him, howev-r, a recom- 
pense in the form of honour and privilege, lest, being but human, he should 
say—* What am I profited if I am just and do not take advantage of my 
position to give myself more than my share of good things?’ Indeed there are 
rulers who are not satisfied with all the honour and privilege that can be 
bestowed upon them, but, becoming tyrants, recompense themselves for their 
trouble by more solid advantages at the expense of their subjects. 

Between those who are not free and equal persons associated in a@ common- 
wealth regulated by the law of tts own constitution, the relations are ‘ jest’ only 
tn a metaphorical sense. Thus it is only in a metaphorical sense that we can 
speak of ‘justice’ in the relation subsisting between (1) husband and wife, (2 
Sather and child, (3) master and slave. These relations are characterised by the 
power of the paterfamilias over his own, not by the unanimity of independent 
persons. The relation between husband and wife, however, resembles that 
between fellow-citisens more nearly than do the relations between father and 
child and between master and siave. 


1134.8.17. §§ 1, 2.] I believe, with Rassow (p. 38), Jackson (p. xvii, &c.), 
and Ramsauer that these sections are foreign to the present 
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context; but I do not venture to designate any other context 118¢a. 17. 
in the Fifth Book as their original locus. They certainly refer 
to a subject which is discussed in chapter 8; but this does not 
seem to me to warrant Jackson’s insertion of them in § 8 of that 
chapter after 8d8n: for why should it be assumed that, being in- 
terpolated where we now find them, they belong originally to the 
Fifth Book at all? It is often tolerably safe to say that a passage 
is an interpolation; but almost always unsafe to assign it to another 
locus. The student may refer to Rassow (Forsch. pp. 35 &c.) for 
an excellent examination of the various views which have been 
advanced concerning the locus of the sections before us. He 
regards the examination of these views as principally useful in 
showing ‘ wie wenig wir im Stande sind mit Sicherheit zu urtheilen’ 
—a valuable lesson, where ‘dislocations in the text’ are con- 
cerned. 

The passage before us, then, is best regarded as a fragment. It 
may be paraphrased as follows—‘ Since one may perform an unjust 
act, and yet not be an unjust man, by what mark shall we know, 
under the various categories of crime, those unjust acts, the per- 
formance of which is, of itself, sufficient to stamp the agent as 
an unjust man in this or that respect—as a thief ¢.g., or an 
adulterer, or a robber? Surely the criterion is not to be found 
in the acts. Two men may perform, from different motives, acts 
which are externally indistinguishable. One man may steal under 
the influence of a pressing, but transitory, feeling; the other from 
deliberate choice. The former is not a thief; the latter is: but 
their acts are indistinguishable.’ 

On the words § ovre pév ovsev dcoice which are equivalent to 
h xara pew rds mpates ovdev dwicee Mich. Eph. has the following 
note :—jv ay cadecrépa H Adkis el ovre was elyev’ drei ddianpara éoti 
TO KAdrrew Td potyevew Td wopyevey 1d lepoovAay nal dress wayra Ta 
grapdvopa, woia éx Toure» mparray ris adixei, cal moia duoles ovK adiael ; 
cial yap rd dduca A wparres pew ris, ddixog 8¢ ovx cori. wes 8) rovro; 
Gri ov els Thy wpagy aGwooxonourres Ta mpdypara xplvopey, add’ els vd ob 
évexa, 6 yap Tov pawopudrou Thy pdxatpay KrAdyas pe fs epedrew daurdv 
Gyedeiv, Exhewew pev, erEwrns O ov Ears, GAAd padAoy cernp Kai evepyérne, 
ovde porxds 6 thy wdovoiay Siapbeipas emBupig xpnudrer, GAAG diroypn- 
paros. éperncas 37 6 noia adixnpara adkkéy, ddiucos ¢otiv, aroxpiveras 
Ayer" fj ovres yey ovddr dioica; ors Be & Aeyer, ovre péy, Bixu wpoc- 
Scoptopov Acyopevoy, Bdge dy pndepiay Exew Bsapopay, GAdAd wayra roy 


1184 a. 17. 


a. 20. 


a. 22. 


a. 23. 
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&Bucdy re wparrovra ebOd wal Adixov elva, ef 3€ ris emePdrdwes ele Td réRor 
ai ob évexa rrotei rd ddtxov, eipyoes moAAovs ddixa pév mparrovras, adixous 
d¢ pn dvras. 

Rassow (Forsch. p. 37) supposes, with Muretus, that some words 
have fallen out after dioica, because ‘In dem mit ydp angefiigten 
Beispiele wird namlich nicht, wie man erwarten sollte, angegeben, 
worin der ad«a» dem dd«os gleich, sondem worin er von ihm 
verschieden ist.’ Muretus (p. 430) restores the clause thus— 
f, ovrw pév ovder droicer, emeBrCnovre 8€ eis rd ob Evexa Stoice, and 
suggests that the repeated S:oifce occasioned the omission. I do 
not think that it is necessary to suppose an omission. The words 
nal yap dy ovyyévoiro yuvaxi x«.r.A. are equivalent to «ait yap ré avra 
(te. rd ovyyevérOas yovai) mpdrrovow 6 re did raBos wovemy Kai 5 spo+ 
atpovpevos, Sv 5 pev mpoapovpevos Aduos eoriv, 6 8é 8a waGos od, and 
explain 4 otrw peév (2. ¢. xara ras mpdfets) ovdev dioice: ; 


od Sia wpoatpécews dpxhy] Cf. £. LV. iii. 3.17 maverar yap gcaoros 
(nrav nas mpage, Sray els atrov dvaycyy thy Apxhy, Kat abrod eis rd 
Iyyoupevor” rovro yap rd wpoatpoupevoy, 


§ 2. 0082 porxds, epotxeuce 84] Miinscher, Hampke, and Ram- 
sauer bracket these words, because, the case of the potydés 
having been already selected in § 1 to illustrate the point under 
consideration, cannot again be used as an additional illustration. 
Rassow merely notes the remarkable carelessness revealed by the 
words: ‘eine auffallende Nachlassigkeit ist es, wenn in den letzten 
Worten neben dem «Aénrns der porxyds genannt wird, ungeachtet das 
poryever in Vorhergehenden als Beispail benutzt ist ’—(Forsch. p. 
37). Those who drackef words like these in the Fifth Book take 
too little account, I think, of the carelessness of the writer, or writers. 
The substitution of od (Kb, Pb, Camb., CCC Sus., Byw.) for Bekker’s 
ovdé before x«Aérrns, however, makes the whole clause less awkward. 


§ 3. wis pev odv ... wpérepov] Here, again, we have a section which 
is bracketed as an interpolation by many editors. It differs, how- 
ever, from §§ 1 and 2 in this important respect—it does not contain 
a piece of argument foreign to the context, but merely surprises the 
reader by reminding him rather irrelevantly of a previous discussion. 
It is therefore not so obviously an interpolation as § 1 and 2. At 
the same time, I would say that it is probably one of those rather 
numerous recapitulatory and connecting sentences which we may 
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attribute to the care of an early editor, who, finding Set 8¢ yu) AavOd- 1184 a. 38. 
ve x.7.A. a Somewhat abrupt beginning, inserted words to facilitate 

the transition to 1ré moXtruxéy Sixaoy from that aspect of rd drdas 

dixatov which had been discussed in the previous chapter under the 

head of 16 dvrirerovOds. I therefore think that it is unnecessary to 

try, with Jackson, to find another locus for the words before us. 

Jackson places them at the beginning of ch. ro (on -émceixesa), where 

they do very well—but, as the head of one statue may sometimes 

be made, by a clever restoration, to do very well on the body of 

another. 

It is worth mentioning that the writer of the Af AZ, does not 
recognise §§ 1 and 2, but passes zmmed:aéely from his criticism of 
the Pythagorean dsrierovOds to rd wodsrixdy Sixasoy. His criticism 
Of rd avrererovOds ends i. 33. 1194 b. 2; and at 1194 b. 3 we read— 
émet 8€ 1d Bixasoy wodAaxas A€yeras, Scoptoréow dy ein Uép roiov Binaiov 
cory 7 oxeyis’ tore bn Sixady Tt, os haciv, olkéry mpds 8eondrny cal vip 
mpos marépa. rd 8 dv rourms dixasov spovupws dy Sdferey AéyerOu rE 
rolirix@ Sixaip (Eorw yap (rd) dixaov, inép ob doriv 7 oxeyis, rd wode- 
rixdy dixacov), We may suppose the writer of the 47. 1. with a text 
of the Fifth Book before him in which chapter 6 degan with a 
reference to the subject of chapter 5—-1as pew ob» Eee 1d avrurerrovbds 
mpos rd Sixaow eipnra. Such a connecting clause might well be 
genuine. But, whatever its origin may be, I feel sure that it was 
written to stand Aere—that is, to make the transition from the 
subject of ch. g§ to that of ch. 6. 


§ 4. Set Se ph . . . wodtrixdy Sixatov] ‘It must be remembered, a. 24. 
however, that our subject is not only Justice in the abstract, but 
Justice as concretely realised in the State ’—#.¢. ‘not only what is 
just in itself, but what is just as between citizens.’ Hitherto 
the formal conditions of Particular Justice have been discussed 
—1.e. the dvadoyia, geometrical, arithmetical, and reciprocal, which 
it involves have been explained; the wnter now proceeds to 
indicate the mode of its concrete appearance—to sketch its natural 
history in the State. It was, of course, impossible to explain its 
formal conditions without frequent references to its concrete mani- 
festation in the State; but as yet there has been no connected 
treatment of the latter. With the antithesis rd dwdés dixacorn—rd 
grodirixdy Sixasov We May compare the antithesis 6 ayabds dxjp awdés— 
6 ayadis woXirns, as presented in v. 2.11, and in the passages quoted 
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11840. 24.in the nate thereon. The dxjp dyabis dmdés is the ideally good 
man, the man who is conceived as realising perfectly (sc. & +7 
Gpiotn modsreig ti Kar’ evxnv) the formal notion of goodness; the 
dya6ds moXirns is the man who corresponds accurately with the 
conditions of a given wodtrela, good or bad, but, except as citizen 
of 7 dpiorn mdXs, realises the formal notion of goodness more or 
less imperfectly. The conditions of even the best existing sroAcreia 
are such as always to prevent the actual coincidence of the dpery of 
the woAlrns with that of the deqp dya6ds dias. Similarly, it is only 
in 9 wodtreia  xata vow (see v. 7. 5) that rd wodcrexdy Since 
coincides with rd dries Sixacov. That is, zf #s possible to concerve 
tdeal circumstances in which the justice of citizens realises per- 
fectly the formal notion of justice. The definition of this formal 
notion, carefully elaborated in chapters 1-5, is epitomised with suf- 
ficient accuracy in ch. 5, §.17 «al 7 pew dexatoovwn . . . wpds ZAXov, 

What, then, are the conditions of the (doubtless imperfect) realisa- 
tion of Justice in the State? Sections 5, 6, and 7 of the present 
chapter answer this question. Justice is realised in the common life, 
under »dpos, of individuals who are free and equal. The individual, 
left to himself, is not xpaxrexos card mpoaipeoww rov Sixaiov cat Scavepnrixds 
rov (cov rou car’ dvadoyiay, as the definition of rd dwAés Sicacoy requires. 
The constraint of duos is necessary to make him act justly—z. ¢. 
yduos, OF Adyos, representing the race, must supersede 6 dsOpeawos, 
the individual: and since, after all, individuals must be entrusted, as 
dpxovres, with the administration of this »éyos, a sop must be 
offered to their thwarted m\eovegia in the shape of pioOds ris ; though, 
even with this, they often become ripavvo. It is only in the woAcreia 
kar’ edyny, where Adyos rules in the soul of every citizen, that a system 
of external restraints and inducements is unnecessary. 

From the discussion of rd moXerixdy Sicasoy the writer passes 
naturally to that of the relations between the various members of the 
oixia, which is the unit xowevia out of which the més has grown. 

Distinguishing, then, rd dwA@s Bixatoy and 1d modcrixdy Sixasow as 
the formal notion of justice, and its (necessarily imperfect) realisation 
in the State, I cannot agree—({1) with Michelet, who says (pp. 177, 
178) ‘Id justum quod quaerimus est et stmpliciter justum et ctvile 
justum, ita ut materia hujus libri non sit duplex justum, ut partitur 
Acciajolus, simpliciter justum et justum civile; jus enim civile est 
ipsum simpliciter justum vel, ut dicit Paraphrastes, cvpias dinator, 
Sed justum civile est id simpliciter justum, quod non proposito 
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tantum et animis agentium continetur, sed etiam legibus sancitum 1184 a. 24, 
est’; or (2) with Grant, who says, ‘Ta dwAés &xator is opposed to 
rd xa Guowryra. It is not meant here to separate ré dw. dix. from 
v6 won, dix.: rather it is implied that they are both the same. The 
only justice that can be called so without a figure of speech is that 
between fellow-citizens’; or (3) with Rassow, who says (orsch. 
p. 123), ‘rd dwAds Sixaow und 1d modtrixdy dixasov sind verschiedene 
Ausdriicke ftir dieselbe Sache, was u. a. Hildenbrand und Tren- 
delenburg verkannt haben. Der Gegensatz, um den es sich hier 
handelt, ist der zwischen dem dmdés Sixascoy und dem dixatoy nal 
dpoérnra. Das erstere ist eben das politische Recht, das zweite 
das viterliche, das hausliche und das Herrenrecht. So richtig 
Zeller (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 2. p. 500), und Grant’; or (4) with Peters, 
who says (p. 161, note), ‘ These are not two distinct kinds of justice ; 
justice proper, he means to say, implies a state.’ 

In opposition to these views, then, I believe that rd dwrA@s dinator 
and rd modtrixdy dixasoy are here distinguished as the formal notion 
(ri hy elvas Or ovcia dvev TAns)* and the concrete realisation (cvvo)o»), 
It is only in the ideal State that rd dwié@s Sixaoy and 1d woNsrixdy 
Sixaoy coincide—that is, they never actually coincide. In actual 
States those individualistic tendencies which are specially dwelt 
on below in § 4-7, as characteristic of the persons between whom 
ro mokirixoy Sixaoy (as distinguished from rd das dixacov) subsists, 
are never eliminated. 


txt xowevdv Biou] The éri is a dittogr. of gorw, Bios is here % 26. 
man’s life as a modcrudy (gov: of EF. N. x. 6. 8 ebdauovias 8 ovteis 
dydparddy peradideocry, el py Kal Blov. 


apes 7d elvar adrdpxaay] cf. Pol, YT. 1. 1275 b. 17 rls pdr ody 
dary 6 wodirns, éx rovrer pavepor’ § yap éfovoia xowwwreiy dpyis BovAeu- 
rucns Kal xpirixhs, woAirny H8n A€yopuey elvas ravrns tis moAews, woAW BE 
rd ray ToLOvTer WAnbos ixavdy pds airdpxecay (wis, as drAes elrein—and 
Pol. A. 1. 1252 b. 28 4 8 cx mActdvar xopdy xowweria rédevos words f8n, 
naons ¢xovea wépas ths avrapxeias—and Pol, I. 5. 1280 b. 29 pavepdy 
roivuy Ors ovK for H WoALS Kowwavia TéwoU «al rou py ddiuKeiy odbas avrovs 
cal ris peraddcees yap’ GAG Tatra pév ayayKaioy Umdpyeww, eimep EoTat 
wédus, ov phy ovd” isapydévrey rovrey andyrey fon mddts, GAN’ 4 Tov «dv 


Of course the formal notion of justice cannot be conceived independently of 
the formal notion of the State. 


1i 
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1184 0.26. (7y xowwevia wai rais olxias xai rots yéeveot, (ans reXéas ydpey wat avrdpcovs. 


a. 27. 


ovK fora: pévros ToUTO py TOY avrdy Kal €va Karowxouvrey Téwoy Kai ype- 
pévay excyapias. 84d xndciai 1 €yevovro xara tas wédess xat arpias eal 
Ovoia cal Suryeryai rot au(ny. rd dé rowvroy didias epyor’ Wy yap row 
aulny mpoaipecis idia. réAos per ov wodews TO ev (nv, ravra 8€ row 
réXous xapw. mores 87 fh yevew Kat xopéev Kowavia fons redeias xai 
aurdpxous (xdpwv). rovro & éoriv, ws payudy, rd Cyv evdatpdreos eal 
xahas. radv xadav dpa mpagewv | xdpw) Oeréov elvat TH)» wodcriayy Kowweviay, 
Gdd’ ob rov ovfj»—and £. NV. i. 7. 6 rd 8 abrapxes A€yopner odx aire 
pove, To (@vrs Biow povwrny,ddda Kai yovetot Kal réxvois Kal yurasci cai 
Srws rois Pitas cai woXiras, éredn Guo wodirixdy 6 GvOpwros. The 
state (9 moAtrix) xowvevia) is an organism (abrapkés re), and the law of 
its members is rd soAcrexoy Sixacoy. 


2hevOdpaw nai towv 4 Kat’ dvadoyiav 4 Kat’ dpOydv] Each member 
of the social organism must, in order to be a member at all, have 
an initiative of his own (éAevOepia), which he exercises for the 
common good. This initiative cannot be exercised by an indi- 
vidual whose inferiority, in woAcrucyn dpern Or dvvaues, to the other 
individuals with whom he is associated, sinks beneath a certain 
level, fixed differently in different modcreta. All individuals on, 
and above, this level are equally members of the social organism 
(too), inasmuch as each one of them, gud Biov xowwvay OF cada» 
npagewv peréxwv, initiates, in his own sphere, a social function 
essential to the owrnpia of the commonwealth, even as_ each 
member of a ship’s crew contributes his share to the prosperity of 
the voyage: see Pol. T. 2. 1276 b. 26 9 yap oarnpia ris vauridias 
épyov €orivy aitay mavrav (2. ¢. ray tTAwTNpwY, Kaimep avopoiwy dvrey Thy 
Sivapw)" .. . Spoiws roivwy Kal rd» modtTSy, Kaimep dvopoioy Svrey, 4 
awrnpia tis Kowwvias Epyor eori, kovaviad éoriy 9 moActeta. Mechanical 
pressure from without (rvpavvis), taking the place of, or limiting, 
the constitutional action (Bios) of its members, is foreign to the 
conception of the State as atrapxés rt, or an organism. The 
individual member is indeed limited—but by the immanent law of 
the organism to which he belongs (»dyos), and that, not in his 
€evepia, which is realised in obedience to the law of the organism, 
but in his tendency to mAcovegia. 

The &8ovAos has no initiative which can be exercised for the 
good of the State. He does not live for the State, but for his 
master; and the law which regulates his function is an external 
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one—the will of his master. To occupy a status which places 1184 a. 37. 
life above the will of a master is, then, the first condition of citizen- 
ship. All who occupy this status are, of course, equally free; but 
it is only in a pure democracy that they are politically equal—Pol. 
E. I. 1301 a. 29 Onpos per yap éyévero éx rou toous driovy dyras olec Gas 
dhas trous elvas (dre yap AcvOepos mdvres dpoiws, dwdas loos etvat vopl- 
{ovorw). Such a democracy makes all its freemen absolutely equal 
cthizens—ioovs nar’ dpOudr. Other constitutions recognise grades 
among freemen constituted by differences of birth, culture, or 
wealth. Some of these constitutions draw such a sharp line 
between the highest grade and the grades beneath it, as to exclude 
from the functions of the citizen all except those who are {vos 
within the limits of the highest grade. Here, again, of peréyovres 
tis wodtreias may be said to be absolutely equal—ioor car’ dpbyude, 
the freemen belonging to the lower grades not coming into com- 
parison with them atall. But there are certain other constitutions— 
the so-called mixed constitutions (Po/. 4. 6 and 7), which include 
within the pale of effective citizenship the members of several 
grades. Their citizens are toot xat’ dvadoyiay, 2. ¢. toot inasmuch 
as they all perform political functions, and are comparable on this 
common ground; too: nat dvadoyiav, because comparison shows 
grades in the dignity and importance of their respective functions. 
Strictly then, it is incorrect to identify, as Mich. Eph. does, the 
ivot car’ dpOud» Of the present passage, with the citizens of a pure 
democracy, and the toot xar’ dvadoyiay with those of an oligarchy or 
aristocracy. The citizens of a pure democracy are, of course, ico: 
car’ dpOudr—‘on a footing of absolute equality’ (Peters), but so 
are the members of a close oligarchy, for they are themselves 
a homogeneous body of peers, and those whom they exclude from 
all share in the government of the city cannot be compared with , 
them in an dvadoyia having for its basis political agia. It is only in 
a mixed constitution that we can correctly speak of the citizens as 
being ta xar’ dvadoyiay—‘ on a footing of proportionate equality’ 
(Peters). Asa matter of fact, however, most of the ‘aristocracies’ 
and ‘oligarchies’ noticed by Aristotle in the Politics are mixed 
constitutions, recognising grades within the body of effective 
citizens, and the description foo: xar’ dvadoylay is therefore applicable 
to their citizens; while the description foo nar’ dpdyd» remains as 
specially applicable to the citizens of a pure democracy, as described 
in Pol. Z. 1. 1317 a 40—1318 a. 10. 

1i32 


1134 a. 29. 


a. 30. 


a. $1. 
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Gd te Sixatoy nal xaG’ dyoédrnra] Freemen, standing on 2 
footing of equality either absolute or proportionate, are related by 
political ties (rovross éort wodcrixdy dixatov); 2.¢. they are persons 
whose unanimity (dpévoa, see ZL. JV. ix. 6) can create and maintain 
a wodtreia, What such persons do gud perdxovres ris wodtreias, and 
in accordance with its spirit and requirements, is justin the polttical 
sense of the term. And this is the proper sense of the term ; for 
man’s true nature, or form, is realised in the performance of 
political function (puvces wodirexdy 6 dvOpwros). But, that man may 
be able to realise his true form in the creation and maintenance 
of a rodcreia, certain material conditions are necessary, the most 
important of which is that the oixia, or families, of which the wd\us 
is composed, shall be well regulated. In the olxia the citizen, as 
husband, father, and master, no longer peréxe: Biov with free equals 
rou ev (nv evexa, but exercises authority, rys dvayxaias (wis ydpew, Over 
inferiors, some of whom are not even free. It is in another, that 
is in a metaphorical sense (xa dpoidryra), then, that the term just 
must be applied to the relations subsisting between him and these 
inferiors, 


ols nai véuos mpds adtous] xai indicates that Sixaoy and »dyos mpés 
atrovs are merely different expressions for the same relation. 
‘Just relations’ are equivalent to ‘relations constituted by vdpos.’ 
Persons ois »dpos mpos atrovs are persons whose conduct is 
determined, not by individual impulse, or by the force of a 
master, but by the manifold influences (examples, customs, laws, 
ideals) exerted by a system of common life, which they have 
been born into, and are ‘of one mind’ (épovootcx) to maintain and 
adorn. 


vépog 8’, év ofs dStxia] This is not to be understood, as by Michelet, 
to mean that wduos presupposes adixia—‘legem propter injustitiam 
institutam esse. The social order is not a mere police system for 
the suppression of injustice—Po/. I. 5. 1280 b. 29 Gavepéy roivuy dre 
oux gor 9 Modis Kowwvia TémoV Kal TOU ph GdiKely oGs adrods cai ris 
peraddcews ydpwv’ adda ravra pév avayxaiov Umdpxew, etmep ~rrat wars, 
ov pny od’ Urapxdvrwy rovtay dmavrwy 7dn modes, GAN’ H Tov ed (Hy Kowwria 
cat rais otkiass Kat Trois yeveos, (wis teX€as xapty kai avrdpxouvs, Népos is 
essentially the law of man’s rational self-realisation, as modtrexdv (gov: 
but since he is impeded in his rational self-realisation by the 
irrational part of his nature, this law of his self-realisation is forced 
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to assume, as dix», judicial functions, and, for this reason, is often 1184 a. 81. 
(wrongly) regarded as nothing but a repressive agency operating 
ev ols adxia. The words before us seem to imply this opinion ; and 
so do the remarks which follow in §§ 5, 6, and 7. Néwos seems to 
be presented as an invention specially introduced to combat 
tdeovefia, as Hobbes’ commonwealth is introduced to put an end to 
the evils of the state of nature. But the Aristotelian conception of 
pdpos, as elsewhere presented (¢.g. in Pol. T. 11. 1287 a. 28 6 pev 
ovv roy vyouoy Kedevwy Apyew Boxei KeAevery dpyxew rov Gedy cat roy your 
povous, 6 8 dvxfpwroy xeheveay mpootiOnce xai Onplow’ Ff re yap émOupia 
rocovroy, kai 6 Ouuds dpxovras xai rovs apicrovs dvdpas diuPOeipe. dcdrep 
dvev dpétews vois 6 yduos éoriv) gives such prominence to its god-like, 
that is, creative and constitutive efficiency, that we must not find 
too much fault with the phraseology of the present passage, which, 
after all, is intended (as I believe) to point the distinction between 
rd dwdds Bxaov, justice in the abstract, and rd wodcrixdy dixaior, 
justice in the concrete, and does so by insisting on the highly 
complex character of the conditions which determine the mani- 
festation of the latter. The presence of ad«ia among those ols 
vdpos mpos atrovs is the vAy (or constitutes the greater part of the 
vAn) which prevents, even in the so-called épéai wodcreia, the perfect 
realisation of ré dwAds Bixaoy in 1d woXcrexdy Bixator. 


dv ols 8 aScxia . . . . od waow ddixia] This clause is rejected a. 32. 
by Zell, Jackson, and others from the present context. I am 
inclined to agree with Ramsauer, who brackets only the latter half 
of it (made parenthetical by Sus. and Bywater), viz. ¢ ols 3¢ rd 
ddixeiy, ov macw ddiuia,. These words might very naturally have 
been added, for the sake of antithesis, by a scribe who remembered 
the émei 8 forw adcxotvra pore dduoy eva: of § 1. Without them, 
the passage runs smoothly, rovro (which cannot in any case refer 
to ddiia, for d&xia is not the acf of rd veyew) referring to the 
immediately preceding rd adeeiy. 


73 whéov abrg vépew] From these words it would appear that the a. 38. 
writer in this discussion of rd sroAsruxdy Bixacoy has merely particular 
justice in view. 

dwhis dyadév | M. Eph. says—A¢ye: 8¢ drAas dyaba cal xacd Ta TH a, 84. 
davrév dice roaira, 4 nal os duedues Adyeras cal ayabd ral axa’ olow 
sAotros, ei-yéveia, wevia, dvo-yévera, kal dyaba dori xa) wéduy and, cvrredoves 


1184 a. 34. 


a. 85. 


b.1. 
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yap re pew orovdaip mpds ras car’ aperijy dvepyelas, rp 8€ havr@ eis ras 
cara xaxiay. 


§ 5. 83... répavvos] See Pol. r. 10. 1286 a. 8, where the ques- 
tion is put—+drepor cupdéper paddov td rov apicrov av8pds dpyerbau 
h tnd rév dpictey vpor; and Pol. T. 11.1287 a. 18, where the 
general conclusion is reached ré» dpa »duov dpyew alperorepov padXov 
i} Toy wodktrav éva red, the reason being that rp pev vdup rd wabyruxdy 
oby tmdpya, Yuyny 8 avOpwrivny avaynn trovr’ éxyew wacay (I. 10. 1286 a. 
18)—a reason further insisted on in a passage (I. 11. 1287 a. 28) 
quoted above, note on a. 31. It must be remembered, however, that 
the conclusion rév vdépor apyew alperwrepovy paddov fh trey roAtTay €va rod 
is true, not of all communities, but of those composed of dporoe xai 
tao: see Pol. YT. 11. 1287 b. 41 ex ray elpnucvoy ye havepdy as ev 
pev Tois opoios kat iros otre cupdépoy coriv ofre Sixaroy éva KUptow eivat 
mdvrov, ore pn Svr@y vopwv, GAN’ avrdv os dvra vopory, ore vopcow Svrey, 
obre dyabdy ayabay otre pr) ayabar pr ayabdy, ovd dy car’ dperny apeiver 
q, et pi rpérov reed. is 8 & rpdros, Nexréov. The exception here 
alluded to is explained as follows—T. 11. 1288 a. 15 draw 9 yéros 
Srov f xai trav DAwv va rind oupBy dscadepovra yevécba nar’ dperny 
rogouroy SoG vmepexay tiv éxeivou tis Tay GAXwy wavrev, tore Sixasoy 
rd yévos etvat Toro Bacwuxdy Kat KUptoy mdavroy Kai Baoidea Tov éva rovroy. 
With Aristotle’s discussion of the question wérepor cupdépes paddAor 
ind rod dpiorou dvdpis dpxerOat f id rév dpictwr wdpov, Jackson com- 
pares the discussions in Plato, Poltticus 293 E sqq., and in Legg. 
874 Esqq. The latter passage especially is worth careful study 
in connexion with Aristotle’s view. As to the point raised by 
Plato ota 8) vopobernréoy re cai roia drodoréov xpivey rois 8cxaornpiots 
(Legg. 876 A), Aristotle expresses the following opinion in hed. 
1. I. 1354 a. 31 pdAdtora pév ovv mpoonres rors dpbas Keyuevous wdpuous, 
doa évdéxerat, mavra d:opifev avrovs, xal Gre éAdyiora Katadeinew éml rois 
xpivovos. We shall return to this subject in the chapter on émeixea 
(v. ro). 


Adyov] MS. authority is strongly in favour of Adyov against »dpop : 
and of. £.N. x. 9. 12 6 8€ vdpos dvaycacrixhy zye divamsy, Adyos dy 


ané revos Ppovncews nal vou. 
dauty totro wovet] #.¢. daur@ 1d mdeoy veper. 


yiverat tépavvos | tupayvis is the worst of those mapexBeBnxvias 
roktreiac in which the governors rule for their own advantage, not 
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for the common good: see £. WX. viii. 10. 2 6 péy yap rupayvos rd 1184 b. 1. 
daurp cupdépoy oxomei, 6 8¢ Bacwde’s 1d rey dpyoueror—cf. Pol. T. §. 

1279 b. 6 9 pe» yap rupawis dors povapyia mpds rd cuphépor rd Tov 

povap xourros. 


§§ 6, 7.] There exists a general opinion (8oxei) that one gets no b. 2. 
advantage from being just—that, in fact, one merely confers ad- 
vantage on other people, justice being ‘the good of other people.’ 
Since rulers are apt to share this opinion, the State, in order to 
secure their services, must remunerate them with honour and 
privilege: as it is, there are rulers who are not satisfied with 
such intangible remuneration, but become tyrants and remunerate 
themselves by plundering the State. Here the clauses ot yap reves 

. mporepoy express the reasoning of the persons who hold the 
Opinion (8oxet), over adrg mAdov, eiwep dixacws, and are rightly treated 
by Susemihl and Bywater as parenthetical: while the words puc6es 
dpa x.r.A. give the practical conclusion which the writer draws from 
the undoubted fact of the existence of this opinion. It is an 
opinion which in his view implies a false theory of life; nevertheless 
it exists, and a practical legislator must take account of it, and try 
to avert its worst consequences. 


§ 6. 8d érdpw wovet] Bekker’s out seems to be entirely without b. 4. 
MS. authority. Shall we then accept sovei, for which the MS. authority 
is unimpeachable? It is difficult to refuse to do so. At the same 
time, wovet and rovet are palaeographically very like. Were it not for 
the MS. consensus in favour of wovet, I should decide for érépp sroset 
= érépp ro wAdov veper, because it answers to éaur@ rovro roi = éauTgp 
To mheov vepes in § 5, and because wovei seems to me to be an un- 
suitable word to express the action of 18 véyew with which the 
work of the just ruler is here identified. Ramsauer thinks that 
it is self-evident that érépp wot cannot = érépp rd mrcov vepes, 
although atrg@ rotvro moet above is rightly, he admits, taken as = 
davrg@ rd mAcov véuet. I confess that I cannot see the ground on 
which this distinction is made. But even granting that érépp movei 
could not mean érépp rd wAdoy »éues, we might argue that the words 
in Rep. 343 C of & dpydpevos rovovce rd dxeivov Evpdépoy are in favour 
of reading érépp woeet here = érépp moet rd cvppépor. However, for 
the reasons against most (which, after all,—whether from accident 
or not—has no MS. backing) see Jackson’s note ad Joc. 


1184 b. 5. 
b. 6. 
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a&dArprov dyaGdv] See note on v. 1. 17, a. 3. 

§ 7. proOds dpa ris BSordog, roto $2 rip nai yépas] ‘ Here, as in 
the unequal friendships, the assistance rendered by the superior and 
the honour and respect which compensate it are equated by means 
of rd dyrimerovOds’ (Jackson). ‘The exchange of equivalent amounts 
of honour and just government’ describes the relation between 
dpxwy and dpxdpuevor, as it is conceived by those who hold that justice 
is dAAdrptov cyabds—a good thing handed over to one’s neighbour, 
for which one must be careful to get from him an adequate return. 
Nor is the writer himself unwilling to regard the relation as an 
exchange; for the inference puc6ds dpa rs 8oréos is undoubtedly his. 


_ He believes that in society, as it is, the ruler must be remunerated 


with honour of a more or less material or external kind. But the 
more perfect society becomes—the more ‘constitutional’ govern- 
ment becomes, the less appropriate becomes the formula of ‘ ex- 
change’ to the relation between dpxev xai dpxydpevn. The riya 
which the ruler who is nobly Gdéraos, or, it may be, peyaddyuyos, 
seeks, is not an external reward, but the approbation of his own 
‘conscience. He gives his services to the State, because he is 
‘ public-spirited ’ or ‘ patriotic.’ And, further, those whom he rules 
are not a passive caste of mere dpxdyueros. They too are public- 
spirited, and patriotic, and Ae/p him to rule. Indced, where the 
relation between ruler and ruled is not, to a considerable extent, 
one of mutual help in the work of carrying out a system of common 
life, rvpayvis, in some form or other, must inevitably supervene. If 
the ruled are those who do not Ae/p, but merely remunerate the ruler, 
the latter is sure to bid for ever higher ‘remuneration.’ ‘ Remunera- 
tion’ is, indeed, maverially necessary in the case of the dpyey, as in 
that of the larpés. But, as of yapievres ra» larpav do not follow their 
profession for the sake of the fees, so the true dpywy does not govern 
for the sake of ‘honour.’ The final cause of his government is the 
public good, not his own advantage. In a noble community the 
good ruler is the object of the highest rsu7—the loyal devotion 
of his people. But how absurd it would be to say that he rules 
Jor the sake of their devotion! His consciousness of it is only an 
dxcyvyvdpevdv re rétos: his real rédos is the ¢vépyea xar’ dperny which 
results in the welfare of his loyal and devoted people. Thus the 
relation between ruler and ruled is misrepresented in its essential 
character when it is simply described as an ‘exchange.’ As an 
exchange it certainly presents itself concretely to the interested 
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parties; and the wise legislator tries to make it appear to them 1184 b. 6. 
a tolerably fair exchange; but, even in the worst mod:re‘a that still 

deserves the name, the fact that there is government at all implies 

a nisus towards social organisation, which is no more accounted 

for by the self-seeking of the governors, than the existence of 

tarpixn is explained by the fact that it is practised as a pscbapmxy 

T€xyn. 


§§ 8, 9.] Passing from the wéXs to its unit the ofxia, we find three p, 8. 
kinds of Sixao», resembling that between woAira: and yet differing 
from it—viz one kind appearing in the relation between husband 
and wife (rd oixovopscdy dixaov), another in the relation between 
father and children (ré marpexdy dixaov), and another in the relation 
between master and slaves (ré deanorsdv). These three kinds of 
3ixatov resemble the dixacoy between moXirat, in so far as they appear 
in relations involving the conduct of a moXirs (the paterfamilias) 
towards those who, though not wodiras, are individuals &» dvev od« 
dy «in weds: they differ from it, because the relations in which they 
appear are not between «Acevbepos xal tvoc—not between independent 
persons standing on a footing of equality. The slave and the 
child, as such, are not independent persons, but are, as it were, 
parts of the paterfamilias: he cannot therefore injure them, any 
more than he can injure himself: if we speak of justice or injustice 
appearing in his conduct towards them, it must be in a metaphorical 
sense. It is only towards his /ellow-citizens that a man can act 
justly or unjustly in the strict sense, Justice, strictly so called, 
appears in those relations which exist between men gud rational 
beings, striving to attain eddaporia by united action; it does not, 
except in a metaphorical sense, appear in those domestic relations, 
which, after all, are common to the irrational animals with man. 
For the three pepy ris olxias cf. Pol, A. 2. 1253 b. 1-10, and Pol. A. 
5- 1259 a. 37; in both passages olfcovopexn is divided into three 
parts—eororuyn, marpixn, and yaynn: of also E. NX. viii. 10. §§ 4-6 
for the analogues of these three domestic relations in woNsreia, 


§ 8. radrév rovrous] Ramsauer conjectures ratréy rovrg. b. 9. 


of ydp dorw dduia mpdg rd abrod dwhig| Peters takes arias 
with adxia—‘ We cannot speak (without qualification) of injustice 
towards what is part of one’s self’: but it perhaps ought to be 
taken with ra airov (sc. pépn), which would then be distinguished, 


1134 b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 12. 
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as ‘ parts strictly so called,’ from slave or child which is dowep pépos 
atrov: so, apparently, 47, AZ. i. 33. 1194 b. 10-14. 


xrqpa} ‘slave.’ For the rationale of this use of the term see 
Pol. A. 4. 1253 b. 23 sqq., and of Oecon. i. 5. 1344 a. 23. 


das Gy Y mpixoy nal xwproOy] Reading py before yepio6j 
(Lb, Mb), we must translate é#s—‘so long as.’ But the omission 
of pn (K>, Ob) is strongly supported by MW. MZ. i. 33. 1194 b. 14, 
15 Sowep yap pépos ri dort rou marpds 6 vids’ wAny Oray F8q AGBy rH 
rov avdpos rags nal yopio6y an’ avrov, rér’ 7dn év lodryre Kat dposdrnri 
dors TH Trarpi. 

Somep pépos abroi] See Pol. A. 4.125448. 9 7d 8é xripza Aeyeras 
Gonep xai rd pdépiov. té re yap pdptoy ov pdvoy dddov €or pdpeoy, dAdad 
kat dAd@s GAAov' dpuolws 8é nat rd xrqjpa’ 8d 6 pev Seamdrns rou SovXov 
deondrns povuy, exeivov 8 ovx €orw’ 6 d¢€ BovAos ov pdvovy Seawdrou SovAds 
€or, GAAd cai Odws éexeivov. tis pew ov» 7 Hvots rov SovAov «ai Tris 7 
Sivauis, €x Tourwy Spdov (6 yap pi) abrod duces GAN’ dAdov arvOperos dy, 
otros dice doidos dariv, d\Xov 3° eoriv dvOparos, bs dy xrijpa 7 [Bovr0x 
éoriv], xripa 8€ Spyavoy mpaxrixdv kai yopiordv), In £. LV. viii. 12. 2, 
3 a physiological explanation of cropyy (the germ of all social 
feeling) is found in the fact that rd réevov é§ avrov, 2. ¢. pépos avrov. 


aitdy 8 od8eis mpoaipetrar BAdwrew] This anticipates the con- 
clusion reached in chapters 9 and 11. BAdmrew (sc. mapa roy wdpor) 
pera mpoapecews = adkxeiv. 

§ 9. 8d odk Zorw d8ixia wpds airéy] Ramsauer’s conjecture ard, 
adopted by Susemihl, is very tempting, the argument being—‘ Since 
no man chooses to harm himself, and since his slaves and children 
are parts of himself, it follows (&é) that he cannot be unjust 
towards them (atrd)—~. e. civil justice and injustice do not appear 
in his relations to them—ovd’ dpa d&ixov ovd€ Bixaov rd mrodtrexdy (Sc. 
mpos aird),.’ 

xata vépov yap hy, nat év ols dwepuner...|! A reference to § 4. 
For a discussion of the question, How far Aristotle is right in 
holding that wos mpés atrots has nothing to do with the main- 
tenance and regulation of the relation between master and slave, 
see note on £. ¥. viii. 11. 7. That faithful slaves have rights the 
recognition of which tends to place them in a quasi-political 
position, is admitted in Oecon. i. 5.1344 b. 14 xpy 8€ nat reAos wpicbas 
maow. Sixatov yap xal cuppepor thy éheuOepiay xeicbas GOAov. 
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That the State has a right—+.g. in the interest of humanity—to 1184 b. 18. 

interfere with a man’s treatment of his slaves is, of course, another 
matter, and does not imply that Jefween him and his slaves there is 
vopos: for the State may also interfere with his treatment of 
animals: cf. Ramsauer—‘ é» ols éreqhixe: elvas wdu0s. "Ey ois: etenim 
wepi avréy, velut mepl rexvorotias, tpopins, madelas, leges esse, quibus 
parentes vel etiam heri quam maxime obligati sint, infitiari sane 
non est in animo.’ 


odro: 8° Foav .. . dpxecOar] This remark has not been made in b. 14. 
the Ethics: but of Pol. T. 7. 1283 b. 42 wodirns 8€ xowy pev 6 peréxwr 
Tou Gpxew xai dpyecOa eari, nab? éxdorny dé wortsreiay Erepos, mpos B€ rH» 
dpiotny 6 duvdpevos xal mpoatpoupevos dpyer Oar nai Gpyew mpos tov Biow ror 
Kat aperny. 

Scd pGddovy... at xrfpata] This is the doctrine of Pol. A. 5. b. 15. 
1259 a. 39 xat yap yuvaxds apyety xal réexvwv, ws CAevOépwv pév apycoir, 
ov réy aurdv 8€ rpdéroyv ths dpxns, dAAG yuvaixos péy rrodcriKas réxvav SE 
Baowtxes. Mich. Eph. has the following note here—é¢orw avdpi mpis 
yuvaixa lodrns, xabd dudw eAevOepot, xai fore wpds GAANAous Td olkovopsKdy 
Bixatov, Gro by rov moderexov’ ov yap ey TH wodcring iodrnre eiot mpds 
GAnhous os mapa pépos dpyew cal dpyerOar’ Set yap aei ro» dvdpa dpyxew, 
Sei pévros xal rHy yuvaixa éfovciay eye tear rev Geparavidor dndovdre 
cat rns tev eloxous(operoy oarnpias Kai puAakns. 


7d oixovopixdy Sixatoy| According to Pol. A. 5 olxovosen is the b. 17. 
genus, and Seororxn, narpixn, and yaprxy the species. 

The following is the version which the writer of the AZ. JZ. (i. 33. 
1194 b. 5-29) gives of this chapter—éorw 3) dixady rt, ds pacir, 
olxerg mpos Seondrny xal vig mpos watépa. rd 9° éy rovrots Sixasoy duwvupes 
dy ddfeer AdyerOar rq wodirexp Sixaip (Zorw yap (ro) dixasoy, imép ob 
dori 7 oKéyes, Td wodcrixdy Sixatov)* rovro yap pddiord dorw dv iodryrt 
(xowwwvol yap of woNirai ries, xal Sport BovAovrar elva rH ioe, rq dé 
rpérp érepor), rp 8¢ vig mpds warépa kal olxéry mpds Seordrny ov« dv 
Sdfecey elvar Sixatoy cibdv, ofre yap rE wodl rp cup mpds eye obre r7 
xetpi, dpoies 8d ovd" deaorp ray popier»’ Socavres dy ody Bdfeer yew nal 
6 vids mpés marépa’ Gowep yap pépos ri dors rov warpés 6 vids. Any Cray 
dn AGBy thy rou dv8pds rakiy xai xapioby ax’ avrov, rér’ fdn ey lodryrs 
cai dpodrnri darw rq marpi? of 8¢ roXirat rowvroi rewes ebéAovow elvas. 
os 8 abras od olkéry apos Seowdrny €or Sixatoy 81a Thy arn alriay’ rou 
yap Seondrov ri dorw & olxérns. ddAd 87 nal ef farw aire dixaoy, rd 
olxovopixdy Sixasoy wpds aurév driv, ov rovro o¢ ye npueis (nrovper, GAG 
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1184 b.17. 7d woXcrucdy’ év lodryre yap kal dpodryrt rd wodsrexdy Sixacov Souxew elvat. 
G\Aa 8) 71d pev ev yuvads cat avdpis xowovia Sixady dori eyyus rov 
sroXircxod Bixaiov’ xeipov per yap €oriy 7 yuvy Tov avdpds, GAX’ oixecdrepor, 
Kat peréxee lodryrds sras paddoy, didri éyyts tis wodsTiaHs Kosveovias 6 Bios 
aitav, Sore xai rd dixaoy rd yuvacel mpis dvdpa padtorad was Fon Tee 
@ArAwv worsrixdy eoriv, met oty eore Sixasoy Td dv wodstTicy Kowerig &, 
) Sixasocuvn xai 6 dixasos wept rd wodsrixdy Sixacoy dorras. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


In civil justice there are two elements, a natural and a conventional, That 

which is naturally just ts always and everywhere equally just, whether people 
deem it just or not: that which ts only conventionally just was originally in- 
different, and has been made just by law or fashion. Some maintain that there 
are no human institutions which are more than conventionally just, arguing 
that what is naturally of a certain kind is so invariably (e.g. fire ts tnvariably 
hot), whereas the justice of human institutions varies—what ts right at home is 
not necessarily right in Persia. To this it may be replied: The Divine nature 
ts indeed invariable ; but we are here concerned with human institutions : ther 
Justice certainly varies ; but thes does not prove that there ts not a natural as 
well as a conventional element in them; for in the concrete world variations 
are natural. Which are natural and which merely conventional among 
human institutions, although both those which are natural and those which are 
conventional vary, ts as plain as tt ts which hand is naturally the stronger, 
although either may be ¢he stronger. In proportion as a given constitution falls 
short of the ideal constitution, tts institutions will exhibit more of the comven- 
tional element. 

A just rule ts a untuersal which has just acts under tt as particulars. 
‘Unjust act’ and ‘unjust rule’—‘act of justice’ and ‘just rule’ differ. 
The ‘unjust rule, whether unjust naturally or conventionally, ts prior 
fo the‘ unjust act.’ Similarly, the ‘just rule’ ts prior to the‘ act of frustice,’ 
or rather to the‘ just act, for the expression ‘act of justice’ ought to be retained 
to mark the rectification of an unjust act. 


b.18. §1.] That which is nafurally right (rd gucexév dixaoy) is right in 
itself always and everywhere, whether it be deemed right or no; 
that which is conventionally right (rd vousxdy Sixaoy), in itself neither 
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right nor wrong, has been made right by the »éyos of a community, 1184 b. 18, 
and continues to be right only so long as the pos declares it to be 
right. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that vopsxdy, 
as here distinguished from void», must not be confounded with 
yéutpoy as distinguished from for in v. 1. 8. Ta dupa are all 
those things which are recognised as right by the law and fashion 
(véyos) of a community; some of these are nafurally, or in them- 
selves, right (pices dixaa), others are only conventionally right (vdpp 
Bicaca). It is also to be noticed that (here in § 1) the writer, in 
describing 1d vopsxd» Sicaoy, seems to have in view only things 
which, being in themselves neither right nor wrong, are made right 
by »dyuos. He apparently forgets that also things which are in 
themselves wrong often become conventionally right. But in § 5 
he uses words which may be understood to imply that both things 
indifferent and things wrong may become wpyp Sixaa—<dpoiws d€ 
cai ra py Gvowa add’ dvOpemwa Sixaia ob ra’rd savraxoi, énet oF8' ai 
woktretat, dAAd pia povor wavraxyot xara dicw 4 dpiorn. Here the 
reference must be to the wapexSeBnxviat wodtretac in which much that 
is mapa vow, or in itself wrong, is deemed right, #.¢. is conven- 
tionally right—in which, in fact, the dad man is the good citizen. 
The more perfect a wodcreia is—z.e¢. the nearer it approaches to 
the ideal of 4 xara giow 4 dpiorn, the more fully will its wpa 
realise the requirements of rd qvocxdy dixatov, the element of 
vouixdy Bixaoy in its institutions and customs being small and 
consisting of what was originally :nd:fferen/, rather than of what is 
in itself wrong. 


rod 82 wohirexod] Kb and CCC omit these words, and read ydp 
before guoiwdy. The omission may be easily explained as a slip of 
the eye caused by the similarity of the last words of ch. 6 and the 
omitted first words of ch. 7. K> has frequent omissions of this 
kind. On the other hand, the interpolation of moAcrexod here, per 
dittographiam, would be very natural. At any rate, it seems certain 
that the writer of the Af, 1. read here rov 8¢ &xaiov instead of rot 
8¢ wodtrixod Suaiov, for his version (i. 33. 1194 b. 30) not only 
begins—rav &¢ dicaiwy dori ra pév Groen, ra d¢ véduqp, but ends 
(1195 a. §) with words which, if they mean anything, mean that it 
is not ré wodttuxdy dixacoy which is divisible into 1rd dvoudy and ro 
vouixoy Sixatov.— BeArsoy ody dixatoy Td card Hvow Tov xara yépor. GAN’ $ 
(nrovper, dixady dove woderixdy Td dé woAsrixdy cots Td vop—, Ov Td OdoEL. 


1134 b. 18. 


b. 22. 


b. 38. 


b. 24. 
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The difference between the Fifth Book with rod 8¢ wodcrixod ducaiov 
«rd. and the MM. M. with rd moderexdy éors 1d voup od rd Gvaes SEEMS 
to be ‘due to the fact that the writer of the 17. 47. does not keep 
clearly before his mind the distinction which the writer of the Fifth 
Book marks by the terms wépipoy and vopixdy. 


pvas AutpodcPar| Jackson’s note is—‘the editors point out that 
this passage is inconsistent with Herod. vi. 79 drowa 8¢€ é€ur: LeAo- 
movynaino: vo préar reraypevar car dydpa aiypdAwrov eéxrivery, and 
v.77 xpdvp 8¢ Edvody oeas dipvdws drorsunodpevo. But, as Blakesley 
remarks, the prisoners in the latter case being the Chalcidian 
Hippobotae, two minae “may be considered as the ransom of a 
man-at-arms, not of an inferior soldier.’ One mina, then, may 
have been the ransom of men of the lowest rank.’ 


4 1d alya .... mpéBara] Jackson’s note here is—‘*On the 
strength of Herodot. ii. 42 dcot peév 8) cds OnBacos Bovyra ipdw § 
vouod tov OnBaiov eloi, vtros pév vuv mavres diwy drexdueroe aiyas 
@iovor, Muretus proposed to read atya Ad 6vew dAAd py wpdBara. 
Cf. N. E.ix. 2. § 6, de Mirabilibus 844 2.35. (In Athen. iv. 138 f. 
Ovove. 38 é€v rais xoriow atyas dAdo & ovdey lepeiow Zeus is not the 
divinity honoured.) But the addition of Su does not explain the 
awkward antithesis of the singular afya and the plural 800 spdéfara. 
Is it possible that aAAa yy is a corruption of pilav #2?’ To aiyas Ovew 
GAda py mpcBara pnd ts might be suggested ; but Zell’s conclusion 
is perhaps the safest—‘ Mureti conjectura admodum blanditur ; sed 
cum Aristoteles aliam rem h. |. significare potuerit sibi et popula- 
ribus suis tam notam, quam nobis nunc ignotam, ab auctoritate 
codicum recedere nolui.’ 


Ovew Bpacidg| See Thuc. v. 11. 


Ta Wydtopatsdy}] The distinction between a »éyos which 
embodies the permanent necessities of the State and is presumably 
in accordance with ‘the nafural fitness of things,’ and a Wquopa 
which meets an unexpected and presumably temporary condition 
of affairs, is a commonplace in Greek political thought. One of 
the characteristics which mark the declension from vos of § 
€oxarn 8npoxparia is that government by yodicyvara, or special 
decrees of the people, has taken the place of the rule of »épos, or 
the Constitution: see Pol. A. 4. 1292 a. 2 érepor 8¢€ ei80s 8npoxparias 
TO Wot pereivat rev apxydv, cay pdvoy 7 modimms, dpxew 8é Tov wdpow 
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Erepov el8os Snpoxparias réAA\a pe elvas ravrd, xipcov 3° eivat rd wAROos 1184 b. 94. 
kai py Tov ydpov. rovro 8¢ yiveras Gray ra Wydicpara Kipia 7 GANG ph 6 
ydpos, oupBaives d€ rovro 8:d rovs dnpaywyous. ev perv yap Tais xara 
yépov Snuoxparovpévats ov yiveras Snpaywyds, aAd’ of BéArioro ray 
rokiray cioiy €v mpoedpig® drov 8 ol vduor pn eioe xuptot, evravda yivoyra 
dnuaywyoi. pdvapxos yap 6 Bypos yiverat, avvOeros els éx rroAdav ol 
yap moddol xuptol eiow ovy as Exagros GA\Ad mdyres. “Opnpos 8€ soiay 
Aéyes ove ayabiy elvas woAuKotpaviny, morepow TavTyny f Gray TAciovs dow ol 
dpxovres ws Exacros, ddndov. 6 8 ody rowiros Sipos, dre pdvapyos wy, 
(nret povapyxeiy dia 7d py GpxerOas brd vdpov, cai yiveras Seororixds, Sore 
of xddaxes Evripot, kai €orw 56 Snpos otros ayd\cyor Tay povapxiay TH 
rupawvids, 8d cal rd 00s rd ard, xai Gude seororud roy BeArridver, 
cal ra Wnpicpara Sonep éxei ra emirdypara, cal 6 Snuayoyds cal 6 xddak 
of avrot nal dyddoyov. xal pddtora 8° éxdrepos (rrap’) éxarépors loyvovow, 
of pév xddaxes wapa Trois Trupawos, ol b¢ Snpaywyol rois Snpos rots 
roouros. But, although government by Wnpiopara is thus opposed 
to that by »dyos, as caprice is opposed to reason, it is none the less 
true that @ single \npioua may be the vehicle of reason—may 
secure the realisation of that which is really or ‘naturally’ right, in 
an exceptional case which the general rule laid down by »épos 
could not meet: see v. ro. 6. 


§ 2. eviotgs] See note on £.M. i. 3. 2. CK Grant, Lthics, 
Essay ii. vol. i. p. 150 on the opposition between Law and Nature. 


Sr x.t.d.] The gos referred to argue—Nature is invariable; the b. 25 
institutions of men (rd dixaa) vary; therefore they have no 
‘natural’ foundation. The writer meets this argument in §§ 3 and 4, 
by pointing out that ‘being variable’ and ‘having a natural 
foundation’ are not incompatible characteristics. While all human 
institutions (as distinguished from the functions of the godhead) 
are ‘variable, some of them are ‘natural’ and some of them are 
‘conventional.’ Which are ‘ natural’ and which ‘conventional’ is 
as plain as it is which hand is ‘naturally’ the stronger. 


nai dv Mépoag] The editors compare the Minos 315 E—316 A, b. 36. 
where these words occur in a similar context. 


§ 8. roéro 8... b. 30 08 Goa] This is a very awkward passage. b. 37. 
Tovru is apparently ra Sicaa mveicba, This statement is untrue, 
and yet true in a sense. ‘Among the gods’ xuweiras rd dixua 
oi8anes—t,¢. justice in the abstract is ‘eternal and immutable’ ; 


1184 b. 27. 


b. 34. 


1185 a. 2. 
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‘among men,’ however, xunrdv ray rd Sixatco»—all human institutions 
are mutable; but not mutable in the sense of being entirely 
arbitrary: their mutability is not inconsistent with rd eisai re cai 
gvoa in them. In the sphere of mathematics, and in the sphere of 
inorganic nature (e.g. rd wip), there are no variations ; but in the 
sphere of biological adaptation, to which ra 8&ixasa— man’s actions— 
belong, variahons are natural. ‘Then follow the words dAX’ cpus... 
ov duce, which are unnecessary because they have been anticipated 
by the words gor: pév rt cal pioet. Jackson makes the whole section 
roiro 8 ...0v gvoe parenthetical; but this, after all, removes 
formally rather than practically the difficulty inherent in the 
sequence—rap" jyiv 3 gore péy Te mat pucet, xuwyrdy pévros way, ANN 
Spus dori Td pev pice 13 8’ od Guce. However, we must not expect 
too much logical order from the present writer, who, moreover, 
expresses himself so awkwardly as to seem guilty of the inac- 
curacy of ascribing Stxaca (through dxivyra dixaa) to the gods, con- 
trary to the express teaching of his school (see £. WV. x. 1178 b. 
10). It is to relieve him of responsibility for such an inaccuracy 
that Susemihl brackets the whole clause xairoc mapd ye 28... o 
gice 30. But perhaps we need not understand ewvetras ta Sixaca 
after ovdaues 29, with Grant, Jackson, Susemihl, and Peters, It 
may be allowable to supply xcwetras Td does. 


§ 4. wdvras] Bekker reads rivas, against all the MSS. apparently, 
and against JZ. JZ, i. 33. 1194 b. 33. 


§ 5. dvodvrar . . . mwhodouw] sc. of eusopor, Jackson. Dealers buy- 
ing up corn or wine in large quantities compute by means of large 
units of measurement ; but when they retail their stock they find 
it convenient to use smaller units—e. g. bottles instead of hogsheads. 
It may be useful to append here the passage in which the writer of 
the AL, M. discusses the distinction between 16 duces dixacov and rd 
yopq Sixatov—i. 33. 1194 b. 30 ray 8é dxaiwy cori ra pev Gioer ra dé 
yop. et 8 otras trodapSdvew py as pnderore dy peranecdvra’ Kai yap 
ra vce: dvra peradauSavovor peraBodjs. A€yw 8’ olov el rH dprorepa 
pederauev mavres del Badrew, ywoineba dv audidfioe’ GANG dice ye 
aporepa éoriv, cat ra Seta ovdev frrov muce Bedrriw dori ris apiorepas, 
cay ndvra rompev TH apiotepg xabanep ty Beta. 088" ors peranisrrover, 
3a rovro otk éorw huces add’ ef ws emt rd TOAD Kal rdv TAcin xpdvor 
ovr Stapéves 7 aptorepa ovca apiorepa xal 9 defia Seka, rovro dvces 
€oriv, doavras eri ray duces dixaiwy, wy, ef peraSddrXer 81a THY Nuerépay 
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xphnow, a rovr ox gorw Bixacoy vos, dAX’ éorw. 1d ydp as emi rd 1185 8.3. 
word siapevoy, rovro duce: Sixasoy mpoparés. & yap Gy nyeis Odopeba xad 
vopicaper, Touro Kal gor: Sixatoy fon Kat KaAdovpey xara ydpor dixatop. 

BeéArcov ov Bixaoy rd xara vow rov Kara vépov, GAN’ 6 (rrovper, dixarov 

€ors wodtricdy, 1d 8é wodtrixdy dori Td von, 06 Td ducer. 


§§ 6 and 7.] ‘ We have a transition of subject now,’ says Grant, a 5. 

‘a return from the digression on civil justice, to inquire into 
individual responsibility, &c. The transition is made by saying 
that the principles of justice and injustice (rd 8icacoy and 1d d&cxov) 
are universals, and differ from just and unjust acts.’ See AZ, ©, 
1. 33. 1195 a. 8 rd 8 Gdicow nal ro adixnpa ddfeev Gy eivar ovrw ravrdv, 
ovx éore 8€° 1d pew ydp Gudv dor rd vou optopévoy, olowy rd Thy mapa- 
xaraOnxny droorepjoas ddkxoyv éori, rd 8 adixnua éorw rd on adixws Tt 
mpaga, dpoiws 8 rd Sixasoy xa 1d dixaronpdynpa ov raurdév® rd pév yap 
Sixasoy rd rep wip apropevory, 7d 8 Sixaompaynya 1o 1a Sixata mparreww. 


§ 7. xa@’ Ixacrov 82 adrav .. . émoxewréov] Ramsauer is perhaps . 18. 
right in suspecting that these words are interpolated. The word 
vorepow can scarcely point to anything so near as the following 
chapter, to which Zell and Michelet make it refer. The Polttcs 
(‘intended book or books sep) wy’ Jackson) or Rhel. (i. 13. 
1373 b. 1 sqq.) could not be referred to in this way by the writer of 
the Fifth Book. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Just and unjust acts being what we have described, to act justly or unjustly 
aman must perform them voluntarily. If he perform them involuntarily, they 
are accidentally or nominally, not really, just or unjust acts ; i.e. they are merely 
just or unjust acts, not his just or unjust acts. Thus, if a man restore a 
deposit involuntarily under compulsion, he ‘acts zustly’ in a nominal, not 
in areal sense. Further, a voluntary act may be done either with or without 
deliberate choice, i.e. either after we have turned st over in our minds, or with- 
out previous thought. Now, to apply these distinctions to the classification of the 
ways in which one member of society may ‘hurt’ another— 

(1) When one man hurts another without knowing that he is doing so, and 
in circumstances in which he could not be expected to know, we say that ‘an 
accident’ has happened. 

xk 
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(2) But when he might have known, though acting without evil intent, we 
say that his act ts ‘culpable'—for an act which can be traced to something in 
the man (here to his not knowing when he might have known) ts ‘ culpable,’ an 
act which is due to something external to the man (e.g. to his not knowing 
when it was impossible for him to know) ts a mere ‘accident.’ 

(3) When a man hurts another knowingly, but without premeditation, e.g. 
in anger, his act ts an ‘act of injustice, but he is not himself in virtue of 
st ‘an unjust man.’ 

(4) If, however, he hurt, deliberately choosing to do so, i.e. with premedita- 
tion, he is ‘an unjust man,’ and his act ts an ‘act of injustice’ in the strict 
sense, i.e. one for which strictly no excuse can be found. But where 
sudden anger causes a man to inflict hurt, premeditation ts excluded, and an 
extenuating circumstance may be found in the provocation which roused his 
anger ; for anger arises when a man thinks that he ts unjustly treated ; and in 
judging the act which springs from his anger, we have toask—‘ Has he been 
unjustly treated?—How far has he received real provocation?” Here t 
ts evident that both parties may dispute in good faith, each believing that he has 
justice on his side. Not so where the question ts not about the justice of 
an admitted act, but whether (e.g. in a business transaction) something has 
been done or not,e.g.if A asserts that he has paid B,and B denies A’s assertion, 
one of the parties must be deliberately trying to treat the other unjustly, unless 
the whole dispute be due to a slip of memory. 

Lt ts of course with the discrimination of the different degrees of gretlt attack- 
ing to voluntary transgressions that a court of criminal justice has mainly te 
do. But there are certain involuntary actions which tt cannot overlook— 
those involuntary actions which are not done accidentally in consequence of an 
excusable ignorance of mere particulars, but are blindly and ignorantly done 
sender the influence of brutal and unnatural impulses. 


§ 1.] Rhef. i. 13 should be read carefully with this chapter. The 
following is the version of the subject of this chapter given by the 
writer of the J. 14.—he does not seem to have had the chapter 
before him in the form in which we have it— Af, AZ. i. 33. 1195 a. 
14 wére ody Td Sixatoy, Kai wére ob; ds anAds pev eireiv, Gray mparrp 
Kara mpoaipeow Kai éxovoiws (rd 8é éxovoiws & Rv, eipyrar ev Trois érdve 
jpiv), cal Grav ei8as cal by Kat @ nai oF Evexa, ovrws Sixatoy mparres. 
dpoiws cai @oavTws Kai 6 ddicos Eora db «lads xal by nai @ Kat od évexn. 
Grav 8€ pnOév rovrwy ei8as mpdfy tt Gdixov, Gdixos pév odx orw, aruyns 
d¢. ef yap oldpevos réy roA€uov amoxreivery Tov Tarépa arexrewey, Gduoy 
pev re epager, adixet pévros ovbeéva, aruxet 8é. émel otwy rd pay adexew rd 
ddixa mparrovra év rq ayvoeiv €are rovro, & xal pixpdy émave dAéyero, crap 
ph el8as und’ dv Brarre pnd’ & wn’ ob Evexe GAN’ Fon xal ry dyroay 
dioptoréoy eoriv, was av ywouems ris dyvoias, dy BAdwret, ovn ddexnoes. 
fora 87 obros 6 Sopiopds. Gray pév yap 7 dyvoa alria f rov mpagai re, 
ovx éxdby rovro mparre, Sore oie adixes’ Grav 3é rhs dyvolas abris J 
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airwos, kal mparry Ts xara Thy dyvoay fs airis airios éoriv, obros fbn 1195 a. 15: 
adixet, nat Sixaiws ddixos 6 rosovros KAnOnoeras, oloy emi tev pebvdévrer. 
ol yap peOvorres xai mpafavrés rt xaxdy adixotow’ THs yap dyvoias atroi 
elow airvos’ éfqy yap avrois pi) wivew rocovroy, Sor ayvoncayras rurrey 
roy warépa. dpolws [cai] éxi rév Grow dyvoiay doa piv yivovras 3: 
avrovs, of xara ravras ddicotyres ddixor’ Sv 8€ py avroi elow alrios, dA’ 
9) dyvoia xdxeivors éorly alria rois mpdfacn rou mpatas, ove dda, gory 
& 9 roavurn dyvoa » guvown, oloy rd radia ayvootvra Tovs marépas 
runTovo.y, dAX’ } éy rovrus dyvoia Huowy odaa ov To dua ry mpaty 
raurnv ra radia AéyerOa ddixa’ 1) yap dyvoa alria rov mparrew ravta, 
rns 8 dyvoias ove aita atria, 86 ov’ ddixa A€yorrat. 

§ 1. dxdy] see Khel. i. 13. 1373 b. 27 fore by 1d adixcioOa rd bd 8.17. 
éxdvros ra ddixa ndoxew" 1d yap ddueiv Sproras mpérepov éxovoroy eivas. 


ots ydp oupBéByxe .. . apdrrovow] 7. ¢. ra card cupPeBnxds dinaa f a. 18. 
axa mparrovow. 


§ 2. dorar mr. G8ixor] 2. ¢. dducov card ovpSeAnxds. a. 23. 
§ 83. wpdrepoy] of £. £. ii. 9. 1225 b. 1. sq. and Z£. XV. iil. 1. 20. @ 23. 


of (&vexa) ... Tivos Evexa] the tendency or result of the act: see # 35. 
Grant’s note on iii. 1. 18. 


ndxelvew Ixaoroy ph xard oupPeBynxds pyde Big] ‘mistake and a. 26. 
compulsion being excluded in each case.’ Tumrew rdv warépa card 
ovpSeAnxés would be to beat him, mistaking him for some one else ; 
runtey roy warépa Big, to beat him in the circumstances described in 
line 27. Mich. Eph. is right in explaining py card cupBeBnxds here 
as equivalent to py & dyvoay. His words are—rd 3¢ py} xard oup- 
BeBnxds, emi rov eldévar ra xabéxacra’ card ovpBeBnads Se yropi{os dy ris 
raura by i dyvowa axovowy erroies rd yuvdpevoy, ovrws Os airés delxrvew’ 6 
yap rév warépa runrey éy vuxrouayig, cat yrepl{or peév ors drOpesrov 
rumra, cyvomy b¢ Sri by runres 6 marhp avrov éotiy, xara cupBeAnxds ay 
et) wept ray warépa 4 mpafis, os mpos pév drOpwmor cal! aird, ws 8¢ spos 
warépa xara cupSeBnkds’ Sore nai dxovoros } wpds Tov marépa UBpis rou vio. 


7d 8h dyvoodpevoy, 4 ph dyvoodpevoy pey ph dw’ adrg 8 dv, 4 Big, a. 31. 
dxodcvor] Have we a three-fold or a two-fold division of dover 
here? Mich. Eph. tells us—a two-fold division. He says—2de d¢ éy 
wh A€ke rp Bla avri rod H rd ANNA ypdghew... 1d ydp ph dx airg dAAd 
Big dxovowov. According to this view, then, # is not disjunctive but 
explanatory, and we have the old division into ra & dyvou» and ra 

Kka2 
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dyvoway, éxev mparres  ampaxrei, woAAG S€ ray rowvTey mparropev ov 1185 b. 8. 
BovAXevodpevos ov8€ mpovoncavres, dvayxn Td ev spoaperdv array éxovcioy 

eivat, 76 8° éxovctoy jy mpoarperdy, kal ra pév Kara mpoaipeow mayra éxovowa 

etvat, ra 8 dxovora py mavra xara mpoaipecw. Cf. E. N. iii. 2. 16 éxovorop 

per dy haiveras (7d mpoatperdy), rd 3° exovctov ov may mpoatperdy’ GAN’ pa 

yt TO mpoBeBovdrcupévoy 5 

§§ 6-9.] There are three forms of BAd8_7—viz. drvxnya, dudprnpa, b. 11. 
and ddixnua. When the hurt is inflicted per’ ayvoias and the agent 
is not the cause of the ayvoua—the circumstances being such that he 
could not be expected to foresee what is going to happen—the hurt 
iS aN drvynua, an accident, or misadventure. It belongs to the class 
of ra &° dyvoray (EZ. N. iii. 1. 13). When the hurt is inflicted per’ 
a@yvoias, but the agent is the cause of the dyvos (2.¢. acts dyroo»— 
E. E. ii. 9, £. N. iii. 1. 14—as a drunken man does—but not with 
the dyvoa of the poxénpds—<L. N. iii. 1. 14—for the words dvev d¢ 
xaxias exclude that kind of ignorance), and might be expected, but 
for this voluntary ayvou, to foresee what is going to happen, the 
hurt is a dydprnya—culpadle. When a man inflicts hurt ees pev 
ps) mpoBovAevoas 8, under the sudden influence of one of the natural 
elementary passions of human nature—especially @vpés—the hurt is 
an adienpa—an injury. But we cannot infer from an injury inflicted 
under such circumstances that the agent is a bad or unjust man. 
If, however, the injury is inflicted deliberately, with premeditation, 
then we may infer that the agent is a bad or unjust man. 

There are thus really four kinds of BAd8y which a court of justice 
has to distinguish, A hurts B. It is for the court to find out 
whether the hurt is an drvynpa, or a dudprnpa, Or an ddlxnua dvev 
mpovoias, OF an ddixnpa éx mpovoias. 

§ 6. BAaBéy] AAdsy is hurt or damage as such generically ; while 
wilful hurt, #.¢. injury, is adicnpa: see Liddell and Scott 8. v. BAdBy. 

per dyvoias] not, as Rams. seems to think, equivalent to a b. 12. 
dyvoay, The writer uses per’ cyvoias as a neutral phrase to cover 
ra O¢ dyvoray, 1.¢. arvynpara, and a dyvody mpadrre, %.¢. dpaprjpara 
strictly so called. 

dpapripara | ‘here includes druyqpara as well as dyaprqyara in the 
narrower sense in which the word is used in § 7.’ Jackson. 


4 ody ¢] ds vulg. Rassow (Forsch, p. 61) restores ¢, the reading b. 16. 
of K> (and CCC), as being consistent with rovrg, line 14 above. 


1136 b.16. 


b. 17. 
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§ 7. Srav ... dpdprnpa| The editors compare Réel. i. 13. 1374 
b. 6 gorw drvynpara pév Soa swapdAoya xai pr) ard poxOnpias, anaprnpara 
8¢ doa pi) mapdAoya Kal py ard rrornpias, adianpara 8¢ Soa pyre wapdAcya awd 
wovnplas re éoriv’ ra yap &¢ emOuvpiay amd woynpias. Ramsauer very 
appositely quotes Phys. B. 197 a. 18 xal rd hava: elval re mapdAcyor 
ry Tuxny opbas. db yap Adyos f radv del dvrwy, } Trav as ext rd woArd, H BE 
rvxn év rois ywwouévots mapa ravra. The Paraph. Heliod. illustrates 
the difference between arvxnua (rd 80 dyvonay mpdrrey) and dudprnpa 
(rd dyvootvra mparrew) as follows—Kal duaprnya pév dor, Srav res BAaWy 
ria dxovaiws pév, mapacxay 8¢ ria ris BAGBns airiay® olov, cirig ev dep To- 
Ector, dv 1) evedéxero dvOpwrov raptévas, épdvevc€ twa" obtos yap deey pay 
dréxrewe rov avOpwroy, mapérxe 8¢ alriay rod ddvou rd éy rooure réry 
rofever, “Arvynpua 8€ ¢orw, Sray mapa macav mpocdoxiay 7 BAGBn cupPe. 
olov, ef ris rofevwr en’ épynpias, ovr cupBay, mapidvra twa anéxrever’ 
évravOa ydp mapadoyés tis 7 BAGBn curéBn wai mapadofos, xal ovder és 
aird auveredecey 6 Prawas, ef pry xara ovpBeBnxds, GAN’ eEwGew 4 airia 


aca Tov dédvou. 


dvev 8é xaxias] added (as 1) awd wommpias is added in the passage 
quoted from the Ahe/.) to exclude the chronic dyvoa of the poyOnpés, 
as distinguished from the temporary dyvo of the pebver. What is 
called in E. XN. iii. 1.14 the adyvoa of opyy is also excluded: for the 
6up@ troy is said in § 8 of the present chapter to act ei8a¢ pep pd 
mpoBovaevaas 8¢, In £. X. iii. 1. 14 he is coupled with the pe@ver as 
ayvoav—see Jackson’s note on v. 8. 6, in which he calls attention 
to this difference between the ‘Aristotelian’ view and the 
‘Eudemian.’ It is to be noted, however, that in § 12 of the 
present chapter the writer speaks of those who act da mdOos (pare 
gvoxdy pyr’ dvOpwmvoy, it is true) aS dyvootvres. 

We are to understand the dyaprnpara, then, of this section as 
BddBa inflicted by a drunken or careless (but not necessarily vicious) 


person. Such a person would be cudpae reus, in the language of 


Roman law. BAd§8a: inflicted under the influence of anger belong 
to the class of d&«npara—injuriae dolo commissae—not to that of 
duaprnpara. ‘Arvynua is the casus of Roman Law: c/ Gaius iii. 
§ 211 (p. 227, ed. Gneist)—‘Is injuria autem occidere intelligitur 
cujus dolo (resulting in ddicnya) aut culpa (resulting in dudprqpa) id 
acciderit, nec ulla alia lege damnum (1%. ¢. BAd8y) quod sine injuria 
datur reprehenditur: itaque inpunitus est qui sine culpa et dolo 
malo, casu (resulting in arvxnua) quodam damnum committit’ 
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Cf. Menander apud Stob. Ec/. Phys. ii. 8 (Meineke, vol. iv. p. 198) 1185 b. 17. 
druxnpa xddixnua dsvahopay exes’ | rd pev 3d royxny yiyvera, rd 8° alpéves. 
The following passage from Justinian iv. 3. §§ 3-8 (p. 227, ed. 
Gneist) may be compared to illustrate the nature of cudpa (resulting 
in dudprnya), and its difference from casus (resulting in drvynpa)— 
‘Ac ne is quidem hac lege tenetur qui casu occidit, si modo culpa 
ejus nulla inveniatur .... . Itaque si quis, dum jaculis ludit vel 
exercitatur, transeuntem servum tuum trajecerit, distinguitur. 
Nam si id a milite quidem in campo, eoque ubi solitum est 
exercitari, admissum est, nulla culpa ejus intelligitur; si alius tale 
quid admiserit, culpae reus est. Idem juris est et de milite, si is 
in alio loco quam qui exercitandis militibus destinatus est id 
admisit. Item si putator ex arbore dejecto ramo servum tuum 
transeuntem occiderit, si prope viam publicam aut vicinalem id 
factum est, neque proclamavit, ut casus evitari possit, culpae reus 
est; si proclamavit, neque ille curavit cavere, extra culpam est 
putator. Aeque extra culpam esse intelligitur, si seorsum a via 
forte vel in medio fundo caedebat, licet non proclamavit, quia eo 
loco nulli extraneo jus fuerat versandi. Praeterea si medicus qui 
servum tuum secuit dereliquerit curationem, atque ob id mortuus 
fuerit servus, culpae reus est. Imperitia quoque culpae annu- 
meratur, veluti si medicus ideo servum tuum occiderit, quod eum 
male secuerit aut perperam ei medicamentum dederit. Impetu 
quoque mularum quas mulio propter imperitiam retinere non 
potuerit, si servus tuus oppressus fuerit, culpae reus est mulio. 
Sed et si propter infirmitatem retinere eas non potuerit, cum alius 
firmior retinere potuisset, aeque culpae tenetur. Eadem placuerunt 
de eo quoque qui cum equo veheretur impetum ejus aut propter 
infirmitatem aut propter imperitiam suam retinere non potuerit.’ 


dpaprdve pév yap Stay} apy) dv adre yf rijs alrias] ‘It is plain,’ says b. 18. 
Jackson, ‘ that this sentence ought to restate the distinction already 
drawn between drvynya and dyadprnya: but it is difficult to see how 
Stay 9 dpxi év aire 7 THs aitias—so the MSS., except H® Mb [and 
B*] (which have xaxias), and all the editors—can be equivalent to 
py mapuddyes, and crav éfwGev to wapaddéyes. Moreover, » dpxy ris 
alrias is a strange phrase. Hence I have supposed airias to be a 
corruption of dyvoias, and I find the strongest possible confirmation 
of my conjecture both in the Z. WV. and in the A. Mf, Cf. BLN. iii. 

5. § 8: also § 7: and J. AZ. i. 33. 1195 a. 27....b. 4.’ Susemihl 
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adopts Jackson’s ayvoias. It is true that 9 dpyy ras alrias (== prin- 
cipium causae) is a strange phrase; and I should feel tempted to 
mend it, either by substituting another word for airias', or by 
retaining airias in another sense, as equivalent to crimznis instead 
of causae, were it not for the fact that I find Hippocrates (wepl 
dpxains inrpixns 1. ed. Littré vol. i. p. §70) using the same expression 
9 apx}) ths airias = princtpium causae—éxdcor éxexeipnoay wepi lyrpuas 
Adyew f} ypadew, indberw adiow airéotow brobépevas rH Ady—, Oepyuds, 
4 Yoxpdr, 4 dypdy, } Enpdr, GD’ 8 1 dy dddwow, és Bpayd yorres, rhe 
apxhy rijs altins roicw avOpdaroc Tey vovcwr re cai rov Gaxarov, xual 
sao. Thy aitény, dy f 800 mpobeyevor, ev moddoics pév Kai oloe A€¢youcs 
carapavées eioly duapravoyres. The fact that the phrase does else- 
where occur (though not in the Aristotelian writings), to my mind 
turns the balance in favour of retaining it here. 


§ 8. ciScés] ‘Thus 6 Ovpe roy is accounted edds. In WV. £. iii. 
1.§ 14 he is classed with the peso» as an dyvoay: érepor 38 goee 
nai +d 80 dyvoiay mparrew rou dyvooivra woe 5 yap peOvew h dpyfs- 
pevos ov Boxset 3s ayvoray mparrety, GANG oid tt Tey elpnudvar, ove eidas dé, 

’ dyvody.’ Jackson, ad loc. 


Soa dvayxaia 4 puoixd cupBaiver trois dvOpswois] Jackson points 
out that this second éea is the subject of cupBaive. He accordingly 
removes Bekker’s commas after ra6y and gvaud. Mich. Eph. distin- 
guishes between dvorxa and avayxaia ra6n— eioi 8¢ abn puoied, Epwres, 
Aidmat, HdBor° dvayxaia 8é weiva Biya: but | think it is doubtful whether 
any distinction is intended. The writer probably wishes merely to 
point out that certain normal appetites (called indifferently gvoced 
Or d»ayxaia) common to all men, breaking out suddenly to seek 
satisfaction, may occasion injurious acts which must be treated 
differently in the criminal court from injurious acts deliberately 
planned for the satisfaction of these (natural) or other (factitious) 
appetites. It is true, however, that in vii. 4. 2 the dvayxaia with 
which the axparjs drAa@s is concerned are identified with ra wept 
Thy Tpopyy Kai Ty ray adpodiwiay ypeiavy, and that another sphere is 


1 E. g. alxlas: this term (see v. 2. 13), well known to Athenian law, occurs 
in Plato, Legg. ix, to which the present chapter is so deeply indebted ; and in 
Pol. ii. 4. 1262 a. 26 alxlas committed by persons who are dyvootvres are 
distinctly contemplated. H*, M», and B%, with «asias, might be supposed to 
exhibit a divergent form, which, when compared with the alrias of other 
MSS., would point to an original alsias. 
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assigned to the dxpanjs Gvuov. Accordingly, f it is necessary to 1185 b. $1. 
suppose that the writer means to distinguish dvayxaia and dvoid 

here, it would be true to say that (as Jackson explains ad Joc. 

P. 112) quod maby are doa xowd waor Kal ep doov xowa (EL. NX. vii. 

6. 2), and d»ayxaia man a species of the voued, including émévpia 

al wept thy rpopny x.r.X. 


od pdvro. ww dSinor Sid tadra odSe wovnpot’ od ydp 8:4 poxOnplav 4 b. 23. 
BAGBn’* Srav 8 ax wpoaipdcews, ESixos nal poxOnpds] 7. ¢. the merely 
instinctive operation of these natural passions, resulting in injurious 
acts, does not argue a bad character. It is when these passions are 
made ‘objects of reflection,’ and when the means of gratifying 
them to the injury of other people are deliberately sought out, that 
we can infer a bad character. It is obvious that among these 
natural passions there are some which call in the aid of reflection 
more readily than others: cf vii. 6. 3, where émOvpia generally, as 
distinguished from 6vyés, is described as éri8ovdos. Hence the 
prominence given in the present passage to ra éx Ovpou as examples 
of ra pn ée mpovoias. 

For the distinction between injurious acts produced by the un- 
premeditated operation of dvayxaia 4} dvoid maby, and injury inflicted 
deliberately—especially in the form of oveofavyria—in order to 
gratify spite or greed, see Prod/. KO. 13. 951 b. 27 (quoted by Zell 
and Ramsauer)—ro pév yap ddiceiy xal & dpyjy cai da Pd8ov cal 
3c ewbupiay nal 8s’ Dra woddd yiverat, xal od pdvov ex mpovoias’ rd be 
ddicas ¢yxadeiw as rd woAd ex wpovoias éoriv. 

§ 9. 83 xaddg rd dx Oupod odx dx wpovoias xpiverar] rad éx Gupod, b. 25. 
acts done in the heat of sudden anger. In the Laws (ix. 866 D- 
867 B—a passage referred to by Bywater, Journal of Philology, 
1874, v. 115, and, after him, by Jackson, for the explanation of 
6 8 émBovdevoas oix dyvod at the end of § 10 below), Plato dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of of 6vpq sovoivres, viz. ol é£aiduns 
nal drpoBovAeurws mpdrrovres, and of per’ émBovdns voTepor xpdve@ ripe- 
poupenn, His words are—’Edy 2 dpa ris abrdyeip pév xreivy €devOepoy, 
Oupe 8¢ 3 rd wexpaypévoy éxmpaxOér, dx5 dei mpwrov rd rowiroy diaha- 
Beiv, Ovpe yap 8) wémpaxras cal rois doo dy é£aipyns per xai dxpo- 
Bovrevrws rov dwoxreivas wAnyais f tun rooury duapbeipwci twa wapa- 
xpipa rhs Sppis yerouemns, perapéAccd re evOs Tov wenpaypevou yiyrytas, 
bupe 8¢ Kal dcos wporndaxtoberres Adyois f} Kai Gripors Epyois, peradidxovres 

Jackson inserts ch. 6. §§ 1 and 2 here: see his Introduction, pp. xvii-xix. 
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5b. 25. riv ripwplay, vorepoy droxreivwo! twa BovAnOévres xreivat, nai rd wempay- 
pévoy avrois aperapéAnroy yiysnra, Bsrrovs peév bn rovs ddvous, as Eoxxe, 
Geréov, nai oxeddv aydorépovs bupq yeyordras, perafty Se wou rov re 
dxovgiov xai dxovoiov Sicacérar dy Aeyopévous. ov yyy GAN’ elxay dof 
éxatepos’ 6 pév row Gupdy huAdrrav xal oux éx Tov wapaxphpa efaspons 
GAAG pera emBovdjs vorepow xpdvp ripwpovpevos éxovoign Eorxer, 6 Oe 
drapsevtws tais dpyais cai éx rou mapuxpypa evOis ypopevos ampoBovAcvTes 
Spotos pew dxovoiw, ors 8€ ovd otros av wayrdmacw dxovotos GAN’ eixoe 
dxovoiov. 8: yxareroi dupifew ol rq Ouse mpaxOévres Pdvas, wdrepow 
éxuvalovs a’rovs %{ Twas ws dxovoiovs vopobernréoy, BeArioror pry cal 
dAnbeoraroy eis eixdva pey Auda Ocivar, repety 8€ avrd xapis tH ewsBovdy 
kal ampoBoviig, cai trois pew per emBovdns te xal dpyy xreivact tras 
rtwpias xaXerwrdpas, rois 8¢ ampofovAevras re xai eLaipyns mpaorépas 
vonoberetv. According to Jackson the érBovdetoas (§ 10, 1135 b. 
33)— the man who deliberately attacks his neighbour [whether by 
way of revenge, or otherwise]’ cannot plead ayvoa—mistake about 
injury received—because he ‘ has had time to consider the matter.’ 
Surely it is often the case that ‘time to consider the matter’ does 
not contribute to the discovery of the original mistake, especially if 
a man ‘ droods over his supposed wrong before he retaliates.’ The 
retaliatory act of such a man is, of course, éx mpovolas, and must be 
more severely judged than the sudden act of the @vp@ rod»: still 
such an émBovdevoas may plead dyvoa: he may say, with truth, 
that he planned revenge because he thought that he had been 
injured—the question before the court is still mept rot dxaiov, not 
mepi rou yevéoba. For this reason I am inclined to think that the 
émBovrevoas Of § 10, 1135 b. 33 is not ‘the man who takes time to 
retaliate,’ but rather the cucodayray or ddixws éyxatav of Prod/, KO. 


13. 952 a. I Sqq. 


§§ 9,10.] In trying a case of assault, the court, having first 
satisfied itself that the assault, alleged by the dpyicas as dihxwr, and 
admitted by the @vpp mody as hevywr, was committed in the heat 
of sudden anger, and therefore without premeditation, allows the 
6vy@ roto to plead in justification of his offence so committed, and 
in mitigation of its penalty, that the épyicas provoked it by what 
either really was unjust treatment, or might naturally in the cir- 
cumstances be mistaken for unjust treatment. The question before 
the court is—Was there provocation, or apparent provocation, 
sufficient to justify the assault in any degree ?—wmepi rov dsxaiov 
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dpqgioByretra, The finding may be that the diner is poxOnpds, but 1185 b. 25. 
cannol be that the het-yer is poyOnpés. It is only in cases where the 
fact of the offence alleged by the dane» is denied by the devywr 
(Gray wept rov yereobas dudicBnreor), that one or other of the two 
parties (it is uncertain which) must be poxOnpds, and guilty of 
deliberately wronging the other—either the dane» in bringing an 
accusation which he knows to be false, or the devyw» in having 
committed an offence which he does not attempt to justify, but 
denies ; see Khel. iii. 17. 1417 b. 27 (quoted by Jackson)}—y# Aa»- 
Gavérw & Gri dvayxatoy ey ravry ri audioBnrnce (2.6. TH epi rov 
yevécbar) pdvy Tov Erepor evar womnpdr’ ov yap eorw dyvna airia, Somwep 
dy ef rues sept rov dixaiov augiaBnrotey: cf. Pol, A. 13. 1300 b. 25 
(quoted by Grant, Jackson and Ramsauer) sepi re rév éx mpovoias 
cal wept ray dxovcioy, cai Goa dpodoyeira: pév, apdtoBnreiras O¢ rept rov 
Sixaiov. 

I said above that I do not agree with Bywater and Jackson in 
identifying the émPovdcvcas of § 10 either entirely or partly with the 
man ‘who takes time to refaliate'—<é rév Ovpdy dvAdrrev xai ovx éx 
Tov mapaxphya éfaidyns, GAAd pera eriBovArs Vorepoy xpdvy Tiwpodpevos 
of Legg. ix. 867 A. ‘The man who takes time to retaliate ’—é 
pera émBovdns tiywpovperos—does not lose sight of the qawopern 
adixia, because he ‘takes time’; and his act of retaliation is, as 
often as not, done openly, and its reason avowed afterwards. The 
issue before the court would then be mepi rov 8caiov and not sept 
rov yeveoOa, But the émBovdrevoas of § 10, I take it, as contrasted 
with the @vp@ roy (6 oldpevos adixeioda) is a person whose conduct 
does not raise the issue mepl rov ae«aiov. He cannot therefore be 
identified with the pera émBovAjs ripwpovperos who avows his premedi- 
tated act, and pleads justification—with success, as we sometimes see 
in the French and Italian law-courts. Nor can it be right to identify 
him (as the Paraph. does) with the épyicas, who may be entirely 
innocent of the dd«ia attributed to him by the Oupg wor. It only 
remains that we identify him with the man who deliberately 
injures his neighbour nof by way of revenge for real or imagined 
wrong. <A good example of such an émBovdrevoas is 4b ddixes 
éyxadev, OF 6 auxopurray Of Probl. KO. 13. 951 b. 29, and 952 a. 1, 
who, aS &s#xe», accuses the gevyoy of having done something, 
which the latter denies having done. In such an duqucBarnots rept 
rod yeréoOa, if the jurors’ votes are divided equally for the docu» 
and for the ¢evyw», the verdict is, of course, given in favour of the 
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185 b. 25. latter—but the writer is at pains to explain why—because the dcdnus, 
tf he has really brought a false accusation against the ¢evyo», must 
be held to have done so knowingly and ¢x spovoias, whereas the 
gevywr, sf he committed the offence charged, may have committed 
it dvev mpovoias. The passage runs as follows—ré per yap adie cai 
30 dpyqy xai da PdBoy cal 8° émcOupiay nai 8¢ GdAa woddAa yiverat, cai ov 
pdvov x mpovoias® rd dé adixws éyxadeiy ws Td TOAD éx mpovoias E€oTis. 
Gore érei toa al Wioe yeydvact, 1d Be adixws rov ¢yxadouwra ¢yxahew 
nal rdv Gevyovra adixeiv, avAou xpiOevros rou adixes €yxadoupros TO meaP 
Te Pevyorrs 5 vopnoberns améveper. .. 952 a. I Ere peilw pew adit 6 ex 
spovotus adixay f db un éx mpovoias, 6 pév 39 cuxoharray del é€x mpovotas 
adixet, 5 8¢ Erepdy ts ddtxaey ra per be avayxny ra be 3’ dyvoray, Ta O¢ Gros 
eruxey adieiy avr cupninre. Stray d¢ ioat yewovras ail Wipos, b per Sede 
néxptrat tnd Tay npiceey éx mpovoias ddixely, 6 8¢ Hhevyav bd rSv Aowwésy ab 
adixey pév ov pévros ye éx mpovoias, Sore éret adixeiy peife xéxperac 6 Srdoxey 
tov hevyovros, eixéras 6 vouoberns mxay Expwve tov Ta €Adrr@ adixourra. 

The émovdevcas, then, being the man who deliberately injures 
his neighbour (by bringing a false accusation against him, or 
otherwise) without having received provocation, the 8 p& b. 33 will 
be the 6uvp@ rora»—the man who retaliates in the heat of anger—and 
the & 8 will be the emBovdevoas as just described. I think that 
the whole passage from 8 b. 25 to 8 3 of 1136 a. 1 is of the nature 
of a parenthesis; and that the words dav & ¢éx mpoaspéoews AAawn, 
adixet a. I resume the main thread of the discussion by repeating, 
in a slightly altered form, what had been said before the parenthesis, 
viz. Gray 3° éx mpoaipévews, adixos Kat poxOnpds b. 25. The sense of the 
whole parenthesis from 8 to & of may be brought out thus—An 
act done in the heat of anger is not treated at law as an act pre- 
meditated by the agent: for (1) it arises from provocation received 
from another; and (2) the agent as ¢etye» admits the act, and 
pleads in justification the provocation which he has received. He 
stands on an entirely different footing from that one of the two 
parties in an dudiaBnrnots wep rov yeréxOac who is proved guilty— 
for one or other of them must be guilty of premeditated wrong— 
either the gevywr of committing an act which he knows cannot 
be justified, and therefore denies, or the &:axwy of bringing an ac- 
cusation which he knows to be false. The party found guilty in 
such a case differs from the 6vp@ rum» in not being unaware of 
having plotted an injury (6 d€ émBovAevoas ovx dyvoet), and in 
not thinking that he has received an injury which justifies his act 
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(8 per [2.¢. 5 Ovpp mosey] oleras adexcicbau, & 8 [2.¢. 5 émBou- 1185 b. 25. 
Aetvoas] od). 

Mich. Eph., Coraes, Michelet, Ndtel, and Peters, refer 8 pév 
and & &€ to the épyicas and the 6vu@ rode (they differ, however, as 
to which is which), thus treating the words 6 8 émBovudevoas ovx 
dyvoei as parenthetical (Nétel rejects them from the text—Qwaes- 
kionum Aristotelearum specimen, p. 43). The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that the épyivas may or may not be conscious of having 
done something to merit the retaliation of the Oupg womy, and 
accordingly the statement 8 peéy otera: ddixeto6a: would not always 
be true of him. But it is always true of the 6uyq mod», whose 
sudden dpyn is én dawopevn adiia. Nor could the words 6 3 of 
(Sc. oferat ddixeioOas*) always apply to the dpyioas. If he is conscious 
of having done nothing to merit the attack of the 6vp@ wordy, he will 
think that he has been unjustly treated. It seems plain, then, that 
the words 6 pe otera: ddixeioba refer to the Ovupe wordy, and the words 
& & of to the emPovdAevoas, who, as I have tried to show, is neither 
the man ‘who takes time to refaliate’ (Jackson), nor the épyicas, 
but that one of the two parties in an dudueByrnots rept rov yeréoas 
who is proved to be pox@npés. The words 6 & émPovdevoas ox 
ayvoei are thus not to be treated as parenthetical. 


dnt patvopdry «.1.A.] Fritzsche compares £. J. vii. 6. 1. b. 28. 


év tots cuvadAdypac:| The Paraph. Heliod. has—od ydp, Sowep b. 29. 
éy rois éxovolog cuvadAdypacw tye, ovre xqvravéa 4 aydioBnrnots 
yiverat’ ev exeivoss pév yap 7 mpagis audurBnyreiras: olor, ei EraBe ri 
mapaxaraéykny § 1d Sdveor, xal AaBwy on améduxe, xdy rovro desyOy, 
gomnpos ebOvs xat dduds dori, ef py émAabdpevos dpveira—t.¢, the 
reference is to éxovowa ovvadAdypara—e. g. B sues A for an alleged 
debt; and A swears that he has already paid it: one of the 
two must be poxOnpcs, unless the one in error has simply 
forgotten the circumstance in dispute—B the circumstance of his 
having been paid, or A the circumstance of his not having paid. 


dy ph 8d AROny adrd SpSow] ‘I think,’ says Jackson ad Joc., bv. 31. 
‘that the subject of dpacw is 6 re dpyicas wal 6 dpyrbeis, who do not 
raise the issue of fact unless they do it through forgetfulness, 2. ¢. 


} This seems to be the only legitimate way of completing the clause. Notel 
(p. 43) supplies oferas ixeivov d&kxcicOa:, in the interest of his interpretation of 


the passage. 
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5 b. 81. the forgetfulness which results from anger. ‘These words are 
commonly understood to refer to the two parties concerned in a 
ouvddAaypa, “ubi fieri non potest quin eorum alter qui ita contro- 
versantur pravus sit, nisi forte oblivio intercessit” (Victorius on 
Riet. iii. 17): but (1) why is adrd ap@ow in the plural? and (2) 
what precise idea do these words convey? According to my 
interpretation, they stand for sept rov yeréoba audicBnracw.’ I 
confess that I do not see any difficulty in reconciling the plural 
with the common interpretation. The words a» pi &d AnOnr aird 
dpiow are added to qualify the immediately preceding statement, 
by dvdyxn rov érepov eivas yox6npdy, the subject of 8pacw being of wepi 
rou yevéoOar apudioBnrowres, and aviréd being rd wept rou yereoba 
duqioByreiv. It is practically, if not exclusively, among dpdiofy- 
moes arising out Of éxodcva ovvadAdypara that these exceptional 
cases Of rd dra ANGny Spay will occur. It is just possible, however, 
that in an action arising out of an dxovoioy cuvdAAcypa, such as 
assault, the Guyq wom» might da Anéyy maintain erroneously that 
he had not committed the assault. 


868.1. § 11. xat xard tatr’ x.r.4.] These words, as Ramsauer and 
Jackson point out, are closely connected with the immediately 
preceding déxei, after which, accordingly, a comma, not a full stop 
(Bekker), should be placed. 


a2. Srav mapa... icov] when his act. is inconsistent with the 
yeoperpixy avadoyia Of Distributive Justice, or the apwpnrix) iodrns of 
Corrective Justice. 


a 8. dpoiws 82 nai Sinacos, Stray mpoehdpevos Sixaconpayy| Thisanswers 
to edy 3 dx mpoatpécews Srdyy, ddixet above. 


a4.  Stxacompayet 8¢] as distinguished from mpoeddpevos dccasoxpayz. 


a5. §12.] This section states the principle according to which 
ovyyvepn is to be extended to actions or withheld from them, and, 
as Ramsauer points out, naturally follows sections in which the 
writer has laid down principles in accordance with which degrees 
of guilt may be discriminated in a court of justice: ‘ ovyyropy enim 
necessario ad réy xpivoyra pertinet.’ Jackson has an important note 
here—‘ These words [rév 8 dxovciwy] answer to rév 8¢ éxovoier in 
§ 5: but it must be observed that the dxovora of the present section 
include actions which do not appear at all in the foregoing classi- 


fication. The dca pi pdvov ayvooivres dAAd Kal &’ dyvoay duaprdvovew 
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are the drvynpara of § 7: the daa pi 8° dyvoay, GAX’ dyvoourres péy 1186 a. 5. 
dia mabos 8¢ pyre Guowoy pyr’ arOpwmady are neither the dyaprnpara 
nor the d&:enpara of §§ 7, 8, but acts characteristic of the inhuman 
md6n ... compare vii. 5. The acts in question are dxovow because 
the perpetrators of them are not responsible agents, but they are 
not ovyyvopouxd, because they are even more detestable than 
ordinary vicious acts.’ Cf Grant ad loc.— The police-courts 
afford frequent instances of the infliction of brutal injuries which 
are “not forgivable,” though the perpetrators seem hardly respon- 
sible beings.’ Mich. Eph. accordingly is wrong when he says— 
Gxovcia viv foe Aéyew ayra Td wapd mpoaiperw ywdpeva’ Ta yap Kara 
wabos ywopeva mpd ddjiyou dxovow pdy elev ampoaipera 8¢, viv 8 rois 
Gxovoios Umayes kai ravra* nai Oavpaoroy ovdéy ef exovcta A€ywy ravra 
qddww dxovow dnow dxovow pév yap Soxei elvas xa Goov ov O¢ adyvotay 
yiverat, dxovowa 8¢ ad mdAw xa Soov ov xara mpoalpeowy: wrong also, 
when he illustrates ra 3:4 wados pyre gvoudy pyr’ avOpemwov by ro 
rowdode rpopis érOupelv xai rowvde rewos mépatos, oloy capkds mépdixos xai 
owov yAuxéos, adding that 6 &a ravra duaprncas ovx éorl ovyyropns afsos. 
If the pyre Gvoixd pyr’ avOpemmwa abn of the present section are thus, 
as Mich. Eph. explains, merely the ios nai éwiberos émOupia of iii. 
11. 1, and not ra 6npid8n waGn of vii. 5, it would not perhaps be in- 
consistent with the terminology of Book iii to say that the man 
who acts under their influence does so d&yvoéy, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that even the writer of the present section might—care- 
lessly perhaps—say so; but it would be in direct opposition to the 
doctrine common to the Fifth and Third Books to speak of the 
ior xal éxlOeros émbvpias as producing acts which are dxodova. Since 
the acts are said to be dxovo., we can only understand that the 
pyre dvowd pyr’ dvOpenwa way which cause them are Onpimdn xabn. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


Lt may make our conception clearer of the relation between ‘ treating unjustly’ 
and ‘ being treated unjustly, tf we try to answer, or at least to state, distinctly 
some dificult questions connected with the subject— 

Can a man consent to be treated unjustly ? 

Or és st always against his will that a man is treated unjustly? 
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Or és it sometimes with his consent, and sometimes against his will, that a 
man is treated unjustly ? 

‘ Treating unjustly’ is always a voluntary act: from which tt might be 
inferred that ‘ being treated unjustly’ ts always against the sufferer’s will. But 
on the other hand, although ‘ treating justly’ is always a voluntary act, we find 
that just treatment ts not always voluntarily accepted—for the criminal who is 

punished ts treated justly against his will. What ts true, then, of ‘ being 
treated justly’ may be true also of ‘ being treated unjustly’—it may be true that 
sometimes a man receives unjust treatment voluntarily, and sometimes against 
his will, But when we are told that a man sometimes receives unjust treat- 
ment voluntarily, we must refer to a former distinction, and ask—TIs the 
unjust treatment inflicted by an unjust agent,i.e. by one who deliberately 
intends to inflict unjust treatment? For tf not, then tt 1s only nominally and 
not really that the sufferer ts ‘treated unjustly, and tt may be true that 
he voluntarily accepts what 1s thus nominally unjust treatment, although 
he could not voluntarily accept what is really unjust treatment, viz. treatment 
intended fo injure him—i.e. could not accept tt as intended. Take the case of the 
incontinent man: with full knowledge of all the circumstances he voluntarily 
hurts himself, or allows another to hurt him: therefore, st may be argued, a 
man can voluntarily treat himself unjustly, or injure himself, and voluntarily 
accept injury from another. But does such a man wish to be treated 
unjustly.i.e. does he make his own loss or ruin his end? Surely not. He 
still wishes for his own good, i.e. makes his good his end. What he voluntarily 
inflicts upon himself, or allows another to inflict, ts hurt, not injury. Our 
answer, then, to the question, Can a man consent to be unjustly treated 
or injured? ts ‘No, for he cannot wish to be injured,i.e. he cannot make his 
own loss or ruin hisend. In short, whenever a man ts injured, there must be 
another person to injure him by acting against his wish, i.e. by ignoring hes 
personality. Accordingly, when a man‘ gives away gold for brass,’ or, as the 
equitable man often does, assigns to himself in a distribution less than hts 
legitimate share, he is not really injuring himself. He does not make his own 
loss or ruin his end ; nay, he may have his own good in the form of popularity 
or honour distinctly in view. 

In distribution the charge of injustice attaches to the distributor, sot to the 
party to whom he has awarded too much: and it is never himself but always 
other people that the distributor injures. Ifhe distribute unfairly, under com- 
pulsion or in unavoidable ignorance of essential circumstances, the distribution 
ts of course in itself an unfatr one, but the distributor is not held to be an un- 
fatr man. If, however, he distribute or decide unfairly with full knowledge of 
what he ts doing, he has generally a personal interest in the form which his 
award takes—appropriating to himself, tf not a bribe, tts equivalent isn the 
gratitude of the favoured party, or in the satisfaction of his spite against the 
unfairly treated party. 

Neglect of the distinction on which we have insisted between the nominally 
and the really just or unjust act, has given rise to the opinion that tt is an easy 
matter to perform just acts, and that the yust man has the faculty of performing 
both just and unjust acts. But, to be really just, acts must be performed by a jzust 
man, and a just man ts the result of long and dificult training, as a good 
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doctor is the result of long study and experience. Moreover, the formed 
character of the just man ts not a faculty capable of producing contrartes, but 
mansfests stself only in just acts. 

Justice exists only for a being whose participation in the enjoyment of good 
things may be greater and less than his desert, i.e, it exists for the normal man, 
not for the gods whose desert ts infinitely great—not for the incurably wicked who 
are harmed by the smallest share of such good things. 


§ 1. “Awopiicee 8 dy nis, ef ixavdg Sidpicrar] See Argument of this 1186 a. 10. 
chapter sud ini¢. for the connexion with the subject of last chapter. 
In that chapter certain principles by which 8caorai must be guided 
in estimating the guilt of various offences were laid down. The 
present chapter pursues the same subject, discussing questions 
evidently important for d&:aorai—viz. How far can a man consent 
to receive injury? If he consent, is he really :#jured, and does the 
offender really injure him, or only do him harm? Or, must we 
look more to the intention of the offender than to the consent 
(whatever that may mean) of the sufferer, in estimating the guilt 
of the offender? Ramsauer indicates the connexion between this 
chapter and the last by the words—‘ Judicis vero quantum intersit, 
si verum sit volenti non fieri injuriam, nemo non videt.’ 


EdpiiSns etpnxe] Mich. Eph. has—waparidera: ra rou Evpinidou iapBeia @. 11. 

«x rou BeAepoarros eis wiorevow rou Zorw éxdvra adixeiobar, Wagner 
(Eurip. Fr. p. 40), followed by Dindorf (Zur. Fragm. ’Adxpéov A ef 
B) supposes that we have two lines of a ortyouv6ia from the ’AAcpalev 
6 dc Yedidos (referred to in Z£.M. iii. 1. 8). The first line (in 
which he reads xaréxray for the xaréxra of the extant MSS.—the MS. 
from which the ve/. frans. is derived seems to have had «xaréxrav) he 
assigns to Alcmaeon (who has killed his mother), and the second 
line (after which he places a note of interrogation) he assigns to 
Phegeus. Fritzsche, adopting a conjecture of Grotius, inserts od 
before 6é\oveaw (codd.), comparing Eurip. Aippol. 319 didros pw’ 
dxdd\Avo’ ovy éxovoay oly éxév. Susemihl also reads 4 ov OéAovcay: 
Jackson and Bywater read § ov éxovcay. 


§§ 1, 2. wérepor ydp x.1.4.] The reasoning may be exhibited as . 15. 
follows :— 

adixciy is akways éxovovov: Is adixeioOa then always deovoiov? Or, 
is it sometimes éxovowory, Sometimes axovcioy? 

Perhaps the analogy of d&xatonpayeiv and dixacovoba may help us :— 

dixaroxpayeiy is always éxovcwv: But, do we find that d&xaovoba is 
always éxovcvoy ? 

Ll 
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wishing to hurt him. If A hurt B without wishing to hurt him 1864.28. 
then B is hurt (SAdwreras, ddixa mdoxes), but not injured (ov« adixeiras) 
by A. To apply this principle to the case of the dxparjs so com- 
monly adduced to prove Gr: gore éxdvra ddieioOas, OF Gre forty avrov 
airdy adieiv—the dxparns either hurts himself proprio motu (§ 4), or 
allows another person to persuade him to hurt himself (§ 5). His 
act is admittedly voluntary. But what is its real object, as that 
object presents itself to him at the moment of action? His own 
pleasure, not his hurt. He does not wish to hurt himself, or be 
hurt by another person; he merely desires pleasure. When he is 
hurt by himself, his passive side cannot complain of injury (ré 
adixeir6ar), for his active side, not being able to wish what his 
passive side is unwilling to suffer, cannot wish to hurt the latter. 
Hence ovx évdéxerat airév airéy adiceiy, But where the dxparns is not 
agent and patient in one, but patient yielding to the solicitations of 
another person, he may receive injury (ré d&xeio6as) from that other 
person in so far as he is seduced to do, because pleasant to his 
feeling, what his tempter, even while he tempts him, knows to 
be hurtful, perhaps ruinous to his person. He is injured (dd«xeiras), 
because his tempter injures him (a&«et). But he cannot be his 
tempter’s accomplice against himself. He is with his tempter as 
holding out a pleasure to feeling, but not as ignoring his person: 
ovx adixeirat exeoy 5 dxparis in’ Dov.’ 

Jackson explains the present passage by distinguishing two 
successive stages in rd car’ dxpaciay, ‘ According to Eudemus,’ he 
says, p. 117, ‘we must distinguish in ra xar’ dxpaciay two successive 
stages: (1) that in which the BovAnots resists, and therefore the man 
is dew, and (2) that in which, the BovAnois having given way to the 
erOupia, the man is éxe», but ovééy mapa ryy abrov wacxes BovAnor, 
Thus the dxparns is not simullfancously éxov and sapa rhv BovAncw 
sdoxey, and therefore the phenomena of axpagia do not countenance 
the theory that a man may éxé» dd«eioba’ :—and again p. 118, ‘in 
the first stage A is not éxe», because fovAnoss, being dominant, 
resists: in the second stage A is éxé» but not adixovperos, because 
ém:6upia, being dominant, assents to B’s solicitations, BovAnoss having 
now given way. Of course it is quite true that in the dxparys 
there is a struggle between éw:6vyia and Adyos, in which the former 
eventually prevails. This struggle takes time, and two stages 
may very properly be distinguished in it. But it is scarcely correct 
to speak of the dxparjs being ‘not éké»’ in the first stage—r.e. 

Lia 
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chapter 11. The words before us come in strangely here. They 1186.84. 
seem to refer back to a list of dropovpera: but no list has been 
given. 


§ 5. 5 Broptopss] = dpeopds: viz. that given at the beginning b. 8. 
of § 4. 


§ 6. Brdwrerat pev odv . . . od8eis ydp BovNerar] BrawrecOa: may b. 5. 
be éxovorov, but ddi«xeicbas cannot be: for no one can conspire 
against his own personality. The words otdels yap Bovderas, ‘no 
man knowingly denies his own personality ’—‘no man makes his 
own hurt his end’ (see iii. 4. 1 9 8¢ BotdAnows rot rédous éoriv), are 
equivalent to ddiceiras ovdeis éeo»—‘ no man submits voluntarily to 
hurt which he feels to be simply hurt, and knows that his assailant 
regards as simply hurt.’ 


oUre ydp BoUherar . . . wpdrrew mpdrra| of E. £. ii. 7. 1223 b. 7. 
b. 6 BovrAcra: 3 ovdels 8 oferar etvas xaxdy. dAAa phy 6 axparevdpevos 
oxy & Bovreras suet? rd yap wap’ 8 oteras BéArioroy civas mparrey od: 
émcbupiay axparevec Oa éativ, 


obx & otera:] This is the reading of K® alone, preferred by b. 8. 
Bekker and Bywater. Other MSS. read 8 ov«, preferred by Jackson 
and Susemihl. Jackson however calls attention to £. £. ii. 7. 
1223 b. 7, where 6 dxparevdpevos obx A Bovderas woes Seems to be in 
favour of Bekker’s preference. 


§ 7. “Opnpes) Ziad vi. 236. b. 9. 


§ 8. én 8 dv wpoeddueba 80 gorw eiwety| The first of these two b. 15. 
questions (drepé» wor ddueei 5 veivas) has not been mentioned 
before as a question to be discussed; and the second (¢ ¢orw 
airév avréy ddixeiv) has already been partly discussed (§§ 4 sqq.) in 
connexion with the question « gor dkévr’ ddieirOas, from which, 
however, the writer evidently wishes to distinguish it, for he says 
wept pév obv rou adcxeioOas Gre ov éxovaroy Snrov. eri B Sy x.rA. 

The word spoeaAdueba is certainly strange in the absence of a 
definite list of dwopias to which reference might be made—as 
Ramsauer says, ‘Contra usum Aristotelis est ad spoaipeciy rwa 
quam inter scribendum habuerit animo absconditam se verbis 
revocare '. Perhaps Zell is right in supposing the reference to be 
to § 1 of the present chapter—awopnoae 8 dy ris ef ixaves dedproras 
wepi rov adiceiobas nai Gdixciy’ mpetoy per el Zor... dadvra ddiuceioOas. 


1136 b. 15. 


b. 17. 


b. 21. 


b. 22. 


b. 38. 


b. 24. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 


b. 27. 
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Having discussed this first question, and summed up the result 
with rept pév oby rod ddixeiobas Sri ody éxovorov d7Arov (§ 8), he goes on 
with én & &S» to discuss two other questions contemplated (but not 
announced) at the beginning of the chapter. 


§ 9. ef ydp éBéxera:] ‘These questions seem to be connected, 
for if . . .’, Jackson. 


7d mpérepoy ex] the former alternative in the first question, 
viz. ddi«et 5 veipas—explained by the epexegetical clause xai 4 
Scavépow adixet GAX’ ovy 6 Zxwv 1d wreor. 


ddarrwrinés] see v. 10. 8. 


toito] rd ZAarrov airg vépew. This statement must not be taken 
dries. We must qualify it with the mpdo6eois, ¢. g. rou opedipou— 
érépov yap ayabov m\covexrei, vloy rou Kadov. 


Tod dwAGs nadod] axAds is perhaps used here to distinguish the 
caddy itself, truly so called, from 8défa the appearance of it. 


Aderat xatdé] Bekker inserts xai before xard without MS. authority 
Jackson’s note is ‘ xai Ob?’ 


tov Sioptopsév] § 5 above. 
Sid ye toro] #.¢. in consequence of rd éAarrov aire vepew. 


§ 10. davepdy Se Sr. nai . .] He has hitherto treated the first of 
the two questions stated in § 8 in its bearing on the second. He 
now treats it on its own account. 


éxwv def] Rassow (Forsch. p. 61) expunges dei, conjecturing (with 
much plausibility, I think) that it is the corruption of an old ditto- 
graph ad&«i which K> now alone retains (in place of deé after 
éxev). If we retain dei we can hardly take it, with Zell, as in the 
idiom 6 dei dpywy: the meaning must be that, although the wAdor 
xov is often a wAcovéxrns in the ordinary sense of that term, he is 
not a/ways so. 


émdpxe.] Grammatically tdpyes goes with the second ¢ as well 
as with the first; but logically it goes with the first only, thus— 
ov yap @ 1d adiKoy imdpye adixei, GAN’ 6 «xovgiws rovro way. It 
is not the material presence of +d d&xoy in a man’s circumstances 
(ixdpxovra), but its formal presence in his disposition, and efficiency 
in his will, which makes the duév. I think that Jackson is wrong 
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with ¢ rd adxoy (sc. woseiv] imdpye—note on § 11. The reading 1186 b.27. 
ddxov Zyo imdpye given by pr. K> suggests ddixow €xew indpya, 

which would be a tolerably satisfactory reading, although the 

special force of imdpye as opposed to soseiv would be lost. 


toiro 8 Sev 4 dpx} tijs mpdgews] rotro is rd éxdvra oveiv—‘ the b. 28. 
initiation of a voluntary agent (rd éxdvra roseiv) is the efficient cause 
of the action; and this resides in the distributor, not in the 
receiver.’ 


§ 11. odk dBiKet pdr, woret 82 ra G8ixa] Zell and Michelet make b. 81. 
the AauSdve» the subject of these verbs. As a slave, at the bidding 
of his master, may perform an unjust act, without being himself 
chargeable with injustice, so the AauSdve» may participate in an 
unjust act (roteiy ra ddexa), without being himself unjust in respect 
of it (d&xeivy). Mich. Eph., Grant, and Ramsauer, on the other 
hand, make the dcaxéuw» the subject. This latter is the more 
plausible construction of the two, because the da»éuewr is the subject 
in § ro and also in §§ 12 and 13, and because it does not require 
us to stretch the meaning of soceiy so as to include what is after all 
wdcxew. Jackson adopts a third course. He takes the § closely 
in connexion with § 10, omits ér (as a dittograph of the first two 
letters of érei), and makes 4 yelp wat 4 oixérns the subjects of the 
verbs d&ixei and moi. ‘I suppose the sentence thus altered,’ he 
says, ‘to be a justification of the distinction just made between ¢ rd 
FBuxor (sc. woieiv] trdpye: and ¢ 1d éxdvra rovro wou». The Paraph. 
seems to have understood the sentence asI do.’ The following 
are the Paraphrast’s words—@aiveras d3¢, dri 5 diavtpav ddixei nal 
aird, 6 8¢ AapBdver xara oupBeBnxds’ cxeivos yap adixet nab’ aire, bs dxav 
Touro moet, ‘Exay 8€ ris movi, Grav } wap’ aire ths mpdkews 7 airia nal 
) dpxh rou mote tis 8é dcavouns n dpxn mapa rq diaveporrs 5 dpa 
Siavtywr 1d mA€ow adixei xa’ aid, GAX’ ody 6 bexdpevos* ob yap én’ aire 
doriy 9 dpyn, xabas eipnras. Ov yap 6 rom ra adixa adexeiv Aéyerat, el 
py) card cupBeBnxds’ Sowep déyera cai 9 xeip hoveve, fh pdyawpa, Ff 
Aibos, map’ ols ovx ~orw apy rov ddvov, ovdé ad’ davray mparrovow 
@a pdv yap wovover, adixover dé ovdapes. 

It seems to me that we cannot thus regard the AapSaver or yer 
as a wow», and take 9 xelp cal 6 olxerys as parallel to him. But 
it would be possible to follow Jackson in omitting é:, and making 
) xelp nal 6 olxerns the subjects of the verbs, and yet not regard 
these agents as parallel to the AaySdver. One might regard them 
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dwoxreivn, bweropi(oper, xai ddy rig avrov Siaypnonra, THY xElpa THY TovTo 1196 b. 91. 
mpafacay xwpis rou aaparos Garropey Annoobemnp d¢ . . : see also the 

"AO. wodtreia ch. 57 p. 145 ed. princ. dcadfes 8 6 Bacre’s cal ol 
gvA\cBaaiWeis nai ras r&y dyuvyor cai roy GAAwy (ge»—and Pausan. 

1. 28 rd 8 ev Hpuraveip xadovpevoy, Erba re odnpy cal maow dspoiws rots 

aypuxos diuxafovow. 


§ 12. dyvodv] 7 dyvow 4 cad” Exagra, not 7 xabdAov, must be under- b. 82. 
stood here. An unjust decision made in unavoidable ignorance 
of particulars is not unjust in the eye of the law of the State (rd 
vopixdy Bixaov), but nevertheless it violates ‘the fitness of things’ 
(rd mparop, 1. ¢. rd Guorxdy, dixasov). The Paraph. seems to be wrong 
in supplying rovs »dpous after dyroay. Of a judge who decided in 
ignorance of the duo of his State it could hardly be said ov« adiuet 
cata Td vouicdv Sixaov, In AZ. MM, i. 33. 1196 b. 1 the distinction 
marked here by the words ov8 décxos 7 xpiots doriv, gore 8 os adios 
is explained thus—€ors pew § adit fore Bé 9 ovn ddixei’ 9 pew yap rd 
vy GAnOeia wat ri roe by dixacoy py Expiwev rauTy péy dduci, 7 O€ rd 
aire Soxoty eivas Sixatov, ovx ddixei. 

mreoventet kat adrés| If the dkcavéyor, with full knowledge of the 1187 a. 1. 
law under which he is acting, and of the circumstances of the 
particular case, make an unfair distribution between A and B, he 
must do so to serve some personal end. Not only will the favoured 
party éxee rd wAéow (perhaps without being chargeable with ddk:«ia), 
but more than that (xaé), the d:axézor himself too will exe 16 wddov. 


§ 13. rod dScxyparos] the material result of rd ddieet»—the unfair & 2. 
share assigned to the favoured party. 


8d rata} da yapry fy ripoopiay. 


kat yap dn’ dxeivp tov dypdv xpivas] This is the reading of Kba 8. 
adopted by Rassow (Forsch. p. 62) and Bywater, én’ éxeivp meaning 
éxl r@ pepicacbat tov adinuaros. The reading of other MSS. is 
én’ éxeivey 6 tov aypow xpivas, where éxeivoy are of pepurdpevos rou 
adccnparos—the unfair distributor and the favoured receiver who 
share between them the profits of the transaction, the former 
getting a bribe, the latter too large a share in the distribution. 
Jackson paraphrases this § well—‘If the judge secures to himself 
xapts OF rtwwpia by giving an unjust award, he is just as much a 
sAcovexrns as if he were to share the plunder with the receiver. 
For it is not essential that the unjust distributor should take a share 
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187 a. 8. of the property distributed, since even if his share takes a more 


a 4. 


a. 7. 


a. 8. 


a. 9. 


a. 11. 


substantial form than xdpss and ripepia, he may receive it, not in 
land (land being the article distributed), but in money.’ 


§§ 14-16.] Jackson places these §§ after ch. 1. § 3, giving his 
reasons for doing so on pp. xiii-xvi of his Jnfroduchion. I am 
ready to admit that these §§ suit the context of the first chapter 
better than they suit that of the ninth; but I cannot admit that this 
proves, or even renders probable, the conclusion that the first 
chapter is their original locus. The Fifth Book, especially in its 
latter part, is, to my mind, a collection of materials waiting for 
arrangement, rather than a treatise which has fallen into disarrange- 
ment. Nothing that I have read (English or foreign) on the subject 
of ‘Dislocations in the Text’ has made me doubt the correctness 
of what, after all, is bound to be the prima facie view—that the 
order (or disorder) of the Fifth Book is substantially that in which 
the original compiler threw his materials. There are doubtless 
many omissions and interpolations in the text as we have it which 
add to the original confusion of the compilation: but the numerous 
transplantations (often of short passages to distant places), which we 
are asked by certain modern critics to assume, are quite a different 
thing. It may be admitted, however, that the place which the 
chapter on émeixeca now occupies (cutting in two, as it does, the 
discussion of 16 éxévra ddcxeicOas and 16 airéy abrdy dd&xeiv) is incon- 
sistent even with the low standard of arrangement actually attained 
in the Book. 


§ 14. nat Sodvor ry xept rd dpydpiov] I agree with Williams 
against Jackson that this means ‘delivering a bribe’—a vicious 
action, like the other actions mentioned—perhaps suggested by 
the dpyupioy of § 13. 

GdAd 7d SBi Exovras Taira worely odre faBiov obs’ ex” abrois}] The 
Paraph. Heliodorus has—rd pev yap mpaga rd dixaa f ra Gdica, nai § 
Sovvus dpyuptoy f) mardga rv mAnciov, pgdwy ¢ore xal rov BovAopevou’ rd 
8¢ f Sexascocvmns ekiv Exwv ff adiuias, & ypdvou nai donnoews Seiras, Be ds 
éfers ff Bixards tes f adios Aéyerat, rovro O¢ oiK Zorw ef hpyiv, Sore dua 
tp BovreoOat Kai padtov elrar ernoac Gat. 

§15.] See £.M. ii. 4. §§ 3-6. 


GdN’ od tai’ «.1.d.] ‘but it is only card ocuvpSeBnxds that actions 
prescribed by law are identical with ra dicaa’ (Jackson). It is not 
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enough, in order to perform ‘just actions,’ to find out the actions 1187 a 11. 
which the law declares to be just, and perform them according to 

pattern. Actions are ‘just’ only when they spring from the habit 

of justice, which no mere study of the requirements of the law will 
give a man. 


veyspeva] Perhaps suggested by the diavduor of §§ 8-13. Kb, a. 13. 
Mb, H® have yerdueva, which seems to be a mere blunder. 


todro 8} wAdov gpyov x.1.A.] Bywater (Conérid. p. 49) says— in 
lieu of rotro 8¢ I restore rovro 8y, or if any one prefers it, rovro [de], 
in order to keep up the correspondence in construction and sense 
between this clause and that which comes just after, in 1,16: in the 
one case an act is said to be msAéov gpyow eré. and in the other 
rogovtoy épyoy xré, This seems decisive against Bekker’s ovmevas. 
GAN’ ov ravr’ dort ra Bixata GAX’ h Kara cupBeBnxds, GAAd wes sparrdépeva 
xal Wes veucpeva Bixata’ rovro 8é «.7.A. With either text, however, the 
meaning is—To learn to ‘know’ dixaa, as the dpémpos (who must 
have the és of dsxasoowvy) knows them, is more difficult than to 
learn to know tyewd as the experienced larpés ‘knows’ them. The 
commentators compare Af. M7. ii. 3. 1199 a. 27 ov yap oxomel  ddicos 
ovde duvara: xpivery rd drde@s ayabdy xai rd abr@ ayabdy, dAAa stapapraves. 
ris 8¢ ppowncews rovrd dort, rd opbas BuvacGa ravta Gewpeiy, Suoiws Sowep 
dwt ray xar’ larpexhy rd pew dwA@s tytevdy xal rd ixteias rrounrixdy oidaper 
Gravres, rt ANeBopos xal rd dAarnptoy xal ai ropai cai al xavoes tryed 
alow xat tytelas wowutind, GAN’ Spos ovx ~xoper ryv larpixny émornuny’ ov 
yap ért odapev 1d xa exacrov ayabdy, Sonep 6 larpos oldey rim dori rour’ 
dyaboy xai mére cal was ds:axcipevy’ dy rovrp yap fon 7 larpixt émornpn. 
Ta pév oby drwdas tyiewa elddres Spws ovx Cyopev ovdé mapaxorovbes nyuiv 7 
larpixn emornun ws 8 abrws 6 dduos. Gre pév od» dwhas xal 9 rupavyvis 
ayabow xai ) dpxn Kai 9 éfuvaia, older GAN el airp ayaboy § pn, } were, 
mas deaxeipdvy, overs oi8ey. Jackson quotes Plato, Phaedr. 268 A-C, 
where the person who éx AiSrlov obey dxovaoas f} wepsruxay happaxins 
larpos oteras elvas, ovder éraiwy rhs réxvns is described as paswdperos. 


§ 16. 80 adrd Se TodTo]} 1d ofeoba: ef’ airois elvas 1d ddixeiv, The a 17. 
opinion criticised in this § ignores the distinction between a dv»aus 
and a és stated in v. 3. 4—Ovvapus pew ydp xai émornun Soxei ror 
dvayriov f auri elvat, eis 8 9 dvavria rev evarriwy of. ‘This opinion 
that justice implies its contrary, as if it were an art (8vvauss), would 
be a consequence,’ says Grant, ‘of the Socratic doctrine that justice 
is knowledge. Plato saw what this doctrine led to, and drew out 
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wAovros, ov ddéa, ob Tin, ovK apy, OK GAXo ovddy rev TroLovTHY ayabey, 1137 a. 26. 
ovSé Bixaoy obre dtavepnrixdy obre SiopOberindy imdpye. dA’ ovdé ols 

gorw, ovos 8¢ amaras tnd rpuvpns xal axodacias xal mdons daoedyeias, 

ovd? €y rovras éorw Sixady re réy elpnpéver. 


dxouor 8° SwepBoddy dv rodros ai dew] K> and L> omit é a. 27. 
rovross. I do not think that ev rovras=éy rois dads ayabois, although 
coming immediately after ¢» rovros = the persons, need trouble us 
much in careless writing like the present. 


péxpr rou] sc. opdda: of E. N. vii. 13. 4 nal edruxia brepBdddovca a. 80. 
duwddids €or x.7.X, 


dca toir” dvOpsmuvdy gorw] 7.¢. man is neither eds nor @npiov. 
‘At present ¢oriy has no evident subject. Should we read 2&6 
instead of 8d? Susemihl (Bursian's /ahresb. 1876, p. 278) points 
out that this alteration was suggested by Zwinger’ (Jackson). Is 
the reading of [—roiro 8° dvépemiwdy tory not worth consideration ? 
Totro would be rd péxps rov dpéAwa ein ra andres dyabad, On 
the margin of CCC I find yp. da rotro 8 avOpdmuwd» corw. May 
not the éd of the vulgate represent a dittograph 8? It is easy 
to imagine a scribe, with an original péxps rov rovro 8 avOpemudy 
éorw before him, writing péxpe rovro 8é rovro 8¢ avOpwmiwdy cor: and 
it is not a difficult step from this to the péype rou dia rovro 8¢ avOpe- 
sudy dorw of the margin of CCC. The contractions for &a and 8¢ 
are easily confounded. 


CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Equity. The relation of Equity to Justice has caused some 
difficulty. The two strike us as not being exactly the same; and yet, on the 
other hand, since ‘ equitable’ 1s popularly used as a term of praise for ‘ good,’ it 
seems sllogical to distinguish tt from ‘just, which, in its wide sense, ts the 
same as‘ good.” If‘ equitable’ and‘ yust’ are to be distinguished, one of them, 
tt would appear, is not ‘ good’ ; and if both are‘ good,’ why distinguish them? 
The solution of this difficulty ts that the ‘equitable’ and the ‘just’ are generi- 
cally the same,i.e. both ‘good,’ but the ‘equitable’ is the better. Equity 
ts a higher form of justice ; tt ts not the justice of the letter of the law, but that 
of the spirit which corrects the letter. The law, by reason of the complicated 
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nature of sts subject-matter, is necessarily general in tts terms, and sometimes fails 
to meet the just claims of an individual case. Here equity stepsin and supplies 
the defect. Indeed there are some cases about which we cannot have a law at 
all, but must provide for them, as they arise, by spectal decree. Where the 
stones are trregularly shaped the builder must use a flexible rule. 

The ‘ equitable’ then is‘ just, being better. not than the‘ just’ as sch, but 
than its necessarily imperfect realization in law. It ts the correction of law 
where tt falls short by reason of its generality. The equitable man ts the man 
who habitually makes such correction, and although he may have the letter of 
the law on his side, is unwilling to press his legal right harshly, preferring te 
take less than his due. 


Introductory Note—lIt seems to be generally agreed that this 
chapter is misplaced here in the MSS. Jackson puts it at the 
end of the Book; Ueberweg (/is¢. Phil. vol. i. p. 147, English 
Transl.) inserts it (preceded by chapter 9, §§ 14-17, 1137 a. 4-30) 
after chapter 8, #.¢. after cvyyropouad 1136 a. 9. The reasons 
for preferring Ueberweg’s rearrangement are (1) that the construc- 
tive treatment of Justice becomes continuous, and the dwopia 
contained in chapters 9 and 11 of the vulgate form an appendix 
to the Book: (2) that the remarks on émeixea follow closely on 
the discussion contained in chapter 8. A comparison of hel. 
i. 13 makes it probable that they ought to follow even more 
closely than they do in Ueberweg’s rearrangement—z.e. that 
chapter 9, §§ 14-17 ought not to intervene between the end of 
chapter 8 and the beginning of chapter 10, but be otherwise 
disposed of—I do not venture to suggest how. In heé. i. 13 the 
discussion of émeixea arises immediately out of a discussion, 
closely resembling that in 2. WV. v. 8, of the various degrees of 
guilt attaching to the Bra8a which come before the courts of 
justice. If, as seems probable, the writer of Z. V.v. 8 had Rhel. 
i. 13 before him, or in his recollection, when he wrote, he would 
naturally go immediately on from ovyyvopomed (1136 a. 9) to the 
discussion of émteixeta. 

Ueberweg accounts for the disorder in the text of the last 
three chapters of Z. VV. v by the misplacement of the leaves of 
an archetype MS. 

It may be only an accidental coincidence—but it seems worth 
noticing in connexion with this hypothesis of misplaced leaves— 
that the mass of text from 1176 a. 11 to 1177 a. 30 (2. WV. x. 
ch. 5, § g-ch. 7, § 4) omitted by K® is twice as large as that 
contained in the chapter on émieixea, v. 10; twice as large as that 
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contained in v. 11; and equal to that intervening between the 
end of chapter 8 (1136 a. 9) and the beginning of the chapter on 
emueixeca, Chapter 10. There are 88 Bekker’s lines in the passage 
(1176 a. 11-1177 a. 30) omitted by K>; 43 in the chapter on 
émteixeca; 43 in the following chapter, v. 11; and 87 from the end 
of v. 8 to the beginning of v. ro. 

The lacuna in K> was probably caused by the absence of two 
leaves (each containing about 43 Bekker's lines) from the ancient 
manuscript of which K®> is a transcript. Fol. 1217 in K> ends 
with ra yap atrd rovs (1176 a. 11) and fol. ra1v¥ (the other side of 
the same leaf) begins with pév xexoprynpever 6 pev (1177 a, 30), the 
lacuna not being indicated in any way by the scribe, who, it would 
seem, was unconscious of its existence. 

On the other hand it would be going too far if we were 
to say that the disorder in the text of v. 9-11 was probably 
caused by a misplacement of archetype leaves containing each 
about 43 Bekker’s lines. The ‘disorder’ to be explained by the 
hypothesis is, after all, not a definite indisputable fact like the 
lacuna in K>. At any rate it would be satisfactory, before attaching 
much importance to the quantitative relation subsisting between 
the lacuna in K® and certain passages in v. 9-11, to be able to 
point to ofher cases of ‘disorder’ in the £. WV. which could be 
explained by the hypothesis of an archetype leaf of 43 Bekker's 
lines. I confess that as yet I have not found any such cases. The 
space intervening between v. 4, 12 (1132 b. 9) and v. 6, 9 (1133 a. 
14), to which I turned first, does not seem to have anything to do 
with an archetype leaf of 43 lines. 

I append Rie7. i. 13. 1373 b. 25-1374 b. 23 for future reference, 
and to show how naturally the chapter on émeixea takes its place 
between ch. 8 and ch. 9, after cvyyropomed 1136 a. 9: dwdvror 37 
rey adianudrer Sinpnudver, kal roy pew Svray mpds Td Kowdy rey O¢ wpds 
Dov xal wpds dddous, avaraBderes ri dor rd adixcicOat, Adyaper. eore 
3) rd adexeioOas rd bwd éxdvros ra ddica wacyew 1d yap adi«eiy Sporas 
spérepoy éxovcroy elvar, wel 8 dvdyxn rov adixovpevow BAdwrecbar nal 
dxouciws BrarrerOa, al pév BAGBas ex ray xpdérepov avepal cicw' ra ydp 
ayala xai rd kana eipnras caf avira xpérepoy, nai rd éxovora, Sri forw ooa 
aldéres, Gor’ dydyxn wavra tad ¢yxAnpata 4 mpds Td Kowdr } mpds rd icon 
elvas, xai #) dyvoovwros xal axovros f} dxdvros nal eiddéros, nal rovre@y rd pep 
mpoedoudvou ra O¢ did aos. wept piv ody Oupod pyOnoeras dv rois wepi rad 
wd0n, woia od spoaipovyra: xai was fyovres, eipyras mpdrepor. wel 8 
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ayabay by érabe paddov f éroingey, ai rd dvexecOas adixovperor, xai 
rd paddov Ady cOdrew xpiverOas f Epyp. xal rd els Siarray paddop # els 
Sixny BovrAcrbas iva’ 5 yap Suaurnrns rd emeues dpa, 6 bé dcxcaorys Tov 
yépor’ Kal rovrov évexa diasryrys evpébn, Gros rd éwuexes loxun. mepl per 
ovy Tay emexay Stwpicbe roy rpdroy rovroy. 

In the 1. M. (ii. 1. 1198 b. 24) émeeixea is discussed in con- 
nexion with evyrwpoovwm—z.e. among the intellectual ¢fes, in a 
context corresponding to £. XN. vi. 11. 1. 


§ L. xai dmi rd Eda dwrawodvres perapdpopey dvri tod dyaGod] 2. ¢. 
€rawouvres peradepopey rd émucés ayti rou ayabov nal él rd G\dka— 
‘from men (d3pa réy rosovrov) we transfer the term émexés to things 
also (peradépopev xai emi rd GAa) as a term of praise instead of the 
term aya6dé» ’—or ‘ we use éxuxés as a general term of praise instead 
of dyabéy.” See Grant’s note on this §, and Fritzsche’s note on 
E. N. viii. 11. 5 for the history of the meanings of ¢meu«ns. Derived 
from elxés, it means originally (as in Homer) ‘ meet’ or ‘ suitable ’"— 
z.¢. in the particular circumstances of a case. Thus in v. 4. 3 the 
émuexns is the morally good man as distinguished from the ¢aiAos 
or bad man; in ix. 6. 2 of émexeis, the honourable citizens, are op- 
posed to 6 djpos; while, in the present chapter (§ 8), the émceans or 
equitable man is opposed to the adxpiBodicaos. In all cases the 
‘goodness’ marked by the term éme«és would seem to be that 
which consists in correspondence, as exact as possible, with given 
conditions, as distinguished from adsoluse perfection—rd axpifés. 
A man is émuiuns gud moXirns; but it would be a solecism to call 
him émeuxns gud copés: and in Isocrates Helene 209 a. b rd dmemas 
dofd{e», ‘to form probable opinions’ (Jebb, Affe Oras. vol. ii. p. 52), 
is opposed to rd dxpBas éricracOau, ‘to have an exact knowledge’: 
woAd xpeirrdy dors wepl ray XpNoipar émexds Sofales 4} wepi roy axpnorer 
axpiBas erioracbat. 


1187 a. 35. 


Te Ady dxodovBoGer] 7. ¢. if we follow out the logical implication b. 2. 


of the conception émexes. 


H ydp 1d Sixaroy od cHou8aioy, 4 rd émends 0d Sixatoy, ef Eo] b. 4. 


The easiest way out of the difficulty involved in these words is to 

omit od dicao» with Giphanius, Coraes, and more recent editors. 

r and N> omit od dixaoy «i, the former having vel enim justum non 

studiosum, vel epiices aliud. Michelet (followed by Fritzsche), 

retaining the words od dina» «i dAdo, places the comma after of 
um 
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7 b.4. instead of after dicacov. It is very unsafe, however, to accept as 


b. 8. 
b. 11. 


b. 18. 


b. 19. 


b. 21. 


b. 28. 


b. 25. 


final any suggestion which may be offered for the emendation of 
a passage like this consisting of short clauses introduced by # and 
e. Such clauses were often omitted by scribes, and often repeated. 


Bywater has perhaps shown proper caution in leaving the text as 
the majority of the MSS. give it. 


§ 2. Sixaiou twés] explained below as rod vopipov duaiov. 


§§ 8, 4.] Fritzsche and Jackson compare Plato, Politicus 294 A- 
C; see especially the words—ovxoty advvaroy ed txew mpds ra pndéwore 
drha@ rd did mavrds ycyrdpevoy dndovr. Cf. also Khel. i. 13 quoted 
above in introductory note to this chapter. 


§ 4. atrov] ‘Causa unde duplex illud justum exsistat, ostenditur.’ 
Ramsauer. 


e30Us] See Bonitz on Met. T. 1004 a. 5—‘ txdpyes yap evbis yen 
éxovra x.A. Similem usum adverbii eis, cf Cal. 12. 14 3. 32, 


An. Pr. i. 16. 36 2.6. Ens et unum, ait, suapte natura, evévs, in 
genera quaedam dividuntur.’ 


rovatryn| déporos Paraph.—#.e¢. wept fs ody oldy re dpbds cleeix 
rabdXov. 

§ 5. tére dp0Ss dyer x.r.4.] Fritzsche aptly compares here Rhet. 
i. 13. 1374 b. 11 emcees rd pe) mpds Tov vopow GAAA Mpds Tov vopoberny 
oxorety Kai p17) pos Tow Adyow GAAa mpds rH» Stavacay Tov vopoberov, 


etrev|] This is the reading of K> alone. It is to be preferred to 
the «iro: of all other MSS. ‘because,’ as Jackson says, ‘it is 


distinctly assumed that the vopoéerns is not present and therefore 
does not pronounce.’ 


§ 6. 08 rod dwhis Be GANA Tod Bid 1d dwhds dpapriparos] rd 
drdo@s Bixaoy is justice not qualified in relation to the requirements 
of this or that particular case—the justice of the general rule ; rd 
dua rd drAGs dudprnpa is the failure of the general rule, by reason 
of its generality (3:4 ré dwAds), to meet the requirements of a par- 
ticular case: cf with the drdés of this passage the use of dwAa in 
the sentence quoted from the Politicus 294 C in note on §§ 3, 4, 
b. rx. A rule, in so far as it is general and unqualified, cannot fit 
individual cases, in so far as they are never unqualified, but always 
particularly qualified—dévvaroy eb tyew mpis ra pnderore dda 1d dud 
mavros ytyvdpevoy drdovuy, 
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I cannot agree with Jackson that dyaprnparos is suspicious, or 1187 b. 25. 
that the Paraphrast’s duaprdvovros may possibly be the right reading. 
“Apdornpa, I take it, has been carefully selected to mark the concrete 
result (cf. ddutparos v. 9. 13) of the application of the general rule. 


Sd 1d xadddou} exactly equivalent to a4 rd aids above. b. 27. 
Wydicparos] See note on rd ygioparddy V. 7. 1, b. 24. b. 29. 


§ 7. ris AeoBias oixodopias b pohiPSwvos xavsv] By AcoBia olxo- b. 30. 
8oula we are to understand ‘Cyclopean building’ in which large 
polygonal stones were employed, and fitted together, as at Tiryns ; 
and the podiSdwos cava is to be explained as a flexible piece of 
lead which was first accommodated to the irregular surface of a 
stone already laid in position, and then applied to other stones 
with the view of selecting one of them with irregularities which 
would fit most closely into those of the stone already laid. 
Fritzsche, in his important note here, quotes an authority who 
mentions that a flexible rule is still used at Verona when a wall is 
being built of polygonal stones. 

The parallel between the easy morals for which the Lesbians 
were noted and their poA/S&»os xavey was not likely to escape the 
notice of later littérateurs (see quotations in Zell and Coraes— 
especially from Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Greéce, t. ii. ch. 3). 
Fritzsche cannot be right when he supposes that ‘ Cyclopean 
building ’ was called ‘Lesbian’ because its xaxé» was flexible like 
the Lesbian morality. 

The form olxo8opijs, which all other MSS. apparently give here 
for the olxo8opias of Kb and P>, came into use later for olxo8déunois 
or olxo8opla. If olxo8opys is right here, it is only here that it occurs 
in the Aristotelian corpus. 

Before we pass on, it may be well to notice a fragment of 
Aeschylus which Grant quotes. He merely appends it to a note 
in which the ‘Cyclopean’ explanation of AeoBia olxo8opia is accepted ; 
but it might perhaps be taken to suggest another explanation. 
The fragment is given by Dindorf (Fr. 72), as from the @adapo- 
wool, in the following form— 

Gn’ é ply tis AéoBior harvepare 
cup’ dv tptydvos éxnepaswére pubpois. 
The «ipa or xvpdrioy is a moulding on an architrave or elsewhere. 
The Doric xipa is a simple hollow; the Lesbian an undulating 
Mm 2 
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1137 b. 80. moulding, either concave above and convex below (cyma recta), 
or the reverse (cyma reversa). See Smith’s Dict. of Ant. article 
cyma. Is it suggested that the pod/Sdwos xavd» had anything to do 
with the Lesbian xipa? 


b.38. §8.] On the Equity of the Roman Law, see Maine’s Ancient 
Law, ch, iii, ‘ Law of Nature and Equity.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


A man cannot act unjustly towards himself either in the general or in 

the special sense of ‘acting unjustly. Murdere.g., committed in anger, ts 
unjust in the same general sense in which all other vicious acts forbidden by 
law are unjust. The man who commits suicide, then, in anger acts unjustly. 
Towards himself? No. Towards the State; for it ts the State that punishes 
him. Nor can a man act unjustly in the special sense towards himself ; for 
that would mean that the same thing could at once be taken from and given to 
the same person. Unjust treatment implies at least two persons, one of whom 
deliberately makes an aggression on the rights of the other. The same person 
cannot be both aggressor and victim, agent and patient ; and morcover, tf the 
agent of injustice, who must be a voluntary agent, were also the patient, then 
the latter would be a voluntary patient of injustice, which, as we have shown, 
ts impossible. Further, if we pass in review all the modes in which unjust 
treatment may be received (and it must be received in some particular mode), we 
jind no case in which the agent is also recipient: a man does not commit 
adultery with his own wife, break into his own house, steal his own monty—in 
short, injure himself s any one of the particular modes in which injury can be 
inflicted. 

The general answer, however, to the question—Can a man inflict injury on 
himself? ts No; for he cannot voluntarily receive injury. 

To inflict injury and to receive tt are both evil, for both involve a departure 
Jrom the mean—the agent having too much and the patient too little ; but to in- 
fiict injury is the worse, for tt implies more or less evil in the agent, while 
receiving injury does not involve evil in the patient. Indirectly, of course, the 
reception of injury may lead to consequences which are worse for the patient 
than the infliction of injury ss for the agent ; but in itself the infitction is 
a greater evil than the reception of injury. 

The view that a man can injure himself owes much of its plausibility 
to a confusion between the seifas a whole and a part of the self. Becasese the 
srrational part may encroach upon the just prerogatives of the rational part of 
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the self, it ts thought that a man may act unjustly towards himself. But the 
supremacy of the rational part over the irrational part is at most only ‘just’ 
in the metaphorical sense in which we have seen that the rule of the father over 
his child or the master over his slave ts ‘just. 


§ 1. wérepov 8] This chapter (with the exception of § 7 and 8) 1138 a. 4. 
is placed by Jackson after § 13 in chapter 9. 


dx Tov eipnpdvww] Jackson says ‘ze. from 9. §§ 1-13. But 
does not the explanatory clause ra pé» ydp «.7.A. oblige us to sup-~ 
pose rather that the reference is to the distinction made in ch. 1. § 8 
7d yey Sixacoy dpa rd vdptpov nai rd too? 


od xeheder droxtiwvivat daurdv 6 vépos, & Be ph nededer, dwrayopeder, | a 6. 
Jackson’s note here is—‘ od xedeves] “ Does not allow,” z.e. forbids. 
C/. the well-known use of ov« éay as the correlative of xedeverw. The 
words 4 8€ pt xedevet, awayopeves are explanatory of the phrase ov 
xedever. So Victorius, quoted by Cardwell. Eudemus wishes to 
say—‘ What the law Jdzds is dixaov, what the law forbids is d3txov.” 
Cf. 1. § 14 mpoorarre 3° 6 vdpos xal ra tov dvdpeiov Epya Trout», oloy py 
Acisreey Thy rakw . . dpoiws 8€ nal ra xara rds GAdas dperas Kat poyxOnpias, 
Ta pey KeAevey ra 8 anayopevwr. Not appreciating this idiomatic use 
_ Of od xeAevw, Grant remarks “the extraordinary assertion is made 
that whatever the law does not command it forbids. We might 
well ask, Did the Athenian law command its citizens to breathe, to 
eat, to sleep, etc.?” This criticism [2.¢. Grant’s] is endorsed by 
Rassow (Forschungen, p. 42).’ I cannot believe that the writer’s 
meaning here is correctly represented by the tautology ‘ What the 
law does not allow it forbids. If we understand by mépos, not 
merely statute law, but custom and fashion, it is absolutely correct 
to say ‘ What vdpos does not enjoin it forbids’: see note on of wépos 
dyopevover sep) drravrey, V. 1.13, b.14. As for the ‘ idiomatic use of 
ot xeAevw ’—ovx eg means ‘forbids’; but does od xeAeves? If excep- 
tion is to be taken to Grant’s remark quoted by Jackson, it is not, 
I think, on the ground of its non-appreciation of the ‘ idiomatic use 
of od xeAevw,) but because it understands »dépos in too narrow a 
sense—as /aw, not as daw and custom. The same error deprives 
Michelet’s note of point—‘Cum apud Graecos leges non _ juris 
tantum, sed virtutis causa ferrentur, legibus praecepta continebantur, 
quibus magistratus edicebant, quae fieri vellent. Apud nos autem, 
stricto jure inter Romanos jam orto, lex nihil jubet, sed quae fieri 


1138 a. 6. 


a. 13. 
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nolit, edicit, ita ut contraria Aristoteli jam nunc obtineat regula : 
Quae lex non jubet, permittit’ Noris it necessary, with Acciaiolus, 
to suppose that 4 3¢ i) ceheves Gwayopeves applies only to things 
obviously wrong. Custom (fashion, public opinion) forbids the 
most innocent actions, if it does not enjoin them. 

§ 3. 4 wédus Lypsoc] The commentators quote Aeschines, Contra 
Cles. 244 dd» Tis abtév &aypnonra:, rHy xeipa THY ToUTo wpafacay xepis 
rou odparos bdxroper, and Plato, Legg. ix. 873. The pollution of the 
city caused by the suicide was probably regarded as the chief part 
of the injury inflicted by his act: other effects would be those noted 
by Mich. Eph.—xa& & dpapeiras ri wDuy orparryie }) orpaneryy § 


Téexvitny ff Twa ToLOUTOP. 


0.14. §4 én] In § 1-3 the writer has shown that oi« gorw dduor 


a. 15. 


a. 16. 


mpos avrév, where ddior = wapayoyov. He now proceeds to show 
that the same is true where dd:cov = dnaop. 


xaG’ 8 dBixos pdvoy 5 ddicxév] pdvor 6 is the conjecture of Lam- 
binus for the 6 pév0v of the codd., and is approved by Zell, Ramsauer 
and Bywater. The meaning is—‘ Further, if we take 6 dd«é» in 
the narrow sense of dios (ddcxos pévov==dmoos OF wAcovéxrys), and 
not in the wide sense (dAws davAos=-apdyopos), it is impossible 
adijoa davréy.. No MS. apparently gives pévoy 6, and all, with 
two exceptions, é pdévov. The two exceptions are CCC with adcuos 
6 pev adixev, and H® with ddixos 6 adieav. An omitted pévov supplied 
above the line or on the margin might very easily get into the 
wrong place after 6; and would retain that place by suggesting to 
careless scribes and readers that the distinction with which the 
sentence is concerned is not that between the dmwoos and the wapa- 
vouos, but that between 6 rd ddiua mpdrroy and 6 adkoy, as given 
e.g. in ch. 9. § 3. 

todto yap Gdo éxeivou] Mich. Eph. has—roivro yép ¢now Do 
éxeivou' touréotw rovro 7d card Thy mAcovegiay Adixow érepdy corw éexeivou 
rou xaddov ddixov, 


dor. ydp mus . . . wovnpiay| #.¢. there is a sense in which the 
d8uos is an offender coordinate with the deAds ¢.g., and not an 
offender generally. "Adu«ia in one sense is wAcovegia—a specific 
form of wompia, just as 8eAia, dowria, are specific forms. It has 
however a generic sense also, in which it is equivalent to éAy 


moynpia, 
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008¢ xara tadryy] card ry pepuxiy pres dori» 9 wAcovegia (Paraph.). 1188 a. 17. 
I prefer Bekker’s punctuation here to Susemihl’s and Bywater’s. 
The words da ydp «.r.A. are to be taken closely with dor’ ovd¢ xara 
raurny ddcxes. 
48ixet] K> has ddicei dy. Can dy be a corruption of atrdy, which a. 18. 
the sense requires? 


dpa ydp «.1.d.] see AL, M. 1. 33. 1196 a. 9 GAAd phy 6 dducdy, 7 
ddixet, wreiow Eyer, 6 8 adixovpevos, 7} adixetrar, CAarroy, ef dpa avrds airéy 
Gdixei, év8éxeras roy avrdy card tov avrdy xpdvow xat mAciow Exe cal 
€Xarrov. aAAd rovr’ aduvaroy’ ovK dpa évdexeras alrdy airdy adixeiy. 


.  &y wheloow] ‘implies more than one person’: cf Vv. 3. 4, 5. a. 19. 


§ 5. én 82... mpdrepor| ‘The words éxovordy re xai éx wpoaipécews,' &. 20. 
says Jackson, ‘are not necessary to the argument. Indeed rd 
adixey is not necessarily éx wpoapécews : I have therefore translated 
the phrase “voluntary or deliberate, and aggressive.”’ But see 
below, note on 6 yap didre frabe a. 21. 


apérepov] sc. rd ddiuceiy rou adixeio Oat. @ 21. 


8 ydp Sidr ExaGe «.r.A.] Jackson’s note here is—‘ od yap dpxes 6 
Ovyq wordy, GAN’ 6 dpyicas 8.§ 9.’ Does this mean that 4 rd atré 
aerinaay Of the present passage and 6 6upg woay of 8, § 9 are 
identical? If they are, then the argument is—‘ ddu«ei is deliberate 
and aggressive: for the 6vu@ soy, who does not act deliberately 
and is not an aggressor, ov 8oxei ddixciv.’ This, however, is hardly 
consistent with v. 8. 9. 


ér ein Gv éxdvra d8ixetoGa:|—which has been shown to be a 28. 
impossible ch. 9. §§ 1-6. Ramsauer asks—‘ quid hoc post verba 
ddixeirat 8 oiGeis éxov, vs. 12?’ Surely because it helps to prove 
the conclusion—that the d&«a» gud duoos cannot injure himself. 

In § 3 it helped to prove another conclusion—that the adk«éa» gud 
wapdvopos cannot injure himself. 


§ 6. wpds 82 rodros| ‘If, instead of arguing from our conception «. 24. 
Of ddi«ia, we examine special cases of it, we come to the same 
conclusion’ (Jackson). Td dwoxrwviva: davrdy, already discussed in 
§§ 2 and 3, is, of course one of ra xard pépos dd«npara, but it does 
not stand in the same position as the ddu«npara mentioned in this §. 

As soon as they are mentioned, we see that they are not cases of 
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ray card pépos adicnudrey. adikovos yap mayres ffros mapaxarabyxny 1188 a. 24. 
Groorepouvres f} potyevovres } KAdwrovres ff te DAXo Tey xara plpos 
Gdunpdaroy wowivres® ovdeis 3¢ amore aitds atrdéy mapaxarabnkny 
Gwearépnoev, ovd dyoixyevoey tiv éavrov yuvaixa, od’ exAeyey avrds Ta 
davrov' Sore ef rd pew adixeiy dv trois rowovras doviv, tovrwy 8é pybev 


evdexeras mpds avrdy woteiy, ovr dy dvddyoiro atrdéy ddixeiy, 


Shws x.7.d.] ‘But indeed the question of rd davréy ddueiy as a a. 26, 
whole (#.¢ whether we understand dé&«eiy as sapavopuety or as 
wAeovexreiv) is answered by reference to the definition of dd«ei» 
(ch. 9. §§ 4, 5), which enabled us to answer the question of ré 
dxovoiws adixeio Gat, 

Fritzsche has the following note on the words dros 8 . . . ad- 
xeioba:—‘ Eadem et sententia est et verba eadem quae p. 1136 b. 23 
(coll, p. 1136 b. 3-4) leguntur. Quae si ab eodem scriptore 
posita esse credimus, magnam habent offensionem, eadem si ab 
alio Peripatetico (h. e. Eudemo) in simili disputatione adhibita esse 
sumimus, explicationem habent facilem.’ Fritzsche’s view is that 
the Fifth Book was written by Aristotle, with the exception of this 
eleventh chapter, which comes from the lost book of Eudemus sep 
dixacoovyns (see Fritzsche, Prolegomena, p. xlvi). 


§§ 7, 8.] Jackson places these sections, ‘which have obviously a 28. 
nothing to do with the dmopia raised in ch. 9,’ after ch. 5, § 18. 
See his Jnf/roduction, p. xvi. Ramsauer suggests the same locus 
for them. The writer of the J. M. passes on (i. 33. 1196 a. 25) 
immediately from a discussion parallel to that in ch. 11, §§ 1-6, to 
the subject dealt with in § 9. 


§ 7. nal dowep .. . yupvaorixy | These words are probably a note a. 80. 
from the margin. As they stand, they have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the context. A ‘codex perantiquus’ referred to by 
Lambinus seems to have patched up a connexion by onep éxyes Sowep 
tyedy «rd. Rassow (Forsch. p. 77) supplies after pévov the words 
7d 8¢ Sixarompaytiv peor, 

xetpow rd d8ixetv] The commentators refer to Plato, Gorgias a. 31. 
443 A and 509 C. 


naxias 4 Tis Tedelas nal dwhds  dyyds] The distinction is not, o 38. 
as the Paraph, (in an alternative explanation) says, that between 
4 xabdAov ddiia and 4 pepuxn, but (as the parenthesis after ¢yyis 


11388 a. 88. 


b. 7. 


b. 10. 
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shows clearly) that between the sd) which give rise to the 
voluntary and reprehensible, but not deliberate, acts of the Oupe 
roy, and the és mpoaperixn of the poxOnpds (see ch. 8, § 8—11). 
Michael Ephesius is right—A¢yer xaxiay dadés ry perd xpoapécews 
Gre rd dxovooy eyat, ovveyyus 8¢ ri dixa mpoapécews . . . didre ovde 
pera mpoaipéceas way éxovowr of yap dpyduevos cos ele wpérepor éxdvres 
mparrovow ov pny éx wpoapéecews. The expression redeia xaxia, = 7 
perd mpoaipécews, is, however, misleading, for it suggests (as Ram- 
sauer points out) the Gdn xaxia which is opposed to # reAela dpery at 
the end of the first chapter of this Book. 


§ 8. add’ odSey péher mH téxvp] Science takes no account of ra 
xard oupPeBnxds. It is concerned either with ra dyayxaia, or with ra 
gs émi rd modu, 

§ 9.] For ‘justice and injustice as between the parts of the soul’ 
the commentators refer to Plato, Rep. 432 A, 441 A, 443 C. The 
writer seems to warn his readers against what he conceives to be 
the misleading tendency of such a presentation of justice as we 
have it in the Republic. Metaphorically we can speak of justice 
and injustice defween the parts of the soul. But this is no good 
reason for affirming that a man can be unjust in the strict sense 
to Azmself. 


od wav 8é Sixacoy AAAd 7d Seotrorixdy A 1d oixovopixdy] t.¢. not rd 
moNtrixoy Sixaov as well as rd Seonorixdy and the other forms dis- 
tinguished in ch. 6, but the other forms exclusive of rd wodirixdy. 
Thus the writer of the J. AZ, begins his parallel passage (i. 33. 
1196 a. 25) with the words—od ré ye soXsrixdy adixnpa dAAd Td olxo- 
vouxdy, Stahr translates—‘ Doch gilt das nicht von der Gerechtig- 
keit in ihrem ganzen Umfange, sondern nur von derjenigen, wie 
sie der Herr gegen den Sklaven, der Hausvater gegen die Familie 
tibt.’ 


év rovrous ydp tots Aéyors] This must surely mean ‘the theories 
in question ’—z.¢. the Platonic and other theories which speak 
of justice and injustice subsisting between the parts of the soul. 
But Mich. Eph. has é» Adyov gee 6 Bovdos mpés Beondryy tov airov Kai 
rd GAoyor pépos tis Wuxns mpds rd Aoy(suevov. roavrny yap dornKe 
ravra didotagw am’ ddAnwy ws elvar rd pév Gpxow 1rd B84 dpydsuevov—z. ¢. 
he apparently takes ¢y rovros rots Adyors aS meaning ‘in this ratio.’ 


Bdérove: | dat. 
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Soxet] They think that the man, as a whole, can injure himself, 1138 b. 10. 
because one part of his soul can have its desire thwarted by the 
other part. They think that there subsists between these parts 
a sort of justice like that between ruler and subject. Justice, how- 
ever, is between persons ols xal »duos xpds atrovs (v. 6. 4), and ‘ parts 
are not persons,’ as Peters (p. 179) well puts it. A theory of justice 
which forgets this is as misleading as a theory of voluntary action 
which fails to recognise An yvyn—the organic unity behind the 
struggle of the ‘parts’: see £.£. ii. 8. 1224 b. 21 (quoted by 
Jackson)—Seore rd pév Big éxdrepor hdva woseiv Eyes Adyor, xal dd THY 
Spetw xai did tov Aoyopor dxdrepoy dxovra wore wparreww Kexwpicpeva yap 
dvra éxdrepa exxpoveras Un’ GAAnAwy. bev nal én) rip GAny peradépovar 
Wuyny, ore ray dy Wuxy Te rowvroy dpaow, eri pév oty ray popiwry 
évdéxeras rovro déyeww” 9 8 dAn édxovoa Wuxy xal rov dxparovs xal Tov 
€yxparovs mparret, Big 8° ovBérepos, dAdd raw cy exeivors Tt, dwel Kai pices 
Gudérepa €xoper, 


Sr. év rodros| Jackson brackets ¢v. 


rag dauréiv dpéfecs] 7. ¢. the dpétes of the several pépn. The dpefs b. 11. 
of the Adyow gxov yépos may be thwarted by the ddcyor pépos, and vice 
versa. ‘An @pefis is loosely and xard peradopdy attributed to the 
Adyor Zxov’ (Jackson). 


Epxovrs nai dpxopdrw] The editors quote Pol. A. 5.1260 a. § é b. 13. 
raurp [2.¢. Th Wuxg] ydp dore hice: rd pév Gpxow rd 8 dpydperoy, bv 
érépay hapew elvar dperny, olow rov Adyow Exovros xal rou dAdyou. 


§ 10. rév 4Oixdv] Rassow (Forsch. p. 62) omits ré» with Lb and pb. 19. 
Mb? [and NC.]. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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